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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

EXILES  OF  ETERNITY 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  DANTE'S  INFERNO 

Second  Edition,     CroumZvo,    Cloth,    Netjs.ed, 

*  No  more  illuminative  book  on  Dante's  Jnfe^^o  than  Mr. 
Carroll's  has  appeared  for  some  time.  The  only  other 
comment  of  late  years  with  which  we  can  compare  it  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Gardner's  beautiful  study  of  the  Paradiso, 
Dtmte's  Ten  Heavens,  f^ich  is  still  unrivalled  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Cantiche.  .  .  .  What 
Mr.  Carroll  aims  at  doing  is  to  "bring  out  the  general 
scope  of  Dante's  ethical  teaching. "  He  has  succeeded,  and 
hasK  given  us  an  admirable  exposition,  which  ought  to  do 
much  to  remove  the  extraordinary  misconceptions  which  a 
plunge  into  the  Inferno  is  apt  to  produce  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary,  and  in  some  cases — Landor,  for  example — not 
ordinary,  readers.  ...  He  clears  up  difficulues.  and 
graduaUy  unfolds  the  m3rstenr  of  the  conception  in  a 
masterly  way.  We  feel  tfaiat  Ku.  Carroll  really  understands 
Dante.  We  are  not  irritated  by  novel  theories,  or  by 
ig^norant  criticism,  but  we  are  reaoing  Dante  in  company 
with  a  true  disciple,  who  has  assimilated  all  that  the  best 
workers  in  the  almost  boundlos  fields  of  Dante  literature 
have  given  to  us.  and,  above  all.  a  disciple  who  knows  his 
Dante,  and  not  merely  what  others  have  said  about  Dante. 
The  symbolism  is  explained  with  great  thoroughness,  and 
not  a  detail  is  allowed  to  escape.  .  .  .  We  strongly  recom- 
mend this  delightful  book  to  Dante  students,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  book  on  the  Purgatorio  from  Mr.  Carroll's 
pen.'— 7!!/  Guardian, 
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Tom  yoa  to  the  strong  hold,  ye  priaoDen  of  hope. 

Zech.ix.l2. 

La  hont4  inflnita  ha  si  gran  braoda, 

Che  prende  old  ohe  si  rivolge  a  let 
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This  volume  follows  the  general  plan  and  method  of 
my  previous  book  on  the  Inferno^  *  Exiles  of  Eternity,' 
It  is  an  exposition,  canto  by  canto,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  ethical  sigmficance  of  what 
many  Dante  students  regard  as  the  most  interesting, 
beeouBe  the  most  human,  part  of  the  CoTnmedia.  I  have 
found  it  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  the  Inferno : 
probably  Dante  meant  it  to  be  so,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
woi^  of  his  Guide : 

'  FaciUs  descatisUB  A^erno : 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  jaotia  DHis : 
Sed  reirocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  htc  labor  est.* 

In  the  Inferno  we  see  one  simple  law  of  retribution 
working  itself  out  in  its  final  ineiitsble  issues ;  whereas 
in   the  Purgatorio  we  have   many  conflicting  forces^ 

j '  mei-cy  glorying  against  judgment/  the  law  of  the 
mind  warring  against  the  law  in  the  members,  and  no 
ineb  of  self -conquest  gained  save  at  the  cost  of  toil  and 
agony.  The  difficulty  of  exposition  is  further  increased 
by  the  continuous  and  complicated  character  of  the 
^ymbolbmt  involving  so  many  discussions  of  disputed 
poiuta  that  the  book  lias  run  to  much  greater  length 
tlian  I  bad  either  anticipated  or  desired* 

While  the  kindly  reception  which  has  been  generally 
given  to  the  previous  work  has  encouraged  me  to  pro- 

J  eaed  with  the  exposition,  there  are  two  criticisms  which 
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I  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand-  To  the 
that  I  was  *  obsessed  *  with  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
Jn/cmo,  I  am  quite  willing  to  plead  guilty ;  but  I  submit 
that  the  chief  offender  is  Dante  himself.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  read  the  Comniedtfi  with- 
out seeing  that  its  supreme  and  absorbing  interest  is 
ethical  and  spiritual.  It  is  not  a  side  issue,  a  mere  by* 
path  :  it  is  the  king*s  highway.  Dante  expressly  calls 
himself  a  'poet  of  Bighteonsness *  in  contradistinction 
to  others  whom  he  names  as  poets  of  Arms  and  of 
Love ;  and  this  seems  quite  decisive  of  the  leading  idea 
and  purpose  of  the  poem.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  aspects  and  interests*  but  surely  an  expositor  is 
scarcely  to  be  condemned  for  choosing  that  which  tlie 
poet  himself  regarded  as  the  chief.  *Tlie  aim  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  part,'  be  writes  in  his  Epistle  to  Can. 
Grande,  'is  to  remove  those  Uving  in  this  life  from  m 
state  of  misery,  and  to  guide  them  to  a  state  of  happi- 
ness '—an  aim  which  c^n  be  accomplished  only  by  moral 
and  spiritual  means. 

The  second  criticism  is  even  more  fundamental« 
objecting  to  the  very  existence  of  any  such  exposition. 
Let  those  interested  in  Dante,  it  is  said,  go  straight  to 
the  original,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  good  dictionary  and 
commentary  work  their  way  for  themselves  into  the 
poet's  meaning.  To  which  I  say.  By  all  means,  wher- 
ever it  is  possible.  My  hope  is  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  make  this  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  original  poem ;  by  doing  ao,  they 
will  discover  many  beauties  which  no  exposition  can 
adequately  reveal.  But  it  is  surely  obvious  that  for 
the  majority  this  is  a  pure  counsel  of  perfection.  If 
no  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  acquaintance  with 
Dante  save  in  tim  way,  the  Comirmdia  must  remain 
what  some  seem  anxious  to  keep  it,  a  preserve  of  pro- 
fessed Dante  scholars.    This  was  certainly  far  from  the 
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it's  Di^Ti  intention ;  he  refused^  for  example,  to  write 
Latin  because  that  language  *  would  have  conferred 
its  benefit  upon  few,  whereat*  verily  the  vernacular  will 
be  of  service  to  many/  There  m  no  reason  against 
transltkting  and  expounding  Dante  that  might  not 
equaUy  be  urged  against  the  translation  and  exposition 
of  Seripture.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  trying 
to  ahare  whatever  knowledge  I  have  of  one  of  the 
greatest  poeme  ever  written  with  those  who  may  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  making  tudependent 
and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  it.  Tlie  Divina  Cofn- 
media  is  the  property  of  all  men,  not  the  monopoly  of 
scholars. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  footnotes  to  acknowledge 
BS  for  aa  possible  my  ohligatioBS  to  other  workers  in 
the  same  field*  The  basis  of  the  translations  of  the 
Commedia  is  Longfellow s  version;  hut  I  have  so  fre- 
qnently  departed  from  it  that  it  cannot  be  held  respon- 
eible  for  the  renderings  given.  In  the  case  of  Dante's 
other  works,  I  have  throughout  consulted  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Conviio  by  Miss  Hillard;  of  the  De 
Monorchia  by  Church ;  and  of  the  Epistles  by  Latham : 
oomparing  them  with  Dr,  Wicksteed'e  versions  of  the 
same  works  in  the  Temple  Classics,  For  many  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  Siimma  Theo- 
tcgica  and  the  Su7nma  contra  Gejitiles  of  Aquinas,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  Father  Rickaby's  translations. 
The  Sdections  from  Vilta7its  Chronicle  by  Selfe  and 
Wicksteed  I  have  found  useful  for  the  Illustration  of 
hit$toric4il  references  in  the  poem.  Toynbee*8  Dante 
ZHctiotiary  and  Vernons  Readings  on  the  Purgatorio 
are  almost  indispensable ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  acknow- 
leclge  adequately  what  one  owes  to  the  labours  of  Dr* 
Moore.  The  references  to  Dante*s  works  are  from  his 
Oxford  edition;  and  it  is  impossible  to  %vrite  on  the 
Purgaiofrio  without   being    deeply    influenced    hy  his 
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Studies  in  Dante^  especially  the  Second  and  Third 
Series.  Dr.  Moore  writes  with  such  fulness  of  know- 
ledge and  sanity  of  judgment,  that  I  have  never 
ventured  to  differ  from  his  views  without  serious  mis- 
giving. All  Dante  students  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

I  cannot  close  without  gratefuUy  acknowledging  the 
aid  which  I  received  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of 
this  volume  from  one  friend  who  is  now  beyond  the 
need  and  hearing  of  human  thanks. 

Non  viv*  egli  ancora? 
Nod  fiere  gli  occhi  siioi  lo  dolce  lome  ? 


JOHN  a  GARROLJL. 


iNNISPAn.,  NsWLAKDe,  GUkSGOW, 

1008. 
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Quin,  et  supremo  com  lomine  vita  reliqoit, 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miserls,  neo  fnnditus  omnes 
Ck>rporeeB  exoedont  pestes :  penitasqne  necesse  est 
Malta  dia  ooncreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exeroentnr  posnis,  yeteramque  malomm 
Snpplicia  ezpendant.    Alin  panduntar  inanes 
Saspensas  ad  ventos :  aliis  sub  gargite  vasto 
Inf ectom  elnitur  soelns,  ant  exnritor  IgnL 
Quisqne  saos  patimnr  Manes :  ezinde  per  amplnm 
Mittimnr  Elysinm,  et  panel  lieta  arva  tenemns: 
Donee  longa  dies  perfeeto  temporis  orbe 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  pnmmqne  reliquit 
.A^erinm  sensnm,  atqne  aural  simplicis  ignem. 
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Pkotestant  readers,  iinable  to  accept  a  threefold 
di^isioii  of  the  world  to  come,  may  be  excused  if 
thej  approach  the  Purgatorio  ^dth  the  feeling  that  it^ 
chief  ethical  irit€!rest  and  value  moBt  be  confined  to 
members  of  Dante's  own  Church,  Fortunately  it  is  not 
nece&sary  for  our  present  purpose  to  entangle  ourselves 
in  the  polemics  of  the  subject,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Dante  assures  us  that  the  whole  poem  has  a  mean- 
ing for  this  world  as  well  as  for  the  next*  In  his 
Epistle  to  Can  Grande  he  vrrites :  'The  subject,  then, 
of  the  whole  work,  taken  according  to  the  letter  alone^ 
is  simply  a  c on d deration  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
death;  for  from  and  around  this  the  action  of  the 
whole  work  tumeth*  But  if  the  work  is  considered 
ac^ordhig  to  its  allegorical  meaning,  the  subject  is 
man,  liable  to  the  reward  or  punishment  of  justice, 
according  as  through  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  is 
df^serving  or  nndesei-^^g,*  ^  This  allegorical  or  moral 
mensie  manifestly  covers  both  worlds :  as  indeed  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  Dante  himself  climbed  the 
Mountain,  and  underwent  its  purifying  discipline,  while 
still  clothed  in  '  the  flesh  of  Adam/  ^  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
poetic  fiction  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
«rork ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  that  the  cleansing  pain  of 
Purgatory  in  another  world  is  rendered  necesaary 
because  sinners  shrink  from  it  in  this.  On  the  First 
Terrace,  for  example,  one  of  the  penitents  confesses 
hi»  mu  of  Pridei  and  adds : 


t  Mpis.  X.  S  (Latham's  TranBlatfon). 
*  Purg,  XL  44. 
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*  And  bere  must  I  this  burden  bear  for  it 
Till  God  be  satisfied,  siwee  I  did  noi 
Arn&fig  tk€  limng^  here  among  the  dead.*  ^ 

The  meaning  is  clear.  Since  the  cleansing  disciplin^i 
ought  to  be  undei^one  here  and  now,  we  are  justifledf 
in  reading  the  Purgatorio^  according  to  Dante's  alle- 
gorical sense,  as  the  process  by  which  the  soul  may 
purify  itself  while  still  in  the  flesh.  This,  aa  Dear^ 
Church  says,  brings  this  division  of  the  poem  muc^cm 
nearer  our  common  experience  than  either  the  Inferarw^^ 
or  the  Paradiso :  *  The  Purgaiorio  is  a  great  parable  ^^^^ 
the  discipline  on  earth  of  moral  agents,  of  the  varie^*^ 
of  their  failures  and  needs,  of  the  variety  of  th^^* 
remedies.  W©  understand  the  behaviour  of  tho^^ 
who  are  undergoing  their  figurative  processes  of  pu*^^^ 
fication.  They  labour  as  men  do  who  feel  the  influen*^^^^' 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  striving  with  their  evil  tendenci^^ 
and  lifting  them  up  to  purer  and  nobler  things.  W'^^ 
understand  their  resignation,  their  thankful  submission  :*^ 
to  the  chajstisement  which  is  to  be  the  annealing  t>^^ 
strength  and  peace.  We  understand  their  acquiescence 
and  faith  in  the  justice  which  appoints  and  meast 
their  "  majestic  pains.**  We  understand  the  aim  and  pi 
pose  which  sustain  them,  the  high-hearted  courage  whicl 
endures,  the  steady  hope  which  knows  that  all  is  wel 
There  is  nothing  transcendental  in  all  this;  not! 
but  what  experience  helps  us  easily  to  imagine ;  nothit 
but  what  good  men,  always  on  the  way  to  be  bettai] 
have  gone  through  on  the  scene  of  life/  *  In  short, 
any  theory  of  the  future  world,  the  struggle  agains 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  is  not  a  thing  which  it  is  safe 
postpone;  and  the  process  by  which  a  great  poet, 
great  theologian,  and  a  great  penitent  like  Dant 
believed  they  could  be  finally  vanquished,  ought  surely^ 
to  be  a  subject  of  the  utmost  interest  to  every  man  . 
who  knows  he  sins  and  longs  for  purity.  fl 

In  form,  plan,  and  situation,  Dante  s  conception  of^ 


»  Purff,  xi.  10-72. 
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j^^Ugatory  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  that  curront 

^  his  day.    He  departs  entirely  from  the  teaching  of 

fi«  master  in  theology,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    Accord- 

^    to     the    great     schoolman,    neither    Reason    nor 

^cpipture  gives  material  for  determining  the  place  of 

^^rgatory ;  but  the  probabEity  ia  that  it  is  divided  into 

'in»   part« :    one,  '  accortling   to   conimon   law/  where 

<^ft4iiiary  caaes  are  purged  in  an  underground  prison, 

Vt^fLic^h^  though  n(>t  actually  in  Hell^  is  so  closely  con- 

■•c  ^^^    with  it  that    the    same    fires    burn    in   both; 

W«::*ther*   vaccording    to    dispensation/    where    special 

^^  <rji  are  punished  in  divers  places,  *  either  for  the 

^^^'fc^Tiction   of  the   living  or  the  relief  of  the  dead/^ 

Sp^^"«Uiing  generally,  some  such  conception  as  this  pre- 

Tutt^^M^  in  the  visions  of  Purgatory  in  which  the  Middle 

^ff^^^-ftt  were  »a  prolific.      Alberic,  Tundal,  Owain,  the 

^*^^^ak  of  Evetiham,  Thurcill,  and  many  others,  profess 

Bk»     %3ftve  nsoerved  revelations  of  a  dark  and  awful  Pur- 

^i^'^^^iry  of  ice,  fire,  and  demonic  tortures,  so  terrifying 

W  tb^^.^  not  unnatonilly  they  often  mistook  it  for  a  worse 

pl*^  m^     Thin   ghiomy  underground   conception  Dante 

di^^Sbefateiy  set  aside,  lifting  his  Purgatory  serenely 

ill^^i  the  sunlight  and  the  blue  sky  in  the  form  of  a 

II       g^"^**!  MiiuntaiUt  the  highest  under  heaven,  and  the 

H  i^*^^ei  antJpodea  of  Mount  Calvary,    This  bold  open-air 

^"    t^^vlmetit  is  no  caprice;  it  is  essential  to  liis  whole  con- 

^^lltioo  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished.     That  object 

1^  to  ando  the  Fall,  to  bring  man  hack  to  the  original 

#lile  of  natunil  righteousness*  consisting  of  the  four 

ftltttoal  virtue?*,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  Forti- 

fudft    The«e  natural  virtues  must  be  regained  before 

die  KNil  can  pmaa  on  antl  up  to  the  mipematurat  virtues, 

VkMu  Hope,  Love,  without  which  the  Beatific  Vision  is 

impu^ible*    It  is  for  this  reaMon  that  Dante  sets  the 

Mwthly  Piipadi»H%  tlie  Oardcni  of  Eden,  on   the  lofty 

iwmmU  of  Mount  Pulsatory;  and  the  long  and  arduous 

Hffcrat  frotn  Terrace  to  Terrace  is  simply  the  undoing  of 
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lI  way  bafi 


the  PaU,  the  human  »oiil  climbing  it*i  pamful 

to  the  fourfold  virtue  on  which  th©  natural  life  turns  as 

on  a  hinge. 

A  second  symbolism  springs  from  this>  These  natura] 
idHues  imply  (Society,  and  society  in  that  free,  ordered, 
and  happy  state  which  nothing  but  righteous  govern- 
meat  can  secure.  To  Dunt^,  as  hia  Be  MtmarclUa 
shows,  this  meant  a  universal  Empire  under  one  head ; 
and  of  this,  the  Earthly  Paradiiie  on  the  Mountaiii-top 
is  the  sjrmboL  This  in  its  turn  was  but  the  prelude 
to  the  Celestial  Paradise;  hence  the  great  Proceseion 
of  Revelation  must  meet  the  penitent  soul  to  add  the 
supernatural  virtues  to  the  natural,  and  thus  prepare 
it  for  the  final  blessedness.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
scheme  of  symbolism  would  be  quite  impossible  in 
some  dark  world  underground,  next  door  to  Hell,  and 
scorched  by  its  flames. 

This,  then,  is  the  leading  idea,  and  it  lends  itself  eaeiljr 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  symbolism  of  purification  ii^ 
many  other  directions.  The  origin  of  the  Mountaica 
itself  is  pi-obably  an  allegory.  When  Satan  fell  on  the^ 
southern  side  of  the  earth,  the  land  there  fled  to  th^ 
other  hemisphere,  and  the  waters  rushed  in  to  fill  th^ 
vacant  space.  The  soil  displaced  as  he  t^re  his  way  tc^M 
^e  centre  of  the  earth,  was  flung  up  behind  him  by  thi 
riiockt  and  formed  this  Mountain.^  In  other  words,  the 
faU  of  Satan  which  ruined  Eden,  threw  up,  by  a  kind 
of  moral  recoi],a  pathway  of  return  to  the  lost  Garden, 
and  so  far  the  great  Adversary  defeated  himself,  It^ 
represents  perhaps  that  mysterious  'soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil'  in  virtue  of  which  even  sin  bears  within 
its  bosom  something  of  its  own  cure.  Further,  the 
Mountain-form  made  it  possible  so  to  arrange  upon  its 
sides  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  as  to  indicate  at  once  their 
relative  distances  from  Gtod  and  the  order  in  which 
they  must  be  faced  and  conquered.  The  precipices  at 
the  base,  with  their  close  tortuous  clefts,  are  uatura.1 
symbols  of  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  at  th© 
beginning  of  the  new  life;  while  the  lessening  of  the 
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i  and  toll  as  Terrace  after  Terrae^  h  won,  rapre^nts 
I  and  joy  of  right  living  which  every 
aatf-eaiiqiiest  brings*  Still  further,  by  this  open-air 
teaatmeni  Dante  gained  the  aid  of  the  healing  powers 
cif  Natum  powers  which  grow  purer  and  more  Divine 
«a  the  aotil  climbs  higher  and  higher  out  of  evil. 
Above  all,  ha  was  able  to  invest  the  entire  Mountain 
from  baae  to  amnmit  with  the  sunshine  and  atmo- 
<1iben«  of  Hope,  in  contrast  to  the  dark  inscription  of 
^©»|iair  above  the  Gate  of  the  Inferno.  The  penitents 
^^  tttdead,  prisoners,  but  *  Prisoners  of  Hope/  who 
^ow  that  in  due  time  the  long  exile  will  be  past,  and 
^bey  will  i»tand,  each  in  his  appointed  place,  in  the 
Atonal  Fatherland.  To  say,  bs  a  I'ecent  commentator 
*^>««,*  tliat  thia  open-air  situation  of  Purgatory  is  due 
^  tie  *  demands  of  poetic  treatment'  for  the  sake  of 
^  cocit{v«t  to  the  gloom  of  the  Inferno,  is  totally  in- 
**«*9Qate^  Doubtless  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  work  is 
^*^^^^  Jaewanod  by  this  contrast;  but  the  far  deeper 
y^  ttomt  reafion  is  that  it  is  inherent  in  Dante*s  entire 
i  of  the  moral  ends  to  be  accomplished  and  of 
^^'flola  procaas  of  purific^ition. 
^t*^  eotne  now  to  the  moral  and  physical  structui'©j 
r^J^^fti  il  will  be  well  to  have  clearly  before  our  minds 
m^^^  ^0  oolaati  aran  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition 
r^^^  wa  reaeh  the  detailed  exposition-  The  foUow- 
-^  **i«lament  should  be  compared  carefully  with  the 
m  of  the  Mount  which  facee  the  title-page. 
Hoantain  ti  divided  into  three  greatr  actions, 
^  which  reproBents  a  distinct  stage  of  the  pur- 
dcscipltDe:  An  to- Purgatory*  Purgatory  Proper, 
Barilily  Paradtj«e» 

L   AKTB-FimOATOIiY 

^^^^  diviaicm  eoniijiitii  of  the  base  of  the  Mountain, 
^!j?'**l  h  occupied  by  souls  that  postpuned  repontoncc 
^^  ^iio  alaventh  hour.    The  long  delay  has  cretit-tni  a 

^'^''^'^'^TaralyaM    of    will-|ioweri    which    renders    them 
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morally  tncapable  of  hegmning  their  Helf-purilicatioii  at 
once.  They  can  only  st^rre  their  bwH  habit43  int-o  weak- 
ness by  abstaimng  from  those  acts  which  nourished  them 
for  a  lifetime*     Four  classes  are  distinguished. 

I,  The  Excofnniunicaie, 

Their  deSance  of  the  Church  to  the  eleventh  hour 
has  produced  in  these  souls  a  moral  paralysis  which 
detains  them  thirty  times  the  period  of  their  con- 
tumacy, setting  them  at  the  rery  base  of  the  Mouii- 
tain,  farthest  from  God,  and  with  the  longest  distance 
to  climb. 

n.  The  Indolent 

These  are  not  to  be  confounded  mth  the  Slothful  on 
the  Fourth  Terrace,  who  pursued  goodness,  but  pur^ 
sued  it  slackly.  The  Indolent  simply  ignored  the 
claims  of  gocxiness  to  the  end  of  life  through  sheer 
laadness  of  nature.  Having  died  a  natural  death,  they 
received  the  full  period  of  repentance.  Their  indolence 
still  clings  round  them,  detaining  them  for  the  period 
of  their  life  on  earth. 

III.  The  Energetic. 

This  class  differs  from  the  last  in  two  respects:  (1) 
they  died  by  violence,  and  therefore  had  not  the  fuU 
natural  period  for  repentance ;  and  (2)  the  very  activity 
of  their  earthly  life  was  the  cause  of  their  delay.  It 
still  detains  them:  they  move  vnth  the  swiftness  of 
shooting  sUirs  and  summer  lightning. 

IV.  Negligent  Worldly  Princes, 

These  are  seated  in  a  Flowery  Valley,  secluded  from 
VTilgar  eyes— symbolic  of  the  earthly  rank  and  pomp 
for  which  they  neglected  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 
They  are  set  higher  up  the  Mountain,  perhaps  because 
the  greatness  of  their  t^emptattons  forms  some  pallia- 
tion of  their  delay. 

The  last  three  classes  are  detained  as  many  years  as 
they  postponed  repentance,  unless  the  period  Ls  shortened 
by  holy  prayers.  Hence  Ante-Purgatory  is  described  aa 
the  place 

Where  time  by  time  restores  itself.^ 

1  Furg.  miML  BL 
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II-  PtJEGATORY  Proper. 

Tim  division  occupiejs  the  rest  of  the  Mountain^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  table-land  upon  the  flummiU 
The  nijy  entrance  is  St,  Peter  s  Gnte,  gtiarde^d  by  an 
Ajigpl-Confes^or.  The  three  steps  i^^hich  lead  up  to  it 
fepresent  the  three  parts  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance — 
Coiiftwgion^  Contrition,  Satisfaction,  The  Gate  opens 
onJjr  to  the  golden  key  of  authority  and  the  silver  key 

Inside  the  Gat«  the  Mountain  is  cut  into  Seven 
[Teimoee,  on  each  of  which  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sin*  is  purged  away*  Since  Purgatory,  unlike  the  In- 
tif^rno,  de^ls  not  with  acts,  but  simply  with  evil  disposi- 
tiona  remaining  in  the  soul,  all  the  sins  are  traced  to 
some  disorderment  of  Love,  according  to  the  following 
das^ification : 


TermreL  Pride. 
Terrace  II,  Envy, 
Tmaoein.  Anger, 

I  TeriBoe  IV.  Aceidia, 

TeiTHce  V,  Avarice, 
Terrain  VI.  Gluttony. 
Tirniee  VII.  Sensuality. 


L  Love  Distort'cd— the  de- 
sire to  Luflict  some  injmy 
on  our  ntnghbour, 

n.  Love  Defective — a  weak, 
indolent  desire  after  the 
good. 

III.  Love  Excessive — the  im- 
moderate desire  for  things 
not  positively  wrong  in 
themselves, 


Jh\s  daj^sification  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  the 
^'Kcipline  by  which  they  are  conquered  will  become 
^Imr^r  if  we  keep  the  following  pointa  in  mind : 

8ms  of  the  spirit— Pride,  Envy,  Anger— are  set 
lairt  down  the  Mountain,  and  sins  of  the  flesh 
Wghest — Avarice,  Gluttony,  Sensuality:  to  indicate 
t'leir'  relative  distances  from  God,  The  central  sin  of 
Aitidia,  BM  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  is  set  as 
a  Lran^idcm  vice  betwa^en  the  two  groups. 

II  (2)  On  every  Terrace,  the  penitents  are  represented 
A0  entangled  in  the  residue  of  sinful  habit:  the  Proud 
itiU  Uf^ed  to  have  their  haughty  necks  humbled ;  the 
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Envious  have  their  eyes  sewed  up;  the  Angry  are  em- 
veloped  in  the  smoke  of  their  own  blind  passion ;  and 
so  DH, 

(3)  This  residue  of  sin  is  wrought  out  of  the  soul 
by  the  constant  practice  of  good  deeds — a  vice  by  it* 
opposite  virtue. 

(4)  On  every  Terrace,  a  twofold  subject  of  medits- 
tion  is  sot  before  the  penitents;  great  examples  of 
the  virtue  to  be  won,  as  a  *  whip '  to  urge  them  on  io 
pursuit  of  it;  and  gi'eat  examples  of  the  vice  to  be 
crushed,  as  a  *  bridle'  to  hold  them  back  from  tbB 
Bpiritual  rain  it  creates. 

(5)  On  every  Terrace  save  one^  Aceidia,  a  prayer  fc 
given. 

(0)  All  up  the  Mount,  from  baBe  to  summit »  tb® 
penitents  are  aided  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  tb® 
Hymns  and  Offices  of  the  Church.  When  a  soul 
freed  from  any  sin,  it  is  hailed  with  the  Beatitude  ^ 
the  virtue  won. 

(7)  The  entire  Mountain  is  under  the  guardiansbip 
of  Angels,  Each  Terrace  has  its  Angelic  Warder,  wt*** 
represents  the  virtue  to  be  won  upon  it.  In  this  Dao.*^^ 
departs  entirely  fron[i  the  usual  mediseval  visions 
Purgatory,  which  are  rendered  hideous  by  the  presen 
of  foul  demons  as  tormentore  of  the  penitents, 

(8)  On  every  TeiTace,  the  souls  accept  joyfully  'tk^ 
sweet  wormwood  of  the  torments/     The  only  sign 
perfect  purity  is  their  own  desire  to  depart,     Whi 
any  soul  is  finally  purified,  the  Mountain  shakes,  ai^ 
all  the  spirits  chant  the  Gloria  in  excehia  for  the^^ 
brother's  deliverance.  1 

(9)  The  function  of  Virgil  in  the  Purgatorio  require^*™ 
some  special  notice.  As  the  Natural  Reason  he  wae-^ 
able  to  guide  Dante  through  Hell,  for  the  natural  in  A 
telleet  and  conscience  know  sin  and  its  inevitabl^^ 
issues.  When  the  poet  enters  the  Christian  Purga- 
tory, however,  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would  part^ 
company  with  his  heathen  guide.  But  he  saw  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  He  regarded  Virgil  as  a  prophet 
of  Christianity.    In  his  Fourth  Eclogue  he  was  believed 
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iTB  foretold  the  Advent  of  the  Christ ;  and  the 
in  the  Sixth  of  the  Mrwid  quoted  at  the  be* 
of   this    Introduction  must   have  seemed   to 
Qte  ^most  a  Divine  revekition  of  the  Purgatory  of 
this  Chiirch : 

*%  bat,  even  when  life  with  the  last  light  has  fled, 
Not  yd  departeth  evexy  ill  from  the  unhappy  dead, 
Ifor  pet  are  they  quite  quit  of  all  the  fleshly  stain  a  ; 
lurdaep  within  it  necsds  must  be  that  many  a  thing  remains, 
Ingrown  with  the  soul  itself,  in  fashion  wonderful. 
llief«fat>a  at^  they  plied  with  pains,  and  render  back  in  full 
Thfrt*)rmt*nts  of  their  ancient  sins*    Some,  hung-up  on  high, 
Ar*  fttfetehed  out  to  the  empty  winds ;  some  have  sin's  deep  dye 
Wwlifid  dean  beneath  a  whirl piool  vast,  or  by  the  fire  out-brent. 
WebMreach  oBe  oui-  ghostly  weird  :  thereafter  are  we  sent 
^^ugh  wide  Elysium,  and,  a  few,  the  Happy  Fields  we  roam. 
Til  tlie  long  day,  the  orb  of  Time  running  full  circle  home. 
Hie  taken  out  tli€  cotici-ete  stain,  and  left  all  pure  and  fair 
lb  sense  ethereal,  and  the  fire  of  unpolluted  air,' 

Dante  umst  have  felt  that  the  man  who  could  thus 

aatidpate  the  doctHne  of  the  Church  was  not  unworthy 

I  to  be  his  guide  to  *  the  Happy  Fields  *  on  the  Mountain- 

'  *<>p.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  that  Virgil  is  far 

j  «i^  being  as  familiar  with  the  penitent  life  as  with 

[the  world  of   the   lost,    At  first  he   scarcely  knows 

tlier  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.    Again 

t  again  he  has  to  ask  his  way,  and  lean  on  the  guid- 

*ce  Df  the  penitents  themselves.    At  different  points, 

jf>rdHl!o  and  Htatius  become  his  guides ;  on  the  summit 

^tekla  supersedes  him;  and  when  Beatrice,  symbol 

Dirine  Revelation,  descends,  he  suddenly  vanishes 

>f  or(^  the  higher  wisdom. 


in.  The  Eartbxv  Paradibb. 

Thui  final  division  consists  of  a  great  table-land  on 

•ummit  of  the  Mountain,  covered  with  a  *  Divine 

'<*»^'  in  obvious  contrast  to  the  dark  and  savage 

|Woo(J  11,  which  Dante  lost  himself  at  the  beginning  of 

^«  Vmnvmdia.    We  have  seen  that  it  represents  the 

Garden  of  Eden,  symbol  of  just  government. 
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In  the  midst  stands  a  great  Tree,  bare  of  leaves 
flowers— the  Tree  of  Empire,  withered  up  and  barreiLl 
through  the  FalL  It  muBt  be  kept  in  mind  that  alnia§t{ 
the  entire  Bymbolism  of  this  part  of  the  Purgiilorml 
gathers  round  the  relations  between  Church  aau 
Empire*  The  narrative  passes  through  four  principaij 
movements* 

L  The  Procession  of  the  Spirit  in  Beyelation — tim\ 
Books  of  Scripture  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Church  iof 
the  centrep    The  Chariot  is  drawn  by  a  Gryphon*  repr©- ' 
senting  Christ;  and  on  the  Car  descends  Beatrice,  as 
the  Bride,  the  Spirit  of  Revelation. 

II,  The  Judgment  of  Dante.  Beatrice  refuses  to  un- 
veil and  reveal  her  beauty  till  Dante  makes  full  confes- 
sion of  his  unfaithfuljiess  to  her.  After  confession, 
Matelda,  the  Active  Life,  draws  him  through  Lethe, 
and  he  forgets  his  sins, 

IIL  Seven  Visious  of  the  History  of  Church  and 
Empire  pass  before  his  eyes,  ending  with  the  carrying 
away  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  in  1305, 

IV,  The  Final  Purification  of  Dante,  He  has  now 
learnt  from  Beatrice  the  one  great  lesson  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise— the  true,  ideal  relations  between  Church  and 
Empire,  and  must  pass  on  to  the  higher  revelations  of 
the  Celestial  Paradise.  For  these,  one  thing  is  neces- 
sary; the  quickoning  of  his  memory  of  good  deeds. 
Matelda  therefore  makes  him  drink  of  Eunoe,  which 
renews  his  soul  and  prepares  him  to  mount  among 
the  stars. 

One  final  remark.  The  first  impression  of  a  Protes- 
tant reader  is,  perhaps,  that  this  long  purifying  dis- 
cipline is  carried  out  by  man's  own  unaided  strength, 
independently  of  Divine  grace*  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  Dantes  thought.  The  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  process  is  even  possible,  is  the  salva- 
tion wrought  out  by  Christ,  This  is  implied  on  the 
Terraces  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Mountain  in  the  con- 
stant use  uf  Scripture  and  of  the  Hymns  and  Offices 
of  the  Church  ;  and  it  becomes  explicit  on  the  summit 
when  the  great  Procession  of  Revelation  appears  in  the 
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fbrm  of  tlie  Cross,  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Church  as 
itB  centre,  drawn  by  Christ  Himself  in  His  twofold 
nature.  Assuredly  Dante  had  no  idea  that  man  has 
any  natural  ability  to  save  himself:  from  first  to 
last^  lie  knew  that  'salvation  belongeth  unto  the 
Lord.- 
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THE  ANTE-PUBGATOBY 
Cantos  I-VIII 


Dore  tempo  per  tempo  li  rUtora. 

O.  xzm.84. 
fooo  d'amor  compia  in  iiii  punto 
Ci6  che  dee  eatlafar  chl  qni  s'astalla. 

O.  Yi.  88»  39. 


CHAPTEB  I 


OATO  OF  UnCA,  GUARDIAN  OF  ANTB-PUBQATORY 


To  one  who  has  accompanied  the  Pilgrims  through  *  the 
^  dead  air'  of  the  Inferno,  there  is  something  indescribably 

beautiful  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Purgatorio^  for  no 
I  poet  ever  knew  better  than  Dante  how  to  make  the 

landscape  answer  to  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  soul, 
[mm  face  to  face  in  a  glass.  It  is  the  moming  of  Easter 
jSimday,  and  he  has  risen  with  his  Lord  into  *  the  new 
[life**  Jnst  such  a  sky,  perhaps,  Christ  saw  in  the  garden 
[•in  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward 
1  firet  day  of  the  week ' : 

Bw^eet  colour  of  the  orlantat  Bapphire 

That  was  up-gatbering  in  the  seres @  aspect 

Of  the  pure  air,  aa  far  as  the  flret  circleg 

Unto  mine  eyes  did  recommence  delight, 

Soon  aa  I  iBmied  forth  from  the  dead  air 

Which  had  with  sadnesi  filled  my  eyee  and  breast* 

The  beauteous  planet  which  to  love  gives  strength 

Was  m&kiDg  all  the  orient  to  laugh. 

Veiling  the  Fishes  that  were  in  her  escort  J 

Ho  haa  eome  out  of  '  an  horror  of  great  darkness  *  into 
a  world  of  morning  peace  and  hope  and  love.  The  sun 
is  not  yet  risen,  but  all  around  him  is  '  the  dawning 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 

iUter  gazing  for  a  moment  at  the  East,  Dante  turned 
to  the  right  hand,  the  direction  appropriate  to  the  God- 
ward  life,  aa  the  left  waa  to  the  lost  world  from  which 
he  had  Jast  escaped.  The  movement  was  probably  in- 
stinctive, his  eye  being  caught  by  a  great  constellation 
irf  lour  stars  burning  so  brightly  in  the  Southern  sky 

*  Bfov»  iT*  la 
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that  'the  heaven  eeemed  to  rejoice  in  their  flamee*' 
Whether  Dante  had  ever  heard  of  the  Southern  Cross 
or  not,  the  symbolic  meaoing  is  obvious,^  They  are  the 
stars  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  Pmdeneep  Jiistica, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude^  the  great  natural  virtues 
lost  hj  the  Fall,  and  to  be  regained  only  by  climbing  to 
the  Mountain-top,  Dante's  eyes  had  never  seen  them 
before,  for  they  had  long  ago  disappeared  from  that 
'Northern  widowed  site'  from  which  he  had  come. 
None  but  *  the  first  people'  had  beheld  them-- Adam  and 
Eve  ere  sin  drove  them  from  the  Garden.  Even  now  to 
the  poet  they  shine  only  as  distant  ideals  in  the  heavens; 
and  it  is  not  until  ho  regains  the  Eden  on  the  summit 
and  is  drawn  by  Matelda  through  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
that  they  descend  and  become  familiar  presences  on 
earth,  encircling  him  with  their  arms  and  leading^  Mm 
to  the  eyes  of  Beatrice : 

Then  forth  she  drew  me,  and  all  dripping  brought 

Within  the  dance  of  the  four  beautiful. 

And  each  one  with  her  arm  did  cover  me. 

•  We  here  are  Nymphs,  and  in  the  Heaven  are  Bta»| 

Ere  Beatrice  descended  to  the  world. 

We  as  her  handmaids  were  ordained  to  her. 

We  41  lead  thee  to  her  eyes/  * 

Yet  even  from  the  Northern  world  thus  widowed  of  the 
natural  virtues*  Dante  found  one  on  whose  face  the  four 

*  Pw^ff.  L  23-27*  According  to  Butler,  the  reference  U  almcigt  certainly 
to  the  Southern  Cross :  *  Not  only  may  Dante  have  heard  of  it  from 
traveUers«  bat  his  own  astronomical  knowledge  was  probably  STiUQciemt 
to  tell  him  that  the  *' stttentricnal  sUo"  had  once  enjoyed  the  ai^ht  of 
the  four  fitarSf  which  have  been  Tiaible  bb  far  north  as  tho  shores  of  thu 
Baltic'  Against  thia  is  the  difficulty  that  the  thre^  etats  of  the  theolo- 
gical virtues  mentioned  in  Canto  viii,  89-9il  lire  obviously  allegorical ;  aivd 
also,  Dante  expressly  says  these  four  have  never  been  seen  in  thm 
Northern  hemisphere  since  the  days  of  Edeo, 

*  Purg.  xxxL  103-109,  See  also  xxbc  130^132.  The  'larger  eonst«lI&. 
tions  burning'  of  the  sky  of  Purgatory  may  beeompored  with  ViigiT* 
words  aboMt  the  Elysian  Fields; : 

L&rgior  hie  campoa  lether,  eb  lumine  vestit 
Furpureo  :  ftolemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunL 

—jEn.  vi,  640-641. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  more  exact  correspondence  to  77u  Drtam  <jfSc^pi4^i 
•TheiTe  were  aiAra  which  we  never  saw  from  this  place,  and  their  ma^^ 
ttid^  weits  such  aa  we  never  imagined** 
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itars  shone  with  the  hrightness  of  the  eun.  Turning  a 
Itttle  to  the  North  he  saw  an  old  man  with  long  white 
beard,  and  so  venerable  in  his  look  that  no  father  could 
benuire  worthy  to  receive  reverence  from  a  son,^  It  is 
tlit&mous  Cato  of  Utica,  the  Warder  of  the  Mount,  or 
mlher  of  the  Ante-Purgatory  at  its  hase,  and  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  figure*  in  the  whole  poem*  When  the 
pmi  ciril  war  broke  out  in  49  b.c,  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  Cato  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  On  the 
defeat  of  Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46»  he  re- 
lohed  to  cotomit  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Uie  conqueror  and  survive  to  witness  what  he  re- 
pried  am  the  enslavement  of  his  country.  Before 
stabMng  himself  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  rending  over  more  than  once  Plato's  discussion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Phmdo — a  dialogue,  how- 
em,  which  strongly  condemns  suicide,^  The  mystery 
i«how  such  a  man  is  set  here  as  Guardian  of  the  Mount 
on  which  only  Christian  souls  are  purified.  As  an 
enemy  of  Caesar,  we  might  almost  expect  to  find  him  in 
the  Niath  Circle  of  the  Inferno  with  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
On  as  a  suicide  we  might  look  for  him  among  the 
Violeiit  against  Themselves.  Even  if,  as  some  hold,  no 
P^an  is  punished  in  this  class  on  the  ground  that 
ItQfitiieD  morality  did  not  regard  suicide  as  sinful,  why, 
in  that  case,  did  not  Dante  set  him  in  the  Limbo  of 
Virtuous  Heathen,  in  company  with  Virgil  and  Csesar, 
•ad  his  own  wife  Marcia?  From  line  90,  it  seems  that 
to  wag  actually  his  original  place  in  the  other  world ; 
for  the  words,  '  when  I  came  forth  thence,'  can  only 
^«r  to  the  Limbo  '  beyond  the  evil  river,*  where  his 

'  ^ttbia  description  of  him  as  a  man  of  veoemble  ag«  and  {^ppearanoe, 
^t«  follows  Luc&n  {PharMOfXia,  li.  372.376).  His  actual  ag«  at  bia  death 
*J*'arty^iiinc. 

J^Wo»  61,  62,  Socratea  argues  that  the  philosopher  *  will  be  willing 
*^  thomgh  he  will  not  take  his  own  life**  To  this  Cebes  objecta  with 
**^fl«Btio(ii  why,  *when  a  man  Is  better  dead"!  'Tbere  \h  a  doctrine,' 
^Socmt**,  *  whtepered  In  eeeret  that  man  is  a  priaoner  who  has  no 
*  to  open  the  door  of  hti  prison  and  run  away ;  this  is  a  great 
OTwhieb  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Tet  I  too  believe  that  the 
=,  Jin  oar  petard ians,  and  that  we  ate  a  possession  of  theirs  *  (Jowett'a 
^■llitton). 
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wife  still  was*  W©  rnuBt  suppose  then  that  Cato,  dying 
in  46  B.C,,  remained  for  about  eighty  years  in  Limboi 
and  that  he  was  rescued  along  with  the  Old  Testament 
saints  when  Christ  •  descended  into  Hell/  although  no 
hint  of  this  is  elsewhere  given*^  It  shows  the  extm^ 
ordinary  reverence  in  which  Dante  held  him.  He 
accepted  the  view  of  his  character  taken  by  Cicenv 
Lucan,  and  virtually  the  whole  world  of  antiquity. 
Virgil  makes  him  Lawgiver  to  the  holy  dead  in  Elysium^ 
and  it  was  probably  this  which  suggested  to  Dante  bif 
hinction  here  on  Mount  Purgatory.*  His  admiratioa 
of  him  runs  through  many  passages  in  his  prose  works. 
In  the  De  Monarchia  (ii,  5)^  he  callfi  him  '  the  severest 
champion  of  true  liberty/  and  says  that  in  order  to 
'kindle  in  the  world  the  passionate  love  of  liberty,  he 
showed  how  dear  was  liberty,  choosing  to  pass  out  oi 
life  a  free  man,  rather  than  without  liberty  to  abide  in 
life/  *0  most  sacred  heart  of  CatOp'  he  exclaims  in  the 
ConvitOt  *  who  will  presume  to  speak  of  thee?  Certainly 
nothing  greater  than  silence  can  be  said  of  thee ' ;  and 
in  another  passage  he  rises  into  what  seems  to  he 
an  extraordinary  extravagance  of  veneration :  *  What 
earthly  man  was  more  worthy  to  symbolize  God  than 
Cato?  Certainly  none/*  His  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom made  him  in  Dante's  eyes  the  one  man  worthy  to 
act  as  Guardian  of  that  Mountain  on  which  the  soul, 
freed  from  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  shook  off  tht 
tyrannies  of  sin  and  sought  *  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God/  Hence  Virgil  commends  Dante 
to  Cato  as  a  kindred  soul : 

*  Now  m&j  it  please  thee  to  vouchsafe  hJB  coming; 
He  goea  in  Bearch  of  Liberty,  which  i«  so  deari 
A»  knaweth  he  who  life  for  her  refuses. 
Thou  knoweat  it;  since,  for  her,  to  thee  not  bitter 
Wai  death  in  Utica,  where  thon  didst  leave 
The  vesture  which  at  the  great  day  will  be  so  bright*'  •  ' 


^  Inf.  W.  55-€l. 

■  Cicero's  Zk  Ojg^U,  L  31 ;  Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  it.  380^L    The  psf ermo^t 
to  VirgU  Is  In -1^1*.  Tlii,  670 : 

BecretaHiiie  pioA ;  bis  d&atem  jura  Cmtonem* 

^  Purgt*  L  70-7Sw    In  contraati  it  is  emiout  to  read  MommieQ^a  coa- 
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Look  at  it  as  we  may,  however,  Cato  remains  one  of 
the  most  mjeterioua  figures  in  the  poem,  an  anomaly 
which  haa  never  been  quite  eatiefactorily  ex  plained. 
Although  rescued  with  the  Old  Testament  saints^  he  is 
uot  admitted  with  them  to  the  ^oy  of  Paradise,  He  is 
not  even  eet  on  a  level  with  the  souh  who  arrive  to 
parify  themselves  in  his  *aeven  kingdoms/ as  the  Seven 
Terraces  are  called.  Generation  after  generation  hia 
doom  19  to  see  them  come  and  pass  upward  to  the 
eternal  freedom,  while  he,  as  Guardian  of  the  Mount, 
r^matQg  a  prisoner  at  the  foot  until  the  Judgment  Day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  his  doom  will  then  be.  The 
werdf, 'the  vesture  which  at  the  great  day  will  be  so 
Wfht,'  imply  that  the  body  which  he  had  cast  off  by 
Buicide  will  he  restored  in  some  glorified  form.  But  no 
hint  is  given  as  to  whether  this  involves  his  ascension 
to  Paradise,  to  toke  his  place  there  with  Trajan  and 
KhipGUS  in  a  Diviner  liberty  than  that  for  which  he  died 
on  earth.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  his 
return  to  the  Limbo  whence  he  tmme,  to  be  there,  per- 
haps, the  most  glorious  form  in  the  hemisphere  of  light 
^thin  which  Dante  saw  'honourable  people/  the  great 
Wid  noble  souls  of  the  ancient  pagan  world.  ^ 

A  further  difficulty  springs  from  the  apparently 
*33abiguous  sense  in  which  the  word  liberty  is  used.  To 
®*y  that  the  man  who  flung  life  away  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  is  worthy  to  guard  the  Mount  of  liberty^ 
^plains  nothing  unless  '  liberty  *  means  the  same  thing 
1^  the  two  cases.  This,  however,  is  not  evident  upon 
™  surface.  When,  for  example^  in  the  passage  quoted 
^ve  Virgil  commends  Dante  to  Cato  because  he  too 
>*  a  seeker  for  liberty,  it  certainly  seems  that  'liberty* 

^^t^umi  charocterkatipn  of  Cato :  *  A  man  ot  the  b€st  intentloni  and 
^"^^t  dtvotedDe8»,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  Quiatotic  and  one  of  the  moat 
™^kM  phenomena  In  this  age  eo  abounding  in  |>oIitLcal  caricatiiresH. 
^'Wiotiralile  wid  fltcadfaat^  earn  est  in  purpose  and  in  action^  full  of  attach- 
**^t  to  h\A  eouatry  and  to  tte  hereditary  co institution,  hut  dull  in 
lutntiisci  ^^^  sensuonalj  as  well  ofi  morally  destitute  of  passlout  he  might 
***^alT  haT«  made  a  tolerable  state- accountant.*  He  calls  him  *an 
J!ji*|aiBioned  pedant/  'a  strange  caricature  of  his  ancestor'  the  old 
C^i  waLklng  about  Hhe  sinful  capital  as  a  model  burgess  and  mirror  of 
'W««*(ff<**^Ty  of  Rams,  iv>  4S4,  English  Translatiou). 
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is  being  used  with  a  double  meaning.     Cato  sought 
liberty  in   the  political   sense — from   the    tyranny  of 
CsBsar;    whereas  Dante  was  seeking  moral  liberty^ — 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  sin  within  the  soul- 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  reaL 
Wo  mutt  not  assume  too  readily  that  Dante  drew  our 
modern  sharp   line  of   distinction  between  civil  aad 
moral  liberty.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
strikiBg  characteristics  of  the  Purgatorio  that  the»® 
two  liberties  are  throughout  most  intimately  and  vitally 
blended  together.    As  we  shall  see,  the  great  climb  up 
the  Mountain  simply  brings  the  race  back  to  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  moral  state   from  which  it  felL      This 
original  moral  state  consists  of  the  natural  virtual 
Prudence,    Justice,    Temperance,  and    Fortitude— tb® 
four  stars  which  Dante  saw  shining  full  on  Cato's  fao^* 
But  it  is   just  these   natural  virtues  without  whi^l^ 
political  freedom  cannot  exist;   and  therefore  Damte 
identifies  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  the  Mountaiii-top 
with  the  ideal  Empire — the  blessedness  and  freedom  O* 
this  present  life  under  the  government  of  an  ideal  Em* 
peror,  who  takes  the  natural  virtues  for  liia  law.^    What 
Dante  does  then  is  simply  this.    He  takes  the  maji  on 
whose  face  the  four  stars  of  the  natural  virtues  shine 
with  clearest  light,  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  such 
an  ideaJ  of  free  and  just  government,  parted  with  life 
itself,  and  makes  him  the  Guardian  of  the  Mount  which 
must  be  climbed  before  that   ideal   can  be  reached* 
When  Virgil  therefor©  says  that  Dante  was,  like  Cato, 
a  seeker  of  liberty,  he  is  drawing  no  distinction  between 
civil  and  moral  Uberty.    Dante  recognized  none ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Purgatorio  im 
that  only  by  the  regaining  of  the  natural  virtues  ca^ 
the  lost  Eden   be  restored   to   the   human   race,   the 
Earthly    Paradise   of  righteous    government^    which 
aecures  to  all  men  freedom  and  peace.* 

At  this  point  w©  come  upon  a  veiy  curious  reference 
to  Oatos  wife,  Marcia,     Virgil*  who  comes  from  the 

1  Ik  Moru  111-  le. 

*  B«e  expoeitiou  of  eloslng  CAtitoBt  l><  379  It 
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ibo  where  she  is,  uees  her  name  to  mduee  Cato  to 
>w  Dante  to  pass  up  the  Seven  Terraces : 

•  By  im  ih«  eternal  edicts  are  not  brokeo ; 
8imeo  thi^  one  lives,  and  Minos  binds  not  me; 
Bui  of  thmt  circle  I,  where  are  the  chaste 
Wjm^  0i  thf  Msreia,  who  in  looks  stilt  prays  thee, 
O  lioly  hmmU  to  hold  her  as  thine  own ; 
For  lore  of  her,  then,  incline  thee  nn to  us* 
Pffnust  tu  Uirough  thy  sevenfold  realm  to  go  i 
TTianlFa  will  I  bear  back  to  her  on  thy  behalf, 
If  to  bp  tnentiooed  there  below  thou  det^est*  ^ 

I  reply  is  that  he  needs  qq  *  flattery '  to  perBuade 

if,  as  Virgil  had  said,  a  'Lady  of  Heaven*  had 

t  them,  no  more  is  necessary.     As  to  Marcia,  on 

th  his  love  was  so  great  that  he  granted  every  grace 

I  aaked ;  but,  h*^  tmya> 

*  Now  Ikat  she  dwells  beyond  the  evil  Hver, 
fl3h«  can  ni>  longer  move  me,  by  that  law 
Wllleh«  when  I  issued  forth  from  there,  wa«  mude.' ' 

Ifc  b  dilEetilt  to  say  what  law  h  referred  to«  In  an 
Article  on  '  Dante  and  Paganism/  Dr.  Fearon  refuses  to 
regard  thm  as  a  general  law  applicahle  to  all  outside  of 
Cbtt  Inferno :  *  There  is.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  indlea- 
lion  in  the  Sacrtd  Drama  of  any  general  law  that  souls 
ill  Paradiae  or  in  Ptirgatory  (whether  outside  or  inside 
tll0  gate)  sboald  be  wholly  unmoved  by  the  influence 
of  eoola  in  Limbo,  On  the  contrary*  Bordello,  in  tlie 
eighth  eanto  of  the  Ihtr^atory^  says  that  it  will  give 
Jpj  lo  the  sptri ta  who  are  singing  the  compline  hymn 
bk  the  Flowery  Valley  to  see  Virgil  (whom  he  knows) 
and  Dante  (whom  he  believes)  to  be  denizens  of 
Umbo,  And  I  am  therefore  djspo^etl  to  think  that  this 
*"  law  **  waa  a  special  condition  made  with  Cato  when  he 
wmm  takeo  from  Ilell  on  an  oceaaion  of  special  intervon- 
tfen»  whether  by  an  angel  or  otherwisOt  for  the  special 
aod  tempoimry  purpose  of  receiving  souk  in  Ante^ 
*^    If,  on  tho  other  hand^  we  assume,  as  is 


AlMsIs'ai 


I  in  /i^,  tv.  isa 


k  C^miwfif^  W^hromrf  Itm.     Dr.  Fearon  holds  that  Cato  was 
I  si  Ibtt  mmm  tiint  as  the  Old  Taituikant  saints  (I^f,  Iv,  BMl). 
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commonly  done,  that  Cato  was  rescued  at  th 
Christ*s  Descent  into  Hell,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whi 
new  law  of  this  kind  was  then  passed,  unless  it  be  thj 
involved  in  our  Lords  words:  'They  which  shall  I 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  worlds  and  the  resuj 
rection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  i 
marriage  * :  all  ties  of  mere  flesh  and  blood  are  dissolved 
Cato's  statement  that  on  earth  he  granted  Marcia 
every  wish  seems  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  story  i 
told  by  LucaDp  to  the  effect  that  Cato  yielded  up  hi 
wife,  with  her  father's  sanction,  to  his  friend  Hortensiui 
and  that  on  the  death  of  Hortensius  she  was,  at  hi 
own  request,  remarried  to  him,  that  she  might  befi 
*  the  empty  name '  of  wife  and  have  Marcia^  tmfa  i 
Cato  written  on  her  tomb.  Out  of  this  story,  Dan) 
in  the  Convito  weaves  a  most  peculiai^  allegory,  th 
principal  point  of  which  is  that  the  return  of  Marciat 
Cato  late  in  life  typifies  the  return  of  the  noble  aoult 
God  in  old  age.^ 

We  now  come  to  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  symboIisB 
which  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  because  so  mufl 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Purgatorio  hangs  upon  it.  Cat 
commands  VirgO  to  take  Dante  down  to  the  very  shot 
of  the  Mountain,  *  where  the  wave  beats  it,*  and  thfifi 
do  two  things :  wash  his  face  in  morning  dew  from  tl 
stains  with  which  his  passage  through  Hell  had  defilfi 
it ;  and  gird  him  with  one  of  the  smooth  pliant  rush 
which  grew  in  the  soft  ooze.  The  descent  to  the  shoi 
is  itself  symbolic.  The  opening  by  which  the  POgriJ 
had  emerged  from  Hell  was  evidently  a  little  way  ' 
the  slope ;  but  Dante  must  humble  himself  to  the  low< 
point  of  penitence— no  man  can  begin  to  climb  W 
does  not  start  from  '  the  miry  clay.*    Virgil  accordinl 

The  office  for  which  he  was  deUvered-^GuftttUaii  ot  Ante  Purgntor 
one  *  for  which  there  would  be  iio  occAsion  until  Christlftus  hft 
and  died  repentant** 

i  Lnke  i3L  35.  In  Purg.  ilx,  136-138  Dante  uaes  this  verse  in  a  i 
Allegorical  fieuie.  Adrian  v,  rebuliee  him  for  kneeling  to  him  a«  If 
wa<  still  Pope,  by  re  minding  him  of  the  passage  Nequ^  nttbent — ^Tl 
neither  marry**  Aa  Pope  he  was  the  Church's  Spouse,  but  death  1 
canoelled  the  marriage  bond*     See  p.  365, 

*  €m^,  Iv,  X3;  Lucau,  Phart.  IL  328-337. 
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kadi  Dante  downwards  across  a  solitary  plain  until 
thfiy  reacb  the  shadow  of  the  Mountain,  where  '  the 
dew  fights  with  the  sun/  There  Virgil  stopped  and 
with  the  clear  morning  dew  washed  away  the  stains  of 
the  Inferno: 


Botb  of  bis  baods  upon  the  grass  outspread 
In  g-entle  maxmer  did  my  Master  place ; 
Whence  I,  who  was  aware  of  his  intent, 
Extended  unto  him  my  tearful  cheeks  : 
There  did  he  make  in  me  uncovered  wholly 
That  hue  which  Hell  had  hidden  o^erin  me.^ 


I  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  symbolic  act  of 
mming?  Doubtless  Plunaptre  is  partly  right  when 
he  finds  in  it  the  danger  of  defilement  through  pro- 
long^ contemplation  of  evil  and  its  punishment, 
althQagh  one  cannot  but  think  that  he  does  Dante 
lerioufl  injustice  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  stains 
left  on  his  face  by  the  Inferno.  *  Contact  with  e vilj  even 
witli  the  righteous  Nemesis  that  falls  on  evil/  he  says, 
*ui  not  without  its  perils.  The  man  catches  something 
rf  the  taint  of  the  vices  on  which  he  looks.  He  is 
infected  with  the  bassa  voglia^  which  lingers  aa  it  listens 
to  the  revilingg  of  the  base.  He  becomes  hard  and 
nbntless  as  he  dwells  with  those  who  have  periehed  in 
ihdr  hatred.  He  looks  on  the  sufif eringa  of  the  lost,  not 
only  with  awe  and  dread,  but  with  a  Tertullian-like 
ferocity  of  exultation.  He  analyzes  the  foulness  of  their 
pHt  as  with  the  cynical  realism  which  is  dominant 
in  modern  French  literature.  Before  the  work  of 
P«liifi<^tion  can  begin,  before  he  can  prepare  himself  to 
tt«rt  the  gaze  of  the  angel-guard  of  Paradise,  he  must 
deft&se  himself  from  that  blackness  of  the  pit*  The  eye 
^*sm©t  see  clearly  the  beauty,  outward  or  spiritual, 
ttieh  10  to  work  out  its  restoration  to  humanity  and 
Winesa,  until  its  memories  of  the  abyss  are  made  less 
kem  and    virulent/^     Whatever   modicum    of   truth 

'JWf.L  94-136.  Dr.  BoDlDger  in  his  essftjon  *  Dante  m  a  Prophet* 
MttoQt  the  sytnboUam  contained  tn  tbe  fact  that  the  command  comes 
**lDito  and  is  carried  out  by  Virgil :  *■  Before  the  actual  penance  began, 
*J^ill  ftod  fithic&l  ai^ienee  had  had  a  purifying  Influence  npoti  hia 
Plitt^l  iool*  (ShAdies  in  European  BistOTy,  p,  01,  Englwh  Translation), 

*  *Tb«  PttiK&torlo  of  Dante ' :  Contemporari/  Beview,  Sept.  1884, 
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there  may  be  in  this  is  seriously  injured  bj  the  anmiiag 
exaggeration  of  the  moral   defilement  contracted  bj 
Dante  in  his  passage  through  the  lost  world*    It  cannot 
be  denied,  of  course,  that  more  than  once  he  lapsed  into 
something  of  the  infernal  spirit  of  the  place ;  but  te  stf 
without  qualification  that  he  looked  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  lost  *  with  a  Tertullian-like  ferocity  of  exultation*' 
is  disproved  by  the  way  in  which  again  and  again 
wept  when  he  saw  their  torments.^    And  indeed  it 
just  in  this  weeping  that  we  find  the  true  reason  for 
washing  of  his  face.    In  line  L27  he  says: 

I  extended  unto  him  my  tearful  cheeks* 

It  is  surely  obiious  that  a  man  so  callous  as  to  ana!f5t^3 
the  guilt  of  the  lost  with  the  *  cynical  realism  *  of  mode^c^ 
French  literature,  would  never  have  stained  his  cheel 
with  tears  at  all.  While,  therefore,  there  is  some  truth  i 
the  view  that  the  contemplation  of  evil  and  its  puoislm-' 
ment  stains  the  soul,  Dante  himself  seems  to  lay  ib 
chief  emphasis  on  another  and  less  obvious  effect,    ffi^ 
tears  had  rendered  him  less  fit  to  climb  the  MountaiiB- 
His  very  grief  for  the  perdition  of  the  souls  of  other* 
held  him  back  from  beginning  the  salvation  of  his  owit* 
It  may  seem  callous  to  say  so,  yet  it  is  moraUy  aflJ 
psyohologically  true.    Excessive  grief  for  others  makes 
grief  for  one's  own  sins  more  difficult.    As  Virgil  oB 
one  occasion  tells  Dante,  his  tears  were  an  impeacb* 
ment  of  the  justice  of  God.*    If  too  long  indulged  in, 
they  lead  to  decay  of  the  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  reaUty 
of  it*    The  feeling  soon  follows  that  the  suffering  iB 

)  Dr.  Moore  ■eems  to  agree  wilb  Plumptre.    la  hb  Essaj  en  DaMi 
AUititiU  towards  Sins  {StudUs  in  Dante ^  2nd  Series),  be  discusses  il 

e0nslderabl6  length  the  poet's  v^fii%,  which  ^c^mbmea/  he  a^ys^  *tM 
Inward  feeling  of  scorn  or  contempt  with  ita  outward  expression  in  ths 
wnj  of  somethuig  like  studied  insult  or  mockerj/  I  am  not  concerned  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  *  insult^'  though  I  think  it  is  much  exaggeratoL 
Dante  himself,  I  ba're  no  doubt,  regarded  it  as  righteous  indignation. 
On  the  same  pr[ncip!es  of  mterprcbation,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wh^  we 
tiboald  not  call  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  an  example  of 
vfipiu  In  BLUj  case,  the  view  I  take  above  is  not  affected  *  the  mention  of 
his  *  tearful  checks '  shows  that  It  is  his  sorrow  for  sumers  which  Virgil 
washes  away— which,  I  suppose,  wili  be  regarded  as  only  another  case  ol 
v0pit  an  d  '  Tertullian-like  f eroei  ty '  f 
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red,  and  that  sinners  are  mere  victims;  and 
VwhiD  tMa  comes,  the  power  of  true  repentance  departs. 
I  hehori,  Dante  appears  to  have  felt  that  his  own  salvar 
jtiim  demanded  the  laying  aside  of  his  excess  of  sorrow 
[farthelosfc:  to  wash  his  tear^talned  cheeks  was  the 
[dktftte  alike  of  Cato  and  Virgil,  Virtue  and  Reason. 
I  There  was  a  moral  and  psychological  necessity  for  it,  if 

he  wag  ever  to  brace  himself  to  climb  the  purifying 

Mtmnt 

The  rPAsnn  given  by  Cato  for  thia  cleansing  is  one 
^  itiib  runs  from  this  onward  through  the  whole  poem : 

■  For  'twere  not  fitting  that  the  ©ye  overcast 

By  any  mist  should  go  before  the  first 
Minister  who  Is  of  those  of  Paradise/ ^ 

It  tg  the  beginning  of  the  long  procegs  of  purification 

which  ends   in  the   Beatific   Vision, — how   long    and 

gmdaal  only  a  careful  study  of  the  Purgatoria  and  the 

Araciwo  wiil  show.    Whether  *the  first  minister'  ia 

the  Angel-Pilot  of  penitents  from  the  mouth  of  the 

mwTtOr  the  Confessor  who  sits  at  St,  Peter's  Gate, 

Daotes  ©yea  were  unable  to  endure  the  brightness,^ 

Ailie  conqaers  sin  after  sin,  he  is  indeed  able  to  see  the 

I  Angd-gnaFdian  of  each  Terrace,  but  never  with  clear 

I  ttnwavering   eyea.     When,  on   the  Mountain-top,  he 

I  meets  Beatrice,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  he  can  see  her 

at  first  only  underneath  a  veil.      His  passage  from 

BeaT0ti  to  Heaven  of  Paradise  ia  marked  by  the  in- 

I  cns^g  beauty  of  her  eyes  and  smile.    It  is  not  until 

tlo  hss  reached  the  Empyrean,  and  has  gained  in  his 

upward  flight  all  virtues,  natural  and  supernatural^ 

Ikt  his  eyes  are  able  to  bear  the  final  vision  of  the 

l^rittity ;  and  even  then  it  comes  to  him  only  as  in  a 

*l<rfty  fantaay/    This  washing  of  his  'tearful  cheeks' 

here  on  the  shore  of  Mount  Purgatory  is  the  first  act  of 

fimtlpng  and  gradual  purification  which  leads  at  last 

to  the  Beatific  Vision   which  haunted    the   spiritual 

Inrngination  of  every  mediaeval  saint* 

1%  m  not  by  aceiiient  that  the  dew  is  chosen  as  the 


>  Pm^.  L  mm. 


*  Purg.  U.  70  §4. 
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purifying  agent  It  web  probably  suggested  by  thi 
'light  daw*  with  which  Virgil  telle  ua  the  commdai 
of  Miaenus  were  sprinkled  when  they  performed  hii 
funeral  rites,^  Doubtless  also  many  a  passage  of 
Bcriptura  must  haire  hallowed  the  dew  to  Dante'f 
imagination,  such  as,  *  I  wiU  be  as  the  dew  unto  iHraeL" 
and  *  Like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  cometh  down  i 
the  mountaina  of  Zion':*  it  would  represent  the  < 
ing  power  which  descends  direct  and  pure  from  Heftv 
itself.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  with  tbaifi 
two  strands  of  association  was  intertwined  a  thirds  thit 
of  Nature  as  a  kind  of  sacramental  means  of  gtsM 
The  day  has  just  issued  *in  the  beauties  of  hoUnaa 
from  the  womb  of  the  morning,'  and  '  the  dew  of  iti 
youth 'is  still  upon  it.  In  that  hour  before  thedawi 
when  the  world  seems  newborn  and  unstained  by  all 
the  wrong  and  outrage  of  the  sinful  day,  there  is  somc^ 
thing  pure  and  virginal  which  rebukes  whatever  be* 
longs  to  the  night  and  darkness.  Dante  had  juat 
escaped  from  the  dark  lakes  and  rivers  of  a  gloocol 
underworld,  without  sun  or  sky  or  return  of  day;  b^^ 
it  might  well  appear  to  him  as  if  the  clear  momifil 
dew  had  power  to  wash  away  the  stain  and  evil  of  i^ 
It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  punishments  of  the  lost  tkfl 
the  great  eacrameat  of  Nature  is  withdrawn  fro* 
them,  that  the  very  elements  of  wind  and  water,  aart?« 
and  fire,  have  become  their  enemies,  and  that,  in  ' 
sense  more  awful  than  Milton's^  there  would  neve^ 
more  return  to  them 

Day,  or  the  sweat  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  tight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer 'a  rose, 
Or  flcKke,  or  berdB,  or  human  face  Divine.^ 

To  emerge  from  thte  'blind  world'  on  to  sunlit  mountail 

>  Mn^  tL  230 :  Spargen»  rore  ItrL    Bee  also  Uaea  686,  680.  ^M 

*  Hoaeft  xlT.  5  j  Pa,  cxjtxIlL  a    Bp^oser  In  The  Faerie  Qutene  (Bk«^ 
c&Qto  ilU  13)  connectfl  the  dew  with  Hope  la  the  Mnaque  of  Cupid : 

^  She  ftlwaj  sm^ld,  and  tn  li«r  hand  did  hold  ^M 

An  holy-wAter-aprlneki©,  dipt  in  deowe*'  ^B 

ThLii  however,  la,  as  Euiktn  Mjt,  *  £»llaetoiift  Hope/  which  vanlihea  Uk 


moraing  dew. 


■  Far,  La^,  IIL  IMC  J 
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I  on  which  the  dews  of  Heaven  fall,  ie  to  pass  into 

rorW  where  Nature  is  still  a  *  ministering  spirit*  to 

liem  that  ehaU  be  heirs  of  salvation/    It  is  with  thig 

DnTictioD  that  Dante  watches  every  change  of  the 

fttural  world :  from  the  hour  before  the  dawn  when 

iseei  from  afar  'the  trembling  of  the  sea/  and  the 

3g  of  the  morning  sky  from  white  and  red  to 

Mige,  on  to  the  soft  pensive  hour  when  the  vesper 

i*@aemeth  to  deplore  the  dying  day/    That  aU  this 

etry  of  Nature  is  spiritual  and  sacramental  becomes 

IcTident  when  we  reach  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the 

summit,  and  find  Matelda  gathering  flowers  and  sing- 

ImgDdectasti^  for  very  gladness  of  Gods  handiwork, 

I  For  it  is  this  same  Matelda  who  completes  the  puriflca^ 

1m  begun  by  the  dew  by  drawing  Dante  through  the 

^ten  of  Lethe,  which  wash  away  the  very  memory 

ofiin  and  wrong/    To  some  minds,  this  infusion  into 

]tli«deicriptive  passages  of  the  Purgatorio  of  a  spiritual 

(iQdsimramental  ^ense  may  seem  to  disturb  and  lessen 

their  pure  poetic  beauty.    But  we  must  take  Dante  as 

we  find  him,  and  to  a  mind  like  his,  as  to  Plato  and 

ih@  PsaimiBts,  it  was  the  chief  joy  of  all  the  beauty  of 

I  this  Yi^ible  world  that  it  leads  the  soul  of  man  upward 

I  to  the  Eternal  and  Uncreated  Loveliness  of  which  it  is 

i  tie  dim  and  wavering  shadow.    It  is  the  joy  8t  Francis 

[  •fcfo?©  to  express  in  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun,  in  which 

l^greetesun  and  moon,  wind  and  water,  fire  and  earth, 

ia  hit  brother  and  sister  and  mother,  the  kindred  and 

I  bfcndfl  of  his  soul 

tb  symbolism  of  the  rush  is  much  more  specific, 

^  plant   is   the    emblem    of   Humility ;    but  Cato's 

<^^ption  of  it  shows  that  it  is  not  Humility  in  a  mere 

^1  ^tnse  he  has  in  mind.    He  calls  it  a  'smooth 

'  and  says ; 

•  No  other  plaot^  sucli  as  doth  put  forth 
FoUage  or  hardeoeth^  can  there  have  life, 
BeeauAfi  it  jfeldeth  not  tmto  the  shock h/  ^ 

Th^  lack  of  leaves  may,  indeed,  refer  to  Humility  in 


'ft.ielLl:Piirff.  :ixviiL  so.    See  p,  8^364;  383  ffi 
'  ^.  t»i,  01408,    See  p.  ifia.  '  F 


Purg.  L  m ;  103-105, 
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a  general  sense — it  has  no  pride  of  foliage;  but  tlw 
absence  of  hardening  shows  that  the  principal  idea  kf 
aa  Ruakin  sajs,  that  of '  humiHty  under  chastisement*^ 
The  smooth  loafless  rush,  never  hardening  into  woodj 
fibre,  oflfers  no  opposition  to  the  waves,  but  htunbly 
bends  before  their  blows,  and,  bending,  is  not  brokm 
This  is  the  special  quality  of  Humility  which  is  abao* 
lutely  necessary  for  the  climbing  of  a  Mountain  where 
sin  is  purified  by  suffering.  If  a  man  harden  hia  heart 
and,  like  Capaneus  in  Hell,  refuse  to  bend  beneath  the 
euccessive  waves  of  God's  chastisement^  he  only  bindi 
his  sins  more  hopelessly  upon  his  soulj  and  ehang^i 
chastening  into  judgment.  His  very  defiance  becomei 
his  torment**  This  willingness  to  accept  the  purifyiiig 
pain— as  when  Cranmer  thrust  the  'unworthy  hand* 
which  had  signed  his  recantations  into  the  flame— la 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  every  soul  upon  the  MountaiiL 
So  eager  arc  some  of  the  penitents  to  face  their  suffer- 
ings that  they  grudge  the  time  spent  in  speech  with 
Dante.  Porese  Donati  on  the  Terrace  of  Gluttony 
checks  himself  when  he  uses  the  word  pain ; 

*  I  say  our  pain*  and  ought  to  say  our  solace.*' 

The  aouls  of  the  Sensual,  when  they  wish  to  see  Dauta, 
are  careful  not  to  step  outside  the  purifying  flam€e» 
So  perfect  is  this  willingness  to  suffer  that  no  eKtemiil 
force  whatever  is  necessary  to  hold  the  pemtents  in 
their  places — their  own  wills  suffice ;  and  the  an©  and 

*  Modem  Painters,  iiL  p.  201  (Library  Edition)t  Referring  to  Uift 
paaaage  Jtist  quoted,  Huiskiti  proceeds :  *  It  eatiuot  but  strike  the  rewlar 
ilngtilftrly  ho w  deep  and  baJ*moniouB  a  aigniUcimce  runs  through  aU  ihm^ 
words  of  Dajite— how  every  fijUable  of  them,  the  more  w©  penetrate  It* 
becomes  a  seed  of  farther  thought  I  For,  folJow  up  this  image  of  th» 
girding  with  the  reed,  uuder  trial,  and  tee  to  whose  feet  It  wiU  lead  m. 
As  the  gmaa  of  the  earth,  thought  of  as  the  herb  yielding  seed,  leadfl  tu 
totheplaee  where  our  Lord  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  by 
companies  upon  the  green  irrafts  :  so  the  grass  of  the  waters,  thought  of  as 
flustaining  itself  among  the  waters  of  affliction,  leads  us  to  the  place 
whm^e  a  stem  of  it  was  put  into  our  Lord's  hand  for  His  sceptre ;  and  to 
the  crowD  of  thoras,  and  the  roiJL  of  reed,  was  foreshown  the  everlaatlas 
truth  of  the  Christian  age^— that  &U  glory  was  Co  be  begun  in  sufferings 
and  all  power  in  humility/ 

■  /nf.  xiv.  43-72.  *  Purg.  xxiiL  72.    See  p,  3l«, 
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iy  proof  that  a  soul  b  fully  purified  and  needs  no 
ler  dtdctpline,  is  eimply  its  own  will  to  depart ; 

•  Of  the  purity  the  will  alone  makes  proof, 
Whicli,  being  wholly  free  to  chatige  its  convent, 
The  sotil  surprises,  and  with  will  doth  aid  it 
At  first  it  wills  well  i  but  the  desire  suffers  it  not* 
Which  Divine  justice,  over  against  the  will, 
8et«  towards  the  torni&lit,  as  'twas  once  towards  the  Bin/  ^ 

other  words,  the  will  from  the  first  is  to  see  God ; 

I  but  the  Boul  knows  that  It  cannot  Bee  God  until  the 

process  of  purification  is  complete*    While,  therefore, 

UtoiciU  is  to  see  God,  its  desire  is  to  endure  the  suffer- 

j  ifig  which  alone  can  pve  it  power  to  see  Him  ;  and  this 

ierire  to  suffer  for  its  sin  is  now  as  strong  as  formerly 

it  was  for  the  sin  itself.    As  Dr.  Moore  points  out, '  this 

WQception  of  Purgatory  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 

tbe  belief  in  any  arbitrary  or  mechanical  means  of  pro- 

Kirbg  release  from  it/  such  as  indulgences,  transference 

rf  merits,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  viewed  as  a  means 

of  eicape  from  the  purifying  pain.*    It  is  equally  incon- 

wteatt  we  may  add,  with  the  too  prevalent  Protestant 

^Kioeption  of  salvation  as  a  bare  eacape  from  suffer- 

The  girding  of  the  soul  with  the  smooth  and 

pliAiit  rush  which  bends  humbly  under  the  cbasteniog 

^Toa  is  no  arbitrary  piece  of  symbolism.    Willingness 

j  to  accept  whatever  corrective  discipline  God  sees  to  be 

\SJ  for  our  moral  purification  is  assuredly  an 

1  tt^Qtial  element  in  any  true  conception  of  salvation. 

This  girding  naturally  recalls  the  ungirding  of  himself 
^Iiich  Dante  narrates  in  the  Inferno.  At  the  brink  of 
tht  precipice  which  walls  in  the  great  Circle  of  Fraud, 
D&Qte  at  Virgil  8  command  unloosed  a  cord  from  his 
waiit  and  handed  it,  gathered  up  and  coiled,  to  his 
Otiide,  who  thereupon  flung  it  down  the  abyss  as  a 
i%lisl  to  Geryon,  its  guardian*fiend,^    To  a  mind  like 

'  Pmr§>  xxL  61-6S.    See  p.  289* 

*  StmiiiM  in  DanU^  2nd  Series,  p.  51,  The  whole  section  dealing  with 
Ilttiie^  tcftehUig  on  Purgatory  (pp.  43-50)  is  ol  great  value  and  ought  to 
In  emliiUy  studied.  I  wish  to  aeknow ledge  gratefully  my  obligations 
10  Ik 

'  Inf*  xvt  iJCB^Ili*  Fc^  A  fuller  diflcusaion,  1  may  p^haps  be  allowed 
'^  reTcr  to  b^  SseUm  of  BUmUv^  pp.  263-259. 
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Dante's,  it  is  iiu  possible  that  the  coutrast  between  tht 
two  actions  is  accidental,  though  the  exact  point  of  Hib 
contrast  has  been  subject  of  almost  endless  disptilei 
Without  entering  into  the  question  at  large,  it  may  bi 
enough  to  state  an  interpretation  which  seems  to  hata 
some  degree  of  probability  in  it*  The  cx>rd  which  w«» 
cast  away  was  that  of  the  Franciscan  Order*  which  Dante 
is  said  to  have  joined  as  a  Tertiary,  that  he  mighty  to  vm 
his  own  words/ take  the  Panther  with  the  painted  bHil 
On  the  commonly  accepted  moral  interpretation  tbrt 
the  Panther  represents  Sensual  Pleasure,  the  meaniiig 
is  that  he  assumed  the  cord  of  the  Order  in  the  hope  d 
subduing  the  flesh,  but  finding  this  hope  disappointed 
he  flung  it  away.  The  underlying  moral  idea  appears 
to  he  that '  the  humble  halter/  as  he  calls  the  Frandscaii 
cord,^  is  only  an  artificial  girdle  of  humility  of  man's 
own  invention.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Dante  wai 
not  thmking  of  St.  Pauls  judgment  on  asceticism 
in  CoL  ii.  20-23:  *If  ye  died  with  Christ  from  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  tlia 
world,  do  ye  subject  yourselves  to  ordinances,  handle 
not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  (all  which  things  are  to  periih 
with  the  using),  after  the  precepts  and  doctrines  d 
men?  Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  h 
wiU'Worship,  and  humility,  and  severity  to  the  body; 
but  are  not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence  of  the 
flesh/  If  it  be  objected  that  this  interpretation  is  bt 
consisteut  with  his  eulogy  of  St*  Francis  in  the  Paradm 
(xi,  28-117),  it  is  at  least  in  harmony  with  the  danundflr 
tion  of  the  Franciscan  Order  for  its  degeneracy  whid 
comes  immediately  after  (xii.  112-126),  To  Francis  and 
his  first  followers,  the  cord  was  the  outward  symbol  of 
a  genuine  spiritual  restraint;  but  to  a  later  genera* 
tion  who  lacked  this  restraint  of  soul,  the  same  eord  bad 
only  *  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  humilityt 
and  severity  to  the  body,*  and  the  state  of  the  Order  in 
Dante's  day  proved  that  it  was '  not  of  any  value  againsi 
the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,'  At  all  events,  Dante  acta 
according  to  his  own  personal  experience*    The  cord  ol 

*  Par.  xL  87, 


THE  RUSH  AND  THE  CORD 


Id 


lartifif^l  and  external  restramt  having   failed  *to 

ftk©  the  Panther  with  the  painted  skin,'  he  flings  it 

^iray  and  girds  himself  with  a  natural  humility  of  God  a 

I  bestowal— a  humility,  too,  which  can  conquer  not 

I  vice  only,  but  the  eatira  band  of  the  Seven  Deadly 

For  Dante  has  made  the  great  discovery  that  eina 

I  of  the  flesh  are  neither  the  worst  nor  the  most  funda- 

I  mental    Sins  of  the  spirit — Pride>  Envy,  Anger — will 

be  the  first  to  meet  him  as  ha  climbs  i  and  what  he 

Icieedfl  is  a  girdle  of  true  epiritual  humility  which  will 

break  their  power  at  the  very  outset. 

One  point  remains :  the  way  in  which  the  rush  springs 
^  a^ain,  new  blades  immediately  taking  the  place  of 
thorn  that  are  plucked : 

There  he  so  girt  me  even  as  Another  pleased  : 
O  m&rrel  I  that  such  as  waa  the  hiimble  plant 
He  plucked,  such  it  Bpraug  up  agam 
Sti-ai^htway,  m  the  place  whence  ho  uprooted  it^ 

I  Thii  is  obviously  imitated  from  the  Golden  Bough  of 

which,  when  torn  from  the  tree,  was  quickly 

liQoeaeded  by  another  of  the  same  metal ;  but  Dante,  of 

[conife,  gires  it  a  Christian  interpretation.*    It  repre- 

t  surely  something  more  than  the  inexhaustibleness 

■tf  tKvine  grace  in  general,  ever   renewing  itself  in 

nsponse  to  man  s  need ;  it  is  rather  the  inexhaustible- 

UWof  the  particular  grace  of  Humility,  of  which  the 

v^h  18  the  symbol.  Tlie  idea  appears  to  be  that  Humility 

[is  a  grace  never  to  be  outgrown  by  the  penitent  soul— 

»Hamility  which  accepts  meekly  whatever  discipline 

Ffoffering  God  sees  to  be  necessary  for  our  purifying* 

;  is  the  one  condition  of  climbing  the  Mountain ;  nay, 

that   matter,  of    climbLng    the   Ten    Heavens    of 

For  if  a  draught  of  Lethe  can  so  remove  the 

*  Pm^.  L  133^138, 

Primo  avulso  non  deflcSt  niter 
Atnieoa;  et  eimlli  fronds  aelt  virgik  metaUo* 

Illf  pcrhftlM  not  an  aoeldifnt  that  while  ^neas  Is  tomma,nded  to  aiareh 
0i»  hi^  lor  hla  hranch,  Dante  can  ^d  and  pluck  the  rush  onlj  bf 
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sting  and  memory  of  sin  and  guilt   that   a  soul  kk 
Paradise  can  say : 

'  Yet  here  is  no  repenting,  but  we  smile. 
Not  at  the  fault,  which  comes  not  back  to  mind. 
But  at  the  Power  which  ordered  and  foresaw,'  ^ 

neyertheless  the  first  humility  of  '  the  broken  and  tte 
contrite  heart'  must  remain  as  part  of  the  eteniali 
character  of  the  redeemed.    It  is  like  the  rush«  the  mois 
you  pluck  and  wear  it,  the  more  it  grows.* 

1  Par.  Ix.  103-106. 

*  Professor  Earle,  laying  emphasis  on  the  green  colour,  regards  thsf 
AS  symbolic  of  Hope.    The  growing  of  new  shoots  is  '  a  symbolleal  vqrij 
saying  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast**;  but  •wMLr'^ 
modification,  that  its  native  soil  is  humility,  penitence,  and  tcb|0em 
which  are  all  indicated  in  the  context*  (Introduction  to  Dr.  G.  L 1 
well's  Translation  of  the  Purffotario,  Part  n.  p.  xlL). 


CHAPTER   II 


THB  AKOEL-FIMKT  AKB  HIS  FREIGHT  OF  SOULS 


:  the  openitig  linea  of  the  SecoDd  Caoto  Dante  telk  us 
\  time  of  day  ixi  hia  peculiar  astroBomio  fashion ;  it 
snmset  at  Jeruealem,  midnight  on  the  Ganges, 
I  therefore  sunrise  on  Mount  Purgatoryp  which  was 
exaet  antipodes  of  Jerusalem.  The  hues  of  early 
awn  were  deepening ; 

The  whJte  aad  Tewneil  cheeks 
Of  beaatif  ul  Aurora^,  where  I  wae, 
Bf  too  great  &g«  were  changing  into  oraDge. 

iThe  two  Pilgrims  were  still  standing  beside  the  ocean, 
lnhfire  Dante  had  just  been  girded  with  the  rush,  un- 
I  certain  of  their  path  upward^  and  pondering  like  men 

Who  go  in  h^rt*  and  with  the  body  stay, 

Cato^  when  he  sent  them  down  to  the  shore^  forbade 
I  tiem  to  return  by  the  same  path— the  sun  would  show 
[Item  an   easier    ascent.      Suddenly,  while    they    still 

itujd  in  doubt,  far  across  the  waters  their  eyes  are 
limited  by  a  strange  light,  coming  with  a  marvellous 
lltiftnegft,  in  colour  red  like  Mara  as  seen  through  thick 
l^ioraiGg  mists,*  When  Dante,  after  a  momentary 
I  ^iesdoning  glance  at  Yirgili  looks  again,  he  finds  it  has 
I  ^QMfargone  a  change.  On  each  side  of  the  central  red 
I  *«  DOiQething  white  *  appeared ;  and  then,  between  these 
'  ««l  lower  down,  a  third  whiteness  came  slowly  into 

^  h  C^nv^  XL  1-1,  Mara  represent  a  Musle  (1)  becauae  of  the  beauty  of  Its 
Id  the  otb«r  spherefl.  being  the  central  one  of  the  nine;  and 
lie  the  kindling  of  its  red  rapoura  BigniflGs  the  death  of  kings, 
BiiBtlarly  Mueic  *  consists  In  relations/  and  'eo  draweth  to  itaelf 
i^trfti  at  men  .  .  .  that  they  wellnigb  ceaae  from  every  operation' — 
iBit  ii  In  OMeUa^a  song  in  th la  Canto. 
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view.    It  tarns  out  to  be  the  Angel-PUot  of  PuiTgat 
gtanding  on  the  stem  of  his  boat :  the  two  white  obje 
first  seen  are  his  outspr^-d  wings,  the  third,  either  1 
body,  or,  more  probablyj  the  freight  of  white  Boviim 
beneath.    Though  they  number  'more  than  a  hundred^* 
they  cannot  weigh  down  the  vessel  in  the  water.    The 
Angel  is  the  celestial  counterpart  of  Charon,  the  Feny- 
man  of  Hell,  and,  unlike  him, '  he  ecoms  human  instru- 
ments'  of  oar  or  sail :  his  white  unwearied  wings  suffice 
for  the  long  Yoyage*    When  'the  Bird  Divine' 
near  the  shore,  Dante  s  eye,  unable  to  bear  the  biigb 
ness,  was  forced  to  bend  to  the  ground.    The  band 
penitents  were  singing  '  with  one  voice  *  Psalm  cxtr.^j 
*In  exitu  Israel  de  ^gypto*;  when  the  Angel  made  < 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they  cast  themselves  aahoi^j 
while  their  PUot  returned  as  swiftly  as  he  came, 
is  rejoiced  to  find  among  the  new  arrivals  his  old  i 
CaseUa,  who  at  his  request  sings  one  of  the  poet's  on 
'songs  of  love*  with  such  sweetness  that  the  whotoj 
company  forget  for  the  moment  that  they  have  coa 
for  the  more  serious  purpose  of  purifying  their  sou 
from  the  stains  of  earth.    While  they  stand  ent 
they  are  suddenly  surprised  by  Cato,  who  admiolst 
a  severe  rebuke  for  their  negligence,  and  scatters  tlieitt] 
toward  the  Mountain  like  a  flock  of  startled  doves. 
The  first  point  suggested  by  this  narrative  is 
poet's  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  world  of  angelic  epir 
intensely  interested    in  the  working  out  of   humaa 
destiny.      At    first   Virgil    watched   the    approachiilg 
whiteness  in  silence ; 

Then,  when  he  clearly  recognized  the  helmsman. 
Ha  cried :  *  Make  haste,  make  haste,  to  bend  the  knee  I 
Behold  the  Angel  of  God  1  fold  thou  thj  hands  1 
Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers/  ^ 

Since  from  this  point  onward  Dante  is  in  constajit 
tact  with  the  AngeUp  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
enquiring  more  particularly  what  was  his  conceptioa 
of  them  and  their  function  in  the  work  of  Balvatic 
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ttie  mind  of  modern  Christians,  Angels  are  virtually 
non-existent  as  elves  or  fairies;  but  to  the  men  of 
be  Middle  Ages  the  spirits  of  the  inyiBible  worid  were 
10  dose  that  they  almost  saw  the  Bhtning  of  their  gar- 
ments and  heard  the  beating  of  their  wings.  Cimabue, 
fiiotto,  Fra  Angelico  and  many  others  set  them  visibly 
brfore  m©n*s  eyesj  not  as  mere  creations  of  imagination, 
bat  as  the  living  Presences  by  whom  mankind  is  at 
every  moment  encompassed.  Their  ministry  to  *  them 
tbt  shall  be  heire  of  salvation '  does  not  end  with  the 
ewtliiy  life.  Juet  as  at  death  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
tre  met  on  the  threshold  of  the  other  world  and  con- 
Awted  to  their  doom  by  demons^  so  Angels  await  tbe 
Mb  of  the  righteous  and  lead  them  through  every 
itageof  purification  to  the  final  vision  of  God*  They 
ItsBd  therefore  in  contrast  to  the  demons  of  the 
hfmm  who  torture  the  lost.  *Th6  Bird  Divine  *  whose 
wings  waft  the  boat-load  of  penitents  'between  shores 
io  distant*  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  obvious  antithesis  of 
Ctaron,  the  Ferryman  of  Acheronp  All  up  the  Moun- 
Um  this  ^igelic  ministry  surrounda  the  soul  to  protect 
lad  strengthen  and  guide  from  grace  to  grace.  Even 
IB  the  Celestial  Paradise  itself  and  in  the  very  light  of 
flodiown  countenance,  this  ministry  is  not  withdrawn. 
To  the  Ninth  Heaven  Dante  sees  the  Nine  Orders  of 
which  govern  the  nine  spheres,  wheeling  in 
eoneentric  circles  of  fire  round  a  central  point  of 
it  light— symbol  of  their  burning  love  of  God  and 
i^in  His  service.  And  finally,  when  the  snow-white 
Thm  of  the  Redeemed  is  unfolded  to  his  eyes,  he  sees 
gels  like  a  swarm  of  bees  ascending  and  descend- 
in  the  heart  of  the  flower,  carrying  'peace  and 
irfoor'  from  rank  to  rank  of  the  blessed  souls.  There 
b  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  poem  than  the 
pctimee  of  the  Angels  in  this  unspeakable  union  of 
Meet  peace  and  fiery  ardour  in  their  ministry  of  ser- 
^»  to  the  heirs  of  salvation :  some  with  a  quaint  bright 
:y  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  Fra  Angolico's 
\i&e,  and  others  with  the  solemn  and  majestic  pre- 
^ce  which  Dante  must  have  seen  looking  down  upon 
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him  from  the  mof^aica  of  Ravamia.^  His  imagiBataan 
invested  them  with  a  touch  of  human  love  by  aasigmng 
to  Beatrice  a  special  Bymbolic  association  with  them^ai 
if  she  belonged  to  their  number.  Before  her  death  be 
saw  in  dream  a  multitude  of  Angels  carrying  her  sod 
to  Heaven  and  singing  Hosanna ;  and  when  his  dream 
was  fulfilled  he  tells  us  how  he  drew  her  in  the  form  of 
an  Angel :  '  On  that  day  which  fulfilled  the  year  siaee 
my  lady  had  been  made  of  the  citizens  of  eternal  life,  re- 
membering  me  of  her  as  I  sat  alone,  I  betook  myself  to 
draw  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  upon  certain  tablets,*  * 
And  in  the  Ninth  Heaven  it  ie  to  Beatrice  he  assigns  tba 
task  of  explaining  the  Nine  Angelic  Orders  and  their 
functions  as  mediators  between  God  and  the  entire 
universOi  He  no  more  doubted  their  existence  than  ha 
did  that  of  Beatrice  herself,* 

In  this  place  also  we  may  note  the  symbolism  of 
colour  in  relation  to  the  Angels  which  runs  through  the 
poem.  In  early  art  this  symbolism  was  carefully 
observed.  The  wings  of  the  Seraphim,  for  example,  are 
red  in  token  of  their  burning,  adoring  love  of  God; 
while  those  of  the  Cherubim,  in  symbol  of  their  rapt 
contemplation  of  God,  are  painted  blue,  the  colour  of 
the  clear  unclouded  firmament,*  It  would  be  strange 
if  Dante  had  not  availed  himself  of  this  familiar 
symbolism,  and  the  first  example  of  it  is  probably  the 
Angel-Pilot,  As  we  saw,  he  appeal^  first  as  a  ruddy 
glow  like  Mars  seen  through  morning  mists ;  then,  as 
he  drew  nearer,  on  each  side  of  this  redness  the  white 
wings  grew  visible.  Whether  the  reference  to  Mars  has 
any  symbolic  significance,  it  is  difiScult  to  say;  but  we 
need  have  less  hesitation  about  the  colours.  The  ruddy 
glow  of  the  face  may  be  compared  with  the  description 


*  See  Bldmii*s  ChHMian  le&nography,  li.  89  91  (Bohn), 
'  Vita  Nu^wa,  Jtiui,,  xjucv,  (Rosaetti^B  Translation). 

*  Par^  xivliL,  xxii*  For  the  guardlanahlp  of  Angela,  compare  thm 
be&utlfnl  paasage  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qitfent  {Bk^  n.  o&nto  viii)begi£inli:tgy 
'  And  ia  there  care  In  heaTenI  * 

^  Mrs.  Jameson's  Saertd  and  Legendary  Art ^  L  47<4B.  '  The  dJattuctic^ 
of  hue  ia  the  red  and  blue  angels  we  find  wholly  omitted  towarda  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  ceaturj/ 


SYMBOLISM  OF  COLOUR  2« 

t  the  Angela  who  minister  to  the  eouls  of  the  White 

Their  faces  had  tbej  all  of  liTiQg  fiame.^ 
colomr  represents  in  hoth  cases  the  glow  of  love 
i  which  they  fulfil  their  ministry.  The  whiteness  of 
I  wmgs  is  probably  symbolic  of  the  purity  of  heart 
boat  whieh  such  loviiig  service  is  imposBible;  or,  since 
emerge  from  the  red,  the  purity  which  springs 
I  from  love  alone.  This  symbolism  of  colour  wiU  meet 
I  iiafl  throogh  this  Cantica  at  ahnost  every  turn. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  we  may  clear  up 

\im  slight   difficulty.     In   bowing   before   the  Angel 

Duite  seems  to  disobey  several  passages  of  Scripture. 

la  CoL  ii*  18,  St,  Paul  forbids  the  worship  of  angels ; 

Ittid  twiee  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  St  John  is  rebuked 

rtsD  h©  falls  down  before  an  angel  in  worship ;  *  See 

I  them  do  it  not-'  *   We  may  be  certain  Dante  was  neither 

[igaomnt  of  these  passages  nor  had  any  intention  of 

jdiiobeymg  them*    The  Church  carefully  discriminates 

ibetween  worship  and  veneration,  and  Dante  could  not 

Iftiltopre&erve  the  distinction*  The  command  to  bow  the 

jbteeomes  from  Yirgil,  the  personification  of  Reason, 

Certaiiily  if  such  great  and  holy   Intelligences  exist, 

rerapence  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  Reason,  but  also  a 

^isoeiiary  moral  condition  of  being  able  to  avail  ourselves 

of  their  aid  and  guidance  in  the  purifying  of  the  soul. 

We  turn  now  to  the    boat-load   of   penitent  souls 
[  VifMaerosB  the  ocean  by  the  Angelas  wings : 
More  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 
In  exiiu  Israel  de  ^gypto 
They  chanted  all  together  in  one  voice» 
Witii  whatso  of  that  psalm  Is  after  written,* 

P^e  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Dante  wishes  to 
indicate  the  small  number  of  the  penitent  as  compared 

^t^^ili.  10;  xxit4  9.  Aquinas  suggeste  that  the  angel  dectiued  the 
*j^«iiHtr  order  to  show  John  that  through  Christ  be  was  dow  equal  to 
^  1^1^  {Buimma^  \l\h  q.  cliL  a.  2).  *  The  angel  refused  the  homage 
J'^^of  aejpect  to  the  hoaonr  which  human  nature  has  received  from  the 
"J^niiticin  and  to  the  apostolic  dignity;  just  as  a  bishop  tnight  out  of 
^emOlty  derUf^e  the  homage  of  one  whom,  although  inferior  to  himself  ta 
•*^«il*iU«al  rankf  he  yencrated  for  his  great  virtue '  {A  Catholic  Dic- 
^^^m$  br  4dd!a  and  Arnold,  Article  '  Angel  >  ^  Purg,  IL  i54a 
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with  the  crowd  he  saw  on  the  hanks  of  Acheron ;  bat 
this  is  doubtful.    Their  boat-song  ie  Psahn  cxiv.  whiSi 
from  very  early  times  was  sung  by  the  priests  ae  the  d«id 
were  carried  into  the  church.    '  Dante  may  have  heard 
it/  saya  Plumptre,  *  at  the  death  of  father  or  mother; 
or  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lucia  by  the  grave  of  Beatrica* 
It  has  an  additional  interest  because  in  his  Epistls  fo  Can 
Chrands  Dante  gives  his  own  exposition  of  the  openiiig 
words.  The  Commediat  he  saya^  has  two  principal  Bentm 
-'the  literal  and  the  allegorical  or  mystical^  the  latter 
being  broken  up  into  several  sub-divisiona.    *  That  this 
method  of  expounding  may  be  more  clearly  set  fortJii 
we  can  consider  it  in  these  lines :  '*  When  Israel  went  out 
of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  barbarous  people 
Judah  was  His  sanctuary,  and  Israel  His  dominion.* 
For  if  we  consider  the  letter  alone,  the  departure  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses 
ia  aignified ;  if  the  allegory ^  our  redemption  accompiished 
in  Christ  is  signified;  if  the  moral  fneaning^  the  con- 
version of  the  soul  from  the  sorrow  and  misery  of 
sin  to  a  state  of  grace  is  signified ;  if  the  anagogicdt 
the  departure  of  the  sanctified  soul  from  the  bondage 
of  this  corruption  to  the  liberty  of  eternal  glory  u 
signified.*  *    The  sense  of  the  Psalm  as  sung  by  thesi 
spirits  is  the  anagogical*     The  word  means  'leading 
up,*  and  was  applied  to  the  method  of  interpretatton 
by  which  the  facts  or  types  of  Scripture  led  up  to  tha 
heavenly  and  eternal  realities  of  which  they  vi&re  the 
earthly  symboL    The  literal  Sabbath,  for  instance,  was 
anagogically  the  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest  in  Heaven; 
and  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  the  symbol  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  penitent  souls  at  death  from  the  bondage  of 
earth  and  sin  to  'the  liberty  of  the  eternal  glory/ 
Dante  draws  attention  to  the  singing  of  the  Psalm  to 
the  end,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  moral  interpretation  of 
the  last  verse  as  the  conversion  of  the  stony  heart  inta 
'  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life*; 

*  Which  turned  the  rock  into  a  pool  of  water. 
The  flitit  into  a  fountain  of  waters/ 


<  Spi$,  X,  7(Latliam*a  Translation  sligh tlj  altered).  Ct  ^mino,  L  q.  L  a.  10. 
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Tbe  new-comers  now  beg  the  poets  to  show  them  the 
pitb  up  the  Mountain,  but  axe  told  by  Yirgil  that  they 
are'fitmiigers  and  pilgrims '  like  themselves.  The  moral 
UeBt  of  course,  is  that  a  life-time  of  sin  unfits  the  soul 
for  tbe  great  task  of  self -purification :  even  Yirgil,  the 
UglifiBt  natural  wisdom,  cannot  tell  how  to  begin.  And 
tiaii  suddenly  the  spirits  crowd  together  and  grow 
fdewith  astonishment,  having  noticed  by  his  breath- 
ing tlmt  JDante  is  still  aliTe.  This  surprise  and  shrink- 
ii^  happen  so  frequently  that  probably  they  have  some 
ipedal  significance.  Are  they  surprised,  for  instance, 
that  any  man  repents  before  the  last  hour  of  life? 
Dm  their  shrinking  mean  that  the  dead  fear  the  living 
as  the  living  fear  the  dead?  It  would  almost  seem  eo. 
ftdi  state,  embodied  and  disembodied,  is  natural  to 
itidfj  but  each  is  supernatural  to  the  other.  Again 
^  again  the  spirits  grow  pale  and  shrink  away  from 
Ikxit&  because  he  breathes  and  casts  a  shadow.  And 
thm  occurs  the  beautiful  incident  of  the  meeting  of 
Bactte  and  his  old  friend  Casella,  which  shows  how  this 
instbetive  fear  is  conquered  by  love.  Out  of  the  crowd 
of  durinking  astonished  ghosts,  one  starts  forward  to 
^Iwp  Dante  with  so  warm  a  show  of  affection  that  he 
fantovted  to  return  the  embrace.  The  effort,  alas,  is  in 
"^aiiL  As  ^neas  thrice  attempted  to  embrace  his 
ers  shade  in  the  Elysian  Fields/  so  three  times 
iB*B  arms  returned  empty  to  his  breast.  It  is  not 
i©r  easy  to  understand  why,  when  we  remember 
ha  was  able  to  seize  and  tear  out  the  hair  of  Bocca 
^^H  Abati  in  Antenora.*  In  Canto  %xv.,  as  we  shall 
*^,  the  nature  of  the  Purgatorial  body  is  explained 
*V  Statins,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  composed  of 
*ttuch  more  spiritual  elements  than  the  souls  of  the 
*<^;  the  gross  material  nature  of  the  latter  being 
^it>bftbly  symbolic  of  '  the  flesh/  which  is  the  home  and 
•kfiHighoM  of  sin,'  It  is  to  be  noticed  too  that  the 
l^irita  in  Purgatory  can  touch  spirits  from  Limbo,  for 

•  A.  Tl.  700-102.    similarly  In  tbe  Eleventh  of  the  Odjfssey,  Uljaaes 
^*ttleiti»jf>d  tn  v^\m  to  embrace  hifi  motber'fl  ihade. 

•  TmL*  •«..it   err 


'Xil/LxSXltOT. 


*  See  p.  $11. 
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Bordella  is  able  to  embrace  VirgU ;  and  also  that  thuy 
can  touch  those  stiH  in  the  flesh,  for  Matelda  draws 
Dante  through  the  waters  of  Lethe:  unless,  indeed* 
she  does  this  only  in  her  symbolic  character  of 
Active  Life.  However  this  is  to  be  explained^ 
meeting  of  Dante  and  Casella  has  the  beautiful  motii 
of  showiug  that  friendship  suririves  the  shock 
estrangement  of  death,  and  forms  one  of  the  joys 
the  new  life.  Cato  had  just  told  the  poets  that  th 
law  which  was  made  when  he  was  drawn  from  Liml 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  his  wife  Marcia,  once 
tenderly  beloved.  Dante  may  well  have  feared  tl 
some  similar  law  might  unfeUow  the  living  and 
dead;  and  Case) la  gives  him  the  glad  assurance  that  i 
such  estrangement  is  to  be  feared : 

*  Even  as  I  loved  the© 
la  the  mortal  body,  bo  do  I  love  thee  freed/* 

Little  is  known  of  his  friend  Casella  save  that  h© ' 
a  Florentine  musician  who  had  probably  set  to  mi; 
some  of  Dante's  own  songs.^  He  had  evidently  died  i 
considerable  time  before,  for  Dante  asks  him  how 
has  80  long  delayed  beginning  the  task  of  his  purific 
tion*  Casella  informs  bim  that  the  souls  destined  f<i 
Purgatory  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber^ — dont 
less  to  indicate  the  connection  of  their  salvation  wit 
the  Church  of  Rome— and  that  the  Angel-Pilot,  wfc 
takes  of  these  souls  whom  he  will,  had  many  tim« 
denied  him  passage,  but  in  no  arbitrary  spirit : 

*  For  of  a  righteous  will  his  will  is  made/ 
This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  an  additional  delay  to  that  I 
Ante-Purgatory,  and  can  only  signify  a  deeper  paralys 
of  the  will.   It  was  cut  short,  however,  by  an  importa 
event  in  Rome : 

*  He  verily  for  tlire«  monthi  past  baa  takea 
Whoever  wished  to  enter,  with  aU  peace. 


'  Milton  tn  hla  Sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes  refers  to  this  Lncldetit: 

*  Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  hi^er 
Than  his  Caselta,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing. 
Met  In  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatorf  / 
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Whence  I  wha  now  was  turned  to  tbe  shore 
Where  salt  the  water  of  the  Tiber  grows, 
BenJgnantlf  by  him  was  gathered  in.'  ^ 

the  reference  is  believed  to  be  to  the  institution  of 
tb  famous  Jubilee  in  1300,  wluch  drew  vast  multitudes 
*o  Borne,  Dante,  it  is  thought,  among  the  number, 
*The  immense  processions  of  pilgrims  to  S.  Peter's/ 
writes  Gregorovi us,  'had  ceased  during  the  Crusades  j 
the  Crusades  ended,  the  old  longing  re-awoke  among 
tiifi  peoples  and  drew  them  again  to  the  graves  of  the 
apofides.  Tlie  pious  impulse  was  fostered  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  shrewdness  of  the  Boman  priests.  About 
tbe  Christmas  of  1299  (and  with  Christmas,  according 
to  the  style  of  the  Roman  Curia,  the  year  ended), 
crowda  flocked  bath  from  the  city  and  country  to  St, 
Peter's,  A  ery  promising  remission  of  sins  to  those 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Borne  resounded  through- 
*>ut  ths  world  and  forced  it  into  naovement.  Boniface 
f&ve  form  and  sanction  to  the  growing  Impulse  by 
promulgating  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  on  February  22, 1300, 
^hich  promised  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  should 
^t  the  basilicas  of  88,  Peter  and  Paul  during  the 
?«i/*  The  curious  thing  here  is  that  the  *  three 
oioaths*  of  which  Casella  speaks  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  date  on  which  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  was  pub- 
Uahed— February  22,  1300— since  it  does  not  leave  this 
•pace  of  time  to  the  Easter  of  that  year,  the  ideal  date 
rf  the  poem.  The  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy 
**iowfi,  as  Dr.  Moore  points  out,  *  Dante's  unflinching 
Wief  in  the  binding  and  loosing  power  committed  to 
^e  Papa"  Although  the  above  is  the  actual  date  of  the 
BuH  Boniface  * ankdated  the  privileges  offered  so  as  to 
^e  sffect  from  the  Christmas  Day  last  preceding,  t,e, 

^W<  11-  08-103.    Compat^  Charoti*s  refoeal  to  allow  eome  shades  to 
*^S^X,  j^fi.  Ti,  313*330, 

^^^9min  ih€  MiddU  Agts,  t*  6ff7.     *Th©  pilgrimage  of  Italians/  con- 

*"'!  6ifgoiroTias4  'was  to  last  for  thirty  daja,  that  of  foreigners  for 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  were  alone  excluded.     As  such  the 

istgnated  Frederick  of  Sicily,  the  Colon na  and  thetr  adherente, 

^^_t^llilotial7  encmgbt  all  Christians  who  held  traffic  wEth  Saracens. 

^^^itte  ooosequastly  made  i^se  of  the  jtibllee  to  brand  his  enaiciles  and 

^  I  tlkem  from  ttie  pririlegaa  of  Christian  grace.' 
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occordiug  to  Roman  usage  from  the  Jirst  day  q| 
year  1300,  the  "  centesimo  anno,"  as  Dante  calls  it. 
Observe  that  he  represents  the  Angers  conduct 
accepting  all  who  come]  as  having  been  afifected 
regulated  by  it  from  the  actual  period  to  which  E 
face  antedated  its  effects.  The  Angel  therefore 
forms  to  its  conditions  6^  anticijiatim%^  about 
months  before  it  was  proclaimed  upon  earth,  becau 
was  going  to  be  thus  antedated.  It  would  be  imposf 
for  Dante  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  his  belief  in 
absolute  validity  of  acts  of  Papal  authority  even  vi 
exercised  by  a  Boniface  vxn,,  whom  as  a  man  he  I 
hated  and  despi^sed/^  It  is  to  be  noted  too  that 
Indulgence  avails  for  dead  and  living  alike.  It  is  < 
cult  to  understaud  this  in  view  of  Dante's  attitude 
Indulgences  elsewhere.  He  was  vividly  consciou 
the  possibility  of  their  abuse.  In  the  Heaven  of 
Fixed  Stars  St.  Peter  protasts  indignantly  against 
head  being  used  on  the  seal  affixed  to  '  privileges  v< 
and  mendacious.*^  Yet  here  Dante  seems  to  epeal 
the  Jubilee  Indulgence  as  if  it  acted  in  a  mechai] 
and  ex  opere  operato  manner,  even  though  promulgi 
by  a  Pope  whom  elsewhere  he  consigns  to  the  Infe; 
The  solution  is  probably  to  be  sought,  as  Dr.  Mf 
argues,  in  the  direction  of  a  more  careful  underatanc 
of  what  Dante  believed  an  Indulgence  could  aceompl 
The  fundamental  conception  of  the  poem  from  the  1 
line  to  the  last  is  that^  in  Scriptural  language,  witi 
hoUness  no  man  shaU  see  the  Lord.*  The  vision  of 
from  its  very  nature  is  possible  only  to  the  pup 
heart*  But  this  purity  cannot  be  given  by  any  mecb 
oal  arrangement  whatever.  It  comes  only  by  the  p 
tent  will  embracing  its  punishment  and  undergo 
the  moral  discipline  by  which  alone  sin  can  be  expe! 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  soul  upon  the  Motm 
being  relieved  of  the  need  to  undergo  the  procas 
telf-purification  in  virtue  of  indulgences  or  prayer 
others^    The  one  thing  which  these  can  aecompHs 


'  SiudUs  in  Bante^  ££Ld  Series » 67* 
*  Pan  xxrtL  52-54  ;  xJtUc,  US-US, 


^  Heb.  xU.  14 
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tbe  baetemng  and  ripenirig  of  the  process,  by  producing 
b  ti©  penitent  greater  eagerness  for  final  emancipation 
from  sin-  Take  the  c^ise  before  txb.  The  Jubilee  In- 
dulgence did  not  relieve  these  souls  of  the  necessity  of 
facing  the  severe  task  of  self-purification  on  the  Seven 
Tetmoee:  it  simply  enabled  them  to  begin  it  sooner. 
ItibcTtened  the  period  of  detention  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber ;  but  when  they  land  on  the  shores  of  the 
Motmtatn,  the  whole  purgatorial  process  lies  before 
than  precisely  as  it  would  have  done  had  they  come 
liter.  Whatever  Dante  s  idea  of  Indulgences  was,  we 
ai«tiot  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  mere  mechanical  interpre- 
tion  which  would  contradict  the  fundamental  spiritual 
conception  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.* 

The  memoi7  of  Casella'a  singing,  'which  used  to 
luiijt  all  hiB  longings,*  rose  up  in  Dante*s  mind  so 
•tnQDgly  that  he  begged  for  a  *  song  of  love'  of  the  old 
daya, if  some  'new  law'  bad  not  deprived  him  of  the 
pim^r;  and  the  musician  theretipon  sang  so  sweetly 
ttst  Oante^  Virgil^  and  the  whole  company  stood  en- 
fnptaredi  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  their  sins^  the 

'  h  lilfl  SimtUs  in  Dante,  Snd  Sedea,  43-48,  Dr,  Moore  h&&  a  vet7 

iittiiiUiigdlficUAaioii  of  Dsnte^a  attitude  to  the  question  of  Indutgencea, 

%citnl«r  on  Indalgencei  in  Principal  Lindsay's  Historff  of  the  Be/or* 

*«Nii(iM»  L  216  fL)  i«  of  the  utmost  TaJue  for  the  understanding  of  the 

^fl'ingti  in  the  doctrine  which  grew  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 

Jjltoy,     It  ceema  certain  that  while  Aquinas  accepted  the  new  concep* 

^"^  I  (Summa^  UL  SuppL  q.  xxr,  1 ),  Dante  held  to  the  older  view.    To  take 

FttMpol&t,    The  original  Idea  of  Satlafactlon  waa  that  of  giving  a 

Id  tfa« genuineness  of  repentance^  and  aa  such  it  foUowfti  ConfeB^LOu 

Ipfweeded  Absolution*     Thl&  ia  the  order  followed  by  Dante— the 

MMtUon  oa  the  Seven  Terraces  comes  immediately  after  his  Confes- 

*^t^Ad  not  until  it  has  been  made  is  the  Absolution  given  by  Beatrice 

**  Ih0  Mountain 'top.    The  new  theory  changed  this.     The  Absolution 

^*»glT«ii  immediately  after  the  alnner's  coufcEsion,  wUh  the  result  that 

^Ikfaetion  lost  its  old  meaning.    It  wa£i  do  longer  the  outward  sign  of 

•jjt^w  and  the  necessary  precedent  of  pardon  or  ahjiolution.     According 

J^Uie  ii«w  theory,  the  absolution  which  immediately  followed  confession 

^^  the  effect  of  removing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  sins  confessed,  and 

^th  th«  guilt  the  whole  of  the  eternal  punishment  due/    But  a  tern  poral 

^l^iahiiient  remained^  here  or  In  Purgatoiy ;  and  the  penance  imposed 

^ii  priest  for  this  temporal  element  became  the  Satisfaction.    An  Indul- 

^fcftet  now  meant  the  transference  from  the  treasury  of  merits  of  an 

^Wviltnt  of  thi«  Satia faction.     It  aeema  certain   that   Dante  never 

2^«pt«d  this  »ew  doctrine.    There  ii  no  trace  of  it  In  hia  Purgaiorio. 

^^^^Utaetlon  is  to  him  a  thing  with  moral  contentai  aud  must  be  made  by 
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Mount}  everything.  Dean  Plumptre  finds  in  thi 
cident  the  suggestion  that  a  '  aong  of  love  *  may  cany 
purifying  power  as  surely  as  a  song  of  the  Church:  *![ 
is,  I  think,  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  this  samethiig, 
more  than  the  memory  of  the  pleasant  days  of  youthfol 
friendship.  There  is  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  mysterious,  religious,  purifying  power  of  musH 
is  not  Limited  to  that  which  we  commonly  call  "  sacred**! 
that  a  **  song  of  love/*  such  as  Canzone  xv.,  may  toui^ 
that  which  is  most  essentially  spiritual  in  us,  and  mmi 
stir  to  thoughts  that  Lie  too  deep  for  tears, 
however/  he  admits, '  stands  as  a  solitary  episode, 
exception  which  proves  the  rule,  and  the  rule  was 
it  was  not  from  minstrels  or  troubadours,  Proven^  ^ 
ItaLian,  but  from  the  singers  and  choristers  of  tiM 
Church  that  Dante  had  heard  the  melodies  which  chaeei 
away  the  evil  phantasms  of  his  soul/^  However  true  thi 
may  be  in  other  connections,  it  is  in  obvious  contradi^ 
tion  to  the  present  eontezt>  If  Dante  meant  to  say  th^ 
a  'song  of  love  *  has  this  piirifying  spiritual  power,  it  m 
impossible  to  account  for  Catos  rebuke  and  Virgill 
shame.  While  the  crowd  stand  entranced  by  the  musi* 
*the  old  man  venerable"  suddenly  swept  down  U] 
them: 

*  What  is  this,  ye  laggard  spirits? 
What  negligence,  what  standing  still  is  this? 
Run  to  the  motintaiu  to  atrip  oQ  the  slough. 
That  lets  not  God  be  manifest  to  you/  * 

Since  the  four  cardinal  virtues  shone  fuU  on  CaWf 
face,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  the  rebuke  of  nat 
morality,  a  rebuke  which  shames  Reason  itself  ia  j 
person  of  Virgil : 

He  seemed  to  oie  within  himself  remorseful; 
O  noble  conscience,  and  without  a  stain, 
How  sharp  a  sting  is  trivial  fault  to  thee !  * 

Plumptre'e  view  makes  the  rebuke  of  Virtue  and 
remorse  of  Reason  alike  inexplicable* 
The  truth  is  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  * 

^  IkvnUf  IL  385.    '  Cavwrn^  xt/  ii  the  second  f  n  the  Ca^vfUo,  i 
«  Purg,  IL  lao^iaSL  *  Pvrg.  lit  7-0. 
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1  sang  was  meant  to  be  miderstood  as  a  •  soiig  of 

s*  at  aU,  in  the  sense  which  tht?  words  suggest  to  our 

ads— an  amorous  ditty  of  minstrel  or  troubadour, 

I  aoiig  is  the  Second  Canzone  in  the  Convito^  which 

|l^ni  as  follows : 

Love,  who  doth  often  with  my  mind  converse, 

In  eager  longings  of  my  Lady  fair, 

Often  of  her  doth  utter  things  so  rare, 

That  all  my  reason  goes  thereon  astray, 

Hifl  speech  »uch  strains  of  sweetness  doth  rehearse^ 

That  my  weak  soiil  that  listens  and  doth  hear. 

Doth  say*  *  Ah  me  I  for  I  no  power  do  bear 

To  tell  what  he  doth  of  my  Lady  eay, 

'Tts  certain  it  Jiehoves  I  put  away. 

If  I  would  treat  of  what  I  hear  of  her* 

^lat  which  my  mind  fails  utterly  to  reach, 

And  much  of  clearer  apeeeh  ♦ 
For  want  of  knowledge  then  would  me  deter,*  ^ 

Jfow,  it  13  possible  that  if  we  had  nothing  but  the  song 
toif,  we    might    nnderstaod    *  Love  *   in    the   mere 

I  troubadour  sense.    But  the  thii^d  Book  of  the  Convito 

I  i«  a  long  prose  commentary  on  the  poem,  in  which 
&mte  expressly  declares  that  the  Lady  is  Philosophy, 
th(<  (laughter  of  God,  and  denies  with  some  heat  that 
Ilia  love  of  her  ts  a  mere  '  sensuous  delight/  It  is  a  pure 
btellectual  passion,  and  therefore  he  says  it  is  in  his 

'  fttftd  Love  discourses  of  hen  Retui  thus  in  the  light  of 
UieCcmtn^Q.what  Cato  rebukes  is  the  Philosophy  whoso 
et  music  once  held  Dante  in  captivity.    This  may 

^•Bem  to  corroborate  the  view  of  those  writers  who  hold 
*J^'tt  the  unfitithfulness  of  which  Beatrice  convicts 
IWteon  the  Mountain-top  was  simply  his  devotion  at 
*>i»e  period  of  his  life  to  Philosophy  in  preference  to 

^  fcerai4f^  iljQ  He^ivenly  Wisdom.^  Without  committing 
^'cnelTefi  to  this  as  the  full  explanation,  it  must  be 
^^fakdwle^lged  that  it  is  at  least  a  fragment  of  the 
t^th*  For  all  his  rhapsodies  in  the  Convito,  Dante  is 
™»vmng  that  when  it  comes  to  the  groat  critical 
'^orkof  conquering  indwelling  sin  and  climbing  one's 
pafafal  way  back  to  purity^  the  speculations  of  Philo- 

*  FIiiDiptre*8  Dantf,  ik  279.  ^  Purg.  xxx.»  ixxL    See  pw  462  C 
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Bophy^  are  not  only  useleBB  and  out  of  place^  but  poaS«  i 
tively  injurious.    Cato  strikes  the  true  keynote  of  tbte 
danger  when  he  demands:  'What  is  this,  ye  laggarxl 
spirits?'    Penitence  and  the  purifying  of  one's  soui 
from  sin  is  obviously  an  lutenaely  personal  thing,  in- 
volving the  concentration  of  the  man  upon  himself  for 
the  time  being.   Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  by  carry 
ing  the  mind  abroad  into  a  world  of  general  speculatioxii 
dissipates  the  sense  of  personal  urgency  and  throws  tt*^ 
Boul  back  into  the  inaction  of  thought.    Speculate  aboc^t 
sin  in  general — its  origin,  nature,  and  cure^ — and  omM^ 
own  individual  share  in  it  is  apt  to  turn  into  a  me:^^^ 
abstract  question  with  no  importunate  demand  for      * 
solution.     It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  Philosopl^y 
of  Dante  to  that  of  Hamlet,  yet  if  we  take  the  wocL-""d 
'conscience*  in  its  old  sense  of  knowledge  and  refle— ^^ 
tion,  the  familiar  passage  well  describes  the  danga^^^i 
though  of  course  from  an  entirely  different  side : 

Thus  coDscienre  doaa  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickHed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  though t* 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currente  turn  awry» 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.^ 

The  meaning,  then,  Beems  to  be  that  Cato  refuses 
allow  Dante  to  listen  to  the  love  songs  of  a  PhUosopfc-^^ 
which  used  to  '  quiet  all  his  longings/ 

So    far  from   being  quieted,  his  longings  must 
stirred  and  excited  in  the  direction  of  God  and  go< 
nesa    The  conviction  of  his  sin  must  not  be  lulled 
sleep  by  the  old  melody  of  tlie  world*    A  Diviner  mu^g^' 
must  drive  the  conviction  home,  and  urge  his  soul 


'  EamM,  Aet  ui,  se,  1.    'Conscience*  Es  not  to  be  takeo  hftre  for 
moral  faculty*    '  In  this  soliloquy/  fta  Professor  Bradley  .laya,  '  HamJel 

not  thlnkitjg  of  the  duty  Jaid  upon  him  at  all.  He  lu  debating  the  que^ti( 
of  suicide.  No  oneoppreased  by  the  Uls  of  life,  he  says,  would  continu^'^ 
to  bear  them  if  it  wore  not  tor  speculation  about  h\n  poBslble  fortune 
another  life» .  .  *  Such  speculation  or  reflection  makes  men  »hrmk  li 
cowards  from  great  actions  and  enterprises,  *'  Conscience  **  does 
mean  moral  »ense  or  scmpulosityt  but  this  reflection  on  the  f^n^^i 
of  action.  It  Is  the  same  thing  as  the  ^*  craven  scruple  of  thinking  \&» 
precisely  on  the  event "  of  the  speech  in  iv,  iv/  {Shaktspearean  Tragedff^ 
m  aotej. 
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in  the  great  struggle :  the  penitential  chant  of  the 
Mmrere;  the  joyful  benediction  of  the  Beatitudes,  as 
the  purified  heart  grows  worthy  to  receive  it ;  and  at 
last  on  the  Mountain-top,  when  the  long  discipline  has 
done  its  work,  Matelda's  song  of  pardon  and  peace : 
'Heesed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
«n is  covered.'^ 

1  Purg.  xxix.  1-3. 


CHAPTER  III 


PENITENTS  OF  THE  LAST  HOUB 


/•  The  Excommunicate 


When  Cato's    rebuke   scattered  the  listening   croir^ 
toward  the  hill  like  a  flock  of  startled  doves,  the  tw"*^ 
poetB  joinod  in  the  general  flight,    Dante,  however,  ir»*i 
dicatea  plainly  enough  that  he  did  not  regard  the  faul  ^' 
for  which  thej  were  so  sharply  reproved  as  a  vei 
serious  one.    VirgU  hurries  toward  the  Mountain  witl 
greater  shame  than  the  occasion  caUs  for; 

He  seemed  to  me  within  himself  r^movsetult 
O  Doble  consciencet  and  without  a  stain. 
How  sharp  a  sting  is  trivial  fault  to  thee  t  ^ 

This  may  seem  scarcely  consistent  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  '  song  of  love  *  given  in  last  chapter.  If,  for 
instance,  the  pursuit  of  Philosophy  is  an  element  of 
that  unfaithfulness  to  herself  with  which  Beatrice 
charged  Dante  so  sternly  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  above, 
it  is  obvious  that  she  at  least  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
*  trivial  fault/  Nor  did  Dante  when  he  stood  before 
her,  scarce  able  to  falter  forth  his  grief  for  tears.  What 
seems  to  his  unpurified  conscience  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain  a  slight  error,  is  seen  at  last  to  have  been  one 
of  the  fountain-heads  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  which 
he  has  purged  away  with  so  much  pain  and  labour,^ 

*  Purg.  IIL  ?  fip 

*  S«e  p*  460  ff.  The  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Dante's  unfalthfulneaa  to 
Beatrice^  how^ever,  must  not  be  exaggerated.  It  Is  o»Jy  one  element,  ami 
not  the  moat  Important  The  'school  *  referred  to  In  jocxlU.  85-90  is  not* 
a«  Is  commonly  aasnmedf  FhOosophy  in  general,  but,  as  the  entire  context 
showj»,  the  politico- theological  school  whkh  claimed  *  the  two  govern* 
mente,'  temporal  and  splritnal^  for  the  Papacy*    Aquln&a  advocates  it  is 
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Wlien  in  a  little  Yirgil  moderatos  his  pace,  there  is 
eomething  almost  amudiDg  in  the  characteristic  words 
in  which  DaBte  conveys  the  inforniation ; 

WbeB  Ha  feet  had  laid  aside  thG  haste 
Which  mars  the  dignity  of  every  act.* 

Ariitotle'B  description  of  the  magnanimous  man  waa 
cerUiialy  in  his  mind:  *It  seems  too  that  the  high- 
Mided  man  will  be  slow  in  his  movements,  his  voice 
wiU  be  dc^ep  and  his  manner  of  speaking  sedate ;  for  it 
i»not  likely  that  a  man  will  be  in  a  hurry,  if  there  are 
not  mnny  things  that  he  cares  f  or^  or  thtxt  he  will  be 
emphatic,  if  he  does  not  regard  anything  as  important, 
ftnd  these  are  the  causes  which  make  people  speak  in 
Arill  tanes  and  use  rapid  movements.'  One  cannot  but 
k  reminded  of  the  great  spirits  of  antiquity  in  Limbo  i 

Beople  were  ther€  with  solenm  eyes  and  slow. 

Of  great  authority  in  their  countenance ; 

They  ipake  hut  seldom,  and  with  gentle  voices, t 

«>rf  of  Sonlello  on  the  edge  of  the  Valley  of  the  Princes 
Wfttciiing  the  poets  like  a  lion  couchant,  with  eyes 
^^jeetieand  slow.**  The  chief  interest  of  the  words, 
however,  is  that  they  are  characteristic  of  Dante's  own 
t^perament.  His  friend  and  neighbour  the  historian 
GioTaimi  Villani  describes  him  as  '  somewhat  haughty, 
''•erred,  and  disdainful,  after  the  fashion  of  a  philo- 
•opher';*  and  haughty  and  reserved  mon  almost  in- 
T^bly  have  Dante  8  feeling  that  haste  mars  their 
*'^*8Bity.  It  is  an  infirmity  of  tomporamont  which  be 
("tttfrows.  Here  at  the  Mountain  foot  his  personal 
%mty  is  more  to  him  than  the  purifying  of  his  soul ; 

^  Ik  Btffimine  PHiiClpum^  but  his  teaching  is  utterly  repudlatad  by 
^^  ta  tte  IM  Monarckia  and  the  Cantos  dealing  with  the  Earthly 

'  hmff,  nU  10, 11, 
V,  tv.  n:Ml4.  AquinaSn,  quoting  the  above  passage  from  the  EthicM 
^*Sl  Mij* :  *  It  la  to  be  remarked  that  rapidity  of  gait  cornea  from  o,  man 
'*'ti|mMiy  thiagi  In  view,  and  being  in  a  hurry  to  accompliah  them ; 
*beiia  the  ma^Danimous  man  has  only  great  otdeetfi  in  view,  and  there 
f*few  wch,  and  what  there  are  require  great  attention ;  and  therefore 
^  £»ibw  of  galt'(Sfimma^  U-U*  q,  cxxix,  a,  3^  Engliah  Translation).  In 
H IL  41«  VlTKil  i»  caUed  *  the  Magnanimoue/ 

'^^vl.$t-€a.    Seep,a&  «  CArtmide,  Ix.  136. 
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but  by  the  time  he  has  climbed  to  the  Fourtli  Terrace 

ho  has  leariit  that  there  is  a  haste  without  which  ther& 

ia  no  true  dignity  at  all.    The  Slothful  come  swoepins 

round  the  Terrace  in  such  haste  that  they  will  not  stoE» 

to  speak  with  him,  and  crying, 

*  Quick  I  Quick  I  that  the  time  may  not  be  lest 
Through  little  love/  * 

In  the  Paradiso  he  learns  that  the  Angelic 
wheel  round  God  with  a  swiftness  which  is  in  the  exaerfc 
meiisui*e  of  their  love  and  sen^ice.^  In  short,  the  dignit^^^ 
which  counts  itself  marred  by  haste  is  often  onl,^^ 
another  name  for  sloth. 

As  they  move  toward  the  heights,  Dante  tells  nek^^ 
was  startled  by  noticing  that  while  the  sun  thi'ew 
own  shadow  on  the  ground  before  him,  it  ciist  none  c* 
his  companion.     In  terror  lest  he  was  forsaken*  Im- 
turned  eagerly  to  see  if  his  *  Comfort*  was  still  by  "-^— i 
side.     This  is  his  first  opportunity  of   noticing  th^^^ 
Virgil  cast  no  shadow,  for  the  Inferno  was  a  world  C3^^ 
darkness  in  which  the  sun  never  shone*    This  seems 
be  introduced  in  order  to  follow  up  Cato*s  rebuke 
Philosophy,  for  Virgil,  in  his  character  of  Reason, 
it  as  a  text  to  point  out  the  limits   of   the  huniA-^* 
intellect.     Dante's  iear  that  he  was  deserted  spram^ 
from  his  ignoring  the  existence  of  such  limits.     HS^ 
folly  lay  in  assuming  that  God  s  creative  power  wa^ 
confined  to  the  one  species  of  body  with  which  he  w»* 
familiar.    Vii^il's  o^ti  body  in  which  once  he  ca^  B 
shadow  had  been  taken  from  Bmndusium  and  now  lay 
at  Naples ;  *  but  God  had  given  him  another  quality  of 

'  Purff.  xviLi,  103*     Mary*9  airenuitas  (to  use  Baoaventura's  wonl]  ii 
going  Iq  haste  to  the  hiU-counti^  is  the  virtue  set  over  ag&l&at  mcedi 
xvUL  100.  «  Far,  xxirllL  »!«. 

*  *  I  cannot  help  quoting,*  eays  Piumptre, "  a  tctb©  from  tlie 
hyuui  said  to  have  been  »ung  at  Manlua  in  the  filteenth  centitrj^, 
ma  J  he,  earlier,  in  the  Festival  of  St.  Paul.    St,  Paul^  it  was  said, 
to  Naples  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Vir^l  :— 

Ad  Maronts  maasoleum 
Ductus,  fudit  super  eum, 

Pie  rorem  lacrjniffi ; 
^' Quern  te/'  Inquit,  **  reddidissem, 
Si  te  vivum  invenis&etn, 
Poetamm  Maxime,"  * 
He  add^i,  howeirert  that  the  evidence  for  this  Is  ha^« 
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body,  whieli  no  more  obstructs  the  sunlight  than  the 
nm  spheres  of  Heaven  hinder  the  rajs  from  descending 
from  one  to  another.  Moreover  these  transparent 
bodies  are  eo  made  that  they  can  'suffer  torments  of 
heat  and  coldJ  ^  But  the  manner  of  all  this  is  inten- 
tioMlly  hidden  from  us  by  God;   and  for  Reason  to 

atlempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  is  a  species  of  intellectual 

faaaity: 

^Mad  is  be  who  hopetb  that  our  reason 
CttD  traverse  the  illimitable  way 
Which  one  Substance  in  three  Persona  follows. 
Eemain,  O  human  race,  contented  at  the  gum  I 
For  if  ye  had  been  able  to  see  all. 
No  need  was  there  for  Mary  to  ^ve  birth/ ' 

Xu  other  words,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  should  teach 

Us  that  not  less  mysterious  are  the  operations  of  its 

powt^r.    We  must  be  content  with  the  quia^  the  mere 

fact,  without  knowing  the  how  and  reky.    It  is  the  very 

Wtetence  of  such  limits  which  made  the  Incarnation 

neoeiBfiry.    *If  God  had  wished  man  to  know  evei'y- 

tiini;,  He  woidd  not  have  forbidden  our  first  parents 

to  Umeh  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  EviL    If 

they  had   not  disobeyed,  the  human  race  would  not 

liare  W*en  doomed,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need 

<rf  tlie  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  Redemption  of 

Ihtb''    In  this  view  Dante  takes  his  side  in  a  famous 

^tro%'oi*sy  of  medifeval  theology,  which  is  by  no  means 

^eA  yet,  namely,  whether  there  would  have  been  an 

hicamation  of  God  had  there  been  no  Fall.    St.  Thomas 

Aquinas,  whom  Dante  here  follows,  decides  after  much 

Ji«dtation  against  the  view  of  his  master,  Albertus 

"^  In  the  Third  Part  of  the  Sufrntia  (q.  i.  a.  3), 

holds  that  Scripture  ahvays  assigns  sin  as  the  cause 

^  the  Incarnation,  and  adds ;  *  Take  away  the  diseases, 

'  Ajjuiiuia,  Summa,  lU,  8t^jj)L  q,  Ixz.  a.  1^  2,  S. 

'  ^nr»  IIL  34-3S,  la  acholastle  phraseology*  the  quiet  is  equivalent  to 
*^/bef,  ib«  thing  which  can  be  demansirated  by  means  of  the  effecL  It 
^  I'PpoMd  to  the  quid't  the  thEng  which  m  demanstratect  by  tU)  l\iml 
^"^^  Dante's  nse&ning  Is  that  hnman  reason  being  ijowerlcf^s  to  p^ne- 
^'itetotbt  etiteneis  or  quiddity,  must  remain  contented  with  the  quia,^ 
'^  liet  a»  Men  In  lt«  effeetn. 

'  Ttrom,  HmdingB  <m  the  Fnrgaterio^  1. 91*  Compare  Canto  xxU*  22-30 
V>ll)for  BWa  refiui^  *  to  remain  under  any  velL* 
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take  away  the  wounds,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  the 
medicine,'  * 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  limita  of  Reason  in 
Scripture,  Virgil  reminds  Dante  of  their  sad  issuaa 
outside  the  sphere  of  Revelation : 

•  And  ye  have  seea  desiring  without  fruit 
Those  whose  desire  would  have  b^eo  quieted, 
Whitjh  evermore  is  given  them  for  a  grief. 
i  speak  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato, 
And  of  many  others,'    And  here  he  bent  has  brow. 
And  more  he  said  not*  and  remained  distressed^* 

The  argument  is  that  had  mere  Reason  been  sufficient' 
such  men  would  not  be  in  the  Limbo  of  unsatiafia-^ 
desire  for  the  knowledge  of  God,      For  they  are  th 
*  masters  of  those  who  know/  the  men  in  whom  th^ 
natural  Reason  rose  to  its  highest  power*     In  shor 
this   passage   is    Reason's  own    confession   that  it 
unable  to  *  traverse  the  illimitable  way'  of  God,  even  is 
relation  to  the  comparatively  humble  problems  which 
gather  round  the  human  body  in  this  world  and  the  nes 
We  may  conjecture  that  it  is  Daute  s  rebuke  of  that^ 
scholastic  pride  of  intellect  which  settled  all  questions  of  ^ 
Heaven  and  Earth  with  one  omniscient  glance.     On  one 
side  of  his  natui*e  he  was  himself  a  scholastic,  as  we  sluiU 
have  good  reason  yet  to  know ;  but  he  was  also  a  mystk 
and  saw  clearly  the  limits  of  mero  dialectics.    There  m 
a  mysteriously  beautiful  passage  in  the  ParacliHo  which 
brings  out  the  two  elements.    In  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun, 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  as  with  garlands  by  two 
shinmg  circles  of  Theologians,  representing  two  distinct 
types  of  Theology — the  Dominican  und  the  Franciscan ; 
but  he  tells  us  that,  outside  of  both>  on  the  far  horizoix, 
there  flashed  forth  suddenly  a  third  circle,  the  *tru6 
sparkling  of  the  Holy  Ghost'— ^obviously  some  higheri 
Diviner  type  which  his  eyes  were  as  yet  unable  to  bear. 
Virgils  gentle  rebuke  in  the  passage  before  us  is  Dante's 

1  For  ft  further  discuseion  of  thk  question^  see  p.  394. 

'  PuTff.  UL  i(M5,  Iji  It^,  iv.  Dante  sees  the  wisest  of  the  Heathen  In 
A  light  ^  which  conquers  a  hemisphere  of  darknesei'  It  is  the  hetaisphere 
of  uatural  Reason ;  the  other  hemisphere  of  Revelation  ia  witltheld*  The 
problem  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world  is  one  tbat^i^tijesar^sed 
Danle'i  mlud.    See  For,  xix.,  xx. 
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first  hint  that  this  great  horizon  of  truth  exists  bejand 
I  tho  eirclee  of  the  scholastic  inteUect.  It  is  his  second 
great  lesson  in  humility  8ince  he  reached  the  Mountain : 
first,  the  practical  humility  of  bending  undor  God's 
cltagtisement  like  the  rush  before  the  waye ;  and  now 
tbe  intellectual  humility  which  bends  as  meekly  before 
Gr<Kl's  mystery.  The  spiritual  connection  between  the 
t^mQ  is  probably  much  more  vital  than  appears  upon 
ttie  surface,^ 

Tlie  Pilgrims  now  found  themselves  brought  up  by 
ttie  kise  of  the  Mountain,  a  precipice  so  steep  that  the 
t  deeolate  and  sjolit^iry  path  on  the  Riviera  had 
K^CKiU  an  easy  stairway  in  comp^irifion.  Reason  is  quite 
hdpless  as  guide:  Virgil  can  only  wonder  on  which 
ttide  the  slope  may  be,  for  nothing  short  of  wings  would 
^^"imil  here.  As  they  stand  in  doubt,  Virgil  examining 
kJfc*  path  below  and  Dante  searching  the  rocks  above 
■HtD  opening,  the  latter  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a 
^pim  of  souls  coming  toward  them  from  the  left»  but 
Bp  «l«>wly  that  they  seemed  not  to  move  thei"  feet 
BSkiiia  the  fii'st  of  the  four  classes  of  penitcmfs  who 
^wi  jetained  in  Ante-Purgatory  because  they  lack  the 
^•wgy  of  will  necessary  to  begin  the  positive  work  of 
■^-pttriticfttion.  All  they  have  strength  for  is  to  turn 
^^irajf  from  sin  and  we^iken  evU  habits  by  mere  absteii- 
B^>^  from  them-  It  cjoneiats  of  those  who  died  under 
B^eiirig»e  oE  ©xcommunicatiou,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour 
P'^peated  and  made  their  peace  direct  with  God.  The 
^orul  effects  of  their  spiritual  obstinacy  and  defiance 
^  the  Church,  however,  still  cling  round  them^  and 

/It  miist  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  scholastic  theology  was 
I  ■'•doB  this  fety  eontmat  between  what  lies  within  the  natural  under- 
I  '^itfitg  Mid  what  lies  beyond  it.  In  the  Conv,  (iv.  lo),  Dante  quotes 
I  *  ^'^•P  fTf*m  the  Ctmtra  GtrUUeM  (L  5),  In  which  the  pride  of  intellect 
I  "tbiUtid :  *  There  are  many  so  presuniptuous  of  their  own  genius  that 
i  H^  tttli^Te  they  c&n  measure  all  things  (Aquinas,  ioia'n^  divinwm 
f  2^iilm,  the  whole  nature  uf  the  Godhead)  with  their  intellect,  regard- 
l^fvicjtliliig  as  true  which  appears  bo  to  them,  and  everything  as  false 
I  *^l  does  no  t  BO  appear.'  Aquinas  adds :  *  In  ord  erthenthatthohu  man 
Ittlndiiijgiit  be  deliviared  from  this  presmnption,  and  attain  to  a  modest 
l^yW  flf  eaqnlry  after  truth.  It  was  necessary  far  certain  things  to  be 
Ipopoitd  to  ftuui  from  God  that  altogether  exc^^eded  his  undorst&nding  * 
1"^.  tie  doetrlnQs  ol  Faith. 
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rfsveal  themselves  in  many  ways.    First,  they  are  eon- 
fined  to  the  very  base  of  the  precipice,  and  therefope 
have  the  longest  way  to  climb  of  any  on  the  MotmtaiiL 
In  the  next  place,  their  movement  is  so  slow  that  thfiy 
seem  not  to  move  at  all^habitual  evil  and  obstmncy 
have  Jilmost  destroyed  all  energy  towards  better  thloga 
Finally,  they  are  detained  here  for  thirty  times  ti^ 
period  of  their  defiance  of  the  Church,  to  indicate  that 
it  takes  this  length  of  time  to  build  up  into  the  strengtli 
necessary  for  the  purifying  discipline,  the  wills  ruined 
and  broken  down  by  years  of  sin  and  contumacy- 
Virgil  having  no  counsel  in  himself,  turned  to  th^ 
slow-moving    crowd    for    guidance,  for,  according  to 
Dante»  the  lowest  Christian  penitent  knows  mor©  ol 
the  new  life  than  the  highest  wisdom  outrfde  the  ktlip 
dom.     When  the  Pilgrimj^  came  to  about  a  stone^ca^ 
from  them,  the  whole  crowd  suddenly  flung  themselre* 
against  the  cliff  and  stood  gazing  '  like  one  who  goes  i 
doubt/     The  reason  seems   to  be  that  they  see  tiM» 
strangers  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  themBd 
— to  the  left,  instead  of  the  right*    The  latter  Is,  of 
course,  the  dii*ection  proper  to  Purgatory ;  but  so  littl*^ 
of  inward  guidance  have  these  excommunicatefi  sotJ^ 
that  they  are  thi-o^Ti    into   a   panic   of    uncertainty 
whether,  after  all,  their  own  movement  to  the  right 
is  not  a  mistake.     Their  sin  and  contumacy  have  su 
destroyed  the  inner  witness  of  conscience  that  th*if 
are  at  the  mercy  of  what  they  see  others  do.     This 
seems  to  be  at  least  one  reason  why  Dante  comparer 
them  to  a  flock    of   sheep.      When  Virgil   begs  the 
*  spirits  elect '  to  teU  him  on  which  side  the  Mountma 
sloped^  *  the  head  of  that  fortunate  flock '  ^  advances,  and 
the  rest  follow  '  like  sheep,'  as  the  saying  is.    The  oofflft* 
parison  is  significant : 

^  Aceording  to  Vernon^  *  the  sptiits  were  fortumite  in  not  bitvtcig  #ei 
In  the  wrath  of  God/  But  perhaps  Dr.  Fearon*s  Tiew  eome^  n^&rer  td 
Dante's  use  of  the  wond :  'Spirits  in  pm^toij  are  stjled  /oriunaH*  •* 
being  creatures  whose  conditio  a  u  not  finally  settled,  aa  hav^in^jc  ^^ 
much  to  underigo,  beings  snlyect  to  mnch  nncertainty,  and  dependent  iA 
to  the  length  and  seven tj  of  their  trials  upon  mnch  that  tbej  a 
foresee  or  control  (?ach  &s  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf  bj  th«  E^ 
but  never  becUV  (Nin^iecnih  Vmturiff  February  WBB). 
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Ab  the  sheep  come  issuing  from  the  fold 
By  one,  hf  two,  hy  three,  and  the  others  stand 
All  ttiiud^  handing  eye  and  mus^zle  to  the  earth, 
And  what  the  foremost  does  the  others  do, 
HuddUng  themselves  againat  her  if  she  stop. 
Simple  and  qiitet,  and  the  why  they  know  not. 
So  moving  to  appi-oach  iis  thereupon 
I  saw  the  leader  of  that  fortunate  flock^ 
Modest  in  face  and  dignified  in  goit.^ 

Ttfl  princip^J  point  of  the  comparison  is  doubtless  to 

be  fotmd  in  the  fact  of  their  exconimunie^tion.    Having 

mgt  off  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  they  are  like  sheep 

*ithoat  a  shepherd.     This  is  why  the  Church  is  set 

DpoB  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  while  those  who  have 

4fieJ  her  are  at  the  very  foot,  the  farthest  away  from 

tie  melius  of  grace  she  is  ordained  to  administer.    But 

ibably  Dante  had  a  secondary  meaningp     In  their 

rppentiinee,  as  in  their  sin,  many  men  are  like 

fcujp,  foUo^-ing  some  great  name  like  King  Manfred, 

me  of  the  leaders  of  this  flock.    Piineea  draw  crowds 

lifter  them  for  good  or  for  evil.    Many  of  these  excom- 

iimicated  souls  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 

hmw  the  linger  and  curse  of  the  Church,  but  for  the 

tlffijinre  hurled  at  her  by  men  like  Manfred;  and  those 

^\m  followed  him  in   his  sin  now  follow  him  in  his 

i^ppentance  with  the  same  sheeplike  imitation.     It  is 

¥wt  of  the  punishment  of  their  contumacy  that  they 

Are  not  yet  able  to  follow  the   true  'Shepherd  and 

Bishop  of  their  souls/ 

Mien  the  front  line  of  this  flock  of  sheep  caught 
*iglit  of  Dante's  shadow  which  stretched  in  front  of 
Wia  as  far  as  the  cliff,  they  drew  back  in  alarm,  and 
tlnae  behind  caught  the  contagion  of  their  fear  without 
poiring  why.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  Dante's  own 
a  fow  minutes  before :  they  are  as  much  alarmed 
Mg  he  east  a  shadow  as  he  had  been  because  Virgil 
'^l  atme*  As  already  pointed  out,  the  idea  seems  to  be 
Hhere  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  f^piritual 
and  «^ch  is  normal  to  itself. 

^  ftwTIt,  ilt  7M1*    la  Cmw.  i.  11,  Dante  apoaks  of  tbe  aheapllke  way  In 
*^  meo  follow  oma  Kaother  without  knowing  why. 
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Wo  saw  that  the  bouIs  of  the  Excommunicate  pat] 
in  doubt  when  they  saw  the  strangers  going  leftwar 
They  now  recover  themselves  sufficiently  to  info 
them  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps.  And  th4 
follows  a  very  beautiful  and  significant  incident. 
Dante  was  departing,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  flo 
begged  him  to  turn  and  say  whether  he  had  ever 
him  in  the  other  world.  The  passage  is  long,  but  i 
it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  poem^  it  is  ncc 
to  quote  it  in  full  in  order  to  bring  out  the  many  poifl 
of  importance  it  contains : 

I  turned  me  to  hUn,  arid  steadfastly  regarded  him  ; 
FaiT*haired  was  he  and  beautiful  and  of  noble  a^pitct ; 
But  one  of  bis  eyebrows  had  a  blow  divided. 
When  with  humility  I  had  disclaimed 
Wer  haviQg  seen  him,  he  sakl^  *  Now  look ' ; 
And  he  showed  me  high  upon  his  breast  a  wound. 
Then  said  he  with  a  em  lie :  'I  am  Manfredi, 
The  grandson  of  the  Emperess  Costanza ; 
Therefore  I  pray  thee  when  thou  dost  return, 
Go  to  my  dAughter  beautiful,  the  mother 
Of  Sicily's  honour  and  of  Ar agon's. 
And  tell  the  truth  to  her«  if  aught  else  be  told. 
After  that  I  had  my  body  broken 
'   By  two  mortal  stabs,  I  yielded  myself  up 
Weeping  to  Him  who  willingly  doth  pai-don. 
Horrible  jnj  iniquities  had  been  ; 
But  Infinite  Goodness  hath  such  ample  arms. 
That  it  receives  whatever  turns  biick  to  it. 
If  the  pastor  of  Coscnza,  who  to  the  chasje 
Of  me  was  sent  by  CJement,  had  then 
tn  Ood  but  duly  read  this  page, 
The  bones  of  my  dead  body  still  would  be 
At  the  bridge-head  near  unto  Benevento, 
Under  the  safeguard  of  the  he^vy  cairn. 
Now  the  rain  washes  them,  and  the  wind  moves, 
Beyond  the  Realm,  almost  beside  the  Verde, 
Where  he  transported  them  with  tapers  quenched^ 
By  their  malediction  one  is  not  so  lost 
That  the  Eternal  Love  cannot  return. 
So  long  as  hope  has  any  bloom  of  green. 
True  is  it  that  whoBoe*er  in  contumacy  dies 
Of  Holy  Church,  though  he  repents  at  last. 
Must  wait  upon  the  outside  of  this  bank 
Thii'tyfold  for  all  the  tf  roe  that  he  haa  been 
In  his  presumption,  unless  such  decree 
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Sliorier  by  means  of  rigHteous  prayers  l>ecome. 
See  BOW  if  thoii  hast  power  to  make  me  joyful, 
By  tnakijiK  kiiowD  unto  my  ^ood  Costanza 
How  thou  hast  seen  me,  and  this  ban  as  wett. 
For  tJiose  on  earth  can  much  advance  U3  here  J  ^ 

speaker  is  Maii&ed»  King  of  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
ifcnrat  Bon  of  the  great  Emperor,  Frederick  n„  whom 
called  *  stupor  mundi/  Dante's  description  of  him 
iiows  that  he  felt  the  univereal  fascination  of  the  un- 
brtnnate  prince,  *In  the  annala  of  that  great  family,' 
Imtcs  Dr,  Moore, '  there  is  no  name  surrounded  by  such 
halo  of  ti^gic  interest — not  even  that  of  the  great 
^erick  himself,  unapproachable  as  he  is  in  the  lofti- 
of  hie  genius  and  character — as  that  of  Manfred, 
il  bello  e  biondo,"  whom  hie  rough  soldiers,  whether 
firaeen  or  Norman,  loved  with  almost  feminine  en- 
inmasm;  whose  name  still  lives  in  the  traditional 
lk4oreof  the  miinetructed  peasants  of  "the  land  of 
JUifred**;  whose  tragic  fate  has  inspired  one  of  the 
touching  and  splendid  episodes  in  the  divine 
of  Dante.*' 
Notice,  first,  one  or  two  subordinate  points.  It  is 
VttOiawhat  strange  to  find  Manfred  asking  Dante  if  he 
lid  ever  seen  him  on  earth.  This  was  obviously  im- 
OMible,  sinee  the  poet  was  bom  only  the  year  before 
itufred  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266, 
fce  meaning,  whatever  it  is,  is  generally  connected 
ith  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Manfred  was 
thirty-five,  exactly  Dante  s  age  when  he  climbed 
taiii*  The  idea  seems  to  be,  as  Scartazzini 
^,  either  that  Dante  looked  much  older  than  he  was, 
that  Manfred,  forgetting  that  he  had  been  wandering 
the  Mount  for  four-and-thirty  years,  mistook  him 
*  a  contemporary. 
It  ii  worth  while  noticing  also  that  while  the  purga- 
Wal  body  of  Manfred  is  too  ethereal  to  cast  a  shadow, 
yit  retains  the  fair-haired  beauty  of  the  earthly 

I  a  wTtew  ol  a  very  tntereatlng  book,  The  LtiTid  of  Manfred  by 
iBtrnm^^inbur^h  BtiHeu?,  July  1880). 
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form  and  the  very  wounds  which  struck  him  doH 
in  his  !aat  wild  charge  at  Bonevento*  The  su^geetM 
is  frequently  made  that  Dante  had  in  mind  the  tm 
that  the  wounds  of  our  Lord  were  still  visible  in 
reauiTection  body.* 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  too,  the  way  in  which  Mfmh&i 
avoids  all  mention  of  his  father,  although  he  was  U 
favourite  son.^  One  almost  expects  him  to  say  proudlf 
'I  am  the  son  of  the  great  Emperor,  the  Secoii 
Frederick/  instead  of 

^  I  am  Manfred, 
The  grimdson  of  the  Emperesa  Costanza.' 

It  ia  probably  in  part  Dante's  kindly  and  delicate  WftJ 
of  quietly  passing  over  the  fact  that  ho  was  not  bom 
wedlock ;  but  the  fundamental  reasou  is  doubtless 
father  s  general  character  and  doom*  Manfred  ii 
dently  shrinks  from  allying  himself  with  one  who  ISfl 
in  a  fiery  tomb  in  the  City  of  Die  for  heresy :  he  mfl" 
even  regard  this  as  ending  the  relationship.  As  hjma0 
on  the  way  to  Paradise,  ho  prefers  to  claim  kinahi 
natural  and  spiritual,  with  his  grandmother  Constant 
whom  Dante  sets  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon.^ 
venuto  da  Imola  makes  a  somewhat  whimsical  eoi 
ment  on  the  woi'ds  to  the  effect  that  '  Manfred  & 
as  did  the  mule,  who  on  being  asked  by  the  lion  whoi 
son  he  was,  replied ;  "  I  am  the  grandson  of  the  horsti 
although  he  was  the  son  of  the  ass/*  This  is  a  piece  < 
flippancy,  of  course,  but  Dante  takes  it  more  senoualj 
Speaking  in  the  Convito  of  the  four  ages  of  man,  h 


>  Dr-  Charles  says  the  same  Ldea  is  found  In  the  BIblic&l  eo>iioQ|ltlai 
Sh^L     *  Those  slain  witli  the  sword  bore  for  ever  the  tokens  of  a  rlola 
death  (Ezek.  xxkiL  25),  as  likewise  those  who  died  from  grlel  (Gen^  xl 
38).     Indeed  the  departed  were  regarded  as  possessing  exaetlj  the  sal 
features  as  marked  them  at  the  moment  of  death.    We  cap  appr«cial 
accord ingly^  the  terrible  significance  of  David's  departing  CQUOsd 
Solomon  tonebiug  Joab:  ^^Let  not  hie  hoar  head  go  do^m  to  SbA6l 
peace"  (i  K-  IL  i}iy—Enrtiel*}pft:dia  BibHca,  ' Eschatology/  §  Ifl. 

*  '  Manfred  was  the  favourite  son  of  Frederick  ii.^  and  i.n  described 
the  anonjtnoua  historian  of  his  reign  an  ''Manfredus,  Id  est  tan 
Frederld;  Mlnft^edus,  minor  Fred erici us;  Monfredus,  mons  Fred«dti 
(The  Land  of  Manfred  by  Janet  Boss,  p.  7)»  ^  Par,  ilL 

*  Quoted  \u  Venion'a  Eeadlnga  on  the  Furgaiorit^^  i*  IIS, 
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%jE  Shanie,  as  the  fear  of  dbgi'ace  to  ourselves  and  our 
ndred,  is  appropriate  to  the  period  of  Adolescence; 
I  be  gives  an  instance  from  Statius:  'When  Polyntceg 
questioned  by  King  Adrastus  of  his  origin,  he 
besitated  before  speaking,  for  shame  of  the  fault  ho  had 
litted  against  his  father,  and  further  for  the  faults 
[of  (Edipas  Ms  father,  which  seemed  to  leave  their  trace 
lb  the  shame  of  the  son.  And  he  did  not  mention  his 
I  fitter,  but  his  ancestors  and  his  land  and  his  mother.*^ 
I  Thii  almost  parallel  case  proves  that  it  is  not  by  acci- 
.Mnnfred  omits  his  fathers  name:  it  is  connected 
lilh  this  sense  of  shame  which  shrinks  from  family 
I  diilioaoun 

The  repentanee  of  Manfred  in  artmdo  mortis  is,  of 

«(mi8e,  pure  fiction.    Falling  in  the  rush  of  battle,  and 

1  hi«  body  not  recovered  for  three  days,  no  one  can  have 

hown  his  last  thoughts.    Dante's  sombre  imagination 

IJtned  to  play  round  the  death  of  men  and  women 

whfjse  life  went  out  in  mysteiy,  until  it  reconstructed 

the  final  crisis  and  tragedy  of  the  soul  as  it  passed  from 

World  to  world:  Franceaca,  Ulysses,  ITgolino,  Count 

Guide   of   Montefeltro   and  his  son    Buonconte,  will 

I  tifldily  occur  as  instances.    The  suggestion  of  Manfred's 

ITepemtanee  may  have  come  from  the  well-known  in- 

rident  of  hia  helmet.    When  he  saw  that  the  battle  was 

through  the  treachery  of  the  Apulian  barons,  he 

ned  the  advice  of  his  men  to  flee,  and  resolved  to 

^  upon  the  field.    As  he  placed  his  helmet  on  his  head, 

liiiervst,  the  silver  eagle  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 

Etnptre,  fell  down  on  the  saddlebow^  before  him,  and  he 

exclaimed,  *Ecce^  Signurn  Domini!'^    Dante  may  have 

^plcomed  tliis  exclamation  as  a  sign  of  penitence  at  the 

W  hour,  submission  to  God  s  vnlL    The  truth  isj  how- 


'  €ofn*.  iv.  ^  {W\dka,Ued*B  TransU).     See  also  Dr,  Moore's  Studies  in 

' '  'U^ Til. 9 1  Gregorovtua^  v.  28S  tt  (English  Transl),    In 

_j*!/  *.'  r^ers  to  the  barons'  treacberj :  *  At  Ceperano  where 

^Apuliaii  was  false/  Manfred  posted  them  on  tiie  bridge  of  Ceperano 
^thv  T,lrf8,  but  they  turned  traitors  and  allowed  Charles  of  Anjou  to 
''  '  *^sistAnee,    There  wa«i  therefore  no  fighting  at  Ceperano, 

---  ^pe&ka^  If  there  had  been. 
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ever,  that  Dante  was  not  unwilling  to  uee  Manfred  ai 
his  repentance  to  show  the  limits  of  the  Charel 
power  to  condemn^  in  precisely  the  same  way  aa  he  li£ 
used  the  perdition  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  to  show  tl 
limitB  of  her  power  to  pardon}  It  may  be  for  ihi 
reason  that  Manfred's  wickedness  is  put  at  its  fiii 
Talae: 

*  Horrible  my  iniquities  had  been.* 

It  is  difficult  to  &ay  what  lies  behind  these  words." 
Yillani  is  to  be  believed,  Manfred  put  to  death  hii 
brother  Henry's  sons  in  prison;  had  his  father  smothered 
with  a  bolster ;  and  bribed  the  physicians  to  poisoo  hii 
brother,  Conrad  rv. ;  and  he  sums  up  his  general  char 
acter  in  the  following  words :  '  He  was  beautiful  iu 
person,  and>  like  his  father,  but  even  more,  dissolute  ii 
every  fashion ;  a  musician  he  was,  and  smger,  and  love' 
to  see  around  him  bufEoons  and  minstrels,  and  beautit^ 
concubines,  and  was  always  clad  in  green  raiment ;  vel 
liberal  was  he,  and  courteouSj  and  gracious,  so  that  1 
was  much  loved  and  in  great  favour  i  but  all  his  life  1 
was  an  epicurean,  caring  neither  for  God  nor  the  sain' 
but  only  for  bodily  delights.  An  enemy  he  wag 
Holy  Church,  and  to  priests  and  monks,  occupying  tl 
churches  as  his  father  had  done/*  Doubtless  much  i 
this  is  true,  since  Dante,  who  had  a  sincere  admiration  h 
him  and  his  father  as  enlightened  and  cultured  prinof 
appears  to  have  believed  it ;  ^  but  Manfred  is  singular 
fortunate  if  some  of  the  charges  were  not  made  by  t! 
Church  and  the  Guelphs  to  blacken  the  character  of  i 
excommunicated  man.  There  certainly  must  have  ba 
another  side  to  his  character  if,  as  Gregorovius  saj 
*  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  numbers  of  the  Qm 
party  themselves,  saw  in  him  the  flower  of  perfe 
manhood;  extolled  his  generous  magnanimity,  tl 
gentle  nobility  of  his  manners,  his  fine  culture,  luid  I 
greatness  of  soul,  which  rarely  betrayed  Imn 


1  Ifif,  JorvIL 

>  Vlllani*a  ChronieU,  vl.  40  (Selfe's  TransL),   For  the  crimes  atfc      _ 
to  Manfred,  am  wL  S2»  41,  44,  45,  ^  j^^j  y^lffaH  Eloqucniia^  L 
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or  angry  aetion/'  But,  aa  already  saldj  his 
ia  put  at  its  full  value  in  order  to  bring  out 
» dfiurly  the  triumph  of  God*s  grace  alike  over  the 
\  of  the  Churoh  and  the  worst  depravity  of  the 
tatttn  hc^art^  At  the  last  moment,  struck  down  in  the 
nitf  gf  ^ttle,  kingdom,  life,  everything  lost  at  one 
Wow,  waoping  he  gave  himself  to  Godj  and  now  he 
» to  ttiiuk  how  in  that  one  decisive  moment  guilt 
luve  fell  off  him  like  a  cloak,  and   Heaven  was 


*0U: 


*  InHnlbe  Oaodneet  hutti  ffuch  ample  arms 
That  it  rccal^M  whata'er  turD9  back  to  iU' 


H  la  aH  punt ;  the  ban^  wounds,  defeat^  deaths  all  the 
ta^<6%  of  hifi  short,  sinful^  stormy  life,  are  now  but 
••ttfir  for  a  happy  smile.' 

Tha  itopy  of  the  finding  of  Manfred's  body  as  told  by 
^"fl^iii  haaa  peculiar  %d\idue8s  and  pathos  which  may 
^■ttfjr  ftnotlier  quotation:  *At  his  end,  search  was 
for  Manfred  for  more  than  three  days,  and  he 
^'Jtdd  not  be  fotmil,  imd  it  was  not  kno^vn  if  he  was 
j  ^'•fa,  or  taken,  or  eaeaped,  because  he  hod  not  horn© 
t '^d  tosignia  in  the  battle;  at  hiat  he  was  recognized 
^  **ie  of  his  own  cami>-foMower8  by  sundry  marks  on 
**•  person,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle-field;  and  his 
faund  by  the  said  camp-follower,  he  threw 
I  aim  he  had  and  went  his  way  crying,  "  Who 
►  ManfriMl  ?  Who  buys  Manf red  ? *'  And  one  of  the 
fi  barons  chastised  this  feUow  and  brought  the 
of  ManfnHl  bi*fore  the  King,  who  caused  all  the 
I  which  had  been  taken  prisoners  t^  come  together^ 
^*>d  haviBg  asked  each  one  if  it  was  Manfred,  they  all 
^BlcDy  Mild  Yes.  Wlien  C(  >u  n  t  Giordimo  came,  he  smote 
I  against  his  face,  weeping  and  crying:  "Alas, 
my  lonir  wherefor  he  was  cummendeil  by  the 
eh,*    The  hatred  of  the  Church  pursued  his  very 

mm  9m  Urn  Miosis  dgtM,  w,  SSG  ^Eti^Ub  Tra&AUUon). 
dtwA  MsUfM  ia  ItM  •£!  of  iiiowriig  Dttnte  th«  f»Ul  wcmiid  hs 

ba  M|d«  *  Now  nee,* 
\  ns  s  iraQnd  litgSi  up  apati  the  hrejuvt. 
rwld,  '1  mm  Mttiier«d/-{IU.  110-112), 
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bones.    As  an  exconnnunicated  man  he  could  not  lie  ibk: 
consecrated  groimd.    He  was  buried  at  the  head  of  the^ 
bridge  at  BeneTento,  and  each  soldier  of  the  French-* 
army  threw  a  stone  on  the  body  in  honour  of  his  heroics 
spirit.    By  command  of  Clement  r^.^  Bishop  Pignatelli  M 
of  Cosenza  dragged  the  body  from  its  resting-place^^ 
transported    it    'with    quenched    tapei^'    beyond   the^ 
boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and   flung  iti^^ 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde.^    The  very  ttama 
of  this  river  calli  up  to  Manfred  the  whole  symbolism 
of  eternal  Hope.     It  is  usually  identified  with  the  Liiis 
or  Garigliano,  which  received  its  name  of  Verde,  green, 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  It  was  Manfred's  favourite 
colour  in  which  he  was  always  clad^  and  the  veiy  nama 
of  the  river  was  a  good  omen  that  even  tho  Church's 
curse  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Eternal 
Love, 

*  So  long  as  Hope  has  any  bloom  of  green  *  (verde). 

The  play  upon  the  woi^  is  as  IE  he  were  saying :  *  Wefl 
indeed  did  the  Church  act  when  she  chose  the  banks 
of  the  Verde  on  which  to  fling  my  bones,  for  its  green 
waters  are  symbolic  of  Hope,  and  whUe  Hope  has  on© 
pulse  of  life  left,  the  Love  of  God  can  save  the  worst. 
She  may  quench  the  tapers,  but  to  quench  the  eternal 
gi^ce  Ues  beyond  her  power.'  The  name  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  hint  on  which  a  mind  like  Dante  s  would  love  to 
fasten.^ 

Nevertheless,  while  Dante  thus  denies  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  '  bind  or  loose  *  apart  from  a  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  state,^  he  holds  that  persistent  obstinacy 
and  defiance  of  the  Church  carries  in  it  its  own  punish- 
jnent^-a  semi-paralysis  of  will  which  detains  the  ^oul 
thirty  times  the  period  of  its  contumacy.  The  idea  that 
Dante  fears  he  has  gone  too  far  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Church  and  now  makes  this  compromise  with  ita  autho- 
rity, does  him  but  scant  justice,*    The  true  reason  is  to 

'  ChronicU^  Yii.  9. 

^  The  way  in  wbicb  Despair  tuma  the  soul  into  stone  ia  reprea^ited  I 
the  cry  of  the  Furies  (Remorae):  *Ck)me  Medusa,  ao  will  wb  majfi^  lil 
Into  stone'— IS  torallf  «n»mel,  smalt  o  (Inf,  ix*  52)^  *  Ih  Mgrn,  It  I- 1 

*  Dr.  Moore's  Studies  in  Dur^e^  2nd  Series,  p.  IL 
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be  found  in  the  twofold  conception  of  the  Church  which 
ll9  aeta  before  us  on  the  Mount^iin-tcip.  He  first  cHUBea 
tile  ideal  Church  to  puds  before  us  in  holy  procession,  and 
tiieB  shows  us  the  ideal  sinking  into  a  *  harlot'  Church, 
which  usurps  the  true  Bride  a  place*  Now,  it  is  this 
eormpt  aod  faOen  Church  which  pronounced  the  decree 
of  exoommuoication  on  these  souls;  and  if  Mfiufred  and 
tbm  rest  had  to  deid  with  it  end  it  alone,  it  is  scarcely 
eooeeivable  that  Dante  would  have  punished  them  with 
tliis  thittTfoM  detention.  In  tho  Paradiso  (xviii,  127- 
130),  he  ii€icti»e8  the  Papal  Court  of  using  the  power  of 
'  withboldiDg  the  hread  *  as  a  mei^  weapon  of  war,  and 
of  pofliing  decrees  of  excommunication  in  order  to  extort 
maomf  to  cancel  them.  If  this  were  all,  it  might  be  a 
▼irtoo  rather  than  a  sin  to  defy  such  a  Church,  But  to 
Dft&tai  rightly  or  uTongly,  it  is  by  no  means  all.  In  the 
liiflt  r««ort,  it  is  not  with  that  corrupt  Church  men  hav^o 
io  da,  but  with  the  invisible  ideal  Church  which  his 
ifiritaol  im/igination  saw  moving  behind  it  in  Hho 
bettoty  of  holmae^*  From  it  came  all  the  sacrumonta 
ami  ra^oam  of  groee  which  the  fallen  Church  adminis- 
tered. It  is  a  dogma  of  the  Church  itself,  that  no  un- 
worihiziess  of  its  ministers  is  able  to  invalidate  those 
— iiiuinriiitu :  '  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  even  of  a  lamp,* 
mm  8L  Aogustiiie  saySt  *  when  shed  abroad  through  f ou! 
plnriij.  nnntrnrtn  nothing  vile  thereby.  And  can  Christ's 
be  contaminateii  by  any  ones  crimes?'^  The 
thing  therefore  about  contumacy  was  that  it 
tbe  iotil  off  from  tho  idiml  Church  and  its  sacra- 
iit%  and  then'^by  deprived  it  of  those  Di%^nely 
ocdAined  maaiis  of  grace  which  Dante  believed  to  he, 
not  iiMteod  ftbeolutely  eMsential  to  mUvation,  but  among 
tbe  higlieit  aids  to  the  IlWng  of  the  spiritual  life,  Tliin 
deprivatioti  has  two  pernicious  and  evil  istiiM  tn  the 
In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  the  foul  without 
I  gnldanco.  These  penitents  are,  as  we  saw*  like 
•  witboat  a  shepherd.    Having  no  inner  guidance 

iIbas  IAmhhSi  SL  i|*  Ixlv.  s.  f)  iajn  Um  atslitsr  btliig  m  mtsm 
I  ^ao&utm  er  bsdaaai  ti  of  00  maaemtA  m  phji&sii  may 
bli  tedr  Is  wsll  Of  111*  and  s  pipe  c&d  cenirvjr  wmi«r  wheUier 
l&^yivsrarlisd. 
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of  conscience  they  follow  one  another  blincUy  and  are 
thrown  into  a  panic  of  moral  doubt  when  they  see  the 
two  strangers  moving  to  the  loft.  In  the  second  place^ 
it  creates  a  weakening  of  the  will  which  amounts  ahnost 
to  paralysis.  A  habit  of  spiritual  defiance  nourished  for 
years,  even  when  the  attitude  of  defiance  is  abandoned, 
remains  in  the  soul  as  a  spiritual  infirmity,  an  inability 
of  the  will  to  rouse  itself  to  the  toil  and  discipliiie  of 
self-purification* 

One  thing  alone  can  shorten  this  thirtyfold  period  of 
detention — the  prayer  of  righteous  souls  upon  the  earth. 
King  Manfred  begs  Dante  to  tell  his  daughter,  *  my  good 
Constance/  that  he  is  not  finally  lost,  as  his  excom- 
munication had  probably  led  her  to  betievei,  and  that 
her  prayers  can  hasten  his  deliverance  from  Ante- 
Purgatory.  The  subject  of  prayers  for  the  dead  must 
be  more  carefully  examined  when  we  reach  Canto  vL 
Meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Dante  does  not 
conceive  of  prayer  for  the  dead  as  operating  in  any 
mechanical  or  non-spiritual  manner.  If  the  long  period 
of  delay  at  the  base  of  the  Mountain  represents,  as  w© 
have  seen,  the  natural  moral  weakness  produced  in  the 
soul  by  years  of  presumptuous  contumacy,  there  &s 
nothing  arbitrary  or  mechanical  in  the  idea  that  this 
infirmity  of  the  will  may  be  removed^  in  part  at  lesast, 
by  the  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  righteous  men  on 
earth.  At  aU  events,  if  there  is,  it  would  render  equaUy 
useless  our  prayers  for  one  another  in  this  present 
world,  '  As  we  are  taught  that  we  may  offer  interces- 
sory prayers  for  our  living  friends  that  they  may  profit 
by  God's  dispensations  of  soixow,  pain,  warning,  or 
encouragement,  so  assuredly  would  Dante  hold,  believ- 
ing vividly  as  he  did  in  "  the  Communion  of  Saints,** 
that  this  privilege  and  duty  extended  also  to  the  dis- 
ciplme  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  that  discipUne 
being  but  the  continuation  and  the  "  filling  up  of  that 
which  is  lacking"  in  the  discipline  of  this  lifa' ' 

1  Br*  Moore's  Studies  in  DanUt  2nd  Series,  p.  53.  Gonip.  Purg,  xi.  K^7 
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IL  The  Indolent^  who  died  a  Natural  Death 


\fimnto  begiiss  with  one  of  tho8o  curious  and  subtle 
rfca!  speculations  in  which  Dante's  mind  de- 
li^bttxL  Tho  txJti versa tion  with  Manfrt^l  had  so  eoncen* 
tratod  hb  ioul  on  the  one  faculty  of  hearing  that  he 
I  Qtterly  oblivious  of  the  passage  of  time.  When  the 
I  was  broken,  be  was  adtuuiBbed  to  find  that  the  sun 
fully  fifty  degrees :  in  other  words,  that  it 
i  abofst  tliree  and  a  half  hours  afti^r  sunrise.  How 
ci  thi«  was  sfioiit  in  conversation  with  Manfred 
not  appefir,  but  enough  evidently  to  excite  his 
It  wa^  probably  no  now  thing  in  Dante's 
,  for  tbifl  tranee-like  absorption  in  some  one 
subject  woemm  to  have  been  a  marked  charaet^^ristic  of 
temperatsieiit.  Boeen^cio  narrates  a  story  of  his 
fa  famotM  book  one  day  in  Siena,  fiinging  him- 
!  down  on  a  Ix^nch  from  noon  to  vespers,  and  remain- 
!  all  the  time  wo  wrapt  up  in  !us  reading  that  lie  did 
hear  the  din  of  a  great  tournament^  and 
danom  of  fair  Iadiea«  and  sports  of  youth«  that  were 
m  fai  that  quarter  of  the  eity.^  Equally  oharac^ 
im  it  of  Dante  to  specubite  on  this  absorption 
analyse  it.  Ai  in  last  Canto  he  discussed  the 
of  the  body,  so  now  he  p«:^nder8  that  of  the 
FVom  his  triinct*-like  absorption  in  Manfred's 
iwnatioii  he  argueii  that  Plato  was  in  error  when 
flagn  tbai  there  exifitfl  within  us  one  soul  above 
aiMilfaer.  TIi«  reference  ia  to  a  very  curious  speeulat  ion 
in  Ihr  TiwuruM,    Plato  holds  that  man  is  composed  of 
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two  eouls^  a  mortal  and  an  immortal — the  former  being 
subdivided  into  two,  which  are  located  in  the  lowier 
parts  of  the  body.  To  quote  Jowett's  paraphrase: 
'  First,  there  is  the  immortal  part  which  is  seated  in  the 
brain,  and  is  alone  divine,  and  akin  to  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  This  alone  thinks  and  knows  and  is  the  ruler 
of  the  whole.  Secondly,  there  is  the  higher  mortal 
soul  which,  though  liable  to  perturbations  of  her  own, 
takes  the  side  of  reason  against  the  lower  appetites. 
The  se^t  of  this  is  the  hearty  in  which  cou^ge,  anger, 
and  all  the  nobler  affections  are  supposed  to  reside. 
There  the  veins  all  meet;  it  is  their  centre  or  house  of 
guard  whence  they  carry  the  orders  of  the  thinking 
being  to  the  extremities  of  his  kingdom.  There  is  also 
a  third  or  appetitive  soul,  which  receives  the  commands 
of  the  immortal  part,  not  immediately  but  mediately, 
through  the  higher  mortal  nature,  which  reflects  in  the 
liver  the  admonitions  and  threats  of  the  rc^ason/* 
Dante  declaims  that  he  had  in  himself  at  this  time 
experimental  proof  of  the  falseness  of  this  theory-  I£ 
three  distinct  souls  existed  in  us,  when  one  waa 
absorbedj  the  others  would  be  free  to  follow  their  own 
separate  interests ;  whereas,  he  seems  to  say,  he  found 
that  when  any  pain  or  pleasure  absorbs  one  of  our 
faculties,  the  entire  soul  is  gathered  together  to  that 
one  point,  that  faculty  is  in  fuU  free  activity,  and  the 
other  faculty  which  holds  the  soul  in  unity  is  bound. 
To  us  this  is  a  mere  curious  speculation,  but  to  Dante 
it  was  much  more.  The  Church  had  pronounced  this 
doctrine  of  two  souls,  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  a 
BlanichsBan  heresy,  and  Aquinas  confutes  the  Platonic 
theory  in  his  Summa^  Dante  evidently  wishes  to  range 
himself  on  the  orthodox  side,  but  bases  his  opinion  lees 
on  authority  than  on  his  own  psychological  experience. 
This  experience,  indeed,  is  used  by  Aquinas,  who  argnes 
that  'one  operation  of  the  sonl,  when  it  is  intense,  im- 
pedes another,  which  would  in  no  wise  happen  unless 
the  principle  of  actions  was  on©  in  essence,*® 

^  iBtrodiicUoii  to  the  T^TnuBus,  §  fi, 
'  L  q.  Ixxvu  a,  S*    See  C&ntra  OentU^s,  |L  58, 
_?  For  Dante^s  doctrine  of  the  SouJ,  eee  C<mv*  UL  I;  It,  %    CotD^mtm 
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Fbm  his  long  reverie  Dante  is  roused  by  the  crowd 
otrhti  Excomii:imiicate  crying  with  one  voice:  *Here  ia 
whftt  ye  ask! '^namely,  the  opening  in  the  precipice 
which  yields  access  to  the  heights.  Like  many  others, 
they  can  point  out  the  way  which  meantime  they  are 
themselves  unable  to  take.  The  description  of  the 
muy  on  which  the  Pilgrims  now  enter  is  a  trans- 
it allegory  of  the  almost  insuperable  diflBculty  of 
the  first  step  of  the  penitent  soul  toward  self-purifica- 
tion. The  cleft  in  the  rock  was  narrower  than  the  gap 
in  a  vineyard  hedge  which  the  peasant  closes  up  with 
a  forkful  of  thorns  *  when  the  grape  embrowns/  Sanleo 
m  its  craggy  height  among  the  mountains  of  Monte- 
Mtfo,  NoU  on  the  Western  Riviera,  Bismantova  in  the 
Eadlia— all  of  which  had  probably  put  Dante's  climbing 
powirs  to  the  test — could  yet  bo  conquered  by  foot, 

but  here  a  man  niiiBt  f1  j» 
I  tuea^  with  the  ewif  t  wings  and  with  the  plumes 
Of  great  desire,^ 

He  rock  pressed  them  on  each  side,  and  the  toil  of  both 
hands  and  feet  was  needed.  When  at  last  they  emerge 
^  a  ridge  on  the  open  hillside,  and  Dante  wondera 
^Uth  way  to  take,  the  only  advice  Virgil  can  give  is  to 
hold  the  ground  he  has  gained : 

*  No  step  of  thin©  desc<!fnd ; 
Still  up  the  mount  behind  me  win  thy  way. 
Till  some  wise  escort  shail  appear  tow^**^ 

B^tkf  s  learned  not©  on  the  present  passage^  The  Purgatory  of  Danis, 
P^  *I  Mr,  Tozer  9  note  on  11. 1-4  may  be  quoted :  *The  difference  which  Is 
hent  Intended  to  be  made  between  potcnza  and  idrtu  is  more  fully  drawn 
^ihf  D&ole  til  Conv*  iil*  2,  where  he  distinguished  between  the  three 
/*«iiW«i  of  the  soul  (potense^  Ih  85^  86)— vi^.  Life,  Sensation,  and  Reason 
;ji€  tlia«e  same  faculties  in  activity^  or  e7\£rgi€s  {virtu,  11.  122»  123), 
tei^RS  correspond  respectively  to  the  Mvafus  aJid  tvt^tta  of 
*!b*  For  the  power  ol  pleasure  and  pain  to  destroy  certain 
of  action,  Eee  Arlatotle*s  Ethie&,  x.  6, 
*  Finy.  N",  ^'2&.  In  Daute'B  day  BismaiLtova  was  strongly  fortLQed*. 
*^ftiyb)g  luiw  remains  hut  a  huge  sheer  semicircular  rock»  knoT^ii  as  ^'  La 
^«ti*  dl  Biamantora,"  Benvenuto  describes  it  a»  having  had  a  sort  of 
^ttami  at  the  aummltt  which  at  times  seems  to  have  been  cnltlv&ted- 
^•tys  k  eoald  only  be  approached  by  a  single  tortuous  pathway,  which 
'■titoe  ttrj  steep  towards  the  top.  To  his  fancy  the  mountain  presented 
^ittfttng  ffcaemblaiijce  In  mnriy  particulars  to  the  Mt^  of  Fm^atory^ 
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As  Dante  gazes  up  at  the  vast  Mountain  whose  summit 
is  far  beyond  his  sight,  and  marks  that  the  slope 
much  more  than  foHy-five  degrees,  his  heart  almoeij 
fails.  He  begs  Virgil  to  wait  for  him,  else  he  will  be 
left  alone.  His  Guide  urges  him  to  make  one  more 
eflfort,  and  by  straining  every  nerve  he  finally  reached 
a  ridge  which  circled  the  entire  hill.  As  already  said, 
this  narrative  is  an  obvious  allegory  of  the  soreness  of 
the  struggle  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  life :  the  straii 
gate,  the  narrow  way,  the  precipitous  path»  the  panting  ^ 
bre-athless  climb,  the  loneliness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
road.  In  the  absence  of  'some  wise  escort,'  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  Virgil*  the  dictates  of  Beafioo, 
which  says  that  no  downward  step  must  be  taken, 
Tliis  is  the  only  guidance  and  encouragement  posaibld 
at  that  stage :  in  this  first  hour  of  the  struggle,  the  aids 
of  Scripture,  Angels,  fellow-penitents,  are  all  absent, 
but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  hold  one^s  ground,  to 
retreat  not  a  single  step.  It  was  not  mueh|  but  it '  gave 
him  hope  and  made  a  light  for  him/^ 

Flinging  themselves  down  on  the  ledge  panting  and 
fatigued,  they  turn  their  eyes  to  the  East  from  which 
they  had  climbed. 

For  to  look  back  is  wont  to  give  men  elieer.* 

At  first  glance,  this  seems  to  contradict  the  Apostolic 
injunction  to  '  forget  the  things  that  are  behind ' ;  but 
in  reality  Dante  looks  in  another  direction  which  is  of 
even  greater  importance : 

To  the  low  shores  mine  eyea  I  first  directed. 

Then  to  the  sim  uplifted  them.  ' 

At  the  outset  of  the  new  life  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
look  down  to  the  lower  levels  from  which  we  have 
climbed — it  is  an  assurance  that  the  struggle  has  not 
been  in  vain.  But  the  downward  glance  may  hai-m  qb 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  upward  look  to  the  sun» 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Divine  life  whi<:h 
shines  far  above  ua.    If  the  glance  '  to  the  low  shores  * 

*  PurQ.  lY,  30, 

^  Purff.  iv.  5L  An  echo,  aa  Plaiiiptm  says,  of  the  *■  mtmimUMjmvakU* 
of  j^n.  h  2SX3^ 
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telli  Dante  that  something  is  accomplished,  the  lifting 
I  of  hk  eyes  reminds  him  that  it  is  the  merest  fragment 
ol  the  great  journey  back  to  God. 

As  they  thus  sit  facing  the  East,  Dante  notices  to  hia 

I  gmit  surprise  that  the  sun  is  on  his  left  hand,  whereas 

he  was  iiccustomed  in  this  position  to  sea  it  on  his 

[fighU    Vii^il  gives  him  a  long  astronomical  explana- 

llioii,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  they  are  now  in  the 

tithero  Hemisphere,  at  the  exact  antipodes  of  Jeru- 

Ifitlem;  and  that  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator, 

the  sun  is  of  necessity  on  his  other  hand.    If  this  has 

ka&f  symbolic  significance,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must  be 

[fOimected  with  the  left  hand,  which  represents  the 

dark,  sinful  side  of  human  life-    When  the  soul  has 

elimbetl  even  a  little  way  out  of  its  sin,  that  sin  becomes 

clearer  to  it — the  Divine  light  shines  upon  the  left  hand, 

Wealing  how  great  is  the  evil  that  remains.    It  may, 

jliowever,  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  many  in- 

!  ^ftaoces  of  Dante's  love  of  astronomicial  studies.* 

Turning  now  his  eyes  up  the  hillside,  Dante  asks 
I  W  far  it  rises ;  and  in  reply  Virgil  explains  the  law  of 
[  the  dimbing  of  the  Mountain ; 

*  This  Mount  is  iuch,  that  ever 
At  the  beginning  down  below  'tis  toilsoma, 
Aod  tbe  more  a  man  goes  up  the  leas  it  pains. 
Tb^^f ore  when  it  shall  s^em  to  thee  no  pleasant 
Thut  the  going  up  becomes  to  thee  as  easy 
Ai  going  down  the  cmrent  in  a  boat. 
Then  at  this  pathway's  ending  shalt  thou  be ; 
There  to  repose  thy  panting  breath  expect. 
No  more  I  answer,  and  this  I  know  for  true.'  ^ 

^  otlier  words.  Reason  knows  two  things  without  the 
*^  of  liny  higher  Wisdom.  First,  that  the  worst  ia 
■^Miaecording  to  the  saying,  Cen'est  que  le  premier  pas 
HKMUe;  the  further  a  man  perseveres  in  the  better 
M^h  the  easier  it  grows;  just  as,  conversely,  in  the 
B  lirfonio  the  path  becomes  harder  and  more  precipitous 

^     *  iWjr.  If,  m-$i.   The  eaggestlon  about  the  meaning  of  the  sun  reveal- 

'      ^ibi  Ittfl  or  fltnfni  &ld&  may  be  regarded  aa  oae  of  those  oTftr^aubtletiea 

^i^whicli  '  f,itors  are  apt  to  fall;  but  we  ba^e  uudoubtedly  the 

\4m  eition  of  Dante's  '  left  flaak '  lu  Lethe  in  Canto  3CxU» 

$•«  p.  w^  *  Purg,  Iv,  88-Sew 
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the  deeper  one  descends.  And  seeond,  the  sigrL  of  Snal 
purification  i8  no  outward  one;  it  is  simply  the  inner 
senee  of  ease  and  freedom  in  doing  right.  By  the  time 
Dante  has  reached  the  summit,  even  the  admonitions 
of  Reason  are  no  longer  needed :  Yirgil  withdra^ws,  be- 
cause the  purified  will  has  grown  so  '  free,  upright,  and 
healthy '  that  it  has  become  to  itself  a  royal  law  of 
liberty,  doing  right,  not  by  the  struggle  of  discipline 
and  argument,  but  by  its  own  instinctive  Tision  and 
power*  * 

At  this  point,  they  are  suddenly  startled  by  a  mock- 
ing voice  to  the  left : 

'  Perad  venture 
Thott  wilt  have  need  eve  that  of  sitting  down '—  * 

that  is,  referring  to  Virgil's  last  words,  before  Dante 
will  find  it  as  easy  to  climb  as  for  a  boat  to  float  down 
stream.  Turning  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  they  di^ 
covered  a  group  of  souls  lying  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  which  they  had  not  previously  noticed,  Dante 
drew  Virgil's  attention  to  one  in  particular  who  was 
sitting  with  his  face  between  his  knees  in  true  ItaHati 
dolce  far  niente  fashion,  •  more  careless  than  if  Sloth 
were  his  sister.'  Whereupon  the  lazy  soul,  lifting  its 
face  just  above  the  thigh,  glanced  curiously  at 
them  sideways  and  said :  '  Now  go  up  thou  who  art 
strong ' — a  sarcastic  reference  probably  to  Dante's  pant- 
ing breath  which  still  oppressed  him.  Something  in 
his  voice  and  manner  revealed  hin  identity,  and  Dante 
hastened  forward  to  greet  his  old  Florentine  friend 
Belacqua,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  maker  of  musical 
instruments.  Scarcely  raising  his  head,  however,  this 
brother  of  Sloth  returns  his  salutation  with  a  mocking 
question : 

'  Hast  thou  seen  dearly  How  the  sun 
0*er  thy  left  shoulder  diives  his  chanotP  *  ^ 

It  is  the  contempt  of  a  lazy  man  who  cannot  under^ 

stand  why  one  should  trouble  his  head  with  vain  and 

useless  questions ;  probably,  indeed,  it  is  a  reminiscence 

»  FuTp,  xrrli.  13&-142,  p,  360,       »  Purg.  l^.  9S.  90.        >  Purg^  iv  lOa^lSOL 
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'  many  m  sareasm  he  was  wont  tc»  level  at  Dante's  in- 
I  ettriosity  conceming  tlio  heavoiUy  bodies.  The 
poet  cannot  restrain  a  smilej  eo  vividly  do  the  attitude 
mMid  the  short  sarcastic  words  recall  the  man  he  knew 
cm  earth-  He  was  relieved  to  find  him  here : '  Belacqua, 
hirnceforth  I  grieve  not  for  thee/  But  why,  he  asks,  is 
le  lin^rin^  here?  Is  he  waiting  for  an  escort?  Or  is 
>  nimply  his  old  habit  of  sloth  ?  Belacqua*s  reply  is  the 
eommon  one  of  lazy  men—*  what's  the  use  ?' — 

*  Brother,  what  avails  it  to  go  op  ? 
SiDoe  the  Bird  of  Ood  who  site  tip  at  the  gate 
To  thd  tormenta  wouid  not  let  me  go. 
Firat  must  Uie  heave d  circle  round  me 
Ouleld«  of  it,  so  long  as  in  my  life  it  did, 
Beiauifle  1  postponed  the  good  sighs  to  the  end : 
Unless  ere  that  prayer  give  me  help 
Wbieb  rises  from  &  heart  that  lives  in  grace ; 
WIm(  profits  other  that  ia  heaven  is  heai^  not  ?  * ' 

lit  iftt  indeedt  the  old  man  as  Dante  knew  him,  un- 

^ changed  by  death*    The  sloth  which  paralyzed  his  soul 

Od  ttarth  fsontinned  to  paralyze  it  in  exact  proportion  as 

it  had  been   indulged,  year  for  year.    Dante  knew  it 

I  would  b©  many  a  day  hef ore  these  souls  taking  their 

I  mmia  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock  would  join  in  the  eager 

rominig  of  the  spirits  on  the  Fourth  Terrace,  who  would 

not  fftop  to  tipmk  mth  him  lest  it  should  delay  their 

parifying  by  a  few  minutes.*    Ifp  as  is  pi'obable,  Dante 

Cell  any  t^^mptation  after  his  fatiguing  climb  to  cast 

tmnaelf  doi^Ti  in  the  bihadow  beside  his  f  riend^  Virgil  has 

no  intention  of  permitting  him.    Ho  cuts  the  con  versa* 

Hon  diort  by  reminding  him  that  the  night  is  coming : 

abvady  her  foot  covers  Morocco,     In  Purgatory  it  is 

mid^y;  bat  Yirgil  mentions  the  approach  of  night, 

mKSUm  of  the  law  of  the  Mountain  that  no  man  can 

lice  mm  upward  step  when  the  durkness  falls,* 

It  is  pfirluipt  worth  while  internipting  the  narrative 

ta  look  for  a  moment  at  tlie  fact  that  the  two  men  who 

biTfi  detained  or  nought  to  detain  Dante  are  eoniiected 

witli  omaie.    Ga^ella  was  n  mu^iiciant  anil  lielaequa  a 
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maker  of  musical  instruments.    In  another  writer  thii 
migbt  be  an  accident,  but  with  Dante  one  cannot  help 
BUBpectiug  8ome   intentional    connection.      It   nlmort 
seems  as  if  he  was  conscious  that  music  of  a  ecrtaiii 
kind  was  a  danger  to  his  spiritual  life,  producing  an 
enervation  of  soul  which  unfitted  him  for  the  strenuom 
task  of  self -discipline,    *  In  his  youth/  says  Boccaccio, 
'he  took  the  greatest  dehgbt  in  music  and  song; 
with  all  the  best  singers  and  musicians  of  those 
he  was  in  friendship  and  fainiliarity ;  and  many  a 
was  he  drawn  on  by  this  delight  to  compose,  which 
then  Cfiused  to  be  clothed  in  pleasing  and  eomm^indin] 
melody  by  these  his  fiHends/  *    We  must  remember  t 
this  very  question  of  the  moral  influence  of  music 
much  digcuBsed  by  many  writers  with  whom  Dante 
familiar:  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Augustine  and  Aquin- 
The  Republic  of  Plato^  if  wo  could  suppose  that 
knew  it,  contains  a  passage  on  the  enervating  power 
certiiin  forms  of  music  which  might  have  been  in  h^ 
mind:   'When  a  man  allows  music  to  play  and  po^ 
over  his  soul  through  the  funnel  of  his  ears  those  sw^^ 
and  soft  and  melancholy  aii^s  of  which  we  were  Ji**'* 
now  speaking,  and  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  warblii'S 
and  the  delights  of  song ;  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pt^ 
cess  the  passion  or  spirit  which  is  in  him  is  temper^ 
like  iran,  and  made  useful,  instead  of  brittle  and 
less.    But,  if  he  carries  on  the  softening  process,  in 
next  stage  he  begins  to  melt  and  waste,  until  he 
wasted  away  his  spirit  and  cut  out  the  sinews  of 
soul ;  and  he  makes  a  feeble  warrior/  ^    St,  Augustine 
in  his   Confess^ions,  with  which  Dante  was    familiar, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  *  plejisures  of  the  ear/ thanking 
God  that  He  had  set  him  at  liberty  from  their  entangle- 
ments.   He  confesses  that  even  yet  when  the  eacred 
music  of  the  Church  is  ehantedj  he  is  sometimes  "  more 
touched  by  the  singing  than  by  what  is  sung';  'The 
gratification  of  my  flesh,  which  ought  not  to  be  billowed 
to  enervate  the  soul,  oftentimes  beguiles  me,  while  the 
sense  does  not  so  wait  upon  reason  as  to  follow  it 
1  Wrck«te©d*8  Martif  Uvea  of  IktnU,  p^  55.  •  Book  £ii,  4U. 
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patiently;  but  having  gained  admiB^ion  niGin3ly  for  its 
Ofwn  sake,  it  etriven  to  forerun  it  and  to  take  the  k^ul*- 
Tbim  in  these  Uiitigi^  I  sin  unconsciously,  and  afterwards 
I  mm  MmidouB  of  it'  ^  AqniniiM  di^^cu^^aog  the  quostion 
at  fengtli,  mtd  points  out  tho  same  danger  of  thu  mere 
Mmguoas  dehght  in  miiBic  In  view  of  all  this,  it  can 
^cmreeljr  W  by  liccidcnt  that  the  two  men  who  detain 
Daoto  at  tbo  beginning  of  the  new  life  represent  music 
ill  itM  two  furmfi  of  voice  and  instrument.  He  seemB  to 
hAve  boon  conscious  that  while  music,  as  Augustine 
«ay«, '  rabeo  tha  weaker  mind  to  an  affection  of  piety/ 
it  yvt  oonlams  a  sensuous  element  which  threatened 
io  draw  away  the  forces  of  hia  ijsoul  from  the  stiTiggle 
mgaisi0t  evil  which  here  confronted  it. 

Am  the  Pil^^ms  turn  awiiy  to  resume  their  journey, 
I  bieideiit  occurs.  One  of  tho  souls  startles  hia 
eommd  m  into  looking  up  by  a  cry  that  Dante 
CBBtM  n  BbiK^ow  and  acta  a»  one  alive.  Turning,  Dnute 
flridif  them  all  gazing  at  him  and  his  ghadow  in  amaEe- 
meiit,  and  for  this  pause  Virgil  administers  a  sharp 
febiike: 

*  Why  in  thy  mind  «o  much  entangled,' 
The  Mii8U?r  aiiid,  *  thut  thou  thy  inw:v  dowt  iLftcken  P 
Whi^ mjittera  it  tc>  ihtw  what  Lhi^re  b  whispered? 
Coaia  bfthind  me,  and  lot  th^«  people  t;i)k. 
Slttltd  MM  ft  flUiikdlast  towt^fp  that  ntfvcr  i^hakea 
llM  itllitliilt  lor  ibi'  Mowing  of  Iho  winds; 
Fbr  vmr  tha  ntan  in  whum  thought  wellM  up 
Ovir  thought,  romovea  from  him  the  inai^lc. 
BMAOoa  tht  iinftet  of  the  one  dissolves  the  oibcr.'  v 


wtUi  the  colour  '  which  sometimes  makoM  a  man 
of  pardao,*  can  only  answer  humbly,  'I  come/ 
It  ifl  tbe  •0ooiid  time  he  bas  bad  e/iuse  to  be  ashamed 
during  the  few  hours  he  has  l>een  in  Purgatory,  thougli 
OQ  tbo  former  oecasioti  Virgil  himself  was  a  sharer  in 
tbebbuna 

It  iJi  not  oftHy  to  decide  what  precise^  tbo  fault  iji. 
riunlptret  tor  example,  #ode  in  it  *  two  elements  of  tbo 
pO0t*i  iitttiun^:  (1)  lui  idmest  morbid  sennitiveuesa  to  the 
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criticism  of  others  on  what  seems  to  them  strange  or 
startling  In  his  ai!ts  or  words;  (2)  the  scorn  of  that 
criticism  to  which  his  higher  nature,  impersonated  in 
Virgil  J  leads  him/  This,  however,  goes  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  criticism  here  is  adverse;  and  of  tidm 
there  is  no  sign.  Taking  the  incident  as  it  stands,  it 
WHS  not  his  vanity  that  was  wounded,  but  his  pride 
that  was  flattered,  and  that  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 
The  thing  which  astonished  these  laggard  goals  was  not 
simply  that  a  man  who  ciist  a  shadow  should  visit  the 
disembodied  world;  but  rather  that  he  should  repent 
while  still  alive.  They  themselves  had  been  utterly 
unable  to  part  with  sin  till  they  were  parting  with  Ufe;  , 
and  it  b  matter  of  amazement  to  see  a  man  who 
pause  and  make  the  great  impossible  surrender  in  mid-' 
time  of  his  days*  In  short,  Dante  confesses  that  in  the 
presence  of  these  laggards  he  was  attacked  by  the 
subtle  temptation  to  be  proud  of  his  unique  virtue  in 
repenting  so  early : 

I  saw  them  gating  in  oatoctUhmeot 

At  me  alone,  me  alone,  and  the  broken  light.  ^ 

Mark  the  repetition :  *  me  alone,  m©  alone  * — the  only 
man  they  had  ever  seen  who  had  repented  before  the 
end,  Virgil  rebukes  this  spiritual  pride  on  two  grounds* 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  turning  away  from  Reason : 
*Come  behind  me,  and  let  the  people  talk,'  It  is  an 
irrational  thing  to  be  proud  of  one's  repentance;  no 
matter  how  early  it  come,  it  is  all  too  late.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  a  great  hindrance  in  *  pressing  toward 
the  mark':  when  a  man  begins  to  be  proud  of  his 
repentance,  the  repentance  itself  comes  to  a  etandatill, 
for  the  simple  resisou  that  Pride,  as  St*  Gregory  says,  is 
*  the  queen  and  mother  of  all  the  vices/ 

1  Furg,  V,  S4>, 
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III,   The  Aciimt  who  died  by  Violence 

TfiB  two  Pilgrims  now  encounter  another  crowd  of 
who  turn  out  to  he  the  third  class  of  Penitents 
oC  the  LrfiAt  Hour.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
pneoding  elii^d  by  the  fact  that  they  all  died  hy 
vio1eoi»,atid  therefore  h^id  not  received  the  full  natural 
poriod  for  repL'nUince,  For  this  reason,  probahly,  they 
seem  to  be  pliiced  slightly  higher  up  the  Mountain  side. 
Tbmy  eomkB  across  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  two  bands 
apparattly.  for  they  are  singing  the  Miserere  in 
alt4srtiato  versee,^  Like  the  Indolent  they  are  amazed 
that  the  ftunlight  cannot  pass  thi*ough  Dante's  body^ 
and  their  chant  nuddenly  breaks  away  in  a  long  hoarse 
«y  of  *0h  I'  Two  of  their  number  then  come  running 
towmrd  them  demanding  to  know  their  condition ;  and 
when  Vii^  tellw  tliom  Dante  is  still  in  the  flesh  and 
Ibftt  it  may  profit  them  Ut  give  him  honour,  they  return 
to  their  eompanionii  more  swiftly  than  falling  starn  or 
utifiiTifr  Ughining*  Whereupon  in  a  moment  the  whole 
iMnd  wb4)olad  and  swept  down  on  them  like  a  troop  of 
bovtie  with  looeeoed  rehi.  Virgil,  who  evidently  thinkn 
Dnnta  ha^  wasted  enough  ttmo  with  the  Indolent, 
maioiMm  him  oafe  to  stop^  but  to  pursue  his  journey  and 
Hetiwi  ee  he  goee* 

It  i«  olmoiiB  that  the  swift  motion  of  these  Bptrits  is 
Bat  eioddentaL  It  is  in  intentional  ct>ntriist  to  the 
jiiertfieM  of  the  laxy  crowd  they  had  just  left  lying 
imder  the  ehadow  of  the  rock.    Dante  winhes  to  indicate 
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here  another  aod  very  different  cause  of  late  r©|>ent-anca 
It  i«  a  commonphice  that  sloth  is  one  cause;  but  it  i^ 
not  so  easy  to  recognize  that  an  equal  cause  is  actiirity- 
Many  of  these  houIs  who  died  by  violence  wera  soldiers 
and  meu  of  affairs,  and  therefore  of  active,  energetic 
habits — ^no  Belacquae  with  their  heads  betw^een  their 
knees.    In  the  Convito  (L  1)  the  two  causes  are  named 
together— indolence    and    activity;    the   latter   being' 
described  as  Hhat  family  and  civic  care  which  riy^btly 
engages  to  itself  the  greater  number  of  men,  so  tb&t 
they  cannot  abide  in  leisuro  of  speculation/    Dant^  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  wrong  thing  in  itself ;  but  its  dnnpt 
was  that  it  might  sweep  the  affairs  of  a  man's  own  sod 
almost  completely  into  tho  background*    The  meaning 
is  virtually  that  of  the  parable  which  teUa  of  men  too 
busy  to  accept  God  s  invitation — one  with  his  family, 
another  with  his  oxen,  a  third  with  his  piece  of  groimi* 
The  round  of  active  life  which  on  earth  delayed  the 
repentance  of  these  souls  to  the  eleventh  hour  v^ 
as  an  entangling  habit,  and  for  an  equal  period  dt^.: 
them  of  the  po%ver  to  begin  the  purifying  discipline. 

Just  as  in  the  Excommunicate  Dante  saw  that  the 
of  God  is  not  bound  by  the  Church  s  curse,  so  in 
third  class  of  tardy  penitents  he  declares  that  it  is  fi<rt 
dependent  on  her  absolution.    Sudden  and  violent  death 
startled  them  out  of  all  their  busy  schemes  and  wofk* 
and  the  long-neglectad  need  for  repentance  broke  up°^ 
them  in  that  last  wild  hourj  urgent,  importunate,  not  ^ 
bo  put  by.    But  neither  the  shortness  of  the  time  *^^ 
the  absence  of  priests  must  be  allowed  to  frustrate  tl*^ 
salvation.    *  The  leaning  of  the  poet  to  the  hirger  hc^^ 
writes  Plumptre,  'appeal^  in  the  prominence  givet^ 
the  power  of  penitence,  even  in  articulQ  niortw^  witlm 
priestly  absolution,  no  recorded  confession,  under  1^ 
favourable  conditionsi  to  win  the  pardoning  grace 
God,    He  would  have  taught,  as  Latimer  and  Pusey  d^^ 
thiit  there  was  time  for  that  repentance  between  rf*^ 
uplifting  of  the  headsman's  axe  and  the  fatal  stroke  * 
or,  as  it  is  in  the  well-known  couplet : 
1  Luke  xir.  W-M, 
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Be^een  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  asked ;  1  mercy  fooud.* 

The  moral  stgnificjinca  and  reality  of  this  repentance 
ar©  brought  out  by  one  word  which  mu^t  bo  carefully 
emphasized.  Their  o\"ni  account  of  their  end  is  as 
foUawH; 

•  We  were  all  oac©  alaiii  by  ^ioleuceb 
And  nmiit*  ewen  up  to  the  last  hour ; 
TbiO  dkl  m  tight  from  heaven  make  us  wise, 
S^  thai,  t>oih  penitent  and  pardoning,  forth 
From  life  we  lastied  reconciled  to  God, 
Who  with  desire  to  see  Himself  doth  pierce  our  heart&*  * 

The  one  ward  here  which  must  on  no  account  be  over- 
looked y  *  pardoiiiugp'  It8  force  lie^  in  the  fact  that  the 
flpcAkors  died  by  violence.  In  liarmony  with  the  peti- 
tiixi,  'Forgive  ub our  dabt^j  t%s  w©  forgive  our  debtors/ 
their  own  pardon  depended  on  their  wiUiugness  to 
pMtlaa  thatr  very  raurderora.  Without  this  supreme 
m^  of  grnee  to  others^  they  couid  not  receive  the  grace 
of  Gfjd  for  tliemselvea.  It  is^  in  short,  the  teat  and 
proof  of  the  reality  of  their  repentance ;  and  *  by  the 
met  of  pardoning  their  slayers  they  have  entered  into 
the  liivine  life  of  forgiveness/ " 

The  band  camo  towards  the  poets,  begging  Danto  to 
wmit  and  fiee  if  he  knew  any  of  them,  that  he  might 
word  bock  to  earth.  DiHcIaimtng  all  knowledge 
■«if  tlic*m»ho  yet  promises,  for  the  sake  of  that  peace 
wiiieh  he  piimtee  'from  world  to  world/  to  do  anything 
wiOiiD  hi*»  power  to  please  them.  Then  follow  oon- 
wnnmltiaoB  with  three  souIm  who  are  evidently  Mingled 
oat  mm  repnMiitative  victims  of  three  of  the  principal 
caoaes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Dante  a  day.  Jacopo 
dttt  Cmmto  of  Fano  wau  murdereil  by  one  of  the  brutid 
tyrmt-kirds  with  wliom  ludy  wwamicHlj  Buonconte  da 
McmU'fcltro,  kioder  of  the  Aretine  Ghibetlinas,  was  slain 
in  bfittle,  II  riettm  of  the  political  factions  which  rent 

*  fW  pmiimaX  thM  bw  of  coimie,  the  ptwl  Scripttiiml  tsiample* 

*  A  JiNi4f  ^  DmnU^  Itjr  Soaaii  B*  Blow  (p.  4A>- an  fatef«iti&(^  and 
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the  country  in  pieces ;  and  La  Pia,  a  lady  of  Siena,  U 
said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  her  husbatid's  jealousy. 
The  first  speaker  is  Jacopo  del  Caasero,  a  member  < 
a  noble  Guelph  family  of  Fano  in  the  March  of  Aneona,^ 
between  Romagna  and  Naples  (line  60),  Villani  telk  us 
that  he  took  part  in  the  Guelph  expedition  again^^t 
Arez2o  in  1288**  In  1296  he  was  elected  Podesta  of 
Bologna,  and  during  his  term  of  office  he  provoked  tbe 
deadly  hatred  of  Azzo  vm..  Marquis  of  Este,  the  tyrant 
of  Ferrara,  partly  by  political  hostiUty  and  partly  by 
abusive  speech,  calling  him,  it  is  said,  a  liar  and  traitor.' 
In  1298  he  accepted  the  office  of  Podestk  in  Milan  in 
order,  it  is  thought,  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  Azzo  s 
vengeance.  Unfortunately  this  merely  put  him  witMn 
its  reach.  On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Milan,  he  was 
pursued  and  overtaken  at  Oriacoj  where  he  waa 
murdered  by  the  bravoes  of  the  Marquis,  Had  he  only 
fled  in  another  direction  to  the  town  of  La  Mira  in 
Venetia  instead  of  to  the  fens,  he  thinks  he  might  have 
escaped : 

*  I  to  the  marshes  ran,  and  the  reeds  and  mire 
Did  so  eotajigle  me  I  fell,  and  there  I  saw 
A  lake  grow  h^m  my  veins  upon  Lhe  ground,*' 

There,  in  the  desolate  marsh-land,  without  the  aid  of 
priest  or  sacrament^  the  murdered  man  as  he  wat<*he<l 
his  life-blood  ebb  away,  repented  of  his  sins,  forgave  his 
enemies,  and  made  his  peace  with  God.  But  even  yet 
he  seems  unable  to  clear  the  Paduans  of  some  com* 
plicity  in  his  death.  It  was  in  their  territory  he  was 
murdered,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  by  chance  that  he  calls 
them  the  Antenori: 

'  Chr&nieh,  viL  130, 

t  Dr.  Moore  In  a  note  &&ya  t  *  This  Marebese  Azio  da  Este  Is  the  same 
acoundrel  whom  Dante  brands  (1)  as  the  murderer  of  his  father  (/ft/.  ElL 
111) ;  (2)  as  the  murderer,  by  treachery,  of  Jacopo  del  Caasero  (Pur^,  ¥, 
77):  (3)  as  the  sedacer  of  ''La  Ghl^labella ''  (In/  xviiL  5S) ;  In  additJoa 
to  hU  part  In  the  atroctcus  act  here  referred  to  piis  purchase  of  Beatrice, 
daoghter  of  Charles  u.,  as  If  she  had  been  a  slave— Purj?.  ix,  7&^1].  He 
was  still  living  in  1300  (ff.  t308X  so  that  Dante  could  not  have  the  w^Ua- 
faction  of  saylhg  that  he  found  him  in  HelL  Bat  he  has  done  hia  best  for 
him  in  default  of  this^  hj  **■  putting  his  name  among  bU  other  notefti*"  is  he 
grimly  says  in  /f^A  xxxil  9^'(StudUs  in  Ikntte-,  %md  Series,  p,  am 
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*Th0  deep  wounds  through  which 
il  tlia  blood  wherein  I  had  %nj  Beat, 
\  dtmlt  me  in  the  bosom  of  thm  Axl tenor i.* 
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Ant<»iiar,  the  Ti*ojftti  who  betrayed  Troy,  wa«  regarded 
mm  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Padua;  and  fur  this 
trenchtsry,  the  Second  Biug  of  Cocytua,  th*?  hell  of 
TTHiUin*  to  their  O^untry,  is  named  Aiitenora. ^  The  idea 
eertainly  steemn  to  l>e  that  he  suspected  the  Paduuns  of 
having  lieen  treiicherounly  in  league  with  Este  to  secure 
hiJi  deiith*  However  this  may  bo,  the  tragedy  is  past ; 
and  now  his*  one  desire  in  that  Dante  when  he  returns  to 
ettrih  uotrfat  his  fiiendH  in  Fano  where  his  body  lies^ 
to  prmy  for  his  aoul — not,  it  must  bo  remembered,  that 
it  may  emsajfe  from  Purgatory,  but  that  it  may  the 
moaoer  enter  it  and  *  purge  away  its  grievous  ofl'ences/ 

The  ea^^lid  eouTersfitiou  brings  us  to  an  episode  which 
bitae  into  the  memory  with  the  full  strength  of  Dnntes 
pombre  iniiigiBatiijn.  The  npeaker  is  Buonconte  da 
Mooiefeltro,  le^ider  of  the  Aretine  Gbibellines  at  the 
bottb  of  (.■rtnipfildino  in  1289,  If,  as  is  commonly 
beliared,  Dante  waa  present  fighting  on  the  other  side, 
tiMi  etory  would  haTe  m  peculiarly  vivid  interest  for 
bttil«^  The  Aretines  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
elaiiiy  but  hiH  bc»dy  was  never  f ound«  It  is  out  of  tliia 
qjstetioue  dieappearatiee  that  Dante  constructs  the 
wefad  story  in  which  liuonconte  tells  the  socn^t  of  his 
fialis.  It  in  one  of  those  great  piissages  which  must  Iki 
quoted  esitii^»^' A  passage  not  less  tiotable,'  sitys  Buskin, 
it*i  closd  description  of  what  the  writer  feared  and 
.^i-iikixl,  than  for  the  inelTable  tendomess,  in  which 


>  i^f*  szxii  711  fL  VDlftEil  (i  17)  My«  he  first  foiiiid<^  V<?filee  which  wii* 
eiHiid«ft<riam  Atttmtugm,  uid  then  I*adiid,  whcru  hbip-aT^  vrm  «tUi  to  be 
mmm.    B«  boM  that  VlneSl  (^"ru  1*  Ut^MS)  m&kM  him  t|»lto  tntioe^iii  of 

^  14flMWtfiiii  llruRl  Iti  hln  IJ/€  cf  Ikintt  qtiaten  «i  lost  letter  In  whteh 
VmMkimdmmfibtm  hU  feellngn  in  the  battk,  juid  jwya  he  ctrc^w  «  jilmi  of  the 
flgllt.  UmwMiBmmtmMs  hit  At  Booeacclo'a  Lifet  *  I  could  wUh  tbat 
««r  IJorMtftrfp  IimI  nsda  nusntloa  ^  Ihl*  Tftknir  mtbar  th&n  of  hU  t«ll  Ing 
ta  letv  si  nhMf  jHUn  old  and  such  Itke  triflea,  which  he  l«lUi  of  »»  gt^ikt  a 
VBA»  iitit  whMlmnwvm  expect  f  '"The  tongue  gom  wher*  Hie  looth 
■Ae»*:   mtd  **UU  diaeotinie  who  lorm  dHnkini^  U  ertr  of  wltiM"' 
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Dante  is  always  raised  as  much  above  all  other  poet 
as  in  softueis8  the  tobq  above  all  other  flowers  * : 

Then  said  another :  '  Ah,  be  that  desire 

Pulfllled  that  draws  thee  to  the  lofty  rootrntatn. 

As  thou  with  kindly  pity  aidest  mine. 

I  was  of  Montefeltro,  I  am  BuoDc^inte ; 

GioYZbnna,  nor  none  other  carea  for  me : 

Hence  among  these  I  go  with  downcast  brow/ 

And  I  to  him ;  '  What  violence  or  what  chanee 

Led  thee  astray  so  far  from  Campaldino, 

That  never  has  thy  sepulture  been  known  ?  * 

•  Oh/  he  repliedf  'at  Casentino^s  foot 

Crosses  a  water  which  has  for  name  the  Archiano^ 

Born  above  the  Hermitjige  in  Apennme,' 

There  where  the  name  thereof  lM?cometh  void 

Did  I  arrive,  pierced  through  the  throat. 

Fleeing  on  foot,  and  bloodying  the  plain* 

There  did  I  Ioa«  my  sight,  and  my  speech 

Did  in  the  name  of  Mary  end ;  and  there 

I  f  ellf  and  my  flesh  remiuned  alone. 

Truth  will  I  tell,  and  thou  re-tell  it  *mong  the  living:  I 

The  Angel  of  God  took  me,  and  he  of  hell 

Cried :  **0  thou  from  heaven,  why  robh*st  thou  met 

Thou  carriest  away  the  eternal  part  of  him 

For  one  little  tear  which  takes  him  from  me ; 

But  I  will  make  of  the  other  other  governing," 

Well  knowest  thou  how  in  the  air  is  gathered 

That  moist  vapour  which  returns  to  water, 

8oon  aa  it  nioants  to  where  the  cold  condenses  iL 

He  joined  that  evO  will,  which  only  evil  seeks. 

With  intellect*  and  moved  the  mist  and  wind 

By  virtue  of  the  power  his  nature  gave. 

Thereafter,  when  the  day  was  si>ent,  the  valley 

From  Pratoraagno  to  the  great  yoke  he  covered 

With  miat,  and  made  the  heaven  above  o'ercaat, 

80  that  the  pregnant  air  was  turned  to  water : 

Tlie  rain  fell,  and  to  the  trenches  came 

'Wliate*er  of  it  the  earth  endured  not ; 

And  an  it  came  together  into  great  streams, 

Towards  the  royal  river  with  such  speed 

It  headlong  rushed,  that  nothing  held  it  back. 

My  frozen  body  close  upon  its  outlet 

The  raging  Archiano  found,  and  that  swept  it 

Into  the  Arno,  and  loosed  upon  my  breast  the  1 

I  made  of  me  when  the  agony  overcame  me ; 


I  The  Convent  of  Catnaldolt.     Where  the  name  of  the  Archlano  beeoiM 
void  in  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Ar&o« 
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It  rolled  me  by  the  banks  and  by  the  bottom ; 
Then  with  its  booty  covered  and  begirt  me,*  * 

^Qfluaent  almost  invariably  ruins  a  passage  like  this, 
tBQskiB'ji  roniark^  really  bring  out  the  pathos  and 
e^dlatioB  of  the  lonely  death.  *  Observe,'  ho  saysj 
BuoQconto,  as  be  dies^  crosses  his  armii  over  his  breast, 
Pessing  them  together,  partly  in  his  pain,  partly  in 
myer.  His  body  thna  lies  by  the  river  shore,  as  on  a 
ipulchral  monument,  the  aims  folded  into  a  cross, 
m  rage  of  the  river,  under  the  influence  of  the  evil 
imon,  untooaea  this  erosSt  dashiag  the  body  supinely 
Whj,  and  roUing  it  over  by  bank  and  bottom.  Nothing 
u  be  truer  to  the  action  of  a  stream  in  fury  than  these 
168,  And  how  desolate  is  it  all  1  The  lonely  flight,— 
B  grisly  wound,  "  pierced  in  the  throat,"— the  death, 
ithout  help  or  pity, — only  the  name  of  Mary  on  the 
»»,— and  the  cross  foldiMl  over  the  heart.  Then  the 
kgsof  the  demon  and  the  river, — the  noteless  grave, 
ud,  at  last,  even  she  who  had  been  most  trusted 
i^lgetting  himi — 

"Giovanaa,  nor  none  else,  have  care  for  me." 

is,  I  feel  assured,  nothing  else  like  it  in  all  the 
of  poetry;  a  faint  and  harsh  echo  of  it,  only, 
Ibttinone  Scottish  ballad,  "TIio  Twa  Corbies,"'* 
_jrhe  story,  indeed,  carries  us  straight  back  to  the  begirt 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  beliefs  which  pix>bably  raise 
tifi  nothing  but  a  smile.  But  it  was  no  smiling  matter 
the  men  of  those  days*  It  was  their  solemn  faith 
^t  the  soul  of  man  is  the  great  pri:5e  for  which  the  'prin- 
^pttlitiea  and  powers'  of  Heaven  and  Hell  wage  their 
**<Jle88  warfare ,  It  was  partly  a  reflection  of  their  own 
**«Wil  experience,  and  partly  an  inference  from  certain 
P^^l&gee  of  Scripture,  sucli  as  SL  Jude's  reference  to  the 
^^wtpUomof  Mosm :  *  Michael  the  archangel,  contending 
^*^th  the  devil,  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses/  Of 
^  ccmteet  mediaeval  art  is  fuIL      Good  angels  are 

.  r*  B&'IM.    For  an  accoimt  of  the  b&ttle,  see  VUlanl's  ChrtmicUt 
\  Paimierw^  m«  PL  It.  cb.  xv.  §  tl. 
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pictured  waiting  for  penitant  souls  as  they  leave  the 
body,  and  demons  for  the  impemtent  j  while  gooietimes 
they  are  seen  struggling  in  the  air  for  possession  of  a 
doubtful  soul,  as  in  the  great  fresco  of  the  '  Triuraph  of 
Death '  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

The  full  significance  of  Buonconte  s  salvation  comas 
out  only  when  set  alongside  the  perdition  of  his  fother. 
Count  Guido  of  Montefeltro,  in  Cant^  xxvii*  of  the 
Inferno.  The  contrast  in  the  endings  of  the  two  IlToe 
evidently  laid  hold  of  the  poet*s  unagination^  The 
father  lived  out  the  full  span  of  human  life,  dying  in 
1298,  nine  yearn  after  his  son  was  slain  at  Campaldino. 
On  the  approach  of  old  age  he  'lowered  sails  and 
gathered  in  the  ropes,*  to  use  his  own  words*  that  be 
might  sail  calmly  and  safely  into  the  port  of  death*  He 
made  his  peace  with  the  Church,  by  which  he  had  been 
several  times  excommunicated,  and  joined  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  So  secure,  indeed,  seemed  his  salvation^ 
that  St.  Francis  himself  came  to  meet  his  soid  at  death 
as  one  of  his  Cordeliers.  *  One  of  the  Black  Cherubim,' 
however,  appeared  and  suceessftdly  disputed  his  claim: 
ever  since  he  gave  the  fraudulent  advice  to  Pope 
Boniface,  the  demon  had  been  'at  his  hair/  That  one 
sin  dragged  him  down,  as  it  were,  from  Heaven's  g^te: 
in  the  Bolgia  of  Evil  Counsellors  Dante  saw  the  tongue 
of  fire  which  stole  and  hid  his  crafty  soul  All  this  U 
reversed  iu  every  particular  in  the  case  of  the  ©on. 
Buonconte  had  no  opportunity  of  quietly  and  calmly 
settling  his  account  with  God,  The  end  broke  in  upon 
him  with  sudden  violence,  and  caught  him  so  completely 
in  the  midst  of  his  sins  that  his  evil  angel  made 
absolutely  sure  of  his  souL  No  wonder  the  fiend  was 
indignant  to  find  that  one  dying  cry  to  Mary,  *  one  little 
tear,*  had  power  to  snatch  it  out  of  his  hand  and  saTe  it 
at  the  very  door  of  Hell.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  deliberately  contrasted  picture  of  father  and  son  ? 
Doubtless  it  represents,  iu  part  at  Ic^ast,  as  Bartoli  says, 
Dante's  personal  feeling  t-owards  the  two  men ;  we  may 
'conjecture  that  the  comparison  between  the  vacillating 
and  fox-hke  poUtical  conduct  of  Guido,  and  the  straight- 
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toward  integrity  of  the  son^  may  have  contributed  to 
flbe  ?©ry  different  fate  allotted  to  each  of  them  in  the 
Poem.  The  brare  soldier,  who  fell  at  CampaldinOj  and 
the  crafty  counsellor  of  Pope  Boniface,  abide  in  Dante's 
mind  united*  coupled  together^  and  then  disjoined.  The 
quaKties  of  the  one  excite  one's  feelings  of  aversion, 
Aose  of  the  other  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion/* But  there  is  a  reason  beneath  aU  this,  Dante 
wishes  ta  shoWj  from  two  contrasted  sides,  the  final  and 
ftbeolate  necessity  of  repentance^  and  that  independently 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Church's  absolution* 
Guide  appeared  to  have  done  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  secure  salvation — had  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church,  joined  a  religious  order,  received  a  promise  of 
partlon  from  Christ's  own  Vicar,  The  one  thing  he  had 
not  done  was — repent.  *  For,'  as  the  Black  Cherub  says 
feohinij 

*  Who  repenta  not  cannot  be  absolved. 
Nor  can  one  repeat  and  will  at  once, 
Because  of  the  contradiction  which  confients  noL' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  one  thing  his  eon  Buonconte 

didwoa  to  repent*    He  had  no  time  for  all  the  ecclesias- 

_tieal  ritual  of  absolution  with  which  the  father  was  so 

to  secure  himself.     Struck  down  suddenly  in 

Je^  fleeing  till  he  faints  from  loss  of  blood  among 

1»  lonely  hills,  with  time  for  nothing  but  one  dying 

^  for  mercy,  with  no  priest  to  shrive  his  soul  and 

Rnuit  him  absolution,  'one  little  te^r'  has  virtue  to 

fwcue  him  from  the  powers  of  evU.     Nothing  could 

■how  more  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  and  saving 

power  of  repentance.     With  it,  a  man  may  dispense 

with  the  entire  ritual  of  the  Church;  without  it,  the 

Parfon  of  a  Pope  is  but  empty  breatli.     *When  it  is 

Uiid  ''whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,"  if  "whatsoever" 

IxjTe  fwi  anlimited  sense,  ,  ,  ,  he  might  even  absolve  m© 

while  impenitent,  which  God  Himself  cannot  do,'* 

I  liy  Yemon,  Eeadings  on  iht  PurgaioriOj  1. 1H7  n. 

,  Mm^UL  a.    This,  of  course.  Is  only  the  aoctrine  of  the  Church, 

hcfi  that  mortiU  eln  can  indeed  be  forgiven  without  the 

'  of  Penance,  but  not  without  the  virtue  of  Penance— i«,  the 

jM^tent  turning  of  the  human  wUl  to  God  (Summa^  tU. 
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Dante^s  view  of  the  stona  im  equally  medkeval^ 
though  also  it  ie  one  which  perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
perfectly  outgrown.  It  is  possihlo  that  he  is  descrihiiig 
a  storm  which  actually  did  follow  the  hattle  of  Catnpal- 
dino ;  and  the  total  disappearance  of  Buonconte  s  hody 
may  have  been  accounted  for  at  the  time  in  much  the 
samie  way  as  here*  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
tempest  is  raised  invests  the  very  elements  with  the 
mystery  and  awe  of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
The  demon  is  a  ser^^ant  of  *the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air/  and  as  such  has  a  certain  dominion  over  the 
forces  of  Nature  herself.  The  intellect  which  he  has  in 
virtue  of  hb  angelic  nature  is  not  destroyed  by  his  fall, 
but,  being  now  Joined  to  an  evil  will,  it  only  rnake^  him 
a  more  terrible  agent  of  destruction.^  This  power  of 
demons  to  raise  storms  was  pi*obably  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  that  government  of  Nature,  vnth  which  it  was 
believed  they  had  been  invested  in  their  unfallen  state* 
Scripture,  for  example,  speaks  of  angels  as  holding  the 
four  winds.  When  St,  Paul  writes  of  *  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
ehUdren  of  disobedioncej'*  he  probably  had  in  mind  the 
Sabbinic  ide^.  that  when  Satan  was  cast  out  of  Heaven 
he  made  his  abode  in  the  mid-air,  which  is  now  fiUed 
with  his  angels-  Milton  reproduces  it  in  Paradim 
Regained,  Satan  on  hearing  that  Jesus  had  been 
attested  Son  of  God,  ascends  into  the  air  and  summons 
his  forces  to  consult  upon  the  crisis  with  which  they 
are  confronted : 

In  mid  air 
To  council  summoos  ali  his  mighty  peers. 
Within  thick  clouds  and  d&rk  tenfold  involved, 
A  gloomy  consistory** 


^  Aqttln&s,  8um!ma^  L  q«  ViXy,  ^,  1, 

*  Eph*  ii.  t, 

>  Bk.  L  39-42,  St.  Bernard  tblnks  tbe  air  was  assigned  to  SaUn  to 
torture  him  with  envy,  ad  be  contraata  his  wild*  gloomjf ,  barren  abode 
with  the  lieaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath  {Canticles  i  Sermon  a^ 
Newman,  preaching  from  the  words :  *■  Who  maketh  his  angels  spkirits, 
hia  ministers  a  Aammg  ^re*  (Fs.  civ,  4)^  holds  that  winds,  li^tning;,  and 
all  processes  of  the  natural  world  are  set  in  motion  by  great  an^ie 
intelligences.  Even  so  enlightened  a  theologian  as  Dr.  Bnshnell  regarded 
Btoims  and  convulsions  of  Nature  as  dne  to  Satanic  powei^ — paita&d 
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It  it  ©videnUy  for  this  reason  that  the  Mounttiin  of 
Purgatory  above  the  Gata  of  St,  Peter  is  no  longer 
sohject  to  changes  of  rain  or  hail,  clouds  or  lightning: 
it  im  beyond  the  dotniuion  of  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of 

fr;» 
third  spirit  who  speaks  to  Dante  is  one  whose 
ty  and  fato  seem  destined  to  remam  in  impone- 
mystery : 


•  Ah,  when  thou  hast  returned  unto  the  worlds 
And  rostad  thee  from  thy  long  journeying/ 
After  the  second  followed  the  third  splHt, 
'  Do  tJioii  remember  me  who  am  La  Fm; 
Siena  made  me»  uninade  me  Moremma : 
He  knoweth  it,  who  had  encircled  first, 
Espousing  me,  my  finger  with  his  gem',^ 


The  ttneertatnty  springs  from  the  fact  that  thoro  seem 

to  haTo  bae^ti  two  hidies  of  the  name  of  Pia,    The  first 

beloogcicl  to  the  Sjenese  family  of  the  Guastelloni,  and 

WM  Ibe  wife  of  BaJdo  de'  Tolomei-     It  seems  certain 

thftt  this  cannot  be  the  Pia  of  tlie  Pnrgatoi-io,  since 

B«uichi  lias  pecently  proved  *  from  documents  discovered 

ii»  the  HtatieM  archivt^s  that  she  was  gtill  alive,  as  the 

*Wow  of  Baldo,  eight^xm  years  after  the  assumed  date 

^Dante's  vision,*^     ScartaKzini,  following  Bcnvenuto 

*ad  the  Anofiif¥Uf  Ftor*^ifino,  is  probaihly  right  in  hold- 

^^  that  the  IHa  here  was  a  member  of  the  Tolomui 

^•Hily,  and  wifi*  of  Nollo  (Paganello)  dolhi  Piotra^  who 

hen    Tin^  story  is  that  NoUo,  whother  from 

or  hiA  own  desire    to    marry  the    beautiful 

I  of  tJia  «tl^bud  tliocik  &ad  dtialooiUlGn  which  the  whole  nmterlftl 
irk  of  Ihe  wtkrld  mifliti^  at  the  Fidl  of  man  {Nahtrm  tmd  ih$ 

?r*^*i^  Mcft  tbmt  the  Ttrf  conaUtatfon  of  Nalur«  rec^LTed  &  ahock  firom 
^^<*b  It  haft  iMrer  mcoT^rod  (Far,  Lmf,  x.  mii  ff.). 
^^  j^^*  mL  4SM,  Bmp.tmtT,  ^  for  eoDMcmting 
riaging  biU*  DtiTAiidiuit  Bijihop  <  .in  hU  BatUmale 
Q/Moimm  (Bk.  i*  chap,  h .),  givcfii  iht^  fallQWlng :  *  that  tht 
MM  and  aU  the  vnafcji  of  tb«  Enamy  may  be  repolaed ;  that  Iha 
iitg  hB$k  Uie  whiiiwlmflit,  and  the  Tlolcraott  of  tenipenti  and  Hghtnlng 
r  bi  raUfsUied  ;  Uie  doadly  thunder  and  bU«t«  of  wind  held  oCT;  and 
r  may  Oee  for  refngi  to  the  boeom  ^  tmr  hoJy  Mother 
Uim  eretr  knee  to  the  tteiidatd  of  lli«  •aertd  rood*  (The 
i  qf  Chmxkm  umd  Vhurch  OmmmmiSt  P*  Til 
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widow  of  Guy  de  Montfort,  conveyed  her  to  his  castle 
in  the  Maremma,  and  there  did  her  to  death  in  ^otne 
mysterious  fashion.  According  to  Benvenoto  and  the 
Anmiimo,  he  ordered  his  eervants  t<j  Eing  her  into  a 
gorge  so  deep  that  she  was  never  again  heard  of ;  bnt 
later  writers  say  he  simply  allowed  the  deadly  air  of 
the  marshes  to  do  its  work*'  In  this  uncertainty  the 
story  mast  meantime  rest.  It  was  just  the  kind  of 
mysterious  ending  of  a  human  life  in  which  Dantes 
imagination  found  itself  at  home;  and  the  wonder  ia 
that  he  did  not  work  it  up  into  a  tragedy  of  the  Othello- 
Desdemona  type.  The  sombre  and  mysterious  tale  he 
could  have  told  of  what  happened  in  the  lonely  caaUe 
of  the  fever-haunted  Maremma,  might  have  rivalled 
the  tragedy  of  Francesca  or  the  horror  of  the  Tower  of 
Famine,  Yet  the  four  lines  into  which  the  story  is 
condensed  make  perhaps^  by  their  very  reticence,  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination.  One  seems  to  see 
a  very  beautiful  and  even  sacred  reason  for  Dantes 
restraint*  He  appears  to  have  been  too  deeply  moved 
by  this  poor  lady's  fate  to  enlarge  upon  it*  He  saw  in 
her  a  soul  as  friendless  in  the  other  world  as  she  had 
been  in  this,  She  stands  in  pathetic  contrast  to  all  the 
shades  already  named,  in  that  she  has  no  friend  left  on 
earth  in  whose  prayers  she  could  claim  an  interest* 
*Buoncont-e  remembers  his  Giovanna  and  the  others 
who  have  forgotten  him ;  Manfred  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Constance,  and  Jacopo  to  the  people  of  Fano  that 
they  might  pray  for  him.  The  poor  Pia  has  no  name  in 
her  domestic  sanctuary,  and  prays  to  Dante  alone  t^o 
remember  her/ ^  She  makes  her  request  with  a  timid 
and  gentle  courtesy  in  marked  and  intentional  contrast 

"  Mr.  E*  Gardner,  In  J^  Story  of  Siena  (p.  25SX  states  that,  in  spite  of 
painters  and  noTeliste,  tbe  fair  fame  of  Nello  has  been  cleared  by  recent 
researeh  ^  from  the  imputation  of  baring  been  the  husfaand'-ftiid  thei^ 
fore  the  miuiderer— of  La  Pia ' ;  but  be  gives  no  ref eirence  in  prool  Hr% 
Maurice  Hewlett  diamiaaes  alrliy  all  such  enquiries  as  *  fruitlesa,  emp^ 
exerciseii.'  ^Fr&neesca^s  age,  La  Pia*s  marriages*  Beatrice's  ^nbatanoe: 
how  in  the  name  of  Wonder  can  such  things  matter?  Dante«  theanthsor 
(as  far  a^  we  are  concerned)  of  their  being,  has  provided  for  all  Hiaae 
tMngs'  {The  Road  in  Tuscany^  il.  144).  It  is  the  protect  of  one  to  whom 
history  is  only  the  raw  matedaJ  of  romance,  but  it  ia  not  wilbout  i 

'  ScartasEini's  Milan  Cammentarff,  3td  ed^,  p.  388^ 
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to  the  rade,  unmannerly  demands  of  the  crowd  through 
which  Dante  had  soon  to  push  his  way : 

'  When  thou  art  rested  from  thy  long  journeying ' ; 

and  the  poet^  moved  by  her  utter  f riendlessness,  takes 
upon  hunself,  in  the  silence  of  his  heart,  the  sacred  task 
of  prayer  for  the  gentle  lady's  soul. 
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No  Booner  had  La  Pia  proffered  her  gentle  request  for 
Dante  8  pniyers,  than  the  whole  crowd  of  fipiritist  broke 
out  into  the  most  importunate  and  unmannerly  demands 
for  the  same  favour.  Danta  represents  himself,  indeed, 
as  almost  mobbed  by  them.  He  compares  hinu&elf  to 
the  winner  in  the  game  of  zara  or  hazard  who,  when  he 
rises  to  go,  is  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  impudent  on- 
lookers for  a  share  of  hxs  witmings :  one  runs  in  front 
of  him,  another  plucks  him  from  behind,  a  third  im- 
portunes at  his  side.  He  pushes  on,  listening  to  this 
one  and  that,  and  clearing  his  way  by  gii^ng  something 
to  the  sturdiest  of  the  beggars.  Just  so  did  Dante 
extricate  himself  from  the  unmannerly  mob  by  pro- 
mising prayers  right  and  left.  Probably  the  souls  he 
names  are  those  who  were  most  importunate.  Two 
natives  of  Arezzo  come  first ; 

There  was  the  Aretine  who  from  the  arms 
Untamed  of  Ohio  di  Taoco  had  his  de&th ; 
And  he  who  mnnmg  in  the  rout  was  drowned^^ 

The  former  is  Benincasa  da  Latarina,  a  well-known 
judge  of  Arezzo,  who  met  with  a  most  tragic  death  for 
having  admluistered  justice.  As  assessor  to  the  PodestA 
of  Siena,  he  condemned  to  death  a  relative  of  the  Ghin 
di  Tacco  here  named,  said  by  some  to  have  been  his 
brother  and  a  robber  like  himself.  Fearing  the  ven- 
detta, Benincasa  got  himself  transferred  to  Rome ;  and 
one  day  sitting  in  the  hall  of  justice  he  was  stabbed  on 
the  bench  by  Ghino,  who  had  gained  an  entrance  in  the 
disguise  of  a  beggar.  The  murderer  made  good  his 
'  Purff,  Ti.  13-15. 
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^^ape,  And  indeed  was  rewarded  rather  than  punished. 

^^nvenuto,  flays  Toynbee,  "described  him  as  a  sort  of 

r*^lf>m  Hc>od,  who  if  he  robbed  a  merchant  would  restore 

f^tn  part  of  hijs  gold;  or,  if  a  fat  pi-iest  feU  into  his 

L  ^^^^'^^  would  take  his  mide  and  give  him  a  worn-out 

p'^^ck  in  exchange ;  but,  if  he  came  across  a  poor  seholart 

^^orild  make  htm  a  present  of  money,  and  recommend 

*^%iin  to  pay  attention  to  his  studies/    On  the  intercession 

^*f  a  wealthy  abbot  whom  he  had  captured  and  treated 

"^eO,  Pope  Boniface  knighted   the    highwayman  and 

^rtuited    him  a  rich  priory.      The  second  Aretine  is 

Sdentified  with  Guceio  of  the  Ghibellin©  family  of  the 

TiirlatL     There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  hia 

MBtm;  but  the  account  generally  i^ceived  is  that  after 

'the  daCeat  of  the  Aretines  at  Campaldino  he  was  pur- 

mood  no  hotly  that  he  was  driven  into  the  Amo  and 

drowned.    Another  account  has  it  that  he  was  pursuer 

not  pcinfued»  and  that  he  followed  the  enemy  so  im- 

potootiiily  that  he  porinhtMl  in  the  river. 

I  Of  the  third  aoul  named,  Federico  Novello,  who 
'prayed  with  oututretehed  bands/  little  is  known  be- 
fOttd  that  he  wae  a  member  of  the  great  Conti  Guidi 
hoBoe^  and  that  he  was  slain  at  Btbhiona  in  1289.  He  is 
hcT^  with  another  soul  who  is  mysteriously 

he  of  Pm 
» the  good  MarxuGco  seem  so  strong, 

*tli0  fgOGul  Mnrzucco'  waa  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Soomigianj  of  Ftsa,  a  doctor  of  laws,  who  joined 
fim  nmadsean  Order  in  1286.  It  is  his  son  Farinata 
vteiD  Danta  flndii  here  in  Ant^j-Purgatoiy.  Under 
mimt  etrcumfiianoes  he  met  bin  end  seems  to  be  quite 
aoaerlain.  If  wo  aoeept  Benvenuto's  aceount,  he  was 
beheadecl  by  Count  Dgolino,  the  tyrant  of  Pisa,  whom 
Dtaitse  aaw  frozen  in  the  iee  of  Antenora;^  and  Har- 
neeo  'vhoWM]  himaelf  strong'  by  iM^gging  hts  son's 
body  for  burial  mth  so  much  humility  that  Ugolino 
enold  not  refni^?  his  request  Another  account  which 
him  iftrike  his  son  s  murderc^r  dead  k  not  Ukety 
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to  be  truBj  else  Dante  would  scarcely  have  called  hitxi 
Hhe  good  Marzucco/  He  kiiew  that  forgivcnesSi  aot^ 
revenge,  is  the  true  sign  of  strength, 

*  I  saw  Count  Orso '  m  aU  that  Dante  says  of  the  m 
spirit*    He  was  the  son  of  that  Napoleone  degli  Albei! 
whom  Dante  saw  in  the  ice  with  his  brother  AJessand 
frozen  together  in  the  same  hatred  in  which  they  sle! 
each  other.    Count  Oreo  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
his  cousin  Alberto,  son    of   Alessandro — doubtless 
pursuance  of    the   blood-feud  in  which  their  fatha 
perished,  * 

The   last   spirit   singled  out  by  name  is  the  moi 
interesting  and  important  of  all ; 

the  aoiil  divided 
From  its  body  hy  hatred  and  by  envy, 
So  it  said,  and  not  for  any  fault  committed — 
Pierre  de  la  Broase  1  mejiEi ;  and  here  provide 
While  etill  on  aarth  the  Lady  of  Brabant, 
So  that  for  this  she  be  of  no  worae  flock** 

The  fortunes  of  thia  Pier  della  Broecia  are  very  simil 
to  those  of  the  unhappy  suicide,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  and, 
like  his,  enveloped  in  mystery.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  a  surgeon  of  humble  birth  who  rose  to  be 
chamberlain  to  Philip  in,  of  France.  Louisa  eon  of 
Philip  by  hia  first  wife,  and  heir  to  the  throne,  died 
suddenly  in  1276,  and  Pierre  accused  the  Queen^  Mary 
of  Brabant,  of  having  poisoned  him  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  son.  In  revenge,  she  is  said 
to  have  accused  him  of  an  attempt  upon  her  honour ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  to  have  forged  letters 
from  the  chamberlain  to  Alphonso  x.  of  Castile,  with 
whom  Philip  was  at  war.  Whatever  the  exact  charge 
was,  Pierre  was  suddenly  arrested  and  lianged  for  it; 
and  so  firmly  did  Dante  believe  in  his  innocence  that  he 
attributed  his  death  to  hatred  and  envy,  and  w^arns 
*  the  Lady  of  Brabant'  to  repent,  lest  she  go  at  last  to  a 
worse  herd  than  this  for  her  treachery. 
Before  passing  on  it  may  be  worth  while  pausing 

a  Purg.  vU  ii^^.    For  Pier  delle  Vigne,  ace  Inf.  xfif,  81  C 
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the  si^ificanoe  of  the  words  in  which  Dante 
ibes  these  aouls  and  the  whole  crowd  that  thronged 
ihim: 

those  shades 
Who  only  prayed  that  some  on©  else  may  pray, 
So  AS  to  haaten  their  becoming  holy— ^ 

t  is,  by  a  quicker  entrance  into  the  purifying  dis- 
plme  of  Purgatory  proper.  These  worda  are  interest- 
kg  because  they  euggest  the  conception  of  prayer  held 
r  Dante  as  a  very  high  and  noble  exercise  of  our 
aritaal  powers,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  soul's 
oral  c43Qdition.  If  one  is  not  mititiiken,  he  indicates 
kurdjettnct  gradations  in  the  power  of  prayer*  The 
►wejst  stage  is  that  of  the  souls  before  us.  They  have 
»st  the  power  of  piayer  even  for  themselves,  not  to 
of  otherSp  Their  whole  conception  of  prayer  is 
ow  and  selfish,  for  that  is  certainly  what  Dante  means 
V  ct>mparing  them  to  parasites  hanging  on  to  the 
winner  in  a  game  of  hazard*  When  we  reach  the 
VuUey  uf  the  PrinceSj  we  shall  find  the  souls  there  able 
to  pray  for  themselves,  but,  so  far  as  appears,  for  them- 
selves  alone*  It  is  only  when  we  get  inside  the  Gate  of 
Purgatory  proper  that  we  find  spirits  so  far  advanced 
^  tW  unselfish  life  that  they  can  pray  for  others  as 
well  a^  for  themselves : 

Thus  for  themselves  and  us  good  furtherance 
Tboee  shades  imploring  went,^ 

Kaally,  when  Paradise  is  reached,  the  power  of  prayer 
i»  perfectly  regained  and  so  purified  of  every  taint  of 

'  -P^rff.  vL  W^tJ,     A  quotation  from  Dr*  Hettinger  may  throw  light  on 

^  Importoning  of  Daote  for  his  pmyeri:   *Thi!»  division  tntx)  Ante- 

'^^Wcrry  and  Pmip^tory  proper  had  a  real  foundation  in  the  canonical 

"         of  th^  Primitive  Church,     The  penitent^s  were  divided  Into  four 

mourners^  the  hearers,  the  prostrate,  and  the  j^tatlouary 

m)^     The  first  class  of  penitents,  "  the  mourners/*  were  for* 

to  ftoter  the  ciiiirth,  but  stood  without  the  porch^  exposed  to  all 

*^iticlemeticy  of  the  weather,  and  impiorinff  uHth  te4tr9  the  pra^e^'s  of 

^Wfrthippera  as  tfhey  p€ts8€d.     ''The  hearers^  ajSslsted  at  the  prayers 

''tWD  tbe  TmtJbule,  but  not  at  the  mass.     "The  prostrate"  assisted  at 

t^  Hus  of  Catechumens,  and  left  after  the  sermon,  l>efore  the  Preface^ 

^' the  utaUon&r J "  remained  for  the  sacrifice,  but  dJd  not  go  up  to  make 

ollbriiig«  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  and  were  not  allowed  to  receive 

IfComfXi'imUin* {Danidt  Dimna  Cmnmedia^  164)^ 
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selfishness  that  the  saints  pray  only  for  others,  am  86 
Bernard  did  for  Dante.^  In  ghort,  sin  destroys  thd 
power  of  prayer  and  turns  it  into  selfinhnees  at  tlia 
beginmng  of  the  penitent  life,  and  it  is  only  as  the  aotil 
is  puiified  that  the  power  is  restored,  Dante  would 
liave  agr«3ed  with  the  view  of  Coleridge  that  *  the  act  of 
praying  is  the  very  highest  energy  of  which  the  hutnaa 
heart  is  capable^  praying,  that  is,  with  the  total  con- 
centration of  the  faculties/  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  worldly  men  have  entirely  lost  the  power,*  Th© 
Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  show  how  it  is  destroyed  by 
sin,  and  returns  only  in  proportion  as  the  soul  regains 
spiritual  health. 

We  saw  how  Dante  extricated  himself  from  th©  im- 
portunate crowd  by  promising  prayers  right  and  lelt 
The  moment  he  was  cle^r  of  them,  however,  he  was 
assailed  by  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  thooe 
whose  fate  is  already  decided— doubts  suggested  by 
Virgil  himself  who  represents  Reason.  He  ravntBidiJ 
his  Guide  of  the  lino  in  th©  ^neid  in  which  th©  Sibyl 
rebukes  Palinurus  for  his  Impious  prayer  to  b©  allowed 
to  cross  the  Stygian  River  while  his  body  was  stiD 
unburied :  i 

Desine  fata  Detkn  flecti  eperare  precando,* 

'  Cease  hoping  that  the  decrees  of  the  Godm  gan  b©  bent 
by  prayers/  Does  not  this  mean  that  pi:tiyer  is  vain, 
an  impious  attempt  to  alter  Heaven's  decrees  of 
judgment? 

1  Par.  xxxtil.  22^.  fl 

*  In  a  note  in  CoteHdge*^  Tabh  Talk^  thd  edltar,  his  nephew  and  woS^ 
In-law,  narrates  an  Incident  which  well  lUnstrates  what  I  conceive  U>  be 
D&nte*s  view.  Two  years  before  his  death  the  poet  i^mld  to  blm  that 
prayer  waa  'the  most  andnons  act  of  the  reason  and  will* ;  '  **  T^pr^a^^  i 
to  pray  as  God  would  have  us ;  thi^  is  what  at  times  makes  me  tnrn  eold 
to  mj  soq1#  Believe  me,  to  pray  with  all  your  heart  and  strength,  witli 
the  reason  and  the  wUl,  to  believe  vividly  that  God  will  listen  to  yonr 
voice  through  Christ,  and  verily  do  the  thing  He  pleaaeth  tbereupon^ 
this  is  the  last,  the  greatest  achievement  of  th©  Chrta|ian*s  waj-fare  upon 
earth.  Tea^  ua  to  pray,  O  Lord  I "  And  then  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tearsi  and  begged  me  to  pray  for  him**  Coleridge  evidently  felt  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  souls  *  who  pray  only  that  others  pmy/ 

^  ^£H.  vi.  370.     The  qu^tlon  la  dlaciuaed  by  Aquinas,  Sumnu^  U- 
q«  Ixxxirl,  a.  2* 
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Filers  reply  is  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The 
[prajer  of  Palinunis  was  'separate  from  God,'  These 
'wonis  may  mean  either  that  Palinunis  was  already  in 
Hell,  or  thatj  being  a  heathen,  he  was  beyond  the 
Divine  grace ;  but  probably  they  refer  to  the  nature  of 
hh  prayer-  He  was  seeking  to  overturn  a  decree  of 
Heaven ;  whereas  in  the  present  case  the  object  of 
pmyer  was  to  fulfil  that  decree  by  another  means. 
What,  then^  iis  this  other  means?  The  answer  is  one  of 
the  mo6t  beautiful  and  suggestive  things  in  the  poem : 

I  'The  aiuomit  of  Judgment  is  not  lowered 

Beeaose  the  fire  of  love  fulfil  let  h  in  one  moment 
WliAt  be  must  satisfy  who  here  is  lodged/  ^ 

In  other  worifc,  the  decree  of  God  is  that  satisfaction 
must  be  made  for  sin*  The  common  mode  of  satiefac- 
ticm  is  the  sinner's  own  suifering,  the  painful  discipline 
ol  penance,  and  the  slow  undoing  year  by  year  of  the 
©111  habits  which  year  by  year  had  wrought  into  the 
wauL  But  there  is  *a  moi*e  excellent  way,'  Love  is  the 
_«tiong^t  thing  in  the  universe,  the  power  that  *  moves 
^<?  sun  and  the  other  stars';*  and  therefore  it  can 
(^mpLish  in  a  moment  what  mere  pain  and  self- 
pline  take  laborious  years  to  do*  It  is  not  suffering 
^^i  penance  but  love,  that  God's  decree  cares  for  most ; 
^d  the  prayer  of  any  soul  that  loves  enough  can 
»brt«n  the  time  of  delay,  and  hasten  the  beginning 
rf  the  purifying  process.  By  this  *  fire  of  love  *  *  the 
*«miiiit  of  judgment  is  not  lowertMl,'  the  decree  of  God 
^  not  broken ;  it  is  simply  fulfilled  in  a  higher.  Diviner 
y^}*  Tliere  is  surely  something  very  beautiful  in  this 
Wfiii.  It  shows  that  Dante  is  not,  as  some  think,  en- 
**ogled  and  imprisoned  in  the  mechanical  rules  of  the 
penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  One  moment  of 
*<he  fire  of  love '  can  do  more  to  satisfy  God,  and  bum 
^^t  evil,  than  half  an  eternity  of  penances,* 

J  JS»T^.  itU  37^,  *  Par.  xxxilf .  US. 

Gofiimst  with  this  Peter  Dami^ki^i's  Canon  of  penitence,  in  which  slna 
•»»  IftlialAtod  with  their  equivnlentw  of  Purgatorifil  pain :  *  A  day  b 
f«aiiie#  was  eqiml  to  twenty  sfcrokes  on  the  hand,  or  to  fifty  psalms ;  a 

C»  equivalent  to  three  thousand  stroke®  rightly  counted, 
iie  tinging  of  psalms,*  A  frlcxid  of  hie,  DoniinJGiis,  waa 
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On  the  whole  subject,  lioweverj  it  is  to  be  note<l  thi 
Virgil  gives  his  opinion  with  great  humility,  recMjgni 
ing  that  Reason  cannot  fathom  the  mysterious  povn 
of  prayer.  He  therefore  enjoins  Dante  not  to  rest  in  i 
great  a  doubt  until  she  explain  it  to  him  who  is  *a  ligl 
between  truth  and  intellect '^ — that  is,  reveals  truth  ^ 
the  intellect  as  light  reveals  an  object  to  the  eye,  Tl 
reference  is  to  Beatrice,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  whoi 
he  is  soon  to  meet  upon  the  Mountain-top, '  smiling  »ia 
blessed'  in  her  clear  vision  of  such  high  mysteries,  i 
the  name  of  Beatrice  all  Dante  s  weariness  yanishe 
and  he  urges  his  Guide  to  hurry  upwards,  evidetttl 
thinking  to  see  her  before  nightfall.  Even  yet  he  da< 
not  understand  how  great  is  the  purifying  proce 
necessary  for  the  vision  of  the  mysteries  of  theology 
and  Virgil  has  to  check  his  foolish  hope  by  telling  hi 
the  sun  will  return  before  he  climb  far  enough 
her.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sun  returns  thrice.^ 

At  this  point  the  Pilgrims  suddenly  catch  sight  i 
solitary  soul,  to  whom  they  make  thoir  way  for  iBfa 
mation  about  the  path.  It  is  Sordello,  the  famcn 
troubadour  of  Mantua,  and  one  of  the  most  mysteriof 
figures  in  the  Commedta,  Dante  appears  to  have  had 
great  admiration  of  him  as  patriot  and  as  poet^  In  U 
De  Vulgari  Eloqueniia  (i.  15),  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  ml 
*  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  not  only  in  poetry  bi 
in  every  form  of  Bpeech/  He  repi*esents  him  here  i 
*all,  all  alone' — a  proud  solitary  soul  who  had  nothii 
in  common  with  the  vulgar,  unmannerly  rabble  wbi 
Dante  had  just  shaken  off  with  so  much  difficulty.  H 
whole  bearing  is  haughty  and  superb,  like  a  lion 

repose : 

O  Lombard  eoul. 
How  wert  thou  standmg  lofty  and  disdAinf aU 
And  in  thG  inoviDg  of  thine  ejes  dignified  and  stowtj 
Nothing  whatever  did  it  say  to  us, 
But  let  ua  go  our  way,  eyeing  us  only 
After  the  fashion  of  a  lion  when  he  couches.' 

to  expert  In  the  *  di&aiplina^*  as  it  waa  called,  that  he  *  eould  pctA 
away  a  century  or  more '  f  n  six  days  1  (Gr^goroyloa,  Eom^  in  the  Mi 
Ag^»  i^*  100,  English  Trattslation), 
i  Fury,  vi,  i^m.  »  Purff,  vL  IM 
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fiix)wning*s  Sorddlo  rises  infltinctively  to  the  mind,  but 

itgiveg  no  help  in  the  present  passage.    It  is  an  almoet 

pwrely  imaginary  reconstruction   of  the  troubadour's 

life  and  character,  of  no  value  as  history.    He  regards 

him  as  Dante's  forerunner,  'a  herald-star'  which  the 

great  Florentine  absorbed  into  '  the  consummate  orb ' 

of  his  own  passionate  genius.    Browning  sets  himself 

tie  difficult  task  of  *  disen twining '  the  softer  gleam  of 

Sordello  fi*om  that  *sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire' 

which  ie  Dante.    Whether  he  succeeds  in  this  or  not, 

the  poem  sheds  no  light  on  the  problem  of  Dante's 

admiration  for  Sordello,  or  why  he  chooses  him  iie 

guide  through  the  Valley  of  the  Princes.     The  little 

tliat  is  known  of  his  life  only  deepens  the  mystery.    He 

Wfti  bom  at  Goito  near  Mantua  in  the  beginning  of  the 

thirtaenth  century.     The  story  of  his  life  is  far  from 

phisant  reading.    In  early  youth  he  was  attachod  to 

the  household  of  Ricciardo,  Count  of  S.  Bonifazio,  in 

Verona,  who  had  married  Cunizza,  daughter  of  Ezzelino 

H  da  Romano.    Her  brother,  the  terrible  Ezzelino  iil,, 

instigated  Sordello  to  run  off  with  Cunizza  to  Troviso. 

T^ile  living  there,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  Strasso 

lamily;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  carrying  on  an 

intrigue  with   Cunizza,  on  account  of  which  he  was 

forced  to  flee  to  Provence   to   escape   her   brothers 

^^eng^anee.    Cunizza — the  Palma  of  Browning  s  Sordello 

^»  set  by  Dante  in  the  Heaven  of  Venus  in  Paradise, 

^i  this  is  probably  her  lover's  fijial  destination  also,* 

'l^e  Beed  not  follow  Bordello's  wanderings  from  court 

^  eoui't   of   Spain,  Portugal,  Provenco,  and  various 

parte  of  Prance.    It  is  his  connection  with  Charles  of 

Anjou  which  brings  him  again  into  relation  with  the 

^rrative  before  us,  and  raises  a  very  curious  problem* 

%  his  miirriago  with  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter  of 

'^ttnt  Raymond  Berenger,  Cbarles  became  Lord  of  Pro- 

^ence,  and  Sordello  enrolled  himself  under  his  banner. 

*t  ieems   certain  that  when  Charles,  at   the   Pope*s 

'^vitation,  invaded  Italy  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of 

^'cily  and  Apulia,  SordeUo  accompanied  the  army  that 

*  Par.  Ix^lZtL 
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went  by  land,  Hk  relationB  with  his  master,  indeed. 
were  not  always  of  the  must  hurmonious  kind-  In  one 
of  his  poems  he  complains  that  he  was  '  nnf  ortunate  in 
lord,  love,  and  lady  * ;  to  which  CharloH  replied  that  he 
was  ungrateful :  *  I  have  always  cherished  and  honoured 
him,  I  have  given  him  substantial  property  and  a  wife 
of  the  kind  he  wished;  but  he  is  a  fool  and  a  nuisanoSt 
and  he  would  not  bo  grateful  if  you  gave  him  a 
county/  *  In  1266,  the  troubadour  seems  to  have  been 
in  prison  at  Novara,  and  the  Pope  thought  him  of  suffi- 
cient impoi^tance  to  interest  himself  for  hie  release.  In 
a  brief  of  September  22  of  that  year,  Clement  IV-  remon- 
strates with  Charles  for  allowing  his  faithful  follower 
to  languish  in  prison,  after  the  services  he  had  rendered* 
From  this  it  has  been  infeiTod  that  SordeUo  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  the  preceding  February ; 
and  we  know  that  when  the  spoils  of  war  were  divided 
after  the  execution  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  SordeUo  received  as  his  share  several  castles 
in  Apulia.  This  was  in  1269»  and  in  the  same  year,  the 
troubiulour  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeiLre^l,  and 
the  castles  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  From  the 
place  assigned  him  in  Ante-Purgatory  it  is  evident  that 
Dante  believed  SordeUo  died  a  violent  death,  but  under 
what  circumstances  seems  to  he  absolutely  unknown* 
His  repentfince  at  the  last  hour  was  probably  a  fiction 
of  Dante's  imagination. 

Now,  there  c^n  be  no  doubt  that  this  story  of 
8oixlelIo*s  life  leaves  on  our  minds  a  totaUy  different 
Impression  from  that  produced  by  Dante  s  description 
of  the  mun  and  his  evident  luhni ration  of  him.  It  h 
difficult  to  recognize  in  the  restless,  wandering,  licen- 
tious, unscrupulous  troubadour  and  soldier  of  fortunet 
the  majestic  form,  ^th  slow  grave  eyes  as  of  a  lion 
couchant,  which  Dante  here  describes.  But  the  chief 
difficulty  springs  from  the  fact  that  SordeUo  seems  to 
b©  brought  in  as  the  ideal  of  patriotism,  in  order  to 
rebuke  the  factions  which  in  every  city  were  destroying 
Italy.     The  resei^ed  and  haughty  shade,  Inst^id  of 

t  S««  The  Troubadoure  at  Home  hy  Profesuor  Justin  H.  Smith.  L  Wik 
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noiwertng  the  poets'  question  about  the  shortest  way 
upi  aiiked  them  of  their  country  and  life ;  and  when 
Viiyil  in  reply  began,  'Mantua* — ^Sordello,  suddenly 
firept  out  of  his  proud  reserve  by  the  name  of  his  own 
kirthplacei 

Ba»e  towards  him  from  the  place  wher©  first  he  wus, 

SAjmg :  '  O  MantuaQ,  I  aja  Sordello 

Of  ihise  owu  laod  I  ^  and  one  embraced  the  other.^ 

Onaeeiag  this,  Dante  suddenly  broke  into  the  famous 
outburat  of  patriotic  sorrow  and  indignation^  suggested 
by  Uie  contrast  between  this  waiTu  greeting  of  com- 
patriots in  the  other  world  and  the  suicidal  strife  of 
Italy  m  this : 

Ah  servile  Italy^  the  hoetalry  of  woe  I 
Ship  without  pilot  in  so  great  a  tempest, 
No  Lady  thou  of  Provinceaj  but  brothel  I 
That  noble  spirit  was  thus  swift,  only 
At  the  sweet  sound  of  hia  own  native  land. 
To  give  ila  citizen  glad  greetirig  here ; 
Ami  now  in  thee  abide  not  without  war 
Thy  living  men*  and  one  doth  gnaw  the  other 
Of  those  whom  one  wall  and  one  fosse  enclose  I 
Search^  wretched  one,  all  rouod  about  the  shores 
Thy  seaboard,  and  then  look  within  thy  bosom, 
II  any  part  of  thee  enjoyeth  peace  I  ^ 

'Hjea  we  remember  Sordello's  life,  this  seems  utterly 

^''explicahle,     •Opening  a  career    by  abandoning  his 

wtire  land,  attaining  to  fame  by  singing  in  a  foreign 

^gH©  on  a  foreign  soiJ^  and   enriched    by  fighting 

*gltii8t  Italy  for  a  Gallic  oppressor,  he    became    in 

Dinteg   poem   the  ideal  patriot,  the  embodiment  of 

i^vm  aspirations/  *    Remembering  Dante  a  opinion  of 

AlrieB  of  Anjoii  and  the  whole  house  to  which  he 

Uoaged,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  meant 

to  repFemnt  an  Italian  who  fought  for  the  French 

as  the  ideal  of  Italian  patriotism.    Assuming, 

» tnnst,  that  Dante  knew  the  facts,  even  his  great 

'  of  idealisation  could  not  so  gloriously  transfigure 

fofdello  beyond  recognition*    The  solution,  however*  is 


>  7h4  Ttm^brntomatm  ai  Rome,  L  272. 
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easy  and  natural  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  point  of  vietw 
which  Dante  here  oc^upies^  that,  namely,  of  the  oon- 
trast  between  earth  and  Purgatory.    Here,  he  means 
to  tell  us,  is  a  man  who  during  his  earthly  life  ^wtm  as 
unpatriotic  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen*    He  took  his 
share  in  its  feuds  and  factions*  fought  under  the  banner 
of  a  foreign  invader,  and  accepted  from  his  hand  his 
share  of  the  spoils  of  war.    Now  he  has  passed  into  a 
world  where  all  the  sin  and  folly  of  such  sins  againfiti 
his  fatherland  is  revealed  to  him.    It  is  an  essentiAl 
part  of  his  repentance,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality,  that 
he  welcomes  with  great  joy  a  citizen  of  the  land  he  had 
so  deeply  wronged;  just  as,  a  little  farther  up,  it  is 
proof  of  the  repentance  of  his  lord,  Charles  of  Anjoti, 
that  he  lays  aside  the  feuds  of  earth  and  sings  Sol^e 
Bsgina  with  Peter  of  Aragon,  his  former  enemy  ajid 
rival  for  the  dominion  of  Sicily/    This  appears  to  be 
the  solution  of  what  is  otherwise  inexplicable.   Sordello 
cannot  possibly  be  Dante  s  ideal  of  Italian  patriotism^ 
else  words  lose  all  meaning.     He  must  have  known 
perfectly  that  during  his  earthly  life  he  spent  his  great 
powers  in  unpatriotic  attempts  against  his  country  | 
and    it  is  precisely  this  fact  which  gives   point  and 
emphasis  to  the  change  of  spirit  and  attitude  created 
by  the  revelation  of  the  higher  world  into  which  he  hasj 
entered.     From  the  standpoint  of  that  new  life  he  i 
now  the  sin  of  all  the  ^T*ong  he  did  his  native  land  in 
thus  selfishly  carving  his  own  fortunes  out  of  her  ruin* 
Sordello  is  one  of  thi'ee  souls  chosen  to  act  as  guides 
to  the  Pilgrinis  in  Purgatory,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Mountain :  Sordello  here  in  Ante- 
Purgatory,  Statins  in  Purgatory  proper,  and  Matilda  in 
the  Earthly  Paradise  on  the  top.    The  need  for  them 
arises  out  of  the  limitations  of  Virgil:  at  each 
stage  of  the  higher  life,  the  natural  Reason  of 
requires  the  aid  of  souls  who  have  had  experience  of 
the    means    of   purification.     The    question    ren 
however,  why  Sordello  is  here  chosen  for  this 
Tlie  first  reason  we  have  already  seen :  the  ardent  loi 
>  Purg,  vU,  124-130*    See  pp.  100,  lOL 
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of  country  which  his  repentaBce  has  kindled  in  hia 
hmrt  A  second  is  undoubtedly  his  great  admiration 
ofVirgiL  When  h©  heard  him  say 'Mantua,*  Sordello 
e!Dbra42ed  him  breast  t«  breast;  but  when  afterwards 
bsaid;  *I  am  Virgiiius/  he  bowed  his  brow,  stooped, 
and  embraced  him  '  where  the  inferior  lays  hold ' — by 
hmi  or  feet — exclaiming : 

*  O  glory  of  the  Latins, 
Tlutingh  whom  oin*  Language  showed  wlmt  it  could  do, 
O  ptaiBe  eternal  of  the  place  I  came  from. 
What  merit  or  what  favour  shows  thee  to  m©  ?  *  ^ 

It  b  partly  for  the  same  reason  that  Statius  is  chosen 
H*^  gtiid©  in  Purgatory  proper;  just  as,  on  the  other 
knd,  Dante  parted  with  the  first  among  his  friends, 
Graido  CaTalcanti»  because  'he  held  Virgil  in  disdain.'* 
He  final  reason,  however,  lies  in  the  special  region  of 
the  Ant«-Purgatoiy  through  which  the  Pilgrims  are 
aboat  to  pass — the  Valley  of  the  Princes,  The  guide 
here  must  he  one  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
tb  great  ones  of  the  eaii:h  and  of  their  characters. 
Soidello  had  sojourned  in  many  courts,  seen  many 
princes  and  kings,  and  in  his  famous  poem  on  the  death 
of  Blacatz  had  conrageously  denounced  their  vices. 
This  Blacatss  was  a  rich  baron  of  Aups  in  Provence, 
himnelf  a  singer,  and  the  most  generous  of  friends  and 
patrons.  The  Lament  attacks  the  ruling  sovereigns 
aDtl  princes,  from  the  Emperor  downwards,  with  extra- 
<>RfiDary  audacity,  declaring  that  the  only  remedy  for 
tbe  death  of  Blaca,tz  wotdd  be  to  send  his  heart  through 
thi  Qatiotis  that  their  '  coward  lords '  might  eat  of  it 
«ad  thus  gain  the  courage  of  which  it  was  full.  It  is 
geQemlly  believed  that  it  was  this  Lament  which 
fOggeeted  to  Dante  the  idea  of  making  Sordello  his 
piide  through  the  Valley  of  the  PrinceSp 

Th©  beginning  of  the  long  and  passionate  burst  of 
iMnentation  over  the  condition  of  Italy  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  this  Canto,  has  been  already  quoted, 
Haute  proceeds  to  lay  the  blame  for  its  distracted  state 
on  both  Pope  and  Emperor,    He  compares  Italy  to  a 


»  Purg.  vll  l&lfl. 
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horse  for  which  in  vain  Jtistinian  made  a  bridle— the 
laws  which  he  codified.  The  '  people  that  ought  to  have 
been  devout' — that  is,  the  Popes,  whose  duty  it  Tvas  to 
attend  to  things  spiritual  ^ — refused  *to  let  CiBssr  mt 
upon  the  saddle/  and  insisted  on  holding  the  bridle  of 
law  themselves,  on  exercising,  that  is  to  say,  the 
temporal  power.  The  result  is  that  there  being  n<i 
Emperor  in  the  saddle  to  apply  the  spurs,  the  horse  had 
gfrown  into  a  vicious  *wild  beaat.'  The  meaning  grows 
clear  when  we  turn  to  the  relations  between  Pope 
Boniface  vin,  and  the  *  German  Albert,'  whom  Dante 
proceeds  to  denounce,  along  i^vitb  his  •  father  Rudolph,* 
for  suffering  Italy,  *the  garden  o^  the  Empire,'  to 
become  a  wilderness.  The  election  of  Albert  as 
Emperor  in  1^8  involved  him  in  a  struggle  with  th© 
spiritual  power,  Boniface  refused  to  recognize  his 
election,  partly  because  his  consent  had  not  been  asked, 
and  partly  because  he  regarded  him  as  a  traitor  and 
regicide,  inasmuch  as  he  had  slain  his  predecessor,  the 
Emperor  Adolph.  '  He  even  summoned  him  before  his 
tribunal  and  forbade  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  look 
upon  him  as  King  of  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  the  Grerman  envoys  seat^  theatrically  upon  a 
throne,  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  in  his  hands» 
and  that  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  I,  I  am  the  Emperor,"  *^ 
This  claim  of  absolute  power  over  kings  and  kingdoms 
Boniface  set  forth  four  years  later  in  its  most  high- 
handed form  in  his  famous  Bull  Unam  Sanctamz  *  We 
declare,  announce,  and  define,  that  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to  bo 
subject  to  the  Boman  pontiff/  This  was  directed 
against  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  in 
sharp  collision  over  this  very  question.  Boniface  nowJ 
sought  the  aid  of  the  man  whom  he  had  a  few  years 
before  denounced  as  guilty  of  treason  and  regicide,  and 
Albert  made  the  most  abject  submission  to  him  as  his 
feudal  superior,  *  The  Nuremberg  Diplomas  of  July  17, 
1303,' writes  Gregorovius,  'are  the  pitiable  witnesses  of 
the  slavish  subjugation  of  the  imperial  power  to  the 

>  GrcgoTt^vIns,  Rome  in  tks  Middie  Affex^  v.  50f7,  606; 
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JRapftCy.  The  Roman  King  unblushingly  admitted  that 
the  Pope  alone  bestowed  the  crown  of  empire,  that  the 
princes  of  the  empire  only  poe^enBed  the  elective  right 
in  ?irtue  of  the  power  bestowed  by  him,  that  evei-y thing 
t.\mi  the  empire  and  emperors  poe^sedsed  emanated  from 
Xhe  papal  grace.  .  ,  -  To  such  profound  abasement  did 
tie  imperium  eiuk  in  the  person  of  the  one-eyed  and 
intellectually  insignificant  son  of  Rudolph.  The  head 
of  the  empire,  the  successor  of  the  Hohenstaufens, 
acknowledged  himself  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope  at  the 
time  when  the  King  of  France  cited  the  latter  before  a 
General  Council,  because  he  had  pronounced  the  royal 
power  subject  to  the  sacred  chair/  ^ 

Yet  for  all  this  abject  submifision  Albert  never  sat 

is  the  saddle,  never  entered  Italy  j  and  for  this  long 

iieglect  of  both  himself  and  Ms  father  Dante  prays  that 

a  jagt  judgment  of  Heaven  may  fall  upon  his  blood. 

It  ia  a  prophetic  reference  to  his  assassination  by  his 

Bephew  John  in  1308.^    It  is  necessary  to  remember 

^t  theee  are  the   things  which  lie  behind  Dante's 

"Jemmciations  of  Pope  and  Emperor.     He  summons 

'Qennan  Albert'  to   come   and   see    for   himself  the 

frightful  state  of  civil  disorder  into  which  his  cowardly 

'^aal  to  eit  in  the  saddle  had  plunged  the  country 

*faiwigh  Guelph  misgovemment*    In  the  cities  the  great 

^Miiilias  waged  constant  feud — in  Terona,  the  Mont- 

^S^ae  and    Capnlets;   in    Orvieto,    the    Monaldi    and 

^ilippeachL    Beyond  the  cities  let  him  come  and  see 

*^e  persecution  of  his  nobles,  his  Ghibelline  supporters, 

^y  the  Ouelphs,  and  •  how  secure  is  Santafiora/    These 

^ordfl  are,  of  course,   ironical.     Santafiora   was    the 

^^rritory  of  the  great  Ghibelline  family  of  the  Aldo- 

Ofniideschi  in  the  Marenuna,    In  Dante's  time  it  was 

held  by  the  Guelphs  of  Siena,  who  governed  it  so  badly 

^hd  it  is  said  to  have  been  infested  mth  robbers.    But 

It wii«  at  Rome  itself  that  Papa!  misgovemment  revealed 

%  most  terrible  resulta : 

'  Borne  in  iht  Middh  Age^s,  v.  £777, 

'  Foroiliemtf«rcaEi069  tq  Albert,  se«  Par.  xiac.  116-117,  and  Conv^  Iv,  3, 
W  tU  Ml4*r  |Nu»sMige  Dante  declares  Frederick  ii,  the  last  Romnn 
Ki^poerp  tn  »plte  of  the  ekettoti  of  Eudolpbt  Adolph  and  Albert, 
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Gome  and  see  tliy  Borne  tb&t  weepeth. 
Widowed^  aloDe^  and  daj  and  night  doth  cry; 
^My  Gffis&r,  why  doet  thou  nob  eomponioo  me  ?* 
Come  and  see  how  much  the  folk  love  one  another; 
And  if  for  us  no  pity  moveth  thee. 
Gome  to  shame  Uiyself  for  thy  renown !  ^ 

The  mournful  picture  drawn  by  Gregorovius  of  Borne  in 
Daute  s  day  fully  justifies  the  poet's  indignant  denuncia- 
tions of  Pope  and  Emperor  for  the  gross  neglect  of 
duty  which  made  such  a  state  of  things  possible  in  the 
very  seat  of  government.  'Rome  resembled  a  huge 
field,  encircled  wth  moss-covered  walls,  with  tracts  of 
wild  and  cultivated  land,  from  which  rose  gloomy 
towers  or  castles,  basilicas  and  convents  crumbling  to 
decay,  and  monuments  of  colossal  size  clothed  with 
verdure;  baths,  broken  aqueducts,  colonnades  of  tempi es« 
isolated  columns,  and  triumphal  arches  surmounted  by 
towers ;  while  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  interrupted^ 
by  rubbish  heaps,  led  among  these  dilapidated  remai 
and  the  yellow  Tiber,  passing  under  broken  stox 
bridges,  flowed  sadly  through  the  ruinous  wa^te.  •  *  . ' 
Baths  and  circuses  were  overgrown  with  grass,  and 
were  here  and  there  absolutely  marshy.  Everywhere 
that  the  eye  rested  might  be  seen  gloomy,  defiant, 
battlemented  towers,  built  out  of  the  monuments  of  the 
ancients,  with  crenelated  enceintes?  of  most  original 
form,  constructed  of  pieces  of  marble,  bricks,  and  frag- 
ments of  peperino.  These  were  the  castles  and  palaces 
of  Guelph  or  GhibeUine  nobles,  who  sat  thirsting  for 
battle  in  ruins  on  the  classic  hiUs,  as  though  Rome  were 
not  a  city  but  an  open  territory,  the  possesnion  of  which 
was  to  be  disputed  in  daily  warfare.  There  was  not  a 
single  nobleman  in  Rome  at  the  time  who  was  not 
owner  of  a  tower.  In  deeds  of  the  period  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Romans  in  the  city  are  occasionally  specified 
as  **  towers,  palaces,  houses,  and  ruins."  Families  dw^elt 
among  ruins,  La  uncomfortable  quarters,  barred  by 
heavy  iron  chains,  with  their  relatives  and  retainers* 
and  only  now  and  then  burst  forth  with  the  wild  din  of 

»  Purg.  vi  112- n?. 
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iMTiis,  to  make  war  on  tbeir  hereditary  enemies/ '    When 

fc^imo  was  left  *  widowed  *  indeed  by  the  removal  of  the 

F^*^p(U  Court  to  A%ignon  in  1308,-  the  state  of  the  city 

leighhourhood  gauk  to  a  still  lower  leveL    'The 

of  the  Pope  left  the  nobility  more  unbridled 

tJ^an  eTer;  these  hereditary  houses  now  regarded  them- 

Ives  as  masters  of  Rome,  left  without  her  master* 

meir  mereenariea  encamped  on  every  road ;  travellers 

^uid  pilgrims  were  robbed ;  places  of  worship  remained 

^twspij'     Though  Dante  writes  from  the  ideal  stand- 

l^iiil  of  laOOj  it  must  have  been  almost  impossible  for 

him  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  this  later  ruin  from 

tinging  his    words  here  with    a    deeper    indignation. 

Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  passage 

coBtwas  a  secret  warning  to  Henry  vu.  of  Luxemburg 

a^rttktst  the  neglect  of  Italy  of  which  his  predecessor 

10  Q«rm&n  Albert,  who  abandoneet 
H«r  who  liaa  grown  untameni  and  savage. 
And  oughtaflt  to  bestride  her  jiaddlehows, 
Hajr  A  Just  judgineat  from  the  stars  fall  down 
Upon  thy  blood,  and  bo  it  strange  and  niaoifaat. 
Such  that  thy  successor  may  have  fear  thereof «^ 
Sow,  Albert's  successor  was    Henry   Vll.i  and  if  we 
SBQine  that  the  passage   was   written   between    the 
Aiurination  of  Albert  in  1308,  and  Henry's  crossing  of 
tboAIpe  in  1310,  its  purpose  may  have  been  to  decide 
the  new  Emperor  s  hesitation  in  entering  Italy.    When 
_      fcfi  did  respond  to  the  urgent  invitationt  'widowed' 
H  fiome  gave  a  sharp  welcome  to  her  CsBsar,    In  vain  he 
H  bmght  hw  way  from  barricade  to  barricade  and  from 
B  tower  to  tower,  through  the  streets ;  and  after  weeks 
of  fftroggle  had  to  content  himself  with  an  irregular 
eoronatson  in  the  Lateran  instead  of  St,  Peter's.    No 
wonder  Heniy  asked  the  Romans  indignantly  if  they 
had  sent  him  so  many  urgent  letters  and  messengers  in 

<  QfcSQCl»TinB,  Bmns  in  the  MiddU  Ages,  y,  65&e00» 

^  Tbli  wm  the  d»te  of  the  formal  resolution  to  remove  the  Papal  Chair 
to  Skfigoioiu  The  Babylonish  Captiylty  of  tbe  Church,  how  ever,  li 
gfmwnXlj  ilated  ffom  1306,  tbe  year  of  the  election  of  Ctemcnt  v.,  who 
nm9^tnmnd  In  Borne  at  alL 
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order  to  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,^ 
is  certainly  a  curious  commentary  on  Dante's  picture  ^oi 
the  widowed  city  weeping  for  her  CBBsar,  and  eot::^^ 
plaining  that  he  had  left  her  alone  and  uncompanionc^  ^ 
And  then  Dante  turutj  suddenly  on  hi*  native  ci*:d 
with  the  bitterest  sarcasm.    How  keenly  his  FloreD^3< 
must  enjoy  this  castigation  of  others,  he  says,  since  sfc»< 
herself  is  eo  wise  and  prudent  that  it  cannot  touch  he? :*** 
Many  others  have  justice  in  their  hearts,  but  her  people 
have  it  on  their  very  lips*     Many  others  refuse  tt»^ 
burden  of  public  office,  but  her  citizens  cry,  '  I  subm 
to  the  burden/   without   being   asked.     Athens   aiE*3 
LacedsBmon,  famous  for  their  laws,  were  mere  novie^^ 
compared  with  her,  for  the  thread  of  law  she  spins  i** 
October  snaps  before  the  middle  of  November: 

How,  oft  within  the  time  of  thy  remembrance, 

Laws,  motley^  o£Qces,  and  custojns 

Host  thou  remodelled,  and  renewed  tby  members  ? ' ' 

She  is  like  a  sick  woman  who  can  find  no  rest  on  the 
softest  downj  and  who  turns  and  turns  to  ward  oflF  the 
pain,  not  knowing  that  change  of  position  ia  unavailing 
when  the  fever  is  in  the  blood, 

I  See  Gregorovius'  vivid  account  of  the  flghting  ia  the  streets  of  Rome, 
t1«  45-61  (Englijth  Translation).  If  we  take  the  almost  ten  steps  of  Beatrice 
tn  Cftnte  xxsdii.  164S  aa  years,  and  count  them  from  1300,  the  ide&l  d&te 
of  thd  poem,  we  come  to  i3O9-I0--the  time  when  Henry  ma^  ba^e  befin 
hesitating  ftbout  coming  to  ItaJy*    See  p*  480, 

■  Pwrg.  vL  145*147.  Napier  (FlcreniiTie  History,  11, 625)  does  nat  agiroa 
with  Daniels  condemnation  of  these  changes  of  taws :  *  A  charaet«fia^4 
and  if  discreetly  bandied  a  wise  regulation  of  the  F]oretatines  notwith- 
Btandlng  Dante's  sarcasms,  wau  the  periodical  revision  of  their  statu  tea 
and  ordinances,  a  weeding  out  as  it  were  of  the  obsolete  and  contradie- 
torj,  and  a  anbstitution  of  those  which  were  better  adapted  to  Q:xlsttDS 
circumstances  and  the  Torvi^ard  movement  of  man/  He  admlta,  hOFwevei', 
that  the  changes  were  made  *  sometimes  factlously":  pi^bab^  Dante 
would  have  substituted  '  geoerally '  for  *  aometimes^* 
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DiirrE  now  resujnes  the  narrative  at  the  point  where 
it  was  mterrapted  by  thin  long  and  passionate  apos- 
trophe to  Italy.  W©  saw  how  Sordello,  suddenly  swept 
out  of  his  haughty  reserve  by  hearing  the  name  of  his 
nfttiTe  place,  embraced  Virgil  as  a  fellow-cntizen.  When 
ibe^e  lalutations  had  been  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
backed:  'Who  are  you?' — and  the  great  Latin  poet 
made  answer  for  himself ; 

I  am  YtFgUitis  ;  and  for  no  sin  else 

Did  I  lose  heaven  than  for  not  having  faith/  ^ 

8onlello>  scarce  able  to  believe  the  grace  vouchsafed  to 
him  in  thus  meeting  *  the  glory  of  the  Latins/  after  em- 
braciiighim  reverently  'where  the  inferior  lays  hold,' 
begn  to  know  if  he  had  come  from  the  Inferno,  and  if 
io,  from  what  *  cloister/  Whereupon  Virgil  described 
[  to  him  the  limbo  of  Unbaptized  Infants  and  Heathen 
which  he  came,  and  tells  why  it  is  his  place  in  the 
world ; 

*  Not  for  doing,  bnt  for  not  doing,  have  I  lost 
Tlie  sight  of  the  high  Sun,  whoin  thou  desirest. 
And  who  too  late  hy  me  was  knowHi 
A  plAee  there  is  bolow«  not  sad  with  torments, 
Boi  with  darkne^  only,  where  the  tamentations 
Have  not  the  goiind  of  wailings^  but  are  sighs. 
There  dwell  I,  with  the  little  innoceBtfi 
Bittefi  by  the  teeth  of  death  or  ever  they 
Were  from  the  human  sinfulness  set  free. 

»  Purg,  TlL  7,  8* 
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There  dwell  I  with  those  who  the  thr^  holy 
Virtues  did  not  put  on,  and  without  defect 
The  others  knew,  and  followed  all  of  them.'  ^ 


[Ci 


*The  three  holy  virtues*  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Lovers 
called  theological)  because  they  come  from  God  ati£>. 
lead  to   God,  and   therefore,  according    to   medisB 
theology,  could  not  be  known  by  a  heathen  like  Virgiti'^a 
'The  others/  which  he  knew  and  followed,  are  P] 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude— the  nai 
virtues  which  shone  like  stars  in  Cato's  face* 

In  reply  to  Virgil's  question  about  the  ascent,  Sordell' 
offers  to  act  as  guide  as  far  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  g 
— that  is,  of  course,  as  far  as  he  has  experience 
the   penitent   life.     The   whole   of   the   scene    whiiL^^^^ 
follows    is    obviously    imitated   from    the    Sixth    c^:^    of 
the  ^neid^  in  which  the  Greek  poet  Musasns  gnid^^^^® 
^neas  to  the  flowery  valley  in  Elysium  where  the  scf^^^^*^ 
of  his  father  Anchises  dwelt*^    Just  as  tn  the  case 
Mus8Bus,  no  fixed  place  is  assigned  to  SordeUo;  he 
at  liberty  to  go  up  the  Mountain  and  an>und.* 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  during  the  nighv^ 
it  will  be  well,  he  thinks,  to  spend  the  dark  hours  in  ^ 
secluded  place  on  his  right  hand  where  are  certain  soi 
whom  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  know,    Virgil  i^ 
surprised  at  this  inability  to  mount  during  the  nighi 
and  begs  to  know  the  re-ason  why,    Sordello  replies  b; 
drawing  a  line  with  his  finger  on  the  groiudf  aw 
declaring  it  impossible  to  cross  it  after  sunsets    The; 
could,  indeed,  go  down  but  not  up:  because  the  dark-^~   ^ 
nesa  *  obstructs  the  will  with  want  of  power/     Th^^^ 
allegory  is  obvious.     Since  the  sun  is  the  image  o 
Gt>d^  man  can  make  no  progress  in  the  moral  life  with 
out  the  illumination  of  His  grace,  for  grace  is  the  prin 

>  Purg.  vli  35  3a    See  In/,  iv,  for  Limbo  ot  the  Heathen. 

*  .^H.  vL  ff73  ff*  Compare  the  Flowery  VaUey  o(  Purgatory  in  the  risioi:*^ 
of  the  Northumbrian  who  returned  from  th^  dead,  Bede's  EctUMaMea^ 
MiMmy,  V.  12, 

*  Vernon  says  Sordello  wms  '  free  to  tiLnge  anywhere  about  the  lower 
slapeB  of  tbe  mountain.*    Sordello  himself  simply  says  '  up  and  around ' : 
Wdfluj  take  for  granted  that  his  liberty  was  coafioed  to  this  upper  r^gicua 
of  ^ios6  lower  slopes— it  ia  not  likely  he  was  allowed  to  descend  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mount. 
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fiph  (jf  the  stipernaturiil  life  of  the  soul,  apart  from 
widch  the  mere  natural  powers  can  only  fall  back  into 
Virgil,  the  natural  Beason  of  nian»  finds  it  hard 
to  understand  this  moral  inabilityp    The  passage  is,  of 
eour&e,  the  echo  of  Christ's  words :    *  Walk  while  ye 
UTe  the  lights  that  darkne!!*s  oyertake  you  not;  and  he 
ftt  w&iketh  in  the  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he 
eth;' 

A  short  distance  brought  thera  to  a  valley  hollowed 
like  a  kip  in  the  Mountain  side,  all  grown  with  grass 
I  flowers  which  gave  forth  a  thoummd  sweet  odours, 
|!rh«re  they  found  a  company  of  Princes  seated,  sing- 
ling their  Compline  hymn,  Salm  Regina^  in  the  wester- 
ling  sun.  From  a  path  a  little  above  the  valley  *  Bordello 
I  pQints  out  and  names  the  principal  shades,  from  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  who  sit^s  highest^  to  William,  Marquis 
of  Monferrato,  in  the  hollow  beneath.    From  this  ledge 
bihiuks  it  less  difficult  to  discriminate  their  acts  and 
hties  than  if  they  were  to  descend  among  them :  Dante's 
Idea  plainly  being  tliat  it  is  easier  to  form  a  true  judg- 
Ufcent  of  the  life  of  great  personages  at  a  distance : 

Oold  and  silver  fine,  sc&rlet  and  pearl* white, 
Indi&Ei  wood  shining  and  serene. 
Fresh  emerald  in  the  hour  it  is  broken, 
Bf  Uie  grass  and  hy  the  flowers  within  that  bosom 
Sat,  e^Jch  one  in  colour  would  be  vanquished, 
Ai  by  its  greater  vanquished  is  the  lesSp 
Nor  in  that  place  had  Nature  painted  only. 
But  of  the  sweetness  of  a  thousand  odours 
Miule  there  one*  unknown  and  indefinable. 
Salve  Eegina,  on  the  green  and  on  the  flowers 
Tbtre  seated*  singingi  spirits  I  beheld, 
Wbieh  were  not  visible  outside  the  valley.* 

'  'iTcn  a  person  who  is  In  a  state  of  grace  and  friendship  with  God 
^^  %  new  impulse  of  actual  grace  before  he  can  think  a  good  thought 
^  Pilom  a  good  deed ;  while  a  special  grace,  which  cannot  he  merited, 
^i«q(di«d  ta  order  that  he  maj  persevere  to  the  end'  (Ctiih.  Dictionary ^ 

'  Tbls  tfl  Itnlt&ted  fhim  .Mn,  vl  675-683^  where  Musieus  shows  ^neas 
'^iblal^plaljui'ol  Eljslnm  from  a  rising  ground.  When  Anehises 
^blf  son  down  among  the  shades,  he  chooses  a  height  from  which  to 
PO^OQt  iha  beroQi  of  the  Trojan  race  as  thej  march  past(1U  752  755). 

'  Purjf^  viL  IMk  The  trannlatlon  of  line  74  is  very  uncertain, 
^inen,  altering  the  punctuatlou,  translates:   ^A^tue  (indico%  wood 
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It  is  easier  to  see  that  this  is  allegorical  than  to  deter* 
mine  the  exact  interpretatioiL     It  is  difficult  to  aeeepi 
Vernon's  view  that  the  grass  on  which  the  Princes  sti 
and  the  flowers  and  odours  signify  'that  the  ooiustatii 
freshness  and  verdure  of  their  exploits,  the  sweet  savour 
of  their  fame,  and  the  splendour  of  their  glory,  live  alter 
them';^  the  exploits  and  fame  which  many  of  them 
left  behind  on  earth  were  very  far  from  being  a  cool 
sequestered    vale    of    fair    sweet  -  perfumed     flowersp 
Plumptne  comes  much  nearer  when  he  makes  Saim 
Medina  the  key  to  the  allegory.    It  is  a  hymn  of  exiles 
longing  for  the  oele^stial  Fatherland,  and  *  weeping  in 
this  vale  of  tears/    *  Is  not  the  thought  implied  that  it 
is  true  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  earth,  of  its  purest  joySt 
of  the  times  of  refrp*^hing  which  are  granted  to  the 
soul  between  its  conversion  and  the  sterner  discipline     -* 
which  it  needs,  that  they  are  not  our  rest^  that  our  — 
home  is  elsewhere?'     This  is   certainly  part,  of    the 
truth;   but  wo  come  closer  to  Dante's  thought  if  we 
remember  that  the  souls  detained  on  these  lower  slopae^ — 
of  the  Mountain  are  in  some  real  sense  still  subjert  to 
temptation,  and  not  merely  to  temptation  in  general, 
but  to  that  special  form  of  temptation  which  was  their^ 
besetting    sin    on    earth.      The    Excommunicate,    for^ 
example,  are  still  entangled  in  their  old  contumacy;- 
the  Indolent  in  their   sloth;    the  Enei^etie  in  their' 
activity.    The  probability  surely  is  that  Dante  is  her& 
carrying  out  the  same  idea.    The  specif  temptatiotL 
of  princes  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  springs,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  passage,  from  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  their  worldly  life— the  gold  and  silver  and 
rare  woods  with  which  their  palaces  were  adorned, 
their  rich  robes  of  state,  their  gardens  and  flowers  and 
perfumes.    This  was  what  held  them  back  from  re- 

briUJant  and  pure,'  If  indi£o  is  to  be  taken  with  kjpu^  tt  would  mem 
ebonjp  and  ebonj  Is  out  of  plAce  here.  Butler  suggests  that  iueida  e 
Brnmo  meana  *  the  felue  of  heaven/  It  would  certaialy  be  etmn^  If  blii« 
were  entirely  absent*  Ruekin  thinks  the  emenUd  of  line  75  is  'the 
emerald  green  of  the  Ulumlnatora :  for  a  fresh  emerald  U  eio  hrigbter 
tliAii  one  which  Li  not  ^esh  * ;  to  which  Butler  replies  nhat  *  the  aaciit 
ffrtaco)  emeraJd  Is  not  bright,  and  it  \&  not  until  the  stone  Is  split  or 
flaked  that  the  fall  colour  Is  seen/  <  EeadJIm^t  L  Wk 
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penUnte  on  earth,  and  even  in  tho  new  life  beyond  it 
stilJ  hangs  round  them  as  an  entangling,  delaying  power, 
in  aocordance  with  Christ's  own  words :  '  How  hard  is  it 
I  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
f  of  God  [*  ^    The  very  seclusion  of  their  valley,  far  with- 
drawn from  the  pleheian  herd  of  penitents,  is  symbolic 
of  the  earthly  pride  still  clinging  to  their  souls.  Though 
they  sing  a  song  of  exiles,  longing  for  Heaven  and 
■  weeping  in  this  vale  of  tears,'  yet  their  hearts  are  still 
drawn  downward  to  the  earth:  their  very  attitude  is 
eignificaut — they  ait  on  the  grass  and  flowers,  unable  to 
;  im  and  leave  behind  for  ever  the  old  habitsi  of  their 
I  stately  worldly  life.     One  is  reminded  of  the  group  of 
I  ladies  and  noblemen  in  the  famous  'Triumph  of  Death ' 
in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.    While  the  Black  Death 
iim  without,  they  are  seated  in  a  sequestered  orange- 
^  grove^  like  the  fair  garden  of  the  Decameron,  absorbed 
m  their  luxuries,  and  unconscious  of  the  scythe  above 
thdr  heads.    One  cannot  but  feel  that,  when  the  blow 
Ufe,  men  and  women  who  thus  clung  to  their  earthly 
itttte  to  the  last  hour  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  shake 
off  the  habits  of  a  life-time  and  enter  humbly  into  the 
Uogilom  of  God,^ 

lii§  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what 
«lil  scarcely  be  an  accidental  contrast  between  this 
Hffwery  Valley  at  the  base  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
Boweiy  Garden  on  the  top.  The  latter  is  the  true 
Earthly  Paradise  which  Dante  in  the  De  Monarchia 
iiltiEitifies  with  the  ideal  Empire,  the  state  of  just  and 
irttled  government,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  princes  to  create  and  maintain.*  As  such  it  is  a 
nmi  table-land,  with  its  flowing  rivers,  and  meadows  of 
I  fgmm  and  flowers,  and  forests  of  living  green  through 
Kwhote  eool  glades  one  may  wander  in  perfect  freedom 
^M|d  security.  It  is  sui^ly  in  contrast  to  this  wide 
^Hhpirei  this  *  land  of  far  distances,'  that  Dante  here  sets 
Hba  Emperor  and  princes  in  a  narrow  sequestered  valley 

'  CdmiiRra  «1ao  the  companion  gfotip  of  ladles  and  ji^ntlQineQ  in  the 
«at  fraiso  of  the  Cbureh  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  In  Florence^, 
«Aif<wi-IU.10,    Seep.3f74, 
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in  the  lap  of  the  hilkide.  They  are  to  learn  at  last  how 
petty  and  insignificant  was  all  that  earthly  state  of 
which  they  were  so  proud,  cjompared  with  the  ideal  of 
Empire  on  the  Mountain-top.  It  is  the  lesson  finally 
learnt  by  the  souls  whom  Danta  saw  in  the  Heairen  of 
Mercury.  They  bad  done  great  and  good  deeds  on 
earth,  but  they  did  them  in  part  for  love  of  fame ;  and 
now  they  find  that  this  vainglory,  so  far  from  making 
them  great,  as  they  had  hoped,  has  set  them  in  Mereuiy, 
the  smallest  of  the  stars*^  This  contrast  between  the 
Valley  of  the  Princes  and  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  the  spirita  here  with  the  first 
soul  Dante  meets  on  the  summit — Matelda,  the  great 
Conntess  of  Tuscany/  They  can  only  mt  on  the  grass 
and  flowers,  their  very  attitude,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
symbolic  of  the  way  in  which  their  earthly  state  still 
overpowers  their  better  mind;  where-as  Matelda^  who 
represents  the  Active  Life,  moves  freely  through  the 
forest,  gathering  flowers  and  singing  in  her  joy.  On 
earth  she  too  bad  been  sun'ounded  by  the  green  flowery 
world  of  her  great  state  and  splendour,  but  she  bad 
valued  it  only  as  giving  her  the  better  opportunity  of 
serving  Christ  and  His  Churchi  Hence  it  is  that>  while 
they  sit  inactive  in  this  narrow  valley  of  the  false 
Earthly  Paradise  below,  half -paralysted  by  the  old  habit 
*  of  their  pride,  Matelda  continues  her  life  of  free  and 
joyful  service  in  the  ideal  of  wide  and  nnivei^al  Empire 
above.  Nor  can  it  be  altogether  without  meaning  that 
when,  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter,  Dant«  sees  all  ligbteous 
kings  in  the  form  of  starry  lights  foi-m  themselves  into 
the  glowing  Eagle  of  eternal  Empire,  his  mind  should 
return  to  the  image  of  flowera  and  theii*  f ragrances^  one 
figure  penetrating  another : 

O  perpetual  flowers 
Of  the  eternal  joy,  which  as  opiy  one 
Make  all  your  odours  manifest  to  me.* 

From    all    these  considerations  we  see  what  theii.- 
epecial  sin  was.     It  is  customary  to  say  that  the&B 


1  Pan  vL  112;  Ccrnt^,  U.  14. 


*  See  p.  377, 


pHDces  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  care  : 
in  the  ruling  of  their  kingdoms,  that  they  only  remem- 
kei«d  their  own  salvation  in  the  hour  of  death.  Doubt- 
leas  this  preoccupation  in  the  cares  of  stat^  existed ;  but 
that  they  almost  lost  their  souls  in  excess  of  thought 
fcr  others^  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  what  Dante  says 
f)f  gome  of  them,  A  few,  indeed,  jsnch  as  Pedro  ill*  of 
liTi^^un  and  Hemy  nx  of  England,  are  regarded  as 
good  men ;  but  the  Emperor  Eudolph  is  expressly  cen- 
fiiired  for  neglect  of  his  imperial  duty  to  Italy,  a  neglect 
d  which  he  bears  the  marks  even  in  the  other  world  ;^ 
and  Philip  in<  of  France  who  *  shamed  the  Lily,'  and 
Charles  of  Anjou  whose  brutal  oppression  provoked 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  can  scarcely  have 
hmk  regarded  by  Dante  as  princes  who  neglected  their 
Wfm  eternal  salvation  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  the 
temponil  salvation  of  their  subjects.  Such  princes  he 
would  have  been  much  likelier  to  set  in  the  Heaven  of 
Bighteous  Kings.  At  all  events,  in  the  absence  of  any 
tspress  statement  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  taking  the  Flowery  Valley  as  symbolic  of 
ftbeorption,  not  iu  the  cares  of  state,  but  in  the  state 
itself— the  pomp  and  beauty  and  splendour  of  their 
waridly  plae^  and  power.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
they  are  set  so  far  up  the  Moontain-side.  In  his  long 
«ife  Dante  had  been  much  dependent  on  this  very  class 
of  liobles ;  and  if  his  forefather  s  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
they  sometimes  xnade  their  patronage  bitter  enough  to 
Uiitf  proud  spirit  t 


I 


'  Thou  ehalt  have  proof  how  savoureth  of  salt 
Thm  bread  at  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 
The  going  down  and  up  another's  afcairs/* 


it  he  bears  no  bitterness :  he  has  been  near  enough 
to  the  temptations  of  great  earthly  station  to  under- 
stand their  power  and  make  due  allowance  for  them. 

Sordello  now  proceeds  to  point  out  and  name  the 
dilferent  princes,  criticizing  them  and  their  descendants 

•  Par*  srlL  6M0,    Da n ie  al  ways  ack nowlec! ges  jarrate fully  the  kindness 
V  UMm  Qfta  Grande  and  the  Malaspina  lamily. 
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as  freely  as  he  had  done  in  his  Lament  for  Ekuxitz.  It 
is,  of  course,  Dantes  mode  of  pronouncing  his  own 
judgment  on  the  political  situation  of  his  time  and  on 
the  men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing:  it 
about ;  and  although  the  subject  is  involved  and  diffienlt^ 
it  is  necessary  to  ent^^r  into  it  to  some  extent  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  new  character  wrought  in  these 
princes  by  repentance  at  the  la&t  hour.  They  ate 
grouped  together  in  pairs,  chiefly  in  order  to  bring  oiit 
the  greatness  of  the  change  in  their  attitude  to  eMh 
other  since  the  old  earthly  days.  We  saw  that  even  those 
who  died  by  violence  had  to  forgive  their  murderers 
before  they  could  be  themselves  forgiven  i  and  the  same 
law,  of  course^  holds  good  here.  Princes  who  on  earth 
were  sworn  enenues,  carrying  on  an  implacable  warfare 
against  each  other,  are  now  sitting  side  by  side  hi 
friendly  intercourse,  singing  the  same  Christian  hymn, 
and  comforting  one  another  during  the  days  of  their 
esile  from  their  common  Fatherland.* 

The  first  pair  are  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  founder  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  and  Ottocar^  king  of 
Bohemia,  Rudolph,  says  Toynbee,  *  first  served  under 
Ottocar  in  his  German  wars,  but  in  1272,  as  he  was 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  Basle,  he  received  the 
news  that  he  had  been  elected  Emperor,  in  preference 
to  Ottocar  and  to  Alphonso  of  Castile.  Ottocar  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  Emperor,  but  Rudolph,  loip- 
ported  by  powerful  allies,  made  war  upon  him  and  com* 
pelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only 
upon  condition  that  he  should  cede  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  A  few  years  later  Ottocar 
again  rebelled,  and  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  near 
Vienna,  August  1278/  It  is  the  defeated  king  who  is 
now  comforting  his  conqueror  by  liis  looks.  Rudolph, 
whom  Dante  has  alre^y  reproached  for  his  neglect  of 
Italy,  stiU  bears  in  his  appearance  the  traces  of  hia 

*  CompaTe  the  converse  ol  this  Us  the  ca^e  of  C^eesar  and  Pompej  in 
<^n,  xh.  833  ff.  Prior  to  their  birth  on  cArth,  .£iiea.s  seee  their  sludea  In 
the  Kljsian  Fields  in  a  perfect  friendship — ^conoordos  anitn^e  tiimc*-~ 
whinh  gave  no  blot  of  the  wars  with  which  they  afterwards  shook  tha 

world. 
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m^'ligenco;  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he 
is  as  jet  unable  to  join  in  the  hymn  the  others  sing. 

The  gecond  pair  are  Philip  m.  of  France  and  Henry  I- 
ofNflTarra  The  former  is  described  as  'Nasetto/  the 
small-nosed,  who  *died  fleeing  and  deflowering  the  Lily,' 
The  reference  is  to  his  defeat  by  Pedro  iii,  of  Aragon, 
Tvto  m  one  of  the  next  pair  pointed  out  by  Sordello, 
Pop0  Martin  lY,  had  proclaimed  a  Holy  War  against 
Pedro  for  his  seizure  of  Sicily,  and  in  1285  Philip  at  the 
load  of  100,000  men,  *the  military  scum  of  Europe,' 
i&arcbed  south  and  besieged  Gerona.  The  fortress  fell 
into  his  hands,  but  his  fleet  being  defeated  and  destroyed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  by  Pedro's  admiral,  Roger  di  Loriaj 
Pliilip  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Perpignan,  where  he 
died  of  fever  and  vexation  over  his  defeat*^  The  *  de- 
flow^ing  of  the  Lily'  is  probably  the  disgraceful  way  in 
^hich  in  this  crusade  he  made  France  the  tool  and 
Cloture  of  the  Papacy*  Dante  sees  him  beating  his 
l^^east^  while  his  companion,  'so  benign  in  aspect/  sighs 
«ad  rests  his  head  sadly  in  his  palm*  They  are  griev- 
ing over  the  misdeeds  of  Philip  the  Fair,  son  of  the  one 
■iJd  son*in-law  of  the  other : 

Father  and  father-in-law  of  the  Woe  of  France 
Are  they,  and  know  his  life  iniquitouB  and  foulp 
And  hence  comes  the  grief  that  m  doth  pierce  them,* 

The  third  pair  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
^tire  company,  Pedro  m.  of  Arfigon, '  who  appears  so 
•*^w;wrt,'  and  Charles  i,  of  Anjon, '  of  the  manly  nose/ 
^^  two  men  could  have  been  a  greater  contrast  in 
^Otmte'g  mind.  Pedro  he  describes  as  *girt  with  the 
^^>ri  of  every  worth*;  he  was  indeed,  as  one  historian 
^JB, '  a  patriot  king,  a  faithful  knight,  a  man  brave  and 
*^«mftil,  constant  and  true,  one  of  the  few  mediieval 
^Wreigns  whom  we  can  honestly  admire,  and  who  is 

*  VtUul*a  Chr&nkk,  vli,  105.  The  year  1285  was  a  fatal  one  foF  aeyeral 
^tlkd  chief  men  of  the  time,  Charles  of  Anjou  died  iu  January;  Pope 
IJmIil  rv.  fn  March;  Fhllip  m,  in  October;  and  Pedro  of  Aragon  In 
jNwteiber.  The  thi*e  klnge  are  here  In  the  Valley  of  the  Princes,  the  Pope 
^  tm  tbe  Ttrrace  of  Glnttons  (Furg.  xxiv.  20  24),    See  p.  321. 

*I%rg.  vli,  IC^in.  For  other  referencca  to  Philip  the  Fair,  see 
Am>  ki^  9h  *the  new  PUate' ;  xxxiL  152,  the  *  Giant*  who  aina  writh  the 
^lot  dkorch ;  and  Par*  xix.  120,  where  hia  death  is  foretold* 
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not  undeserving  of  the  surname  of  Great*''  We  know 
Dante's  opinion  of  his  companion,  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Summoned  to  Italy  tis  the  champion  of  the  Papacy 
agaiust  the  Hohen^taufens,  he  had  slain  Manfred  at 
BeneventOj  and  stained  his  honour  by  executing  on  the 
public  scaffold  in  Naples  as  a  common  criminal  and  a 
rebel  the  last  of  the  race,  Conradin,  a  mere  boy  in 
years.  Dante  accuses  him  also  of  the  murder  of 
St-  Thomas  Aquinas,^  His  unspeakable  cruelties*  in 
Sicily  goaded  the  down^trodden  people  into  the  great 
massacre  known  as  the  Siciliim  Vespers  in  1282,  when 
almost  every  Frenchman  in  the  island  wns  put  to  death. 
Pedro  of  Aragon  seized  Sicily  in  the  name  of  his  wife 
Constance,  daughter  of  King  Manft^ed,  and  Charles 
never  regained  it  in  spit«  of  the  most  frantic  effbrta* 
In  a  frenzy  of  anger  he  challenged  his  rival  to  mortal 
combat  in  the  lists  at  Bordeaux*  The  challenge  was 
accepted  but  never  fought ;  it  ended^  says  Milmaii,  *  in  a 
pitiful  comedy,  in  which  Charles  of  Anjnu  had  the 
ignominy  of  practising  base  and  disloyal  designs  against 
his  adversary;  Peter,  that  of  eluding  the  cont^est  by 
craft,  justifiable  only  as  his  mistrust  of  his  adversary 
w^as  well  or  ill  grounded,  but  much  too  cunning  for  a 
frank  and  generous  knight'  Death  brought  their 
rivalries  and  hatreds  to  an  end  in  the  same  year,  1285, 
Remembering  Dante's  judgment  of  the  Angevin  usurper, 
it  is  certainly  a  surprise  to  find  him  here  on  his  way  to 
Paradise.  'Here,  again,*  as  Dr,  Mooro  says,  *  Dante 
shows  his  strict  and  impartial  justice  towards  one 
whom  he  deeply  hated,  and  whom,  no  doubt,  he  would 
have    '* delivered  over   to  Satan"    without  overmuch 

1  Burke*s  History  of  Spain,  i.  305.  *  Purff,  xi,  ^^9.    See  p.  S7a 

»  For  the  Slciliatt  VeiipersT  see  Par»  vliL  ff7  76.  'One  man  mlt^ne  wms 
spared/  says  Milmnti,  *  William  PoFcelet^  GoTemor  of  CalfttAflnii,  ^vrlio 
had  ruJed  with  ju.sttce  and  humanity,  was,  bjr  common  consent,  seat  8«le 
on  board  ship  by  the  PalermiUons,  and  returned  to  PnjTenc©,'  The  i«ge 
of  Charles  knew  no  bounds,  *  Now  he  sat  silent^  glaring  fiercely  mrottod 
him,  gnawing  the  top  of  his  sceptre ;  then  broke  forth  into  the  tno^t 
horrible  vows  of  vengeance  :  *•  if  he  conld  live  a  thousAiid  yearsi,  he  would 
go  on  razing  the  cities,  burning  the  lands,  torturiiig  therebeillons  siftvei 
He  wonld  leare  Sicily  a  blasted,  b&rren,  imlnhabited  fook.  as  »  wvndo^  , 
to  the  present  age,  an  example  to  the  fnture"  *  (IMilm  ChrisHanUw*  ▼!- 
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f^tgrotJ^     DoubtleeB  he  owed  his  escape  to  the  story 

of  his    repeotance  at    the  last  hour  as  narratcsd  by 

PHlAni:    'But  before   he  died,   with    great  contrition 

taking  the  Body  of  Christy  he  said  with  gi^at  reverence 

^words :  **  Sire  Dieu^  comma  je  croiB  vraiment  que 

Mee  mon  Sauveur,  ainsi  je  vous  prie,  que  vous 

tnerci  de  mon  4nie ;  ainsi  eomme  je  fis  la  prise  da 

foymume  de  Cicile  pIiis  |>our  seryir  aainte  Eglise  que 

pcmr  mon  profit  ou  autre  convoitise,  ainsi  vous  me 

^^iLrdonniex  mee  p^h^";  and   a  short  time  after  he 

from  this  life/* 

The  last  two  priuces  named  are  not  coupled  together, 

in  Uie  previous  ca^es. 


It 


*  Behold  the  King  of  the  simple  life, 
Beiiry  of  Ktiglimd,  fitting  there  olone,^' 


Tliis  is  Hoary  m»,  set  apart  from  the  rest,  like  Saladin, 

;yirt>hiitily  Imsaiifla  bis  territory  lay  outBide  the  Empire. 

^Ulani  also  speaks  of  him  as  '  a  man  of  simple  life;  the 

nfereooe  In  both  eases  probably  being  to  his  reputation 

<or  ploty/    In  his  Lament  for  Blacatz  Sordello  had  not 

twMm  00  lenient  to  him  a^  he  is  now,  upbraiding  him  for 

Uft  piitfQlanimity  in  not  recovering  the  Angevin  posses- 

whioh  htii  father  had  lost:  the  only  thing  that 


•  9hMm  im  PanU^  2ad  Series*  p.  290. 

<  CkromkU,  ^SL  «6,  RQ4klB>  tmnfiiaUon  of  VUlanrt  descrtplioD  of 
(▼IL  1)  in  worth  quoting:  *Aiid  this  CharlcJi  waa  wlae,  and  of 
mnd  of  jirDiv^ewi  in  arma,  and  fiett>e,  and  much  feared  and 
bf  ail  the  kings  In  the  world ;— magnanlmoua  and  of  hlgk 
fwlMa  In  the  oanjlog  forth  of  evNj  great  en  tcrf>rlao ;  firm 
to  wwrnrf  «drei«tfif;  m  v«(fl«r  of  hU  eroiy  word ;  speaking  little,— doing 
aiifl  Miaratj  •▼•?  laughed,  and  then  bat  a  little  i  ulncere,  and 
\  0aw,  a«  a  retiictaui  and  catholic  pemon;  atem  In  Juvtke,  flepom 
tm  look ;  tall  and  n«r¥oaM  In  person,  ollTe  coloured,  and  with  a  largi 
}  wall  lie  appaarcd  a  ro^al  majeety  mora  than  other  men.  Macli 
Uid  liulo  he  elept ;  and  ujicd  to  ear  t.bat  so  much  time  as 
I  loel;  gestecrone  to  hi*  mcnut  arnie,  but  eovolone  to  aoqnli« 
and  eoin,  come  how  it  would,  to  fumleh  hie  enterprSaei 
In  «o«irUera,  eerranUi  of  pleajiare,  or  Jocular  permnm,  b« 

t  Prnp.  v&  un.  tSl. 

«  CJkrJmi^t  ^il*  3a    '  Wlkcn  Hanrr,  father  of  the  good  Edward,  waa 
I  Ift  llitllliil,  be  wa«  a  man  of  almple  life,  eo  that  the  haronn  held 
d«e  alao  r^i^rm  timpte  man,  and  of  good  faiths  and  of 
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could  give  him  the  necessary  courage  woiild  be  the 
eating  of  the  heart  of  Blacatz : 

F&in  would  I  see  the  English  King  apan  it  fare. 
Who  then  a  stouter  heart  within  his  breast  would  bear. 
To  win  the  land,  whcise  loss  his  honour  does  impair. 
The  la»d  that  for  his  sloth  the  French  aa  theii^  declare.^ 


Strange  to  say,  it  is  just  this  recovery  of  his  foreign 
poflsessions  which  Green  declares  to  be  the  only  political 
passion  of  which  Henry  was  capable.  His  eetitnate  of 
him  is  very  far  from  the  'simple  life'  in  which  Danta 
suniB  up  his  character;  *  From  the  cruelty,  the  lust,  the 
impiety  of  his  father  he  was  absolutely  free.  But  he 
was  utterly  devoid  of  the  political  capacity  which  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  Joho,  as  of  his  race.  His 
conception  of  power  lay  in  the  display  of  an  empty  and 
profuse  magnificence.  Frivolous,  changeable,  impulsive 
alike  in  good  and  evil,  false  from  sheer  meanne^is  of 
spirit,  childishly  superstitious,  we  can  trace  but  one 
strong  political  drift  in  Henrys  mind,  a  longing  to 
recover  the  Continental  dominions  of  his  predecessotiSg  i 
to  surround  himself,  like  them,  with  foreigners,  and 
without  any  express  break  with  the  Charter  to  imitate 
the  foreign  character  of  their  rule/  *  Obviously  Dante's 
•  simple  life '  must  be  taken  with  considerable  qualifica^ 
tions. 

The  last  prince  pointed  out  by  name  is  the  unfortunate 
Marquis  of  Monfen^to,  William  vii,,  sumamed  '  Long- 
sword,'  He  is  seated  the  lowest  of  the  company,  aa 
being  their  inferior  in  rank.  In  1290  in  the  attempt  to 
put  down  the  revolt  of  one  of  his  cities,  Alessandria,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  *  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which 
he  died  (February  6, 129(2),  after  having  been  exhibited 
like  a  wild  beast  for  sevi^nt<cen  months/  ^  It  was  in  this 
cage  that  his  final  repentance  must  have  been  made* 
To  avenge  his  death,  his  son  Giovanni  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  Alessandria,  which  retaliated  by 

*  Live^  of  the  Trmthadours,  by  Ida  Famell,  p.  220. 

*  Sh^rt  HUtory  of  the  ETiglish  People,  ppi,  1^,  U£k 

*  Tojnbee,  Bante  Didionary^  p.  ^9L 
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th©  war  which,  as  Daute  Bays,  *  made  Moaforrato  and 
th©  Cavanese  weep,* 

Into  his  estimate  of  theee  princes  Bordello  manages 
to  W€yive  a  severe  criticit^m  of  their  descendants,  and  a 
carious  suggestion  concerning  the  doctrino  of  heredity, 
S  mbject  in  which  Dante  was  greatly  interested.  Al* 
mast  without  exception  the  sons  are  declared  inferior 
to  their  fathers*  Ottocar  in  swaddling-clothes  was 
better  than  hi»4  Bon  Wencaslaus  as  a  bearded  man,  con- 
•osisied  in  lust  and  imse.^  The  father  and  father-in-law 
of  Philip  the  Fair  confer  sadly  over  the  iniquities  of 
tbat  'Woe  of  Franoe';  just  as,  on  the  Terrace  of 
▲T&rice  above,  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  house, 
attys  in  sorrow : 

*  I  WMM  the  root  of  that  mAlignaiit  plant 
Which  ovenhadows  all  the  ChristiaD  world. 
So  that  good  fruit  is  aetdom  plucks  from  it/  ' 

Then  tlireo  sons  of  Pedro  of  Aragon  are  referred  to* 
Ha  warn  racoeeded  in  Aragon  by  Alphonso,  and  in  Sicily 
by  Jamoe.  Unfortunately,  Alphonso  died  in  1291,  after 
A  abort  roigit  of  five  years ;  had  he  lived,  says  Sordello, 
lii»  Citlierls  virtue  would  have  passed  *from  vase  to 
He  points  out  the  spirit  of  the  young  king 
ciUiog  behind  hm  father.  Far  otherwise  was  it  in 
of  hts  brothers,  James  and  Frederick:  they 
the  realm,  indecMl,  but  not  *  the  bettor  hori* 
•  of  their  father  s  virtue,  *  James,'  as  Dr  Mooi*e 
Miya,  *wm  guEtty  of  a  "gran  rifiuto*'  by  which  ho 
esmed  most  deservedly  the  scorn  and  condemnation  of 
tbe  poeC*  On  the  di^th  of  Alphuuso»  ho  left  Sicily 
under  hb  brother  Frederick  as  viceroy,  and  ascandod 
the  throne  of  Aragon*  In  1285  by  a  treaty  witti 
Boniliice  rm.,  be  abandoned  all  his  claims  to  Hicily  in 
faipoiir  of  Charleft  thB  Lame,  King  of  Naples  and  An jou, 
to  whooQ  daughter  Blanche  he  was  betrothed,  aft^jr 
braaldoK  ^^  ^^  mArriago  with  Isabelhi  of  Castile. 
TUi  wmm  a  double  trMdiaty :  to  his  brother  Frederick 


■     cittiog  I 

^        tliO«MII 


^  Is  Mr«  six,  im,  Umaim  t^jK  WenconKaoA  '  tifiver  knew  woHhtjsflw,  nor 
rOMIt.' 
i^taMLx^lMab  ^mudi^U^DM^  tod  Svim,  p.  Wt, 
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whose  rights  he  thereby  bartered  away;  and  to  the 
SicUiaiis  whom  he  thus  basely  consigned  to  th© 
Angevin  tyranny  from  which  they  had  with  such  diffi*' 
eulty  escaped.    The  indignant  Sicilians  *  raised  Frederick 
to  the  throne ;  and  after  some  fighting  with  Ins  br 
of  Aragon  and  Charles,  his  right  was  finally  acknow^? 
ledged  under  the  title  of  'King  of  Trinacria,'*     "Bat  it 
is  very  singidar/  as  Dr.  Moore  says,  Hhat    he    also 
termijaated  his  strife  with  Charles,  in  1302»  by  a  base 
compact  very  similar  to   that  which  had  been  made 
by  his  brother  James  a  few  ye^rs  before.      He  then 
manned  another  daughter  of  Charles  (Eleanor),  but-, 
instead  of  abandoning  his  kingdom,  he  agreed  that  ai 
his  death  it  should  return  to  the  Angevins,  thus  securing 
at  any  rate  his  own  personal  interests,  and  no  doubt 
consoling  himself  (like  Hezekiah)  by  the  thought*  **I3 
Jt  not  good,  if  peace  and  truth  be  io  my  days?"** 

The  son  of  Charles  of  Anjouj  Charles  the  Lame,  King 
of  Naples^  is  next  referred  to  in  words  which  seem  so 
needlessly  mysterious  that  one  is  impatient  of  the 
involved  discussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise : 

*  Hie  plant  is  as  inferior  to  its  seed 
As,  more  than  Beatrioe  and  Margaret, 
Cotitanza  boasteih  of  her  hudband  stUL*^ 

The  simplest  and  most  relevant  interpretation  appears 
to  be  this.  The  'plant'  is  Charles  the  Lame,  and  the 
'seed'  his  father,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  married  in 
succession  Beatrice  of  Provence  and  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, The  Costanza  referred  to  is  the  wife  of  Pedro  in. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  intricate  form  of 

»  One  of  the  Sicilian  ambassadors,  CataMo  HiiflTo,  npbmLdeil  iLim 
bitterlj  in  the  presence  of  hiB  court  and  his  hrtde :  "^  Oft  timtA  faave  wn 
heard^  Sir  KlBg^  of  vassals  who  haye  deserted  their  lord,  bat  nevw  lyive 
ire  heard  of  a  lord  who  has  abandoned  hi^  vassals*  (Borke's  MiMorifeif 
Spain^  L  308), 

*  Par.  vtiL  07. 
^  Indies  in  Vante^  2nd  Series,  p.  296 ;  Is*  xsxix.  S. 

*  Purg^  viL  127-1^.    Ajiothcr  interpretation  take^  Margaret  to  be 
eldest  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  iv„  Connt  of  Provence,  wife  i 
Louis  IX.  of  France^  thus  ratiking  Lonb  also  m  Pedro's  interior- 

*  rather  gratuitous  backhanded  cut  at  St,  Louis**  *s  Dr.  Moore  calla  I 
Is  certainly  not  impossible  ;  but  it  Is  surely  much  simpler  to  aiippoe«  that 

*  Beatrice  and  Margaret*  refers  to  the  two  wives  of  Cliftrlfie  of  Aiyon. 
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•  He  Id  hia  branQbes  hatb  a  better  issue/ 


tJie  pas8age»  fa  the  very  Bimple  on©  that  Charles  the 
^me  b  as  inferior  to  his  father  Charles  of  Anjou,  as 
he  in  his  turn  Is  inferior  to  Peter  of  Aragon.  This 
Charlet  the  Lame  was  s  man  for  whom  Danto  had  a 
mpreme  oont^^mpt.  In  a  corresponding  passage  of  the 
PmndisOi  m  which  he  passes  judgment  on  contemporary 
CfarisUan  kings,  he  says : 

*71kere  mhtJl  bo  seen  tbe  Cripple  of  Jerusalem, 
ffk  goodness  represented  by  an  I, 
Wbil©  the  reverse  an  M  shall  represent.'  * 

^  y«  aliorit  the  only  sovereign  here  who  is  fortunate  in 
Hlikdeificendant^  is  •  the  King  of  the  simple  life,'  Henry  m, 
Hdf  England: 

Tbi^  reference  is  to  Edward  i.,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  the  heau  id^l  of 
m  king,  Villnni  Rpcaks  of  him  as  '  the  gcK>d  and  worthy 
King  EdwiinI,  w  ho  was  on©  of  the  most  vaUaut  lords 
snd  wijie  of  the  Christians  of  hm  time/* 

niin  problom    of   heredity,  and   in   particular  why 

i  do  not  doiicend  from  father  to  sou,  is  one  which 

to  have  had  a  great  fasciuatiou  for  Dantes  mind, 

if  mm  mn  to  judge  hy  the  frequency  with  which  he 

reetura  to  it*    Here  ho  finds  the  solution  in  the  very 

«auroo  and  nature  of  virtue.    If  it  were  a  mere  natural 

aiid,«o  to  s|K>ak,  physic^il  quality,  it  might  be  poured 

i      medl«nie&Uy  from  *  vase  to  vase/  without  any  intei*yen- 

H  taon  of  thu  will ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  fa  a  thing  to  bo 

Hflfaad  only  from  God,  and  never  without  our  own 

Fpenonal  choice,  we  can  get  it  only  by  asking  it  from 

Him ; 


>  Pit.  mix*  Hi  1A  For  oonl«mptiioQ»  refeT«acM  to  ChMXim  n.  and 
fmBm^k  It.  Qi  HIelJj.  im  C<mr.  tv,  ei;  £ir  Vnlg.  Stoq.  L  l^ 

9Ckw9m4cU,  tUL  iKI.  VilkArifn  nolm  mhoal  ScotlAnd  In  tnUimtUoff. 
biwwd*  iMi  tmj%,  *  wKa  o?mi)ti«t«l  J  tord  of  tbe  UUnd  of  lte]And,  »nd  of  lUI 
littpood  laads  of  Scotiojid,  lavct  Umt  bU  rc^hp)  Rob«rt  th(»  timers  (RtiheriQ 
It  iNiirta),  baytilg  mmU  liiauMBli  King  of  the  ScoU,  wai  dilTen  wttli  bU 
I  lo  tha  wocid*  and  moaQUliiii  of  ScotJ^nd/ 
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*Not  oftentimes  upriseth  througb  the  branches 
The  probitj  of  jxmn ;  and  this  He  wHIb 
Who  givcB  ii^  that  from  Him  it  ma^  be  claimed.*^ 

In  the  Eighth  Canto  of  the  Paradiso^  he  propounds 
the  same  question,  and  finds  the  answer  in  the  nature 
of  Society*     For  ita  very  exiBtenxje  and  presenration 
Society  needs  men  of  difFerent  gifte — leg^islators^  sol- 
diers, priests,  and  so  on-    If  Nature  had  an  absolutely 
free  band  and  worked  on  mechanieallyj  she  would  pro- 
duce every  man  in  the  exact  image  of  bis  father,  and 
the    variety    necessary   for   Society    could    not    exisl^. 
Hence  a  higher  power  intervenes ;  the  wheel  of  Naturo^  \ 
the  spheres  in  their  revolutionst  stamp  men  as  with 
God  s  own  seal  with  the  diflferent  powers  which  make . 
social  life  possible,     Dante,  strange  to  say,  does  not^ 
Beem  to  see  that  this  is  another  problem  altogether.    It 
may  account  for  the  difference  of  natural  powers,  but 
not  of  virtues*    To  explain  why  one  is  bom  a  lawgiver 
and  another  a  soldier  is  certainly  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  explain  why  one  is  bom  with  a  bias  to  virtue  and 
another  with  a  love  of  vice. 

^  Purg*  TiL  111*123.    Longfellow  reminds  ns  of  Chauceir'H  refei^nce  lo 
tbeee  worde  In  the  Wifa  of  Baths  TcUe : 

Wel  kan  the  wise  poete  of  Florence, 

That  highte  Dont,  speken  in  this  sentenee^— 

*  Ftil  sclde  up  rie^tb  by  bi«  branches  ficoale 

Prowesse  of  niAn,  for  God  of  his  goodsiecae 

Wole  that  of  hjm  we  c!&jme  oar  gentilleme; 

For  of  cure  eldres  may  we  no-thyng  clayme. 

But  tempoirel  thy^g  that  man  may  hurte  and  majtne.* 


CHAPTER   VIII 


THE  NIOHT-SEBPENT  OP  THE  FLOWEEV  VALLEY 


Tin  Eighth  Canto  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
dfetung  hour  almost  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
with  which  the  Purgatorio  opens*  A  i^itanza  in 
i*»  Don  Juan  m  a  very  doge  translation : 

Soft  liour  t  which  wakea  the  wiab  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  thoM  who  ia.il  the  seaa,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sw^et  friends  are  torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  lo're  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 

Ai  the  far  bell  of  weeper  makefi  hiin  start, 

fleaming  to  weep  the  dying  day^s  decay.     (Hi.  lOS.) 

mere  deseriptive  beauty  of  the  passage,  however, 
i  hf  no  means  its  onty  claim  on  the  universal  admira* 
it  haa  gained*    The  pathos  and  lovelinaas  within 
»form  can  bo  understood  only  when  we  remember 
I  way  in  which  the  poet  makes  the  tender  pensive 
.flpgling  of  the  evening  hour  suggest  the  yearning  of 
«adlod  apirits  far   their    Fatherland.      For   the 
fption  is  flnffufied  with  the  emotion  of  'the  new 
r^the  exile  who^e  heart  melts  with  love  and 
Ing  when  he  heam  far  across  the  darkening  eea  the 
Maria  bell/  and  remembers  the  dear  friends  to 
be  hiyi  that  day  said  Adieu.    Doubtless  it  is  a 
naa  of  some  evening  on  the  sea  in  the  homeless 
I  of  Dante  a  own  exile.   But  it  is  more.   These 
wetti  abo  emUeti.    Just  a  little  before  bo  had  heard 
ling  the  Salm  R^gina^  a  vesper  eong  of  exiles 
:  for  their  true  home  and  Fatherland*    It  is  in 

k«0f4  Ift  at^Ma^m  hand  beH,  which,  n^jn  Dur&ndns,  *by  1u 
4  ftprtlllll  Ftal  pnaehtng  ju-utcly -bc^iU  being  jijnibolto  of 
Hm^ta  iIm  night  thmj  utgnlty,  *  W^kc  thou  that  jilaapest, 
ton  tte  deadH%mM^m  of  Churthes,  p.  70). 
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the  soft  twilight  hour  that  the  eternal  love  and  longing 
wake  and  melt  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

The  longing  finds  expression  through  one  of  the 
Bpirits  who*  with  clasped  uplifted  hands,  and  gazing 
with  rapt  eyes  towards  the  sacred  East,  eings  the 
Compline  hymn,  Te  luois  awte,  with  such  surpassing 
sweetness  that  it  made  Dante»  to  use  his  own  words, 
*  issue  forth  out  of  his  mind,'  ^  The  singer  is  probably  his 
own  friend^  Nino  Visconti,  with  whom  he  holds  converse 
a  little  later ;  and  then  the  other  Bpirite  join  in  and  sing 
the  hymn  to  the  end,  every  eye  uplifted  to  *  the  supernal 
wheels.* 

At  this  point,  Dante  interrupts  his  narrative  with  one 
of  those  notes  by  which  he  occasionally  drawa  the 
reader's  special  attention  to  the  allegory  he  is  about  to 
set  before  him : 

Here,  Reader,  sharpen  weU  tliiiie  eyea  to  the  truth. 
For  the  veil  is  now  indeed  so  thiu 
That  surely  to  pass  within  is  easy,* 

This  certainly  seemjs  to  mean  that  the  allegory  is 
transparent  and  obvious,  but  commentators  have  not 
found  it  so,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  multitude  of  intar^ 
pretations  it  has  received*  No  suggestion,  however,  can 
be  offered  until  the  entire  passage  has  been  examined. 
The  outline  of  the  narrative  is  as  foUowsi.  While  *  the 
noble  army"  of  spirits,  pale  and  humble,  gaze  up  in 
expectation,  the  prayer  of  their  hymn  is  answered  by 
the  descent  of  two  Angels  with  flaming  swords,  who 
take  up  their  stations  one  on  each  side  of  the  valley* 
Bordello  explains  that  their  work  is  to  guard  against 
the  Serpent  which  will  presently  appear,  Meantime  at 
his  suggestion  they  descend  *only  three  steps'  into  the 
valley-'  There  Danta  meets  his  friend  Nino,  who  in 
amazement  to  find  him  stiU  alive  calls  his  companion, 
Cuirado  Malaspina,  to  come  and  see  this  miracle  of 

1  Purg.  Tin,  15.  «  Purg.  vIiL  1»^21- 

'  The  *  three  at€ps '  doabtlesa  have  a  symbolic  meaning,  but  i%  Is 
difficult  to  say  what— whether  it  \e  connected  with  the  three  steps  of 
St.  Peter's  Gate^  or  the  three  dtars  of  the  theological  Yirtaes  which 
txxunedi&teljr  appear^ 
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IMvine  grace.  Nino  hegs  for  the  prayers  of  his  daughter 
QioTamia,  hor  mother  having  married  again  and  for- 
goiten  him.  Suddenly  Dante's  eye  is  caught  hy  the  blaze 
of  *  thi?  three  torches '  of  the  theological  virtues  in  the 
Southern  sky ;  and  it  is  while  he  is  gazing  at  them  *  with 
liungry  eye« '  that  the  Serpent  comes  gliding  in  among 
tlie  grsas  and  flowers.  One  sudden  downward  swoop  of 
tli0  Angeln*  wings  and  he  is  gone*  Then  follows  a  con- 
▼tenatioD  in  which  Conrad  Malaspina  promises  the  poet 
the  hofiptt&lity  of  his  house  ere  seven  years  pass  by. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  narrative  in  detail,  and  then 
gpitber  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  to  which  Dante  so 
potniedly  calls  our  attention.  The  two  conversations 
«ni  interBsting  on  account  of  the  personal  references 
tliay  contain  to  the  poet  himself.  From  the  *fair 
peettngH '  which  piim  between  the  two,  it  is  obvious  that 
Kiooiuid  ho  liiul  been  friends  on  earth.  It  has  been 
that  they  ivere  companions  in  arms  at  the 

_  !of  Caprona  in  1280,'  but,  as  Tojnabee  says,  *it  ia 
mm  Ukely  that  they  met  in  Florence  itself,  where  Nino 
't  several  times  in  1290  in  the  interests  of  the 
I  against  Pisa,*  Dante  i«  overjoyed  to  find 
blBi  liere:  be  had  had  doubts  of  his  salvation : 

Nolil«  Judge  Nino,  how  it  me  delightM 
WImh  I  beheld  tbeei  not  among  the  diimned  I  > 

This  Ntno  ira«  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Viiioonta  of  Pfita,  and  had  been  head  of  the  Guelph  party 
in  that  ci^.  He  held  the  office  of  Judge  or  Governor 
of  the  Provinee  of  Gal  In  ru  in  Sardinia,  an  i^^land  which 
tliMB  belonged  to  tbe  Piniins.  Driven  out  of  the  city  in 
ISS  hy  bis  grandfather,  the  famous  Count  Dgolino, 
wbom  Dante  saw  in  the  ice  of  .\ntanonH  Nino  joined 
the  Onelph  league  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  and 
fmigbt  ai^ahuft  his  native  city  for  the  next  five  years. 
It  emu  hardly  be  for  this  that  Dante  had  doubts  of  his 
Ivation.  when  we  remember  how  violently  he  hinuielf 
Henry  viu  to  biMiege  Florence.'  There  is  somo^ 
Udjag   vet7   patlietie    in    the  father  begging  for  the 
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prayers  of    his  little  daughter  of   nine,  becauae    her 
mother  had  f oi^otten  hua : 

*■  Bj  th&t  especml  grace 
Thou  owe^t  unto  Him  who  so  eoncealeth 
His  own  first  wherefore  tlmt  it  h^tb  do  ford« 
When  thou  Bhalt  be  tieyood  the  waters  wide, 
Say  to  my  Giovanna  that  she  pray  foi-  me> 
Where  answer  to  the  innocent  is  made* 
I  do  not  think  her  mother  loves  me  more^ 
Since  she  has  laid  aside  her  wimple  white, 
Which  she,  poor  soul,  must  long  for  yet  again. 
Through  her  full  easy  ^tts  to  understand 
How  long  in  woman  lasts  the  fire  of  lo¥e» 
If  eye  or  touch  do  not  relight  it  oft. 
The  Viper  the  Milanese  wears  on  his  shield 
WiU  not  make  for  her  a  sepulture 
So  fair  as  would  have  made  Gallnra's  GocK' 
In  tbjs  wiae  sp«ke  he,  with  the  stamp  improved 
Upon  his  aspect  of  that  righteous  xeal^ 
Which  in  due  mea^^ure  in  his  heart  doth  bum-* 

Nino's  widow  was  Beatrice  d'Este,  and  in  1300^  four 
yeara  after  his  death,  she  was  married  to  Galeazso 
Visconti  of  Milan.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Nino  is  so  indignant,  or  why  Dante  should  he  so  eajr>eful 
to  impress  on  us  that  his  indignation  was  righteous^ 
©epeeiaUy  when  we  rememher  Cato's  utter  indifference 
to  his  wife  Marcia  in  Limbo,  There  is  something 
ludicrous  in  the  warning  that  the  new  coat-of*amis 
win  not  look  so  well  on  her  sepulchre  as  the  old  would 
have  done :  what  woman  ever  yet  was  kept  back  from 
marriage  by  the  thought  of  how  her  tomb  would  look? 
Probably  Dante  had  two  reasons  for  putting  this  speech 
into  Nino's  mouth.  In  the  first  place,  it  reveals  how 
much  of  the  old  aristocratic  pride  still  clings  to  his 
heart;  here  on  his  way  to  Paradise  itself  he  cannot 
admit  that  the  Milanese  Viper  is  equal  to  his  own 
armorial  bearings,  even  on  a  tomb.  The  second  reason 
is  probably  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  feeling 
against  second  marriages.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
regarded  as  unlawful,  but  the  Church  set  upon  them 
one  definite  mark  of  disfavour^ — the  withholding  of  the 

I  Purg,  vUL  ei-SL 
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n^uptial  benediction.  In  Dante  s  time  the  custom  Beams 
to  have  Tsried  in  different  places.  In  our  own  day  this 
mark  of  disappn^val,  strange  to  say^  is  set  upon  the 
^wofnan:  *  the  present  rubric  pei^mit'S  the  nuptial  bene- 
dietton  except  when  the  wonrnn  has  been  married 
Iwllora^*  Parallel  to  this  is  Virgils  condemnation  of 
marriagen  in  the  Fourth  of  the  ^neid^  which 
r  Dante  accepts.  In  Inf.  v.  62^  he  speaks  of  Dido  as  she 
•who  broke  faith  with  the  aehos  of  Sichaeus';  and  in 
Par.  ix*  98,  her  loye  of  ^nefis  is  regarded  as  a  wrong 
botli  to  Creiisa,  his  wife  who  perished  in  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  to  Bichieu^,  her  ow^n  dead  husband.  It  is 
diffiufilt  otherwise  to  account  for  Nlnos  auger  at  his 
widow  marrying  four  years  after  his  deaths  and  while 
stiU  a  young  woman ;  and  even  these  eonslderattona  do 
mtit  make  it  eauy  to  agree  with  Dante  that  his  'seal* 
mm  either  '  righteous '  or  *  in  due  measure/  ^ 
HioOb  Gs  we  have  seen,  was  a  Guelpli,  and  the  soul  to 
wli0iii  he  called  on  discovering  that  Dante  was  still  in 
the  flesh,  wa^  a  Ghibelline ;  hot  here  no  faction  can 
diiride  spirit  from  spirit.  This  shade  waa  so  absorbed  in 
;  at  Dante  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  retreat  of 
Serpent  before  the  Angels.  The  fact  is  that  the 
i%ht  of  Dante  brought  back  his  old  besetting  sin  of 
-an  ezoeasive  care  of  hii«  famUy : 

•  lb  mkm  own  I  bore  the  loi?e  which  here  b  purified.- * 

I  old  kive  returUH,  and  he  begs  eagerly  for  news  of 
>  Val  di  Magru^  where  the  territory  of  the  family  hiy*' 

1  Yhm  raaaen  lor  ibb  dUapproT*!  of  tbe  Church  Iji  ootmected  bj 
I  Willi  thti  fiacr&mental  iiymbol|*m  qI  tniurlngt;  as  ftipro^enting 
I  of  Chrt»t  &iid  the  Churth,  A  eecond  huutIiiko  dcuitoyn  thU 
mmnmm^  *  whareftire  »fteri«g«  Hhoald  not  »dvAaea  beyond  &n^ 
mgt  mdrmaet  e«iuidl  i%Bify  oiiltj/ 
*  Pmr§.  Tilt  IflX 

'  n#  wordu  In  whteh  Comrnd  vdjnrtM  nuite  for  news  an  m  good 
I  of  the  po«i'«  nuthod  of  working  out  th«  meaning  of  SeriptiLre ; 
*So  nuiy  tilt  lAjnp  that  1ead«th  thee  on  high 
WtmA  in  thj  will  a»  much  ol  wtiz 
A»  mmMul  ti  «TeKi  to  Ui»  aiuuiieUed  sunimlt.' 
iMmma,  kmm  ahowt  that  hm  waa  thinking  of  Ftor*  XE.  17, 
ila  taiha  Vtili^ta :  *  I«ucema  DomlnJ  aplraeulum  bomlnit/  *  The 
MO  la  the  vtaMm  m. V,  latnp)  of  tha  Lord/    Dant«*a  tdaa  ia  not, 
iBiillwB  ilatad,  that  the  lamp  of  DMuc  gimtm  leada  him  op 
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111  reply  Dante  praises  his  house  in  a  way  which  can 
0cait<€ly  have  helped  him  in  his  repentance.  Though  ho 
had  never  been  in  his  domains,  yet  who  in  all  Europe 
did  not  know  his  house  and  land  ? 

*  And  E  swear  to  you,  bo  may  1  go  on  high. 
Your  honoured  race  doth  not  disrobe  itself 
Of  the  glory  of  the  purse  and  of  the  sword. 
It  lA  fio  privileged  by  use  and  nature^ 
That  though  a  guilty  he^  do  twist  the  world, 
8ole  it  goes  straight^  and  scorns  the  evil  way/  ^ 

Whereupon  Conrad  replies  that  before  seven  years  pass 
by,  *this  courteous  opinion'  shall  be  nailed  in  his  head 
by  stronger  nails  than  the  reports  of  others :  in  plain 
words,  Dante  would  himself  have  experience  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Lords  of  Lunigiana,  The  episode  is 
simply  the  poet*s  way  of  shoeing  his  gratitude  for  that 
hospitality.  According  to  Boccaccio,  it  was  to  Moroello 
Malaspina,  cousin  of  this  Conrad,  that  Dante  dedicated 
the  PurgatoriOi  but  there  is  no  other  proof  of  this.  In 
1765  two  documents  were  discovered  in  Sarzana  which 
show  that  the  poet  was  in  reality  the  gtiest  of  another 
cousin^  Franceschim,  and  that  he  acted  as  his  *  legitimate 
procurator,  steward,  agents  and  envoy  extraordinary ' 
in  what  must  have  been  to  Dante  most  congenial  work 
—the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Malaspina  f  aniOy  and  the  Bishop  and  Count  of  LunL 
Dante,  on  behalf  of  the  Marchesi  Malaspina,  'made  and 
granted  to  the  aforesaid  Venerable  Father  a  true  and 
perpetual  peace,  in  regard  to  all  and  each  of  the  afore- 
said and  any  excesses  or  offenses  whatsoever;  and  in 
gign  of  a  true  and  everlasting  police  the  Lord  Bishop 
and  the  aforesaid  Dante  kissed  each  other  in  turn,'  *  It 
is  impossible,*  says  Vernon,  *  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  discovery  of  these  two  documents,  throwing,  as 

the  Mountain.  It  Is  ht«  own  spirit  which  la  *  the  lamp  of  the  Lotid/ 
lighted  of  course  by  Qod*s  grace  to  guide  him  through  the  night  wlilch  Is 
just  falHtig;  and  what  Conrad  prays  for  in  that  the  candle  bumiag 
withia  the  lamp  may  find  in  Dante*s  own  tciU  wax  so^cient  to  feed  thm 
flame  until  he  reach  ^  the  enamelled  summit.* 

1  Purg.  vtii,  127-132.  The  ^guilty  head*  ia  variously  interpreted  a^ 
Devil,  Emperor,  Pope*  Perhaps  Dante  woaJd  be  quite  wHling  tluit  wo 
take  our  choleo* 
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thej  do,  a  ray  of  strong  light  into  the  obscurity  of 
D«tite*6  life  aft^r  his  exile^  and  giving  such  evident 
priMifs  thai  he  was  hold  to  bo  a  person  of  capacity, 
judgment,  and  worthy  of  trust/* 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  allegory, 
wbicb  obviously  circles  round  the  question  of  Tempta- 
tioik  Are  the  spirits  in  this  valley  still  subject  to 
iptati0iit  and  if  so,  how  far  and  in  what  sense  ?  The 
'  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  Compline  hymn, 
Hi  lucis  anie^  which  they  have  Just  sung.  The  essential 
to  note  is  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  protection,  not 
i  temptation  in  general,  hut  from  temptation  in  the 
draams  and  visions  of  the  night  The  hynin  is  familiar 
to  OA  In  the  version  beginning,  *  Before  the  ending  of 
the  day/  but  Cardinal  Newman*s  rendering,  not  being 
^  wM  known,  may  be  quoted : 

Now  Umt  the  daylight  dies  away, 

fiy  ail  Thy  grace  and  love» 
Thsm^  Ma^er  of  the  world,  we  pray 

To  watch  our  bed  above. 

JjBt  dreams  depart  and  pbaatotufl  fly, 

Hia  oflCiiiriii^  of  the  aigbt, 
Eeep  OB,  like  shrmes^  beneath  Thine  eye. 

Pore  in  otw  lo^'i  despite, 

Thia  grace  on  Thy  redeemed  conf  er^ 

Father,  Oo-eqiml  Son, 
Aad  Holy  Ohoat,  the  Comforter, 

Eicma]  Thnse  in  Ona 

The  quoMcm  bBB  been  mueli  diseufieed  whether  ^oiik  in 

^Burfgntarf  wm  regarded  by  Dant«  m  still  subject  to 

;>tatton.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  ac^xirding  to  the 

of  Aquinaa  and  the  Church  geuerally,  they  are 

Bt«  ThouifM  expreBsly  eayei;    *  Those  who  are  in 

are  superior  to  n»  in  respect  of  their  im- 

"pgomMiity,'^  and  it  h  i^^iimed  that  herep  aa  elsewhere, 

Dtelte  followN   hij4   nianter   in   Theology.     Soartazzini 

Latliaa'i  DavU£9  Mtsvm  IaU^b,  p*  SS;  Venioti'i  Btadina^  ^n  ih9 

L  Ml    JUeordiiijar  to  Boo^aeclQ,  It  wiui  wfaOe  Danta  wat 

tot  Ilia  Malliplfia  faixLi]>'  tlmtUie  flntt  iMiveet  CihUmi  of  tfao  If^fima 

by  hJte  firianda  Ui  Florence,  and  forwardod  to  the  Mazqala 

«  Summa,  U  II.  q.  Inatll.  a.  IL 
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quotes  with  approval  Cesari's  view  that  it  k  not  temp- 
tation to  which  these  spirits  are  exposed,  but  fear ;  and 
to  this  interpretation  a  recent  commentator  gives  vivid 
and  striking  expressioti :  *  AJlegoricaUy  interpreted,  the 
serpent  represents  temptation  (cp.  L  90,  "the  eerpent 
that  tempted  Eve'*),  and  the  angels  are  the  heavenly 
influences  which  succour  the  tempted;  the  place  (the 
Flowery  Valley)  signifies  the  splendour  of  kingly  eourts* 
and  the  time  (nightfall)  suggests  a  special  time  of  temp- 
tation^ in  which  way  night  is  regarded  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  e.g*  in  the  prayer, 
**  Lighten  our  darkness,"  etc  Thus  the  whole  occur- 
rence becomes  a  periodical  rehearsal  before  the  Princes 
of  their  experiences  in  life — the  grandeur  of  their  states 
the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  their 
deliverances  from  them.  It  is  an  acted  parable,  re- 
sembling a  scene  in  a  drama,  only  much  more  vivid  and 
reaL  The  fear  which  the  spirits  feel  while  it  passes 
before  them  does  not  arise  from  any  actual  dread  of 
temptation,  but  is  like  the  shudder  which  comes  over 
us  at  the  recollection  of  a  terrible  experience.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  in  Ante-Purgatory, 
any  more  than  in  Purgatory  itself,  there  was  any 
liability  to  temptation;  throughout  the  whole  poem 
the  power  to  commit  sins,  and  consequently  probatioEi« 
is  regarded  as  coming  to  an  end  with  death/ '  This  Ls 
strikingly  expressed,  but  it  is  diflBcult  to  believe  that 
Dante  did  not  mean  something  much  more  real  than  a 
kind  of  dramatic  *  rehearsal*  of  old  experienoee.  W© 
must  remember  that  these  souls  are  not  yet  inside  the 
gate  of  Purgatory  proper.  Ante-Purgatory  is  a  oreation 
of  Dante^s  own  imagination,  and  even  if  the  spirits  who 
are  detained  in  it  are  still  subject  to  temptation,  this 
would  be  no  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  pain  of  all  the  souls  upon 
these  lower  slopes  that  something  of  the  power  of  old 
sinful  habit  stiU  clings  round  them;  and  it  is  only  of 
those  within  the  gate  that  we  have  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  that  all  liability  to  temptation  is  pasL  We 
*  Eev.  H,  F»  ToEer*a  EnglUh  Commentary,  p.  23& 
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nlmll  see  that  when  the  souls  on  the  Terraee  of  Pride 
riepeat  the  petition  of  the  Lords  Prayer,  'Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one/  they 
ixiimediately  add : 

•  This  last  petitioiit  verily »  dear  Lord, 
Not  for  ourselves  Is  made,  who  need  it  not. 
But  tar  their  Bake  who  have  remained  behind  ub,'  ^ 

It  tSp  of  course,  possible,  as  many  hold^  that  those  *  who 

have  remained  behind'  are  only  those  stiU  living  upon 

earthy  but  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  this, 

ifc  seems  natural  to  incliido  these  souls  in  the  Ante- 

F*iirgatory,      But    the    range    of    their    temptation    is 

g^iptttly  narrowed:  it  is  restricted  to  their  dreams.    In 

•filler  words,  sin  has  retreated  to  its  last  stronghold,  as 

^m  outlaw  flees  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and 

^330imtain8 — the  dim  untravelled  world  of  sleep  where 

€:lie  vdll  cannot  follow.   For  it  is  a  curious  psychological 

^^«t*t  that  temptations  which  are  absolutely  powerless 

«i firing  the  waking  hours  appear  to  gain  control  of  the 

^■^»3iagination  in  sleep.     Hence,  for  instance,  Milton  re- 

IP*  ^regents  the  serpent  as  insinuating  the  first  temptation 

"^  the  obscure  and  subtle  form  of  a  dream,  when  the 

ill  h  oflF  guard : 

Him  there  they  found 
Squ&t  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Aja^ying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  &nd  with  them  forge 
millions  aa  he  list»  phantasms  and  dre^ims.^ 

here  is  a  passage  in  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine 

-hich  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Dante  and  may  w^ell 

•^  4Te  b(>en  in  his  mind:  'But  stiE  there  live  in  my  memory 

w^*^^  which  I  have  spoken  so  much)  the  images  of  such 

^^iugs  as  my  habits  have  fixed  there ;  and  these  rise  up 

^^^^fore  me,  lacking  indeed  their  old  power,  when  I  am 

(^^*irake;  but  in  sleep  they  present  themselves  not  only 
^  far  as  to  caU  forth  pleasure!  but  also  consent,  and 
^^17  like  reality.  Yes,  so  far  has  the  illusion  of  the 
yniagti  power  over  ray  soul  and  flesh,  that>  when  asleep, 
^^^Snaginattoiis  carry  with  them  more  force  than  realities 
*  hiwff.  ^  mm.    Corop.  Kxvt,  im^l^  ^  Far.  Lost,  Iv.  7^803, 
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when  I  am  awake.  Axn  I  not  at  that  time  myself^  O 
Lord  my  God  ?  And  yet  how  great  diflference  is  there 
between  myself  and  myself,  in  the  moment  when  I  pass 
from  waking  to  sleeping*  or  return  from  sleeping  to 
waking ! '  ^  But  in  truth,  Dante  needed  no  St.  Augustine 
to  teach  him  this;  as  Phimptre  says,  he  'wrote  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  own  experience  of  the  night-troubles 
of  the  soul  in  the  earlier  stages  of  conversion.'  Dante's 
dreams  form  one  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  Cantica,  Each  of  the  three  nights  he  spent  in 
Purgatory  he  had  a  dream.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  holy  and  helpful ;  but  in  that  which  came  when  he 
was  on  the  threshold  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  a  Siren  sang 
so  sweetly  that  he  coiJd  scarcely  turn  his  thoughts 
away  fronx  her.^  In  short,  as  we  shall  see^  Dante  re- 
garded good  dreams  as  a  means  of  grace,  according  to 
the  words :  'your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams';*  but  in  the  passa,ge  before 
us  he  is  thinking  of  evil  dreams  and  their  retarding 
power.  Sin,  as  already  said,  retreats  to  the  world  of 
sleep  as  its  last  stronghold,  and  there  entrenches  tt<self 
long  after  its  power  is  broken  in  the  waking  life.  This 
appears  to  be  the  allegory  to  which  the  reader  s  atten- 
tion is  so  pointedly  drawn;  and  if  so,  it  would  explain 
the  apparent  contradiction.  So  far  as  their  iv^kingp 
daylight  life  is  concerned,  these  spirits  are,  indeed,  above 
temptation ;  but  it  is  part  of  their  punishment  that  their 
old  habits  of  evil  have  power  even  here  to  pui^ue  and 
waylay  them  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  unless 
they  place  themselves  by  prayer  under  the  protection 
of  heavenly  powers.  According  to  Aquinas,  such 
dreams  are  not  necessarily  sins,  since  they  occur  in 
the  sleeping  state  when  'reason  has  not  a  free  judg- 
ment ' ;  but  they  contract  moral  guilt  when  they  spring 

^  €Qnf€^9i4ms^  X,  3Q»    In  hlfi  poem  ^  Dreams,*  beifiimiDg 

Oh  1  mlsei^ble  power 
To  dreams  allowed,  to  raise  the  guilty  past, 

Newman  finds  a  moral  use  for  them  In  the  hiundity  thejr  cueate  bf  t^ 

minding  the  soul  of  what  it  is  and  '  whence  its  wealth  has  come  *  (  Verm§ 

^  Purg.  xix,  16fll  '  Joel  U.  3S,  29;  Aets  iU  17,  U, 
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b^m  sins  which  precede  and  suggest  them.  Among 
t^lie  exterior  causes  of  eTil  dreams  he  expressly  names 
fclie  agency  of  demons,^ 

While  the  spirits,  *pale  and  humble'  with  the  fear  of 
^lis  last  taint  of  sin,  gaze  upward  in  expectation  of  an 
laoifiwer  to  the  prayer  of  their  hymn^  Dante  sees  descend 
CTinn  on  high 


■ 


Two  Angela  with  two  flatnmg  swords. 
Truncated  and  deprived  of  their  points*^ 


Stationing  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  valley, 
they  sweep  down  and  drive  away  the  Serpent  the 
Baoment  he  appears.  The  description  of  them  is  sym- 
tolic  in  every  detail.  They  come,  says  Sordello,  *from 
Marys  hosom/  which  may  mean,  as  some  thinks  the 
snow-white  Rose  of  Paradise  over  which  Mary  presides, 
every  pet^il  of  which  is  a  soul  redeemed,  ministered  to 
by  the  angehc  host.^  Whatever  the  precise  meaning, 
^may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the 
great  reverence  paid  to  Mary  all  np  the  Mountain, 
Oiie  cry  to  her  in  articulo  Tnortia  snatches  the  soul  of 
Buoneonte  from  its  evil  angeh  The  squIb  of  Princes  in 
Oils  valley  aing  Salve  Regina,  thus  acknowledging  her 
celestial  Queenehip.  On  every  Terrace  of  the  Mount 
«oine  virtu©  of  the  Virgin  is  set  before  the  penitents  as 
th«  first  and  highest  example  of  it*  This  high  reverence 
to  given  her  as  the  woman  chosen  of  God  to  he  the 
Mother  of  Clirist*  *  the  Rose  in  which  the  Word  Divine 
wcame  incarnate/*  Without  Him  there  had  heen  no 
purgatorial  pathway  to  Paradise*  Even  the  Old  Testa- 
*H€nt  saints  had  to  remain  in  Limbo  until  He  'descended 

^  Bumma^  U<II,  q*  xcv,  &.  6 ;  q,  cUt.  ik  S.    In  the  latter  passage  Aqulnaa 
I  m  couplet  of  the  Tt  l%uis  ante  hyxan : 

Hofltemque  nostrum  com  prime, 
Ne  polluantur  corpora, 

\  it  oo£ht  to  be  Hung  in  the  eTenlng  aa  a  protection  ag&Inet  tbe 

i]  auggeBtions  of  demotia* 

•jHifSTp  vlU-  26,  27.    Comp.  Par.  Lovt,  Iv,  776  ff.-the  descent  of  the 
Cbtnihte  aa  tlie  night* watc^b  of  tbo  Garden  of  Eden. 
J  A«».  »"^XJ«iU.  *  Pa.r.  xxilL  73. 
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into  HelL'    It  was  she,  therefore,  who  closed  the  W0iaiid 
which  the  first  mother  made.^ 

The  colours  of  the  Angels  are,  of  course,  symbolie 
Dante  is  not  yet  pure  enough  to  bear  the  brightness  of 
their  faces :  all  be  is  able  to  discern  is  *  the  blond  he«4' 
the  golden  hair  symbolic  of  the  sun,  the  image  of  the 
Grod  from  whom  they  came.    Very  beautiful  too  is  the 
symbolism  of  the  colour  of  their  garments  and  their 
wings;  , 

Green  as  the  little  leaflets  just  dow  bom 

Were  they  In  raiment^  which  by  their  green  wings 

Beaten  and  blown  about,  they  tr&ikd  behind.* 

No  words  could  more  vividly  describe  the  rushing 
movement;  w©  can  see  the  waving  of  the  garments 
in  the  wind  behind^  smitten  by  every  stroke  of  th© 
swift  wings,  in  their  eagerness  to  protect  and  save. 
The  colour  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  symbol  of  Hope. 
Butler  draws  attention  to  the  parallel  passage,  Inf, 
ix.  37-63,  where  the  Furies  who  summon  Medusa  to 
petrify  Dante  into  despair  are,  *by  a  kind  of  infernal 
parody,  "girt  with  greenest  snakes"'  Even  there  the 
colour  retains  its  symbolic  significance,— the  only  hope 
of  the  lost  is  in  despair.  The  comparison  of  the  angelic 
garments  to  the  newborn  buds  of  spring,  however,  gives 
a  peculiar  beauty  and  suggestiveness  to  the  Hope  of 
Purgatory*  In  the  Inferno  Dante  compares  the  souls 
of  the  lost  as  they  fling  themselves  into  Charon's  boat 
to  autumn  leaves  which  flutter  down  one  by  one  untO 
the  branch  is  bare.  For  such  dead  leaves  there  is  no 
hop©  of  aoy  return  of  spring.  But  it  is  just  this  which 
constitutes  the  special  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  Hope 
of  penitent  souls.  As  the  buds  of  spring-time  issue  forth 
from  the  long  death  of  winter,  so  are  these  spirits  rising 

^  Par*  xxxll.  4-a.  This  contract  between  Mary  and  Eve  is  a  favoutlto 
Bulyect  with  early  and  medlfflval  theologians,  in  sign  of  which  Etia  la 
reversed  and  beeomea  the  Ave  of  the  Angel's  salutation,  as  in  tb«  Aw0, 
Maiia  Stella  hymn ; 

Samen^  (llud  Ave 
Gabrlells  ore, 
Funda  noe  In  pace 
Mil  tans  Evee  nomen. 
*  Purg.  vlH.  88^. 
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Oat  of  the  death  of  sin  into  the  new  life  and  spi^g-time 
Of  the  souL  When  the  last  of  the  Terraces  la  elimbed 
^kmd  the  last  sin  wiped  away,  *  the  little  leaflets  just  now 
bom '  T^Hll  change  into  the  *  dense  and  living  green  *  of 
the  *  Divine  forest'  on  the  Mountain-top;  nay,  Dante 
biinself,  when  he  drinkM  of  Eunoe^  m  re-made,  *even  as 
Tkmw  plants  renewed  with  new  foliage/  * 

The  'flaming  swords,  troncated  and  deprived  of  their 

points/  are  much  more  difficult  to  explain.    As  we  are 

now  nearing  the  Gate  of  Purgatory,  the  genertd  idea  is 

no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Cherubim  at  the  Gate  of 

Rbn,  and  the  'flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way 

i&  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life/  *    Of  the  blunted 

iwonfa  many  interpretations  have  been  suggested,  as 

tliat  they  are  for  defence,  not  attack ;  or  that  tempta- 

tien  is  only  scared  away,  not  slain ;  or  that  since  the 

aUming  death   of  Chrii^t,   Divine  justice   is  tempered 

wit!i  mercy.    The  difficulty  of  this  last  view  is  that  the 

*fWord  is  obviously  directed  against  the  Serpent*  not 

the  penitents,  and  the  Crucifl^on  surely  sharpened  it 

ikgaiQgt  him^  rather  than  deprived  it  of  its  point.    Miss 

Boseetti  combines  the  two  views  by  dividing  the  sym- 

boliaiii:  the  Angels  descend  *with  fiery  swords  against 

tht*  lurking  Serpent,  with  blunted  swords  against  the 

repotiing  Elect/ ^    On  the  whole  it  seems  preferable  to 

say  that  the  broken  sword  is  symbolic  of  the  broken 

pow^T  of  the  Serfjont :  he  is  no  longer  so  formidable  that 

th^  perfect  sword  is  necessary,     *The  battle  is  in  truth 

already  decided,  the  deadly  thrust  no  longer  needed, 

mid  the  sword-edge  alone  is  adequate/*    This  would 

j^ree  with    our  Lord's  express    statements   that   the 

power   of   Satan    is   now   broken,    if   not   absolutely 

cxvmhed:    'I  beheld    Satan    fallen    as    lightning    from 

Iie»ven';   and   *Now   is   the  judgment  of  this  world; 

DOW  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.**    It 

is  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy  that  the  seed 

<  I'urg*  xxxitL  142-14&.    For  this  ajniboUain  of  colour  In  the  Earthly 
Pter»4l«^«aepp,40&40e;  422t  40S, 

«  €mn,  l&L  U.  ^  Madme  of  Danie,  p.  UV 

*  Dt*  Oeljoier  In  Temple  CJoasics  PurgaiGrio^  p,  lUL 
"        sx.  IS;  JohnxiL3L 
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of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent^s  head.  It  is  *^ 
be  noticed  that  he  does  not  wait  even  for  the  pointl^^ 
swords : 

Hearing  the  green  pioions  cleave  the  air. 

The  Serpent  fled,  and  round  the  Angels  wheeled. 

Back  to  their  posts  above  flyiog  in  equal  flight.^  ^_ 

The  description  of  the  Sei^ent  and  his  manner  C^^ 
approach  w  full  of  the  same  symbolic  interest : 

Upon  that  side  on  which  the  litt!©  valley 

No  barrier  hath,  a  snake  there  was ;  perchance 

Snch  ofl  did  give  to  Eve  the  hitter  food. 

Through  the  grass  and  flowers  came  on  the  evit  streak. 

Turning  now  and  then  its  head  t^^warda  ita  hack. 

Licking  like  a  beast  that  sleeks  itself,® 

The  general  conception  is  that  of  the  subtle,  insinuate 
ing  approach,  as  of  a  creature  gentle,  harmless,  and 
innocent,    *The  tempter  comes/  says  Dean  Plumptre, 
*on   the  side  where   there  is  no  rampart,  the  weiik 
defenceless  side  of  what  had  been  the  soul's  besetting 
sin,  anioog  the  green  grass  and  flowers  '—not,  however, 
as  this  commentator  says,  'the  blameless  joys  of  life,* 
but  the  worldly  pomp  of  these  Princesj  *  gliding  and 
licking  itself  as  though  at  last  it  had  ceased  to  be 
venomous/    We  may  compare  Milton's  description  of 
the  serpent's  approach  to  Eye  in  Paradise  Lost : 

Fleaaing  was  hii  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent  kind 
Lovelier  »  ^  , 

With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access  but  feared 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way* 
As  when  a  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland »  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail. 
So  varied  he^  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye  .  .  . 

Oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  crest  and  sleek  enamelled  neck. 
Fawning,  and  licked  the  ground  whereon  she  tro^ 
His  gentle  dumb  expression  turned  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  hia  play,* 


1  Purg.  Yiit>  lO^WB. 
^  Par.  Loaf,  ix,  iG4-52a 


■  Purff.  viiL  m-im. 
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ITie  Dbvious  meaning  of  both  passages  is  the  apparent 
UUDOcence  and   harrnlessneas   of   temptation,   its   soft, 

^entle^  insinuating  approach  to  the  soul  as  of  some- 
^Ising  fair  to  see  and  joyous  to  entertain. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  Serpent  glides  thus 
i^mocently  on  the  scene  at  the  very  moment  when 
l>iinte  ia  gating  *  with  greedy  eyes '  at  *  the  three  torches ' 

i^Wch  now  appear  near  the  Southern  pole^ 

Where  slowest  are  the  etara 
Mvmi  ae  a  wheel  the  nearest  to  its  axle,^ 

We  need  not  seek,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  identify 
thiiai  with  any  particular  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, They  are  obviously  the  three  theological 
Tirtues  which  have  taken  the  place,  as  Virgil  explains, 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  Hhe  four  clear  stars  thou  sawest 
this  moming*'  In  other  words,  the  rush  and  glare  of 
die  day  are  past,  the  stars  of  the  Active  Life  are  set, 
Ihose  of  the  higher  life  of  Contemplation  have  risen 
with  the  quiet  twilight  hour.  It  is  just  at  the  critical 
tnoment  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  that 
lie  tempter  appears.  Life  has  slackened  its  pace,  like 
a  wheel  near  the  axle ;  it  is  the  dangerous  moment 
when  the  Active  Virtues  have  loosened  their  hold  and 
tie  Contemplative  have  not  yet  asserted  their  power. 
Baste,  when  ho  first  heard  the  Adversary's  name,  drew 
himself,  *aU  frozen,  to  the  faithful  shoulders'  of  hia 
Onide.  But  Reason,  he  knows,  is  not  enough :  in  such 
perOons  transition  moments  nothing  avails  but  the  aid 
of  heavenly  powers,  the  hawk-liko  sweep  of  *  the  celestial 
&lconSt'  and  the  'sword  bathed  in  heaven/^ 

<  !«.  xsxiv,  Sl    In  Vmlg.  ^in^rkUus  eat  In  coelo  glBdiui  meiis'^H.V« 
'Iffy  vword  bfttb  drunk  Ita  flU  In  heareiu' 
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PURGATORY  PROPER 
Cantos  IX-XXYII 


Entrate:  ma teodoTi aooorti 
Che  di  fQor  toroa  chi  *iidietio  si  goaU. 

C.IX.1S1.13L 
lo  dioo  pena  e  doYiel  dir  ■oUaao. 

G.zzm.n. 
Delia  mondiiia  sol  Yoler  fk  prora, 
Che,  totta  libera  a  mutar  oonfento^ 
L'alma  sorprende,  e  di  vider  le  giova. 

CzzlO-CSL 


CHAPTER   IX 

DANTE's  first  bream  :    THE  EAGLE 

bave  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  Dante's  first  day 
on  the  Mountain — Easter  Sunday,  which  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  yarious  cdasses  of  Penitents  of  the  Last 
Hour,  Although  the  Pilgrims  arc  still  in  this  lower 
diiri^iion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  regard  the  dream  with 
^whieh  this  Ninth  Canto  opens  as  the  true  beginning 
ftnd  prophecy  of  Purgatory  proper,  and  indeed,  as  we 
shaill  see^  of  the  completed  journey  even  to  the  fire  of 
the  Empyrean, 

The  Canto  begins  with  a  note  of  time  so  obscure  that 
n.  ifvliole  library  has  been  written  on  it.  The  amount  of 
time  and  thought  spent  upon  it  is,  in  truth,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  which  is 
the  comparatively  trivial  one:  when  did  Dante  fall 
oaleep — at  the  moonrise  on  Sunday  night,  or  the  sunrise 
on  Monday  morning  ?  Nothing  whatever  in  the  moral 
Axxd.  religious  interpretation  seems  to  hang  on  the 
axiswen  The  difficulty  arises  chiefly  from  the  opening 
worda: 

Th©  coQcufaine  of  old  Tithomis  now 

Was  whitening  at  the  balcony  of  the  easi^ 

Forth  from  the  arms  of  her  sweet  paramour*^ 


Oor  first  thought  is  naturally  that  the  reference  is  to 
Atiroro,  the  Dawn ;  but  several  things  make  ua  pause, 
Fii^t  of  all,  the  words  *  concubine'  and  *  paramour*  are 
peculiar.  Tithonus  in  the  myth  was  the  husband  of 
Aurora;  and  when  a  less  honourable  relation  is  in- 
dicated, it  is  very  generally  believed  to  refer  to  the 

*  Purg,  Ix,  1-3. 

m 
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Lunar  Aurora,  who  is  regarded  as  his  mistress, 
interpretation  seems  to  be  supported  by  tho  eousb 
tion  with  which  her  brow  is  shining  as  with  gems, 

Set  in  the  figure  of  the  cold  animal 
Which  with  its  tail  doth  smite  the  people,^ 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  this  as  any  other  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  than  that  of  the  Scorpion.  The  sign  of  the 
Fishes,  which  is  sometimes  suggested^  is  excluded  by 
the  reference  to  the  smiting  of  the  tail,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  bright  stars  to  shine  like  gemB  upon  the 
brow*  In  addition  there  is  the  statement  in  11.  7-8, 
that  two  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Night  climbs  were 
pasti  and  the  third  was  folding  its  wings.  If  the  '  steps  * 
are  the  four  watches,  the  third  would  carry  us  on  to 
the  time  of  dawn  j  but  •  the  steps  by  which  the  Night 
climbs '  must  refer  to  the  houns  of  its  ascending  to  its 
climax  of  midnight.  The  meaning  therefore  appears  to 
be  as  follows.  The  Aurora  of  the  Moon  Wiis  beginning 
to  look  forth  like  a  fair  woman  from  her  balcony  about 
the  dosing  of  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  a  little  before 
nine  o'clock,  Dante,  who  '  had  something  of  Adam  in 
him,*  namely  the  flesh,  worn  out  with  the  long  climb  of 
the  previous  day  and  nighty  sank  into  sleep  on  the  giBas 
of  the  Flowery  Valley ;  and  at  the  hour  of  dawn  he  had 
the  first  of  the  three  dreams  by  which  he  was  wained* 
encouraged,  and  strengthened  for  the  climbing  of  the 
Mountain,* 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  little  to  examine  Dant'O's 
view  of  dreams,  which  is  substantially  that  of  his 
Church.    They  may  be  agents  of  temptation  or  means 

'  Purg.  ix.  4-6*    There  aoemB  to  be  a  reference  to  Rev.  uc.  10. 

>  Dr.  Moore  In  hla  Studit^  (3rd  Sei-icS|  pp.  74-84)  ba^  a  long  and  ouiefaj 
diacU8B[oti  of  the  passage.  He  1a J8  dow^n  the  principle  '  that  DiuiU&p  when 
giving  Indications  of  time  bj  refereitcea  to  astronomical  dat^  doea  a^  In 
such  popular  language  and  terms  aa  would  be  generally  understood  by 
his  readers,  and  that  he  does  not  take  account  of  scientiic  correcttons  oC 
such  popular  views,  whether  he  may  have  had  access  to  them  or  not* 
He  paraphraaes  the  passage  thus :— *  The  Aurora  before  jDoonri^e  was 
lighting  up  the  Eastern  sky  {U,  1*3);  the  briUlant  stars  of  the  c^nf^teUatioti 
Soorpio  were  on  the  horizon  (lU  4*6);  and^  finally,  it  was  shortly  aft^f  BJSO 
P.M.  (IK  7-9)/  W6  must  remember,  however,  that  though  Datit«  feU 
asleep  thus  early,  his  dream  did  not  come  tUl  the  morning  01. 13-21)^ 
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of  grace,  accorditig  to  their  sourer,    When,  bb  in  the 

^t&ee  of  many  dreams  in  Scripturej  they  come  from  God, 

they  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  mode  of  revelation, 

given,  as  a  rule,  in  a  comparatively  low  state  of  spiritual 

knowledge.    In  the  words  of  Joel  (ii,  28):  'Your  old 

TOeo  aball  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 

'V^ons,'  *  it  has  been  thought  that  dreams  mark  the 

d^«sy,  vigionis  the  flower  of  strength/  ^    As  an  inferior 

mentis  of  revelation  and  grace,  they  are  appropriate  to 

I^rgatory.    In  the  Inferno,  obviously  they  can  have  no 

I*lac0 ;  and  the  perfect  holiness  and  vision  of  Paradise 

nn  longer  need  them,    Dante  regards  them  as  a  means 

of  gnice  in  the  comparatively  low  moral  state  in  which 

he  has  lived  up  to  this  time.     On  the  Mountain-top 

Beatrice  reproaches  him  for  resisting  her  inspiration 

"i^hen  she  *calted  him  back  in  dream  and  otherwise/ 

tieallttsion  being  probably  to  the  dreams  in  the  end  of 

tlie  Vila  Nuova,    Then  when  he  has  made  with  tears 

liJ»  final  confession  of  unfaithfulness  to  her,  she  tells 

him  that  the  time  for  dreams  is  over : 

*  Speak  no  more  aa  one  who  dreama/^ 

Datite  shared  in  the  common  belief  of  the  ancients 
**iflt  morning  dreams  are  prophetic  of  the  truth,  and 
•*ach  of  the  three  which  he  has  on  the  Mountain  occurs 
f^  dawn.  His  belief  In  them  is  expressed  in  the  words 
***  Whieh  he  introduces  the  first : 

In  the  hour  when  her  sad  lay  begins 

The  sw&Liow,  nigh  unto  the  morning, 

Peirehance  In  memory  of  her  former  woesj 

And  when  the  mind  of  man  a  pilgrtm 

More  from  the  fleshy  and  less  by  thoughts  imprisoned, 

U  in  Its  Tisions  as  it  were  divine.^ 

^\ri4o(ic  Ihefimmru,  art,  *  Dreams.* 
^rff.  ^TX.  IM  I  xjDtilL  33;  V,N.  40,  43. 
^     '  13- IS.    The  other  dreams  on  the  Mount  are  Cantos  %ix,  1  ff , 

Ij^  ^i  in    AIJ  these  begin  with  the  words  *j%Wr  orcu'     Count 

%J^ktm»  ilream  (Inf.  sutxiiU  22  IT.)  was  also  a  momtng  one*    Tennyson 
^^  Uwtwwr  Ideft : 

*  on  to  dawTif  when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day.' 

^  dtflaalJoii  of  dreams  (s  jipoken  of  In  Contf,  ji,  9.    For  the  reference 
^  fibt  swaUonr  aee  p^  219  ou  Canto  x^  ii.  LU-2L 

1 
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From  this  it  almost  appears  as  if  Danta  believed,  as  do 
many  savage  tribes,  that  the  soul  issues  forth  from  the 
body  during  sleep.  In  the  Convito  he  says ;  *  We  behold 
a  continual  experience  of  our  immortality  in  the  divina* 
tions  of  our  dreams/  Such  a  divination  is  the  drecum 
before  us,  carrying  Dante,  as  it  does,  to  the  Are  of  the 
highest  Heaven  i 

In  dream  T  seemed  to  see  an  eagle 

Poised  in  the  heaven,  with  plumes  of  go1d« 

With  hia  wings  open,  and  aBtrain  to  swoop. 

And  naeseemed  T  was  there  where  his  friends 

Had  been  by  Ganymede  abandoned. 

When  to  the  high  consistoiy  he  was  rapt, 

Within  myself  I  thought,  perhaps  he  strikes 

By  custom  only  here,  and  perhaps  from  other  place 

Disdains  to  bear  up  any  in  his  feet. 

Then  meseemed  that,  having  wheeled  a  little* 

Terrible  as  the  lightning  he  descended, 

And  snatched  me  upward  even  to  the  fire. 

There  it  seemed  that  be  and  I  did  bum. 

And  the  Imagined  flame  did  scorch  me  so 

That  of  necessity  my  sleep  was  broken,^ 

Starting  up  in  dismay  he  grew  pale  as  a  man  who 
freezes  to  find  everything  changed*  Bordello,  Nino, 
Malaspina,  were  gone — Virgil  alone  remained.  The  »uii 
was  already  two  honrs  high — ^so  mnch  of  the  good  light 
wasted.  The  secluded  valley  in  which  he  had  faUen 
asleep  had  given  place  to  the  open  hillside  where  his 
face  IB  turned  to  the  sea.  His  '  Comforter  *  quiets  his 
alarm.  No  time  has  yet  been  lost,  Lucia,  his  patron 
saint,  came  at  early  dawn  and  carried  him  up  to  this 
*good  point/  Yonder  is  the  rampart  which  endctisee 
Pulsatory;  and  that  is  the  open  entrance  which  eh© 
showed  him  with  *  her  beauteous  eyes/  It  only  remained 
for  him  to  *  widen  all  his  strength/  and  enter  In. 

The  most  difficult  question  her©  is:  What  is  meant  to* 
be  symbolized  by  the  Eagle?  Botta's  idea  that  it  i 
'  the  symbol  of  genius  *  is  absurdly  wide  of  the  mark 
Dante  knew  perfectly  that  not  his  own  genius,  but  tht 
grace  of  God,  could  raise  him  to  the  fire  of  the  highaa 
Heaven,  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Dr.  OekosM 
»  Purg.  ix.  10-33. 


arrives  at  his  interpretation  that  it  representa  baptismal 
regeneratian,    '  The  eagle,  in  the  "  Bestiaries/*  *  he  writes, 
'is  BEiid  to  fly  up  in  his  old  age  into  the  circle  of  fire, 
iriiere  he  bums  off  all  his  feathers  and  falls  blinded 
into  a  fountain  of  water,  whence  he  issues  with  his 
youth  renewed.      This  is  a  symbol  of  baptismal  re- 
generation-* ^    What  this  ean  have  to  do  with  Dante  it 
is  hard  to  see,  since  neither  he  nor  the  Eagle  falls  into 
a  fountain  of  water.     The  commonest  interpretation 
identifies  Lucia  with  the  Eagle,  and  regards  her  as 
Divine    grace,    prevenient,   iUuminant,  or  co-operant. 
*hi  Lucim'  sfiys  Dr,  Hettinger,  *  prevenient  grace  comes 
^  the  poets  assistance,  and  enables  him  of  his  own 
6ise-will  to  make  those  acts  of  faith,  fear,  hope,  love^ 
*Qd  repentance  which  predispose  him  for  justifying 
PUoe,  and   which   are   beyond    his   natural   power.** 
Without  denying  such  interpretations,  Butler  in  hia 
^ost  interesting  note  on  the  three  dreams,  suggests 
^hat  the  Eagle  is  Contemplation — *  the  emblem  from  the 
I  o&rliest  Christian  times  of  the  soul  that  most  aspires  to 
I^Heditate  on  divine  things,  and  as  such  adopted  for  the 
I  special  "  C50gnisance  "  of  St*  John  the  Divine/  ^    There  is 
dotibfeless  truth  in  this,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
*tatcd  too  vaguely  and    generally,  instead    of    being 
^*^cilved   from   the   context   of    Dante*s   feelings   and 
intion  at  the  moment.    The  Eagle  is  Contemplation, 
cout^mplation  of  the   Empire.     Lucia  is  Divine 
[  PUce,  but  grace  working  through  that  imperial  vision. 
The  immediate  context  is  the  Valley  of  the  Princes 
^here  the  dream  takes  place.      Now,  that  Valley  re- 
Ix^oenta  to  Dante  the  unideal  Empire*     Princes  and 
^ers  from  the  Emperor  downwards  had  just  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  who   had    neglected    their    high 
nnperial  task.    Inmiediately  before  entering  it  he  had 
Dtttist  aiit  into  indignant  rebuke  of   both    Pope  and 
&ai>t?ror  for  this  criminal  neglect.     It  is  almost  im- 
lo^bla  to  believe  after  all   this,  that  the  Eagle  of 


'  P^rgtii^fHo  (Temple  Class les),  p»  IH. 

*  Danir's  Mxniia  C&mm^di^^  p.  1S2 (English  Trmnslation)^ 

^  The  Purgaior^  of  Danie^  App.  A.,  p.  42iL 
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Dante  8  dream  is  grace  or  contomplatioii  in  general, 
and  has  notWag  to  do  with  the  Eagle  of  the  Empire. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  Dante  s  dreams  are 
prophetic,  or,  to  use  Butler's  word,  'prefatory'  of 
something  to  wliich  the  poet  is  about  to  mova  Now, 
he  is  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  ascent  of  the  Sevan 
Terraces  which  lead  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  the 
top,  and  this,  he  has  told  us  in  the  De  Monarchia 
(iii,  16),  is  the  figure  of  the  ideal  Empire  upon  earth* 
But  there  is  also  an  ideal  Empire  beyond  earth.  In 
Jupiter,  the  Sixth  Heaven,  more  than  a  thousand  sools 
of  Righteous  Kings  in  the  form  of  bright  starry  Ltghti 
form  themselves  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the  imperial 
Eagle-  It  is  the  heavenly  ideal  of  Empire;  and  al- 
though, as  he  tells  us,  it  is  shown  locally  in  the  Sixth 
Heaven  as  an  accommodation  to  human  weakness^  it 
is  really  nowhere  else  than  in  the  Tenth  Heuven*  the 
Empyrean  or  Sphere  of  Fire.^  With  all  this  before 
our  minds,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Eagle  with  feathers  of  gold  which  swooped  down  into 
the  Valley  of  Negligent  Princes  is  the  heavenly  and 
ideal  Empire  to  which  Dante  is  finally  to  rise,  Tb© 
vision  of  it  is  given  to  strengthen  and  encourage  him 
in  this  low  valley ;  in  spite  of  all  the  neglect  of  ttielr 
imperial  duty  of  winch  these  Princes  had  been  guilty, 
an  ideal  heavenly  Empire  was  forming  itself,  an  Eagle 
with  golden  feathers  and  outspread  wings,  swift  and 
terrible  as  the  lightning,  and  powerful  to  lift  men  tip 
even  to  the  &reJ^  By  means  of  the  mere  vision  of  it 
in  a  dream,  Lucia,  the  prevenient  grace  of  God,  lifts 
the  Pilgrim  out  of  the  Valley  and  carries  him  up  ahno^ 
to  the  Gate  of  St.  Peter,    If  it  be  objected  that  this  is 

»  Par.  iv.  2848  ;  xviiL  52  III 

*  There  Is  a  reference  in  VUIaiiI*e  Chronicle  (L  40)  which  beftrs  out  Uif« 
interpretatfon.  Speak mg  of  the  Homan  Ktandftiii.  he  says  tliat  Augas^iA 
•  changed  it,  and  bore  the  golden  field  and  the  eagle  natojml,  to  wit,  is 
black  colour,  signify  tog  the  supremacy  of  the  Emph^,  for  Uke  aa  thm 
eagle  surpasses  every  other  bird,  and  sees  more  clearly  than  any  oUier 
creature,  and  files  as  high  as  the  heaven  of  the  hetniJiphere  of  Jfr^  wo  tlie 
Empire  ought  to  be  above  every  other  temporal  aovereignty,'  Dcnibtleflt  ^ 
Vlllanl  means  the  sphere  of  flre  between  atr  and  moon ;  hut  Danlc^^ 
regarding  the  Empire  as  more  than  a  mere  '  temporal  soTere%n^/  fifnOM 
the  Eagile  to  the  fire  of  the  Empyrean,    See  Conv,  ih  4. 
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to  give  to  Dante's  contemplation  a  mere  political  colour, 

the  reply  is  that,  in  spite  of  hie  separation  between  the 

spheres  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  he  did  not  draw  our 

modem  line  of  distinction  between  the  religions  and 

the  poUticaL    Church  and  Empire  were  two  sides  of 

the  one  same  Kingdom  of  God,  and  their  apparent 

Bopjaration  of  spheres  was  only  for  the  temporary  pur- 

poses  of  a  sinful  earth*     Even  her©  the  antiigonism 

should  bo  minimized  to  the  utmost ;  but  in  the  Sixth 

Heaven,  ruled  over  by  the  Angelic  Dominations,  it  has 

ao  existence,    Dante  could  not  havo  understood  if  he 

h«^  been  told  that  contemplation  of  the  ideal  Empire 

<*f   eternity  had  in  it  nothing  spiritual  or  religious.     It 

^txiti  the  goal  of  all  his  highest,  purest  hopes. 

The  great  lesson  he  had  to  learn  here  in  this  Valley 
2^  Negligent  Princes  %va8  that  this  ideal  Empire  is  still 
off.  He  can  see  it  indeed  'in  clear  dream  and 
^Icmu  vision*;  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  enter  in. 
^»  ten  the  Eagle  snatches  him.  up  to  the  fire,  he  is  so 
*<^cirched  that  the  agony  awakes  him,  and^  instead  of 
tim^^  highest  Heaven,  he  finds  himself  outside  the  Gate 
^'f  Purgatoiy,  with  the  whole  long  journey  and  purify- 
^*^^  discipline  before  him.  It  is  the  idea  worked  out  in 
W^wtnan  s  Dream  of  Gm-miUus  i  the  soul  which,  *  with 
i^^mperate  energy  of  love,'  begs  to  see  Christ  before 
^  IS  purified,  is  seized  and  scorched  and  shrivelled  by 
T3j**keen  sanctity/ and  thereby  made  willing  to  undergo 
tl^«  Purgatorial  pains.  Just  so  does  the  burning  agony 
the  fire  of  the  highest  Heaven  reveal  to  Dante  his 
at  need  of  purification  and  lay  him  in  humble  seH- 
•***iement  at  the  Gate  of  Purgatory, 

*Ccm0itmed,  y^t  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God/ 

The  whole  incident  is  intended  to  show  also  that  the 
^'^He  grace  can  penetrate  far  deeper  than  our  own 

p*Oseioiis  life  and  efforts.  When  the  active  powers  are 
^*^  aitliiep,  and  the  guidance  of  Reason  is  in  abeyance, 
**1  4iU  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  fall  away  from  the 
'^l^  even  then  God  keeps  the  pathway  open  for  the 

^®t  of  Hjs  messengers.    *So  He  giveth  His  beloved  in 
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sleep/ ^  One  momentary  flash  of  Hhe  fire'  in  a  vkion 
of  the  night  may  sometimes  accompUsh  more  for  the 
eoul  than  struggling  hours  of  its  own  climbing,  emd 
outrun  Reason*e  slower  pace.  Virgil  himself  gladly 
yields  place  to  Lucia,  the  Divine  grace  of  the  dream^ 
content  to  follow  humbly  in  her  footprints,  and  to  learn 
from  *her  beauteous  eyes'  the  opening  in  the  rocky 
rampart  which  lies  between  the  soul  and  the  next  stage 
of  the  new  lif e»* 

For  Qod  speaketh  in  one  way. 

Tea  ID  two,  though  man  regards th  It  not. 

In  a  dreatn,  in  a  vision  of  the  nighip 

When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 

In  el  timberings  upon  the  bed ; 

Then  he  openeth  the  eara  of  men. 

And  sealeth  their  instruction. 

That  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose. 

And  hide  pride  from  man ; 

He  keepeth  back  hla  soul  from  the  pit« 

And  hia  Uf e  from  perishing  by  the  sword,* 

Yet  these  visionary  moments  are  not  unconnected  with 
the  waking  life.  Thej  never  come  until  the  soul  has 
climbed  some  height  in  the  struggle  against  sin,  Dania 
indicates  this  bjr  confining  the  swoop  of  the  Eagle  of 
his  dream  to  the  placa  where  he  fell  asleep,  the  Valley 
of  the  Princes ; 

I  thought  within  myself,  perhaps  he  strikes 
From  habit  only  here,  and  from  other  place 
Haply  disdains  to  bear  up  any  in  hie  feet,* 

•Only  here'  refers,  as  the  context  plainly  shows,  to 
Mount  Ida  in  Mysia,  from  which  Ganymede  was  *  cangfat 
up  to  the  high  consistory,*  and  where  Dante  tmaginad 
himself  to  he  in  his  dream.  Now,  the  mere  mentloii  cif 
Ganymede  is  the  poet's  way  of  connecting  his  dream 
with  the  Empire-  Rome  was  through  JEneas  the  direct 
descendant  of  Troy ;  and  it  was  from  Tros,  the  father 

^  St.  Lucy's  *  eyea  *  are  prDb&bly  the  '  d^monstratf ons '  of  truth  whldi 
grace  carrtea  Intuitively  to  the  Eeaaon :  and  they  were  *beatitlfnl' 
because  she  had  plucked  them  out  in  order  to  remain  pure  (Mrs.  J&meaoa*ft 
m^red  and  Legendary  AH,  IL  613-019). 

*  Job  xixllL  WIB,  *  Purg,  ul  2&^, 
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of  Ganymede,  that  Troy  derived  its  name.  The  allusion 
therefore  carries  ns  back  to  the  very  source  of  the 
Empire,  from  which  alone  the  Eagle  deigns  to  bear  up 
any  in  its  feet.  Translating  all  this  into  its  moral 
equivalent,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  soul  must 
first  climb  up  to  this  Valley  of  the  Princes  where  the 
sin  of  neglect  of  duty  to  the  Empire  is  borne  in  upon 
the  conscience ;  this,  in  its  turn,  carries  the  mind  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  its  Divine  election  and 
purpose ;  and  from  this  the  soul  is  caught  up  in  dream 
and  vision  to  the  celestial  ideal  of  Empire,  too  fiery- 
bright  for  the  sinful  spirit  yet  to  bear.  *  Only  here '  and 
from  no  other  place,  can  the  vision  be  given. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  GATE  OF  ST*  PETEE 


The  PUgrima  are  now  on  the  very  borders  of  Purgatory 
proper,  and  Dante  quickens  the  reader  s  attention  by  a 
note  in  which  he  points  the  heightening  of  his  tbeme : 

Reader,  thou  &e:mt  well  how  1  exalt 
Mj  matter,  and  therefare  znaryel  not 
If  with  greater  art  I  prop  it  up*^ 

The  higher  theme  is  the  passing  from  the  lower  slopes 
where  the  will  is  balf-paraljzed  by  old  habitg  of  evil,  to 
the  Terraces  above  on  which  the  penitent  soul  faced  its 
purifying  discipline*  The  *  greater  art '  with  which  this 
higher  theme  is  supported,  is  probably  the  wealth  of 
symbolism  which  fills  the  following  Cantos,  NothiBg^ 
indeed,  can  surpass  the  art  with  which  every  Terrace  is 
surveyed,  measured,  and  mapped  out,  and  every  deta0 
of  the  symbolism  set  in  it*s  appointed  place  in  the 
routine  of  penitential  discipline  through  which  the 
soul  must  now  pass. 

From  the  point  where  Dante  awoke,  the  opening 
which  Lucia  had  pointed  out  in  the  rampart  above 
seemed  a  mere  crevice  in  the  wall ;  but  when  th^j^J 
climbed  nearer,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  gate,  with  thr^^f 
steps  of  diverse  coloiirs  leading  up  to  it,  and  a  silent 
Warder  guarding  it,  *  The  allegorical  signification,"  says 
Vernon*  'is  that  he  who  looks  at  repentance  from  afar» 
thinks  the  entrance  much  narrower  and  more  difficult 
than  when  he  has  mastered  his  will,  and  really  turned 
himself  to  tt/^  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to  read  into  it  the 
opposite  meaning.  At  a  distance  the  difficulties  of  re- 
pentance are  not  realized;  it  is  only  when  you  coma 
near  that  you  find  yourself  confronted  by  a  closed  gate 
and  a  stem,  inexorable  Warder* 

^  Purg,  lx«  70*72,  ^  Beadinga  em  the  PurgtitorWt  L  StL 

IM 
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X}iifi  Gate  islands  in  strong  and  intentional  contrast  to 

^'iMat  of  HeU,    The  latter  wan  witlo,  wliile  thia  \h  narrow ; 

'*    stood  open,  not  closed  and  double-locked  like  this; 

*y^^  no  Porter  conf ront-ed  the  traveller.*    The  meaning 

^      ohvioua      'Facilis    descensus    Avemo'^ — nothing    is 

iier  than  to  sin ;  but  when  the  sinner  seeks  to  lift  his 

»t    out  of  the   pit,  he  finds  the  very  gate  of  mercy 

in  his  face,  not  to  be  opened  save  on  fixed  in- 

*^^g^i*afal0  coBdiUons  which  satisfy  its  stern  Guardian. 

^"l^ia  Guardian,  who  is  in  the  form  of  an  Angol,  has 
**^fc«ty  meanings.  It  is  from  St.  Peter  he  holds  the  keys 
^  tJkke  Gate^  and  therefore  he  represents  the  power  of 
^^  Church  to  bind  and  loose  in  Heaven,  At  the  same 
^**i«i,  he  represents  the  human  priost-confessor,  for  the 
^^"■Bibility  of  error  of  judgment  which  Peter  attributes 
^  bim,  eould  scarcely  apply  to  the  literal  Angel.*  From 
**^  point  of  view,  Dante  wishes  to  draw  a  picture  of 
ttl©  idoal  confessor  of  sinful  souls.  From  another 
foiiit  of  view,  he  is  the  image  of  the  penitent  sinner  s 
own  eonsdeiice,  half-blinded  with  the  fa^ce  and  sword  of 
IXfiiioJiwtlee;  in  the  same  way  as  the  hideous  demon 
Jihsost  who  net«  as  confessor  in  the  Inferno^  is  the 
igniibal  of  the  distorted  and  horrible  conception  of 
joMtiea  which  is  one  of  the  principal  tortures  of  the 
aspaaring  impenitent  conscience  of  the  lost.* 
ni0  Angel  wa^  sitting  on  tho  threshold,  and  the 
tfanBdlciti]  warn  of  adamant .  'The  old  commontiitors,' 
I  Vernon,  'all  interpreted  diatnanteto  symbolize  the 
^firmness  and  constancy  of  the  confessor;  but  the  more 
fiiodem  see  in  it  the  image  of  the  solid  foundation  on 
j^rhich  tho  CfaunL-h  rest^* — in  aeconlance  with  tho  words : 
[•On  thii»  n>ck  will  I  build  my  ebun'h.'*  Tlio probability 
that  Dante  mwuit  lioth.  The  attitude  of  the  Angel 
in  eertmnly  ifynilmlie^  He  sits  on  the  adamantine 
ylA  of  liu'  Church  nn  partaking  of  its  stem,  in* 
I  justicf*;  but  Dant**  is  cai^ful  to  tell  us  that  his 
mrt  oti  the  topmost  stc^p^  and  that  too  must  have 
'^ita  fywB  igniibolifinL   It  m  tbe  ttep  of  btood^red  porpliy ry, 
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the  deepest  meaning  of  wbich  is  Love  that  pours  itself 

out '  like  hlood  that  gUBhes  from  a  vein/   The  ideal  con* 

fessor  is  one  in  whom  are  united  the  inflexibility  of 

EMvine  Justice  and  the  tenderness  of  Divine  Love.    This 

Love  is  shown  in  Peter  b  command  to  him  to  err»  it  he 

err  at  all,  upon  the  side  of  mercy. 

His  robe  is  also  dgni&catit  in  its  symhoUc  colour; 

Asbe6«  or  earth  when  it  is  du^  Qut  diy. 
Would  be  of  one  colour  with  hiB  Testznent.^ 

The  exact  colour  of  which  Dante  was  thinkingp  Ruskin 

declares,  ib  a  whitish  grey:  'Ashes  necessarily  mean 

ti^oQcZ-ashes  in  an  Italian  mind,  so  that  we  get  the  tone 

very  pale ;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  atxHit 

the    hue  meant,  because  it  is  constantly  seen  on  the 

sunny  sides  of  the  Italian  bills,  produced  by  the  scorch^ 

ing  of  the  ground,  a  dusty  and  lifeless  whitish  grey, 

utterly  painful  and  oppressive,**    Whatever  the  literal 

colour,  the  symbolic  signifies  penitence,  as  the  mention 

of  ashes  shows.    It  is,  indeed^  difficult  to  think  that 

Dante  had  not  the  ceremonies  of  Ash  Wednesday  before 

his  mind.    On  this  the  first  day  of  Lent,  pubhc  penitents 

had  to  appear  in  penitential  garb  before  the  cliurch 

door,  just  as  Dante  is  doing  here  before  the  Gate  of 

Purgatory.    The  endings,  however,  are  diflferent.    After 

the  bishop  had  sprinkled  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 

penitents,  he  solemnly  excluded  them  from  the  church, 

whereas  Dante  is  admitted  by  the  AngeL^     Another 

symbolism,  however,  seems  to  be  hinted  at.    As  we  saw, 

the  Angel  represents  the  ideal  priest-confessor,  and  no 

priest  can  be  this  who  does  not  himself  wear  the  garb 

of  penitence.     Dante  says  pointedly  that  it  is  from 

under  his  ashen  robe  the  confessor  draws  the  two  keys  i 

m  other  words,  no  man  who  hLoiself  has  not  passed 

through  the  great  experience  of  repentence  is  eil 

worthy  or  able  to  use   the    golden  key  of  Hea^ 

authority  or  the  sUver  key  of  knowledge  of  how  to  deal 

with  penitent  souls.    It  is  under  this  robe  he  wears  the 

»  Purg.  15. 115,  116w  *  Modem  Painters,  m*  Pt  Ir,  ch*  xv,  |  % 

*  Tfeis  is  the  rite  in  its  ancient  form,    lo  the  present  day,  the  a^MS 

are  BprinMed  on  the  whole  congregation  (Smith  and  Chaatham*a  M^j 

ti&naru  o/Chri^ian  AntiquUies^  'Lent'}, 
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Iceyg^  nnd  from  beneath  it  he  must  draw  them  forth  for 
use.  No  one  acquaintod  with  the  workings  of  Dante's 
mine]  wUl  think  this  too  subtle  a  piece  of  interpretation. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  fitness  of  every  priest- 
confessor;  no  man  whose  own  soul  was  not  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  penitence  had  or  could  have  the  keys  of  the 
new  life. 

The  sword  in  the  AngeFs  hand  is  variously  interpreted 

as  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  or  the  authority  of 

the  priest  to  bind  and  loose,  or  '  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 

which  is  the  word  of  God»'    This  last  view  seems  to 

cover  the  widest  meaning.     Dante  mB.y  have  had  in 

inXnd  the  words  of  Scripture:  'The  word  of  God  is 

q^ixickj  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 

r«*r ord,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 

fipmrity  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer 

o^    the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.    Neither  is 

tlB.«re  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but 

&U  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him 

iwr^th  whom  we  have  to  do/*    It  is  obvious  how  appro- 

I^^ir-iate  these  words  are  here.    This  piercing,  revealing, 

d^i^eeming  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  the  absolutely 

isiB^dkpensable    weapon    of    the    true    ide^l    confessor, 

TZ^^mie  cannot  look  steadfastly  at  its  shining  blade  or 

»-*  til©  face  of  him  who  wields  it :  the  Divine  word  too 

F*l-enily  condemns  his  evil  life,  and  when  the  point  of 

''"^ sword  is  applied,  the  hidden  'wounds*  of  sin  grow 

^^denly  visible  upon  his  brow,* 

^^  the  two  Pilgrims  draw  near,  the  Angel  speaks  no 

-^^^  at  first,  perhaps  to  indicate  that  confession  cannot 

Tt^  thrust  on  any  soul;  if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  it  must 

^**^'ilig  from  its  own  spontaneous  desire.    Nevertheless 

^  he  who  first  breaks  the  silence,  evidently  because 

^^t*e  wa8  something  unusual  in  the  approach  of  the 

;^era.    He  stops  them  somewhat  sternly : 

*  Tell  It  from  wh^r©  you  are,  wljat  is  ^t  you  wish  ?  * 
Began  lie  to  exclaim :   '  Where  is  the  escort  ? 
Take  lieed  the  coining  upward  harm  you  not."**^ 

^Arrg,  tx.  79-81;  112-114.    Cgmp*  xiix.  138  141,  where  Dante  fears  the 
Which  St. BmiI  caiTles,    Seep.  4^,4^  » Pwrff- U,  85^. 
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Scartasszitu  thinks  the  question  of  esGort  mdieat«6 
nothiBg  more  than  that  the  Angel  saw  they  were  not 
souls  for  Purgatory ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to  accept  this. 
For  one  thing,  they  are  souls  for  Purgatory — at  least 
one  is,  for  Dante  makes  his  confession  and  is  admitted 
For  another,  the  words  *the  escort'  plainly  imply  the 
well-known  and  customary  escort,  probably  an  Angelf 
as  many  writers  think.  'An  Angel  conducts  the  spirits 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shore  of  Purgatory, 
and  we  must  therefore  by  analogy  suppose  that  anoth^ 
Angel  conducts  them  from  the  shore  up  to  the  gate. 
The  Poets  have  come  up  to  the  gate  in  an  unusoal 
manner,  as  before  this  they  had  in  an  unusual  manner 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Holy  Mountain.  Consequently 
the  guardians  of  these  two  places,  Cato  of  the  one,  and 
the  Angel  of  the  other,  put  to  them  the  same  questioni* ' 
Whoever  the  escort  may  have  been,  the  really  important 
point  is  that  Dante  is  not  rejected  merely  because  his 
repentance  is  not  according  to  rule.  When  Virgfl 
rephes  that  a  Heavenly  Lady  had  directed  them  to  the 
Gate,  the  Angel  at  once  gives  them  hearty  welcome :  it 
IB  the  mark  of  the  ideal  confessor  that  he  recognizes 
the  signs  of  grace  in  a  true  penitent  even  when  he 
approaches  him  without  the  customaiy  escort  of  th© 
ordinary  means  and  rules*  His  one  anxiety  is  that  he 
do  not  come  in  a  spirit  which  will  injure  the  soul,  for 
an  unreal  repentance  is  more  harmful  than  none. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Angel-Confe«sor,  Dante  drew 
near  to  the  three  steps  which  led  up  to  the  threshold 
of  ivdamant,  '  Each  stair  my srterionaly  was  meant,*  as 
Milton  says  of  the  gate  of  Heaven  :* 

There  where  w©  canae^  unto  the  first  st^p* 
Wbit«  tnm-ble  waa  so  polished  and  so  smooth 
Tlmt  I  mirrored  rae  therein  such  as  I  appear. 
The  second,  tlnct  of  a  deeper  hue  than  perse^ 
Was  of  a  rock  rugged  and  fire-scorched, 
Cracked  through  its  length  and  through  lie  breadths 
The  third,  which  above  doth  mass  itself. 
Porphyry  seemed  to  me  as  flaming  red 
As  blood  which  from  a  v^ein  Is  gushing  forth.^ 

»  Vemott*s  Headings,  L  342  n.  ^  Par*  LoM^  IIL  U^ 

*  Pwrg,  U.  ^'102.     Summa,  lii.  q.  ic  a.  %  3.    See  QuKieer's  Parson'^ 
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time  three  steps  represent  three  of  the  four  elemente 

of  the  Sacrament  of  Ponance :  ConfeBQioo,  Contrition* 

anci  Satisfaction,  and,  I  think,  in  this  order.    It  is  true 

tlat  Aquinas  reverses  the  order  of  the  first  two  :  '  con- 

tritio  cordis^  et  confesBio  oris,  et  stitiwf actio  operis/    It 

moit  be  acknowledged  too  that  this  is  the  natural  and 

iwyohological  order,  for  the  contrition   of   the  heart 

xmst  precede  confesision  of  the  mouth  in  actual  experi- 

^ea,    Nevertheless  the  order  given  above  seems  to  be 

tiat  which  was  in  Dante's  mind.    It  is  not  their  psycho- 

X()gieal  order  he  is  thinking  of,  but  that  in  which  hk 

penitence   would    be   revealed    in   the   Sacrament   of 

i^enanee.    First  would  come  the  confession  of  the  lips ; 

tliU  woold  lay  bare  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  of 

which  the  second  step  is  the  obvious  symbol ;  and  out  of 

thia  would  issue  the  satisfaction  of  good  works.     In 

short,  Aquinas  is  stating  the  doctrine  as  a  theologian, 

I>ajite  a&  a  penitent  in  the  act  of  submitting  himself  to 

tihe  discipline  of  the  Church.    Miss  Rossetti  s  interpret 

t^^i-t-ion  is  as  true  as  it  is  fervent ; '  The  triple  stair  stands 

i?i& sealed  as  candid  Confession  mirroring  the  whole  man, 

sncjvamful  Contrition  hre^iking  the  hard  heart  of  the 

on  the  Cross,  Love    all    aflame  offering  up  in 

.tigEaction  t  he  life-blood  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit/  *    A 

^omst  examination  will  confirm  this  view. 

1.  Hie  step  of  Confession.^    Before  confession  can  be 


How  shaltow  understAnde  wliat  fa  bfhorely  (pfofi table)  and 
^^^^  ^tto  to  verrny  perflt  pen  it^?  nee*  And  this  stout  on  thre  thyngea : 
^"^■il^yotm  ol  hertc,  Confessloun  ot  mouth,  and  Satistoccioun/  The 
"*^3rth  eiement  of  Penance  is  Absolution,  which  Dante  dom  not  receive 
Py^  ^basmadQ  S&tisfa<^tion,  and  thereby  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
PruUni^  For  the  cban^  in  the  thtrteenth  centixry  by  which  Absolution 
^i«uiaimi?ciuttt-lv  after  Confession,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of 
^^  '<i«*  of  on,  see  note  on  p*  31, 

^^kidat*^  \p.ll±    She  odds  :*  the  adamanthie  thresh  old*  seat 

^f^  pHceleaa  Merits  of  Christ  the  Door,  Christ  the  Bock,  Christ  the 
^^^  ^onodaiion  and  the  preciotis  Gomer-Stone/ 

11^  ^tjnUma  insista  on  the  ne<>easity  of  Confession :  even  the  prelates  of 
^^  ChajieJi  cannot  dispense  a  sinner  from  the  obligatlonf  for  that  wouJd 
^^  to  f TUi^CUkte  the  keys  \-  *For  sinners  after  Baptism  there  can  be  no 
f^  ^*4ior>  imlees  they  submit  themselves  to  the  keys  of  the  Church  cither 
l«  "^ttKU  Confession  and  undergoing  of  the  judgment  of  the  ministers  of 
1^     ^nreh,  or  at  least  by  purposing  so  to  do  with  a  purpose  to  be  fuMlIed 


%^^;^n9mt&mt  time*  (C&nira  Gentiles,  U\  72),    Father  Btckaby*a  explana- 
^^t|0le  to  thlApfiasogc  in  his  translation  is  interesting;  'The  sinner 
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made  a  man  must  examine  himself,  and  therefore  must 
have  a  mirror  in  which  he  csm  see  himself  as  he  actually 
is.  If  he  wilfully  keeps  back  one  mortal  sin^  the  whole 
confession  is  invalidated.  Dante  therefore  represents 
himself  as  gazing  into  the  white,  polished,  marble 
mirror  of  his  awakened  conscience,  and  what  he  seee 
there  forms  the  matter  of  his  confession  before  Grod. 
The  whiteness  represents  two  things— first*  the  candid- 
ness  of  the  confession  in  the  original  meaning  of  that 
word,  its  absolute  sincerity ;  and  second,  its  purity*  To 
recall  old  sins  is  often  dangerous:  they  may  only  too 
easUy  stain  the  imagination  and  life  afresh.  But  when 
they  are  recalled  in  sincere  penitence  that  they  may  be 
confessed  and  parted  with,  the  foul  images  leave  no 
stain  on  the  white  mirror  of  the  conscience, 

2.  The  st^p  of  Contrition*  This  represents  what 
Dante  saw  in  the  min^r,  and  the  result  of  the  vision. 
It  is  his  own  heart,  and  it  is  a  heart  of  stone,  and 
blacker  than  perse^*  But  it  is  now ''  broken  and  contrite,* 
and  scorched  Tvitb  the  consuming  fire  of  penitence 
which  bums  up  sin*  The  breaking  is  complete  and 
thorough:  the  stone,  as  Hettinger  says,  *is  split  cross- 
wise, both  in  length  and  breadth,  to  show  that  the 
whole  inward  man  must  be  broken  up  and  all  sin  re- 
pented of/  *  The  breakage  in  the  form  of  the  Cross  can 
scarcely  mean  less  than  that  what  broke  Dante's  heurt 
with  contrition  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Or  to  pat 
it  in  the  theological  formula  of  his  Church,  his  re- 
pentance was  contrition,  not  attrition.  Attrition  is  a 
lower  form  of  repentance:  genuine^  indeed,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  a  true  sorrow  for  sin  and  a  true  purpose 
of  amendment;  but  inferior  as  springing  from  some 


who  wOl  not  confess  Is  guilty  of  a  sort  of  contempt  of  conit,  despiains 
the  summons  of  his  Jndg«  and  the  name  of  hts  S&viour/ 

>  '  Pers^  is  &  colonr  mingled  of  purple  and  of  blaek^  bnt  the  black  pre^ 
dominates,  and  it  is  called  aft^r  it*  {Voim.\  iv.  3U)^  It  la  the  colour  of  th^ 
Fonntaln  of  Wrath  in  /n/.  vlL  103.  Some  derive  It  from  the  lAtiti  per* 
aicum^  a  peach;  others  from  Per^a,  as  Indigo  from  Ind^cm^  Indiaji. 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  Canitrhv^ry  Taks  (L  617),  the  ReY©  ta  dad  In  'm 
long  snrcoto  of  pers,* 

'  Banii*^  ZHiTina  Ccmm^ia^  327  n.  He  derlTea  crrpolo,  €mcked«  fiC 
line  00,  from  'crepacuore,  &  pang  that  breaks  Ihe  heart.* 
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motiTe  lower  than  the  higheat,  the  lovo  and  goodness 
of  God,  such  as  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  shameful- 
Begg  of  siOp  On  the  other  hand,  Contrition  is  *that 
sorrow  for  sin  which  arises  from  consideration  of  God  s 
£(oodne@s  which  sin  has  outraged/  Now  God  s  goodness 
is  most  impressively  seen  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
^hen  Danto  8  heart  is  broken  in  the  form  of  that  cross, 
it  cannot  nie4in  less  than  that  his  sorrow  for  sin  is  a 
kigh  and  genuine  contrition,  which  springs  from  no 
iiiforior  motive  of  fear  or  interest,  but  from  contemplar 
tkn  of  the  atoning  love  of  God  in  Christ.* 

1  The  step  of  Satisfaction.   According  to  the  doctrine 

of  the  Church,  Satisfaction  is    the   payment  of   the 

temporal  penalty  due  to  sin  after  the  eternal  penalty 

haa  been  remitted  by  God.    The  payment  is  made  by 

means  of  good  works  which  are  also  penal;  and  it  is 

called  a  satisfaction  because  it  atones  for  the  injury 

done  to  God,  as  well  as  serves  for  the  reformation  of 

Ehe  sinner.*      Dr.  Moore  in  his  informing    study    on 

'Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher,*  points  out  that  in  this 

third  step  the  poet  virtually  substitutes  Love  for  the 

Church  dc^ctrine  of  Satisfaction.    Not  that  he  denied  it, 

^Bpedally  when  understood  as  the  working  out  of  the 

temaiporal  penal  consequences  of  sin ;  but  simply  that 

L«<3^*e  threw  this  penal  satisfaction  into  the  background. 

'Scinely  Dante  not  without  purpose  substituted  **LfOve" 

fc^m^*' Satisfaction  "  as  the  third  step,  not  indeed  denjring 

la^  latter*  but  bringing  into  prominence  the  fact  that— 

fofo  d'atnor  conipia  in  im  pun  to 
Ci6  che  dee  aatfafar  chi  qui  s'aBtaUa. :  {Purg.  vu  38,  36) 

^^*J  aka  that  "  sins  which  were  many  were  forgiven  to 

^  9mmma^  ill,  Bu^ppL  q.  I.  a.  1,  Aquinas  takes  ConiriHo  In  Its  etj- 
^^Sleml  seQ£«  of  grlDding  lo  powder,  to  bring  out  the  completeness  of 
^^%iiitont*a  bi'eak  witli  iin.    A  HHHon  U  d  tscussed  ia  &rt,  3  of  the  s&mo 


tl^*  tHn*  (▼.  SI  (so  Heb.  Lxx  and  Vulg,,  "  Authorised,"  iv^  27)  Is  the 
^^T^Wtal  |Mfl*ftge  for  the  doctrine  that  imvu  has  the  power  ot  making 
fkt^^^tWrtkia  for  sin  by  good  works.  *•  Therefore,  O  king,  let  my  counsel 
Iri^^^^  iHee,  imA  rvide^m  th^r  sln^  by  Justice,  uid  thf  poTTerelUea  bjshow- 
*-^^  Ittftdncfis  to  thf  poor."*  For  the  change  of  *  break  off*  (A.Y.)  to 
Mse  Um  reaftoii»  stated  in  Uie  note  to  this  passage,  Caih.  IHct^ 


^TTCM 
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one  that  loved  muck*"  {Luke  vii  i7)<  In  other  words,  h^ 
associatos  ^'Satisfaction"  more  with  the  inward  eonditioH 
of  heart  than  with  outward  acts/ '  AE  this  Is  aymbolm&mm 
by  the  porphyry 

as  flaming  red 
As  blood  which  from  a  vein  m  giiskmg  forth. 

It  is,  in  Miss  Rossettre  words  alretidy  quoted,  *Love  a 
aflame  oifering  up  in  Satisfaction  the  life-blood  of  bod; 
soul,  and  spirit/  To  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  referenc-* 
is  to  the  bloody  scourgings  of  great  penitents  i&  t^ 
degrade  the  subject  to  that '  severity  to  the  body '  whicti 
St.  Paid  declares  to  be  *not  of  any  value  against  tb^ 
indulgence  of  the  flesh/  * 

Before  passing  on,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
it  is  by  accident  that,  while  the  lowest  and  highest  stepi 
are  of  noble  and  costly  stones,  marble  and  porphyry, 
that  between  them  is  a  mere  common  rugged  rock  to 
which  Dante  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  a 
name.  When  we  remember  that  the  conmion  nameleiaa 
rock  18  symbolic  of  his  own  heart,  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  that  it  was  chosen  in  humflity  and  self-abaae- 
ment ;  whereas  the  noble  stones  represent  noble  things 
— ^the  white  marble,  the  clear  mirror  of  conscience ;  and 
the  blood-red  porphyry,  the  royal  law  of  Love< 

We  come  now  to  the  climbing  of  the  stairs,  which  is 
accomplished  by  Virgil  drawing  his  companion  up  '  with 
good  will/  Allegorically  this  means  that  it  is  the  dictate 
of  ReaBon  to  submit  to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  in  its 
three  parts,  Confession,  Contrition,  and  Satisfaction, 
On  the  highest  step  Dante  smote  himself  thrice  upon 
the  breast  in  token  of  the  threefold  sin  of  thought* 
word^  and  deed ;  ®  and  then^  casting  himself  devoutly 

^  studies  in  Dante,  2nd  Seriea*  p.  47*  The  traiuslatioin  of  tho  conplet 
quoted  is  given  on  p,  81, 

*  CoL  11,  23.  The  Church  denies  that  this  satisfaetion  hj  the  penitent 
Is  any  disparagement  of  that  made  by  Chriati  '  Kelther  la  this  satisfac- 
tion,' says  the  Couneil  of  Tnent^  *  which  we  discharge  for  onr  sins  ao  our 
own  as  not  to  be  through  Jbsus  Christ.  For  we  who  can  do  nothlnir  of 
ouFielTaa  as  of  ourselves,  caji  do  all  things  with  the  co-operation  of  HLoi 
Who  strength eneth  us.  Thus  man  bath  not  wherein  to  gloiry«  but  ftU  our 
glorying  fa  in  Christ ;  in  Whom  we  Uv© ;  in  Whom  we  merit ;  in  Whocn 
we  aatiafy/ 

'  Tills  b  sometimes  refetred  to  the  three  etepa.    Dante  may  have  been 
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«t  *the  holy  feet/  he  begged  the  Angel  to  have  mercy 

IjCipon  him  and  open  the  Gate,    Whereupon  the  Confessor 

nth  hig  sword  inscribed  seven  P s  on  Dantea  brow, 

csommanding  him  to  wash  away  the  'wounds*  when  he 

%M  within.    The  seven  P's  are  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

<jJ6cc«f€i),  one  of  which  is  to  be  purged  away  on  each  of 

the  Seven  Terraces  inside  the  Gate.    The  moral  idea  is 

that  these  sins,  hithert^i  e^irefully  concealed,  are  now  in 

^nfession  written  openly  upon  the  forehead  by  Him 

who  'sets  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  His  countenance'; 

and  the  instrument  by  which  the  revelation  is  made  is 

that  word  of  God  which  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged 

ord,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 

pirit,  and  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 

hi?  heart 

The  passage  about  the  keys  is  important  enough  to 
be  quoted : 

Aah^Sf  or  earth  when  it  is  dug  out  dry, 

Would  he  of  one  colour  with  his  vegtment, 

And  troBk  beneatli  this  he  drew  forth  two  keys. 

The  one  was  of  gold,  and  the  other  was  of  sllyer ; 

First  with  the  white,  and  after  with  the  yellow. 

He  did  ao  to  the  gate  that  I  was  eatisAed. 

•  Whensoever  one  of  these  keys  faileth. 

Bo  tb&t  £t  ttiTDs  not  rightly  in  the  lock,* 

Said  he  to  us,  *  this  passage  doth  not  open. 

More  predoufl  is  the  one,  but  the  other  needs 

Ebcceeding  art  and  wit  ere  it  unlocks* 

For  it  IS  that  which  doth  the  knot  unloo&e* 

From  Peter  I  hold  them  ;  and  he  said  to  me  to  err 

Rather  in  openings  than  Ln  keeping  locked^ 

If  onlf  the  people  at  my  feet  fall  down.'* 

Thomas  Aquinas    discusses    the  question    of    the 
iber  of  the  keys  and  decides  in  favour  of  two,  *one 

thlakins(>f  St.  Benuird's  three  cocditiona  of  perfect  confession :  humllitj, 
atiSkpUcI^,  faith  {Caniiea  Canttcarum,  Serm.  xvi). 

'  PufUL  ix.*  115-129,  There  is  a  kind  of  play  upon  the  word  ingegno  in 
Ilti«  USk  It  ftieiinftf  fl^  |.riuislated»  *  wit '—the  whdom  necej^sary  In  one 
who  li  to  wtt^h  thi«  and  assign  eatia  f ac  tSona  for  t  h  cm.  But  al^ '  i^t^g^gvytk 
dtSa  cA«CM«*  metuiB  the  key- bit— the  part  which  enters  the  lock  and  aotfl 
on  Ite  imnbtew  And  bolte.  Thia  wit*  tbereforei  is  the  key- hit,  whit^h 
dkoola  Iwdl  iho  bolts  hf  truly  weighing  the  sins  and  assigning  the  prgper 
dltfdidlne  of  penance.  What  that  ia  in  Dante*s  opinion,  the  Seveii 
I  stow  OS. 
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of  which  pertains  to  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  him 
who  is  to  be  sbsolved,  and  the  other  to  the  absolution 
itself/^    This  latter  is  the  golden  key  of  Dante,  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose,  the  gold  representing  the  in- 
finite preciousness  of  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christy  in 
virtue  of  which  alone  authority  to  absolve  is  given  to 
the  Church,    The  silver  key,  though  less  precious,  as 
the  inferior  raetal  implies,  is  that  which  demanils  the 
greater  art  and  wisdom.    It  is  the  key  of  knowledge  of 
the  fitness  of  the  penitent^  the  genuineness  of  his  re- 
pentance, the  comparative  guilt  of  his  sins,  and  the 
amount  and  qntUity  of  the  penitential  discipline  neces- 
sary to  render  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  God. 
All  this  is  what  Dante  me^ns  when  he  says  the  silver 
requires  'art  and  wit'  because  it  'unlooses  the  knot^ — 
the  snare  and  entanglement  in  which  sin  has  knotted 
up  the  conscience  and  life.    The  priest  'has  to  decide 
according  to  the  principles  of  an  elaborate  casuistry 
which  he  haa  studied  for  years,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  examined  by  his  superiors,  before  he  enters  the 
conf essionaL*  *     In  the  natural    order  of  things,  this 
silver  key  of  science  must  be  used  before  the  golden  key 
of  authority;  and  unless  both  turn  in  the  lock  the  gate 
remains  closed,  the  absolution  is    not  valid.     In  the 
Inferno  Dante  gives  a  striking  example  of  the  fatal 
results  of  using  one  key  only.    Pope  Boniface  vul,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  held  the  golden  key  of  authority, 
and  used  it  to  promise  pardon  by  anticipation  for  the 
sin  be  was  persuading  Count  Guide  of  Montefeltro  to 
commit.    Had  he  used  the  silver  key  of  science,  he 
would  have  kno^'u,  as  the  demon  puts  it  who  Bmmed  the 
Count*s  soul  at  death,  that 

*  Who  repents  not  catmot  be  absolved, 
Nor  can  one  repent  and  will  at  once, 
Because  of  the  contradiction  which  consents  110U'  * 

In  plain  words,  absolution  has  no  validity  unless  it 
based  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  facts  of  the  cabb. 
On  tJie  other  hand,  Dante  did  not  believe  tb.mt  a  man 


»  Summa,  Ui,  Supply  q,  xrU.  a.  % 
>  III/;  xxvU.  118-120. 


«  CaiA.  Diet  p.  TOa 
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coiiJd,  m  it  were,  fMlminister  absolution  to  himBelf.  In 
Par  \\  55-57,  discussing  the  commutation  of  Vows,  he 
cappesgly  warns  against  the  attempt : 

*But  lat  not  ajiy  shift  the  btirdeD  od  his  ihouldar 
At  bis  own  judgmenti  without  the  turning 
Both  of  the  white  key  and  of  the  yellow** 

From  the  Church's  point  of  view  the  reiison  is  obvious. 
Hq  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his  own  cs^ne — his  conscience 
is  an  interested  party*  'The  sacrament  [of  Penance]  is 
ty  its  very  nature    similar  to  a  criminal  trial:    the 

li>enit©nt  is  at  once  accuser,  defendant,  and  witness  j 
hile  the  priest  is  the  judge.    When  the  penitent  has 

declared  himself  to  be  guUty,  and  appeals  for  mercy  on 

hthe  ground  of  repenttmce,  it  is  for  the  priest  to  decide 
fc^'helher  the  case  is  one  for  forgiveness  or  retention  of 
^e  crime,  and  also  to  determine  the  satisfaction  to  be 
liuide  in  case  of  absolution/  *  For  this,  knowledge  and 
^othority  are  both  necessary,  the  silver  key  and  the 

>      8t  Peter's  instructians  to  the  Confessor  are  that  he 
',  if  he  err  at  all,  upon  the  side  of  mercy,  if  only  the 
rs  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet.    It  is  possible 
t  thei"e  is  a  reference  to  the  third  class  of  penitents 
the  Primitive  Church  known  as  the  'prostrate*  or 
lers';"  but  the  moi^l  idea  is  that  the  Gate  is  to 
_      0{iened  to  any  one  who  bears  the  m.arks  of  genuine 
^^mmlity  and  self-abasement  for  sin.    *  The  possibility  of 
^rmt  in  the  angel,*  as  Plnmptre  says,  *  rises  from  the 

|**ct  that  he  is  thought  of,  not,  so  to  speak,  in  his  angoHc 
*^ture^  but  as  the  representative  of  the  priestly  con- 
usor/ When  he  opens  the  Gate,  he  tells  them  that  he 
^  A  Mawuai  of  CathoHc  Thiology,  by  Wilhelm  and  Scannell,  U.  471. 
.  *  Sfte  AOt6  on  p.  79. 
M    '  Luke  \x*  mi  Beb.  vi  i  @,  etc 


t^  maiiy  solemn  warnings  of  Scripture  against  the 
«wJtward  look.  True  penitence  is  a  completa  and  final 
tweak  with  the  past ;  and  'no  man,  havmg  put  Ins  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.'*    Hie  warning,  of  course,  cannot  be  addressed 


[fa 
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bo  fiools  in  Purgatory,  since  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
genumeness  of  their  repentance^  and  their  state  of  grace 
is  secure:  Dante  is  reaUy  thinking  of  himself  and  of 
souls  still  subject  to  the  imperfect  and  delusive  repent- 
ances of  this  earthly  life. 

When  *  the  holy  gate '  swung  upon  ita  hinges,  Dante 
tells  us  that  it  roared  more  slirilly  than  the  gates  of  the 
public  treasury  of  Rome  on  the  Tarpeian  hill  when  '  tho 
good  Metellus'  vainly  endeavoured  to  defend  it  from 
Cseear.^  He  explains  this  harsh  grating  sound  by  the 
statement  that  *  the  bvU  love  of  souls  disuses  *  the  door  ; 
in  other  words,  penitents  are  so  few  that  the  Gate  is 
seldom  opened,  and  the  hinges  grow  rusty  and  shriU ; 
'  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it-'  It  is  probaUjr 
for  the  same  reason  that  when,  in  a  Uttle,  he  reaches 
the  First  Terrace,  he  finds  it,  far  as  his  eye  oould  see^ 
to  right  and  left,  'more  solitary  than  roads  through 
deserts/^ 

At '  the  fiarst  thunder '  of  the  disused  hinges,*  he  turned 
sEently  toward  it^  and  through  the  opening  Gate  heard 
a  burst  of  sweetest  music,  as  when  one  listens  at  a 
cathedral  door,  'when  people  singing  with  the  organ 
stand,'  Sometimes  h©  catches  the  words,  and  sometimes 
they  are  lost  in  the  oi^an-musie,  but  he  recognizes  that 
the  hymn  is  the  Te  Deum  latidanms-  This  hynm  had  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  according  to  the  tradition  that 
it  was  composed  by  St  Ambrose  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Augustine's  conversion.  St.  Augustine's  own  words 
about  the  power  which  the  music  he  beard  in  the 
Church  at  Milan  had  over  him,  may  have  been  in  the 
poet  s  mind : '  O  how  I  wept  in  Thy  hymns  and  eanticlee^ 
deeply  touched  by  the  voices  of  Thy  Church,  sweetly 
resounding !  Those  voices  flowed  into  my  ears,  and  the 
truth  distilled  into  my  heart,  and  thence  the  affection 

'  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  iii,  153-157, 167, 168* 

*  M&tt,  viL  14 ;  Purg.  x.  21. 

^  Some  take  *al  prioici  tuono'  to  mean  '  to  the  Erst  tone*  of  the  muaie 
within,  but  wroagly,  Dante  is  yet  outsida  the  Gate*  At  the  first  grating 
soand  pf  the  hingee  he  tamed  Intentljr  to  it,  Aa  It  opened  thec«  C3ua% 
throngb  to  him  the  sound  of  sweet  moslc 


[my  devotion  broke  forth,  and  tears  ran  down,  and 
Ippj  was  I  therein,'  ^    Dante  does  not  say  who  were 
!  singers.    We  naturally  think  of  the  Angola,  in  ful- 
ihnmt  of  the  saying  that  *  there  is  joy  In  the  presence 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth*' 
at  it  is  possible  that  the  singers  are  the  souls  upon  the 
itain  chanting  the  Te  Dewtn  in  joy  that  a  sinner 
i  begun  his  purgatorial  discipline,  just  as  afterwards 
find  them  singing  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  when  a 
litent  has   fulfilled    it,  and  is  ready  to  ascend  to 
It  is  obvious  that  the  music  here  stands  in 
ntional  cK>ntrast  to  the  song  of  Casella  down  on  the 
s:  the  one  is  a  hindrance  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
the  other  draws  the  penitent  joyfully  through 
Jiieopen  door,  eager  to  begin  his  purifying  pain-^    The 
I  of  what  Aquinas  calls  'deliberation*  is  over,  the 
ation  due  to  the  semi-paralysis  of  the  wUl  through 
habit;*   and  'the  poets  cross    the  boundaiy-Une 
tt  separates   regret   from    repentance*  aspiration 
energy,  mere  desire  from  consecrated  resolve/ 
e  bears  the  clanging  of  the  gate  *is  it  closes  behind 
,  but  there  is  no  turning  back ;  his  repentance  is  not 
I  repented  of,  and  he  sets  himself  resolutely  to  the 
of  his  soulp  a  task  at  once  of  joy  and  pain. 


.  L  UMJ-133.    See  pp.  31^;  BO-61, 


^IWg. 


"  Purg.  XX.  130, 
The  contrast  to  the  Inferno  la 
t^looft.    Here  there  aaeends  praise  bo  God  for  s&ivatton ;  there  Be 
'"•lifid  bj  th©  lost  OS  the  author  of  their  misery : 

God  they  bluBphcined  and  their  progenitorSt 

The  human  race,  the  plac^,  the  time,  th^e  seed 

Of  their  engendering  and  o£  their  blrthl  (ItL  103-105). 

HU  q.  cjciiL  »*  7, 


CHAPTER   XI 
Tebrace  I— Pride 


1.  The  Whip  and  Bridh  ofPtide 

When  the  Ghit©  closed  behind  them,  the  poets  fan 
themselves  in  a  pass^e  formed  by  a  cleavage  in 
rocky  ramparts  which  encircled  the  base  of  Pui^atoiyJ 
proper*    The  eonf ormation  of  the  pathway  is  so  peculiar| 
that  it  must  have  some  symbolic  signiBcanoe ; 

Wb  mounted  upw&rd  throiigh  a  rifted  rock 
Which  was  moving  on  the  one  ^ide  and  the  other. 
Even  as  a  wa^e  that  recedes  and  draws  near^^ 

The  idea  that  the  path  was  heaving  in  actual  motib' 
like  the  sea  is  out  of  the  question.  Dante  simply  mean! 
that  the  ground  here  and  there  rose  wave-like  on 
side  of  the  road,  and  fell  away  into  a  hollow  on  thi 
other,  Virgil  says  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  thii 
peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  by  keeping  to  the  side  o 
which  the  wave  fell  away :  in  other  words,  they  mu^ 
zigzag,  now  here  now  there,  according  as  the  hollow 
the  undulation  swept  from  side  to  side.  The  symbolisn 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Terrace  to  which  tbi 
path  ascends.  Dante  calls  the  cleft  the  *  needle's  eye ' 
and  if  it  led  up  to  the  Terrace  of  Avarice,  we  would 
onoe  connect  it  with  our  Lord*s  sajring,  *  It  is  easier  foi 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  foi 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,*^  ani 
perhaps  interpret  the  undulations  in  the  path  as  th* 
fluctuations  of  wealth*  But  the  Terrace  to  which  i 
leads  is  that  of  Pride,  and  by  this  the  meaning  musl 

»  Ptttv.  JL  7  0,  *  Matt  xlJC.  31. 
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te    det€rnimed.      Translated    into    plain    unfignrative 

language  it  comes  to  this.    The  first  sin  to  be  broken 

*ft*r  repentance    is  Pride^  for    until  thia  root-sin   is 

lOtiBlied  no    other  can  be  conquered.     But  it  is  not 

■a«ilf  crushed  i   for  some  time  after  conversion  the 

foul  rises  and  falls  on  alternate  moods  of  Pride  and 

Humility ;  on  tliis  side  the  *  proud  waves'  svsrell,  on  that 

W^ej  fall  humbljr  away.    It  requirea,  as  Virgil  says,  *  a 

^tUe  art/  to  keep  to  the  side  that  recedes,  that  iSj  to 

the  bellow  of  Humility ;  and  this  effort  to  avoid  the 

heights  of  Pride  so  retarded  their  steps  that  when 

they  emei^ed  from  the  needle's  eye,  the  waning  moon 

had  sunk  to  resU  and  it  was  three  hours  after  sunrise. 

Hhnte's  evident  Intention  is  to  indicate  the  way  in 

'^S'hieh,  immediately  after  repentance,  alt-emate  waves 

of  Pride  and  Humility  prevent  the  soul  from  beginning 

once  the  purifying  discipline. 

Wlen  the  POgrima  emerged  from  the  needle  s  eye  on 

toflie  open  where  the  Mountain  gathered  itself  back- 

"worf,  they  found  themselves  on  a  level  Terrace  which 

Haute  describes  as  of  a  width  *a  human  body  three 

tuneg  told  would  measure/  that  is,  seventeen  or  eighteen 

f€€ft,  Everj^Mng  tends  to  humble  his  pride.    His  climb 

fTom  the  gate  had  wearied  him,  and  revealed  how  small 

hi*  «tore  of  spiritual  strength,     Vii^il  and   he  were 

4like  ignorant  of  the  way :  the  natural  Reason  of  Man 

te  humbled  by  discovering  how  little  discernment  it  has 

'*J  spiritual  things.    Then,  too,  the  loneliness  of  the  new 

^^  oppresses  them :  '  as  far  as  his  eye  could  wing  its 

^h^V  to  riglit  or  left  of  the  circling  Terrace^  it  was 

*iuore  ioiitary  than  roads  through  deserts/  ^    The  moral 

^  undoubtedly  is  that  few  indeed  are  the  souls  who 

•fit  theniBelves  to  the  breaking  of  their  pride.    St»  Peter's 

"*te  down  below  grated  harshly  through  disuse,  and 

'^t*  when  leaving  the  Terrace  laments  the  fewness  of 

*^  who    accept   the   invitation   of    the    Angel   of 

KumiBty.^ 

The  order  of  the  Terraces  up  the  Mountain  side  has 
***^  indicated  in  the  introductory  note,  but  we  may 


'  Fur^.  X.  17-27, 
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remind  oiiraelves  of  it  here  in  order  to  brmg  out 
specially  the  reason  why  Pride  is  the  lowest  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins^  and  therefore  the  farthest  from  God, 
Dante  divides  sins  into  sins  of  the  fleeb  and  of  the 
Bpirit.  Highest  of  all  h©  sets  the  more  material 
physical  sins  of  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  SensnaUty, 
lying  more  npon  the  surface  of  our  nature ;  the  spirit 
sins  in  proportion  as  they  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
are  set  lower,  Anger,  Envy,  and  Pride;  while  between 
the  two  stands  Sloth,  as  having  affinities  to  both.  Pride 
is  set  lowest  as  the  root  of  all  the  rest^  Aqmiiad  regards 
it  as  the  greatest  of  all  sins  because  it  is  'a  turning^ 
away  from  Grod  merely  because  one  will  not  be  subjc 
to  God  and  to  His  rule';  and,  diBcnsaing  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  'capital'  sin,  he  declares  it  to  he  the 
fountain-head  of  all  evil;  •Considering  the  universal 
influence  of  pride  upon  all  vices,  Gregory  has  not  num- 
bered it  among  the  other  capital  sins,  but  has  ranked 
it  as  queen  and  mother  of  all  vices.  Hence  he  says« 
♦'When  the  queen  of  vices,  pride,  has  fully  overcome 
and  captured  a  heart,  she  presently  hands  it  over  to  ba^ 
laid  waste  by  her  generals,  the  seven  principal  vie 
whence  multitudes  of  other  vices  have  their  origin*"'* 
Spenser  s  *Pryde  Duessa,'  riding  forth  as  Queen  with 
her  *  six  wizards  old '  of  the  Deadly  Sins,  is  little  more 
than  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  passage.  Her  coaeh 
of  state  is  drawn  hy  *  six  unequall  beasts/  ridden  hy  her 
*  six  sage  Counsellours,*  two  and  two  abreast :  in  front, 
Idlenesse  on  his  Asse  and  Gluttony '  on  a  filtbie  Swyne*; 
behind  these.  Lechery  *upon  a  bearded  Gote'  and 
Avarice  'upon  a  CameU  loaden  all  with  gold';  and 
flnally  and  nearest  to  their  Queen  as  likest  her  bx 
nature,  Envy  *upon  a  ravenous  Wolfe'  and  'fierce 
revenging  Wrath  upon  a  Lion,  loth  for  to  be  led ' :  the 
whole  *  laesy  teme'  driven  on  by  'Sathan  with  a  smart- 

>  Summa,  fML  q,  cbciL  a,  fl,  8-  Dr.  Moore  not^  that  St,  Gtegonr  and 
other  writers  distlngubh  *  the  generic  term  Pride  (Superbia)  from  the 
speclflc  vice  of  Vainglory  (manis  gloria).''  Also  that  he  regiaidfl  them  am 
springiog  from  one  another  In  the  following  order :  ValngloiT-,  'Bnv^Tv 
Anger,  Gloominess  (rrfstitia)^  Avarice,  Gluttony,  JUiist— Pride,  ot  eonrse, 
being  their  oominon  root  (Stvid Us  in  Dante ^±^6.  Series,  p^  WT^  The  whole 
liiseuasioQ  of  I>aiite'a  OlassLacation  of  Sins  should  be  read. 
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ing  whip  in  band/  ^  This  simply  puts  in  pictorial  form 
what  Danta  means  by  setting  Pride  on  tbe  lowest  of 
tJae Terraces;  she  is  the  Queen  of  all  the  other  sins,  and 
lamttl  her  power  is  broken  it  is  uselesiii  to  attempt  to 
fereak  theirs.  As  we  shall  see,  the  erasing  of  this  first 
I*  from  Dante's  brow  ahnoet  obliterates  the  remaining 
six,  and  makes  the  climbing  of  tbe  hill  easier  far  than 
'^dkii^  on  the  level, 

The  moment  the  poets  emerged  from  the  needle's  eye, 
Uant^ts  attention  was  arretted  by  the  fact  that  the 
^mbaDkment  which  rose  right  opposite  him  to  the  next 
Terrace,  was  of  white  marble  and  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture^ which  would  have  put  Nature's  self  t^  shame. 
Tliey  represent  pre-eminent  examples  of  Humility,  the 
special  virtue  to  be  gained  on  this  Terrace;  while  on 
t Jhe  broad  pavement  beneath  their  feetj  also  of  white 
>*iarble,  are  carved  with  equal  vividness  great  instances 
*^f    the   ruin  wrought  by  Pride,      On   every  Terrace 
sin^ilarly  contrasted  subjects  of  contemplation  are  given 
to  the  penitents  as  a  means  of  grace :  examples  of  the 
"^i^rtiie  which  they  seek,  as  a  'scourge'  to  drive  them  on 
«i  pursuit  of  it ;  and  examples  of  the  ruin  caused  by  the 
correijponding  vicCj  as  a  'bridle'  to  hold  them  in  from 
iti>     The  words  '  scourge '  and  *  bridle '  are  applied  to  the 
examples  in  tbe  Terrace    of   Envy,  but  as  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  all,  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  use 
*^m  tliroughout* 
^our  points  of  correspondence    in    I'espect  of   this 
•^m^e  *  and  *  bridle  *  are  pointed  out  by  commentators. 
Mid  may  b^  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr,  Moore,  whose 
^tenegtijig   discussion   of   them   should    be    carefully 
*tudiei^ 

f*i  '  Examples  of  the  Virtue  are  found  at  the  beginning 
_5j^^ch  Cornice^  and  those  of  Vice  at  the  end,'  This 
Jv^^t'  b  probably  significant.    It  may  indicate  that  for 

^  Purifyhig  of  the  soul  the  coutemphitiou  of  Virtue  is 

l*^*<Tk  Qu€tn€t  Book  i.  Canto  iv.     Hotice  the  order:  the  sins  of  the 

^^^^  *^  oeareat  to  their  Queen,  those  of  the  flesh  more  remote.    It  la 

^^'**ilbfcll|'  the  some  In  iden  ixs  Dante's  arrangement  of  them  on  the 

tin  £>ani^  2ad  Seriesi  pp.  2Sl~25a 
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more  powerful  than  that  of  Vice.  This  does  not  iuaply 
that  it  must  com©  first  in  time— the  Proudj  for  instance, 
meditate  fir^t  on  the  Vii  e  and  its  fruits.  It  me^ns  that 
meditation  on  goodness  has  greater  purifying  power 
than  the  contemplation  of  evil, 

(2)  'There  is  a  studied  correspondence  between  the 
numbers  of  these  examples* — that  is,  the  numbers  of 
'  scourge '  and  *  bridle/  The  only  Terrace  which  forms 
an  exception  is  the  Sixth,  that  of  Gluttony,  In  thaj 
rest,  either  the  fu^tual  numbers  correspond,  or  thej 
are  carefully  arranged  in  corresponding  groups.  The 
present  Terrace  gives  the  moat  striking  instance  of  this 
pooping :  three  examples  of  Humility  are  shown,  and 
then  a  much  larger  number  of  examples  of  Pride  are 
thrown  into  three  corresponding  groups  by  a  certain 
artificial  synunetry  of  the  lines,^ 

(3)  'Sacred  and  profane  instances  are  balanced  and 
interchanged/  This  springs  from  Dante*8  conviction 
that  God  has  not  left  the  heathen  world  without  a 
witness  in  the  law  of  Nature  written  on  the  heart* 
Heathen  examples  of  Vices  and  Virtues  therefore  alter^ 
nate  symmetrically  with  those  dra^vTi  from  Scripttira 
*The  explanation  of  this,'  as  Dr.  Moore  says,  'is  that 
one  was  held  by  Dante  to  be  as  much  under  the  guidance 
of  God  s  Providence  aa  the  other.  There  is  surely  much 
truth  and  grandeur  in  this  reading  of  human  history* 
One  could  imagine  Dante  pleading  for  it  in  the  language 
of  a  Paul :  "  Is  He  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  He 
not  also  of  the  Gentiles?    Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also,"** 

(4)  *  The  manner  of  their  presentment  [i\€,  of  '  scouarg©  * 
and  'bridle']  is  different  on  every  Cornice,  but  each 
virtue  and  its  related  vice  are  similarly  presented.' 
The  modes  are  as  follows : 

I.  Terrace   of    Pride— sculptures   on   the   marble 
pavement  and  embankment. 

IL  Of  Envy— voices  in  the  air* 
ni.  Of  Anger — visions  of  the  imagination, 
rv.  Of  Sloth — voices  of  the  penitents  themselves, 

)  See  pp,  160-101 

*  Shidies  in  Dajiie^  2nd  SeHeSt  P<  ^« 
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y.  Of  Avarice — voices  of  the  penitents,  proclaiming 
examples  of  Liberality  by  day,  and  of  Avarice 
by  night, 
VI,  Of  Gluttony — voices  out  of  Trees  representing 
Temperance  and  Intemperance, 
mL  Of  Sensuality — the  two  classes  of  the  Sensual 
proclaim  alternately  in  h;-mns  and  greetings 
examples  of  Chastity  and  *  Luxury.* 
AuSx  interesting  question  rises  out  of  this  scheme  of 
xiaeditation.    Have  these  various  modes  of  presentment 
a.ny  inner  connection  with  one  another,  any  gradation, 
for  instance,  to  greater  spirituality  as  one  ascends  ?    At 
ftnst^  we  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative,  because 
tbe  ascent  brings  us  to  the  more  material  and  ea^rnal 
eins.     But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered    that  every 
Terrace  passed  purifies  the  soul   and   therefore   pre- 
stimably  renders  it  capable  of  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
^OTOLi  of  meditiitioD  upon  vice  and  virtue,  from  an  out- 
picture  of  them  as  in  the  sculptures,  to  inward 
ttfictions  which  take  possession  of  the  heart.    The 
following  passage  from  an  interesting  study  of  Dante 
i»  a  suggestive  attempt  to  show  the  deepening  spiritu- 
of  *the  vision  of  the  Ideal'  as  the  soul  aBcends 
Terrace  to  Terrace :  '  Upon  the  rock-walls  which 
ad   the   terrace  of  the  Proud  are  carved  typical 
'Examples  of  humility*    This  is  the  most  external  repre- 
•®^*tiition  of  the  Ideal  in  Purgatory,  and  follows  first 
*'Poii  its  symbolic  prophecy  in  the  dream  of  the  Eagle. 
^**  the  envious  the  ideal  of  mercy  is  proclaimed  by  a 
'^^^'^S^g  voice,  implying  thus  an  internal  sense  which 
^^^kes  possible  its  immediate  recognition.    Meekness  is 
r'^^^abd  in  an  iuward  visioUj  and  when  we  reach  the 
^^*'^^Tice  of   the  Slothful  we  find  that  the  spiritually 
^isoenied  ideal  has  become  a  conscious  inciting  motive* 
^^^iiiek,  quick" — cry  the  eager  spirits— "so  that   the 
^^i».e  may  not  be  lost  by  little  love,"  and  they  spur 
^-'^^iQBelves  to  fresh  ardour  by  recalling  how  **  Mary  to 
^^^  mountain  ran^  and  Csesar,  that  ho  might  subdue 
Uerila,  thrust  at  Marseilles,  and  then  ran  into  Spain.'' 
«  the  eouk  of  those  who  mourn  their  avarice  the  ideal 
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has  become  so  clearly  defined  that  they  themselves 
discern  the  logical  relation  between  the  sin  and  its 
punishnient^  and  begin  to  comprehend  the  fundamental 
principle  of  recoil.  To  the  self -convicted  glutton  even 
temptation  is  turned  into  warning,  and  from  amid  the 
very  branches  of  the  tree  for  whose  fair  fmit  he 
hungers  coraes  the  voice  which  bids  him  pass  on  farther 
without  drawing  near.  The  souls  upon  the  final  terrace 
have  attained  a  higher  sanctification,  for  they  have 
learned  that  subordination  of  the  lesser  to  the  holier 
love  which  destroys  temptation  and  emancipates  the 
sou!  from  the  danger  of  a  fall.  The  meeting  penitents 
do  not  need  to  avoid  each  other,  but  they  "kiss  one 
with  one,  without  staying,  content  with  short  greeting.** 
Moreover,  both  the  gluttonous  and  incontinent  have 
come  to  love  their  purLfjing  pain,  and  have  penetrated 
into  **the  divine  depths  of  the  worship  of  Sorrow," 
The  former  declare  that  the  same  "  wish  leads  them  to 
the  tree  which  led  the  Christ  rejoicing  to  say  Eli" ;  and 
of  the  latter  we  are  told  that  they  vanish  in  the  fire 
"  like  fish  in  water  going  to  the  bottom*"  Thus,  in  each 
advancing  stage  of  development,  the  ideal  becomes  a 
more  internal,  inclusive,  and  inciting  power,**  If  this 
suggestive  gradation  is  established,  it  brings  us  to  this 
interesting  result :  that  while  *  lusts  of  the  flesh'  are  the 
last  to  be  purged  out  of  human  nature,  the  modes  of 
meditation  hy  which  they  are  met  and  conquered  arti 
inci*easingly  inward  and  spiritual,  as  if  in  fulfihnent 
of  St.  Paul's  command,  'Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.' ^ 

Betuming  to  the  First  Terrace,  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  the  material^  colour,  and  arrangement  have  some 
symbolic  meaning.  The  marble  may  represent  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  Pride  inevitably  creates ;  or,  perhaps, 
more  generally  the  costly  stones  and  carvings  with 
which  proud  men  love  to  build  and  adorn  their  faousea. 
The  white  colour  is  difficult  to  understand.  That  it  haa 
no  meaning  is  impossible  to  believe,  when  we  remember 
the  symbolic  colours  of  the  three  steps  below*  and  the 
»  A  Study  ofDmUe,  Susan  E.  Blow^  pp.  55,  56,  *  Gal*  ▼.  Vk 
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-livid-coloared  rock  of  the  Terrace  of  Envy  above.  Per- 
hitps  we  may  come  neiir  the  idea  if  we  compi^re  and 
contruMt  it  with  the  whita  vesture  of  the  Angel  of  this 
Tmrmse^  Theit>  ii*  littlo  doubt  that  hvive  white  has  ite 
issnal  symbolic  significanee  as  the  colour  of  Faith :  the 
Angel  18  the  Angel  of  Humility,  und  the  very  meaning 
of  humility  i^  fatth  in  God,  t-o  the  exclumon  of  faith  in 
i»elf.  But  faith  in  wolf  is  the  ossence  of  Pride ;  and  of 
this  tfilaa  faith  the  hard  cold  w^hi tenets  of  the  marble 
may  be  the  BymboL  The  arrangement  of  the  Torrao^ 
Im  iftmple  and  obvious.  The  humble  are  exalted,  their 
lom^line^it  carved  upon  the  high  marble  walL  The  proud 
ore  cast  down  and  their  story  told  upon  the  pavement, 
and  proud  penitent  souls  tread  them  underfoot*  Their 
abaaement  ia  no  common  one,  for  Dante  compares  the 
flcolptiires  to  those  placed  over  the  dead  to  tell  what 
they  onoD  were  in  life.  Thus  was  it  with  those  carved 
upon  the  pavement:  *  the  pride  of  life*  is  over  for  ever 
— they  U©  here  now  in  the  hist  humiliation  of  disath.^ 

We  eome  now  to  the  'scourge"  or*  whip 'of  Pride — 
the  great  ezamplee  of  Humility  which  urge  the  peni- 
tonlB  on  in  puniutt  of  thi%t  virtue*  As  on  every  Terrace, 
the  flrsft  and  Mupreme  example  is  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  represents  the  highest  reach  and 
perfection  of  human  virtue,*  The  scene  which  meets 
Dtmte  the  moment  he  emerges  from  the  needle g  eye  k 
the  AnnQndation,  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  embank* 
dent  eo  Itvingly  that  Gabriel  Memed  to  be  flftying  Ave^ 
and  Bern  ancilUi  Lhi  wtu«  impreeeed  on  the  Virgin's 

M^fV.xtL8i»m    Camp.  xxiz.  IIQ^  elc  >  Pufy,  sit  K^M, 

'  tbii  WMxraUon  of  Mary  mtMOm  htvvd  cm  pMMinai  In  Uie  J^p^tttimm 

Bmim  Mmrim  ViruMm  of  St.  BonATtniuni,     A  fiuiclltil  plajr  In  miidd  oo 

Ite  fMwtiig  of  Um  ttASM  MarlA:  *  Domlnn  cf«&ta]ii  ooialbQH  MilHil,  tn- 

«t  aiaiv  MdMrutu  BfiirituJiJiLeA  et  Mart*  hotninibuA  (st 

h  oOklftlttar,  m%  MatIa  QHgrlin  UluniUiAlHx  Mt  wtemallior,  «t 

ute  omaiioa  wt  Hominm  uiilv«rMlll«r '  (LkC.  ML},    Himi  tMr 

I  lo  basr  mieb  %  luuvie  \a  shown  \3^  hw  portei  trMdom  tt&m 

i0Milj6tiutto»tt«litJ]«pow«rof  tha  ofvpotHo  vIrtiiM :  *09B* 

I  v6|P»  t*m  pU  TooftiA  ert  BUrtJi.     IpM  enlm  mt  VaHa, 

TtUo  eAralt,  ei  oetnl  vtitttto  d^mit*     IpM,  Inqnun,  «•! 

stplioi  ▼Ittli  cApttAllbitft  fnlt  tmHignliitni»>    Mftrtu  anlia 

ilMi  fun  protauUialiaA*  per  Imnitiltataa;  oeotrm  InvldlAm 

■tnui.  prr  rh&rftAt^tii  *,  eontm  tr«tn  mftOMtttwIityi,  por  lenj- 

V\  ceoti*  acadUm  laiialotiin«iiliti&,  p«r  »M»(luJllftlsai ;  MM^m  00liti» 
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attitude  as  plainly  as  a  seal  on  wax»  The  special 
humility  is  that  of  one  who^  not  regarding  herself  as 
worthy  of  the  great  vocation  which  has  come  to  her* 
yet  accepts  it  meekly  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  personal  humility  of  the  Vii^in 
alone  of  which  Dante  is  thinking :  the  thought  beneath 
is  the  profouuder  humility  of  the  Incarnation.  In  other 
wordsj  the  great  rebuke  of  human  pride  is  the  humility 
of  God  in  becoming  man.  The  first  thing  the  Proud 
have  to  learn  is  that  it  is  this  Divine  lowliness  which 
makes  their  salvation  possible.  Hence  Gabriel  who 
announced  the  Incarnation  is  called 

The  Angel  who  came  to  e&rih  with  the  decree 

Of  the  oiaDy  years  wept  for  peace, 

Which  opened  Keaven  from  its  long  mberdict ;  ^ 

and  Mary,  through  whose  humility  the  Divine  Humility 
became  incarnate,  is  she  '  who  turned  the  key  to  open 
the  high  love,' 

The  two  examples  which  fallow  are  chosen,  after  the 
poet's  manner,  from  sacred  history  and  profane^  and 
represent  respectively  religious  and  moral  humility — 
humility  towards  Ctod  and  man.  The  first  is  David 
dancing  before  the  ark — ^an  example  of  that  enthusiastic 
reverence  for  Divine  things  which  renders  a  man  too 
humble  to  care  for  appearances,  and  utterly  indifferent 
to  human  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  cart  and  oxen  draw- 
ing the  sacred  ark,  the  seven  choirs  of  singers  marching 
on  in  front,  the  incense  smoke  ascending  up  Queen 
Michal  looking  down  in  scorn  from  her  palace  window 
— all  were  carved  upon  the  marble  wall  so  realistically 
that  Dante's  senses  almost  deceived  him  as  he  looked ; 
while,  utterly  indifferent  to  his  wife's  contempt, 

There  was  going  before  the  blessed  yesseU 
Dancing  with  girded  loins,  the  humble  Psalmisti 
And  more  and  leas  than  King  was  he  in  thJd— ' 


STaritiam  tenQi&siin&,  par  panpertatem ;  Maria  contra  golam  temp       ^^ 
stma.  per  sohrleta tern  ;  Maria  contra  luxuriam  caetissima  per  virgin! tat^^ 
falt*(LecL  It.).    Id  LecL  xr.  this  passage  la  expanded^    It  ia  to  be  noted 
that  Dante  follows  the  order  of  the  SeTen  I>eadlj  Slsa  as  here  laid  down* 

*  Purg.  X.  34  36. 

^  Purff.  X,  ms^    In  Uno  57  Dante  refers  to  the  judgment  on  U&xah  tor 
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moTBt  because,  as  we  read  in  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  he  was  girded 

irith  the  ttnen  ephod  of  the  priest ;  and  kss^  because  he 

had  humbly  laid  afiido  his  royal  robes  in  the  preeaoce  at 

his  ttabjeete.    Or,  as  Vernon  says,  *  ho  was  more  than  a 

kin^  M  eeen  by  Qod,  less  than  a  king  in  the  eyes  of  the 

proud  daughter  of  Saul^'  whose  haughty  contempt  for 

JDaviil  is  meant  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  humility  of 

laer  who  is  the  Mother  of  *  the  Son  of  David.' 

Next  io  this  Scriptural  example  of  religious  humility, 
T5nnie  finds  carved  on  the  marble  wall  a  companion 
picture  of  humility  towards  man,  drawn  from  heathen 
wtory^  The  mediffival  legend,  which  Dante  follows 
f,  is  Ihat  one  day  when  the  Emperor  Trajan  on 
in  the  midst  of  his  captains  and  soldiers,  was 
departing  to  conduct  a  campaign,  a  widowi  breaking 
Ihrougli  the  Uirong,  c^iught  him  by  the  foot  and  begged 
for  justice  on  the  murderers  of  her  son-  Not  uu* 
oaiurally  the  Kmperor  wiis  unwiUing  to  detain  a  whole 
mrmjf  but  nluy  my  vigorously  i^epelled  his  objectious  that 
bis  easiscience  was  moved,  and  he  alighted  and  redresned 
her  wrOQgs.  It  is  the  rare  humility  which  will  allow 
nsither  tlie  pressura  of  great  public  enterpHses  nor  the 
lofW  estate  of  tbe  suppliant  to  interfere  with  the  i»K*red 
sUms  of  justiee.  It  in  therefore  humility  towards  man, 
•s  Dmvid*s  was  humility  t<>wards  God.  It  was  this 
*  moved  GTOgoiy  to  his  greiit  victory/  The  coutinuatiun 
of  the  legtrnd  is  that  Gregory  the  Gn>at  so  admired  this 
•ci  of  jujitico  that  he  pruyod  the  heathen  Emperor  oat 
of  Bell,  admiuistered  to  him  the  rit-o  of  Christian  biip^ 
tisEn,  fmtl  thus  seoareil  him  an  en  tranche  into  Paradise* 
Afterwai^ds  in  the  Heaven  of  Just  Kings  when  Dnnte 
saw  tbe  »htning  spirits  shape  themselves  into  tlio  head 
of  lbeim|Mmal  l^^igle,  the  stanysoul  of  Trajan  is  one 
of  five  who  fcimi  the  arched  eyebrow  of  the  bird ;  and 
tbisre  as  here^  be  is  named  immediately  after  David* 
who  fbrms  the  pupil  of  the  Eagle's  eye*    It  is  evident 


pattiss  tatli  Ilia  hiuid  U>  vUftcljr  ib«  ftriE  (£Sfttn.  zf.  ii-iy  In  Spis,  ^HL^ 
*tm  Um  Italkui  OutftoAU/  he  mjn  hla  rabako  of  Uic»  pivktM  da«a  not 
pmm  falBs«Ut7<tf  liwtnvaiiipttosof  Uovli, « lor  bs  tuvovd  ItUa  to  tfas 
v^ltolkskMl^osMiitoidtailll 
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that  in  Daniels  regard  Trajan  was  to  the  heathen  wo 
what  David  was  to  Israel  and  Christendom-^ 

Although  it  is  not  until  the  Pilgrims  are  about  ^^ 
leave  the  Terrace  that  thejr  see  the  'bridle'  of  this  s£^ 
— €!xamples  of  the  rnin  of  Pride  carved  upon  the  pav^^ 
ment — it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  these  nofl>^^ 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  their  connection  witl^^ 
the  three  examplej^  of  Humility  juf^t  described.  Between 
the  two  series  there  is  a  deep  and  significant  paralleli^a 
of  thought,  which  Dante  indicates  by  a  peculiarly  arti- 
ficial and  symmetrical  structure  of  his  verse.  This 
second  series  consists  of  thirteen  instances  of  Pride 
humbled,  the  last  of  which  stands  by  itself  and  must 
be  examined  separately.  The  remaining  twelve  are 
arranged  into  three  groups  of  four  each  by  an  ingemons 
device  of  constiiiction.  The  first  group  of  four  are 
bracketed  together  by  the  word  Vedea  (I  saw)  which 
begins  each  of  the  four  terzine  in  which  they  oro 
narrated.  The  second  four  are  similarly  grouped 
together  by  the  initial  word  O,  and  the  third  by  th^ 
word  Mostrava  (It  showed).  Let  us  look  at  the  three 
in  order. 

The   Vedea  group  consists  of  Lucifer,  Briareus,  the 
Giants,  and  Nimrod  (xii.  25-36) : 

I  saw  that  one  who  was  created  noble 

More  than  all  other  creatures,  down  from  heaven 
Like  Ughtning  fall  upon  one  side. 

I  saw  Briareus  pierced  through  by  the  dart 
Celestial,  Ijiiig  on  the  other  side, 
Heavy  on  the  earth  in  the  chiU  of  deatli. 

I  aaw  Thymbraeus,  I  saw  Pallas  and  Mors, 

StiU  clad  in  armour  round  about  their  father* 
Gazing  on  the  limbs  of  the  Giants  strewn, 

I  saw  Nimrod  at  the  foot  of  his  great  labour. 
As  if  bewildered,  and  looking  at  the  people 
Who  bad  been  prond  with  him  in  6hinar< 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  group  is  the  exact 
moral  antithesis  of  the  humility  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  we  have  the  Annunciation  of  the  Incarnation^ 
the  humility  of  God  leaving  His  throne  in  Heayen  and 

I  Pttfl?.  3C  73-93;  Par.  am.  4348 ;  lOO-ll?, 
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fltooping  to  €4irth  to  bo  '  bom  of  a  woman/  And  in  t-his 
Vmlmi  gtowp  Dante  sete  over  against  this  humility  of 
Ood  which  tbufl  stoops  to  earth,  the  pride  of  Hia  creatures 
which  §€^kei  Ui  sit  npon  Hia  throne  in  Heaven,  Lncif  er^ 
the  Prince  of  the  Beraphinij  rises  in  pride  against  hia 
Maker,  BrtareuA  and  the  Giante  storm  Heaven  to 
dBtlmne  Jupiter.  Nimrod  was  regarded  by  Dante  as 
Um  bttilder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  his  aim  being  to 
cftnb  to  Heaven.  The  obvioufi  contrast,  therefore,  is 
liotirsen  the  pride  of  the  creature  seeking  to  climb  into 
Urn  very  throne  of  God^  and  GcmI  ^  humility  in  leaving 
Hb  tlinme  and  tjeiog  born  on  earth  of  His  own  '  hand- 
maid,' in  order  thftit  He  might  'open  Heaven  from  its 
long  ijEiterdlct.* 

Thb  loadg  ub  t^o  expect  a  similar  antithesis  between 
ihm  second  or  O  group  and  the  humility  of  David 
diieing  before  the  ark, — between  the  humUity  of  joyful 
mad  SlUmriaatte  reverence  for  Divine  things  and  proud 
itesnfit  for  Gkxl  and  the  gods.  This  second  group 
of  Ntobe  and  Saul*  Araehne  and  Behoboam 

O  Kkibct,  wf ill  wlmt  sorrowing  ey«s 

8iiw  I  thwi,  pn graved  upoo  thu  pathway. 
Between  neTen  and  Mewen  thy  children  slAiii  I 

O  8*uJ.  how  ujKja  thine  own  sword  tbem 
DidJit  thou  appeur  dead  tipon  Gilboa, 
Which  theaoelortli  felt  not  ram  nor  d«w  I 

O  gnsd  Arachaeb  wo  did  I  b«hold  theep 

Already  half^^pider,  sad  upon  the  ahreda 
Of  the  worii  which  iU  by  th©©  wa»  wrought ! 

O  Reholiciftm,  now  no  more  appears  to  threaten 
Thina  Imaga  here;  but  full  of  terror 
A  chariot  beam  it  off,  whc^n  none  purtuaii ! 


it  varioua  formn  of  Pride  acc?ording  to 
the  root  tt  Mprings  from.  Niobe*t»  m  the  Datura!  mother- 
fmde  in  th<»  large  number  of  lier  children;  Sauls  that 
of  ihoer  wilftilnetti»  doggecUy  determined  to  have  itm 
own  way;  Amchiie'i  is  pride  of  Art;  and  Hehobo&m's 
li  ihm  pride  of  the  pure  fcml  and  coward*  But  whatever 
Iks  foK&v  tbey  have  this  in  commont  that  they  are  all 
psids  dtiwted  againffi  God.    Niobo  with  her  foturtMH 
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ohildren  boasts  herself  against  Latona  who  had   l^mi^^ 
twoj  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  her  seven  sons  and  sev^n 
daughters  he  slam  around  her,    Saul  refused  to  exeei3t« 
God*6  '  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek,*  and  his  proud  cai-^&er 
of  self-will  darkened  into  madness,  defeat,  and  snieide 
Arachne  challenged  Minerva  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  we^T- 
ing,  and  Pride  turned  her  art  into  the  vain  spinning  of 
spiders'  webs,    Rehoboam's  arrogance  and  folly  ixl   r^ 
jecting  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  broke  up  the  unity 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God^a  sin  which  must  li^*^*® 
been  peculiarly  heinous  to  Dante's  mind.    It  is  obrmou* 
that  this  second  group  of  the  Proud  corresponds  to  tl^^ 
second  example  of  Humility:  it  represents  proud  <J^*' 
ance  and  contempt  of  God  in  direct  antithesis  to  DaV^^* 
humble  and  enthusiastic  joy  in  God,  and  in  His  prc^ti^*^ 
tion  and  worship,  as  symbolized  in  'the  ark  of     t^** 
covenant,' 

We  come  now  to  the  third  or  Mostrava  group,  wli,*^^ 
by  analogy,  ought  to  correspond  to  the  third  oxampl^'  ^ 
Humihty,  As  Trajan  represents  Humility  towards  133^^^ 
so  this  group  represents  Pride  towards  man.  It  eons 
of  Eriphyle  and  Sennacherib,  bracketed  together  becart^ 
both  were  slain  by  their  sons ;  and  Cyrus  and  Holof^^^ 
nes,  similarly  coupled  because  both  met  their  fat© 
the  hands  of  women  (xii*  49-60) ; 

It  showed  stin  further— the  hard  pavement^ 
How  AIcmiBQn  to  bis  mother  costly  made 
The  ill-fated  ornatnent  appear. 

It  showed  how  hia  aonfl  threw  themaeWes 
Upon  Sennacherib  within  the  temple. 
And  how,  when  he  was  dead^  they  left  him  there. 

It  showed  the  ruin  and  the  cruel  alaiighter 

Which  TomjTia  wrought  when  ehe  to  Cyrus  sud : 
*  Blood  thou  dtdst  thirst  for,  and  with  blood  I  fiQ 
thee  1 ' 

It  showed  how  in  rout  the  Assyrians  fled 
After  that  Hoi  of  ernes  had  been  slain. 
And  likewise  the  remnants  of  the  slaughter. 

All  four  represent  Pride  working  haroc  npon  maxikiiid« 
and  therefore  elain  by  human  hancU,  Eriphyle,  bribed 
by  the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia,  sacrificed  to  her 
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LTanity  the  life  of  her  hushaud,  Amphitiraus,  who  beforo 
idying  commandcHl  hi»  son  Alcmseon  to  slay  his  mothor. 
machorib,  Cynis,  and  Halofemes,  "chief  captain  of 
borhodonosor  King  of  the  AagyrianB/  tis  he  m  do- 
ribed  in  th©  Book  of  Judith,  represent  the  nithloea 
prido  of  tymnts  whieh  drenches  the  earth  in  blood  to 
itify  their  lust  of  power  and  empii^ie.  It  adds  to  the 
ir  and  shame  of  their  downfall  that  »ome  are  slain 
bj  the  sons  who  should  protect  them,  and  others  by 
women  who  might  bo  expected  to  shrink  from 
Uooddhod :  the  natural  affections  and  dispositions 
hardened  into  pitilei-tsnefis  by  their  careers  of  pride. 
Ttie  group  ts  meant  to  stand  in  dii-ect  antithesis  to 
the  humility  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  which  made  him 
delay  the  niar^h  of  a  whole  army  that  he  might  do 
to  a  poor  widow,  childless  and  unprotected. 
And  then  tn  one  final  terzina  Do.nte  gives  a  erow^ning 
iplA  ot  tho  eatft8tn>phe  of  Pride— the  downfall  of 
Troy,  the  '  superbum  Ilium  *  of  the  jSneid  (iii.  2, 3).  The 
Hunee  lines  begin  with  the  three  anagrammatic  words 
of  tli0  praeedtng  groups :  V0dea^  O,  Mmlrava  (sdi  61-63): 

I  «^w  Trary  In  n^b^  and  In  eavemi : 
O  III  out  thee  how  bano  and  vile 

It  ihowedt  the  image  wbicb  la  there  dtiicenied  1 


of  the  three  anagrammatic  words  in  DwiU^s 
wsy  of  dedaring  that  all  three  forms  of  Pride  alreiidy 
spoken  of  wore  gathered  together  in  Troy  and  culmi- 
nated in  her  utter  destruction :  Pride  which  would  climb 
to  Uea^^n  and  dnig  God  from  Hin  thn>ne ;  Prido  which 
contemnfl  His  will  and  worshipi  und  abu^ses  His  gifts 
here  on  earth;  and  Pride  which  tramples  undoi*fc»ot 
the  iiarred  ekumii  of  humanity  to  justice  and  mercy.  It 
m  a  warning  to  nations  in  general,  but  to  one  in  par^ 
ticular.  Whici  we  remember  that  Dant4^  always  re* 
|^rd«  Aiens  sa  tho  founder  of  the  Bamiui  Empire,  it 
ie  obvicrai  that  be  in  holding  up  the  fate  of  the  mother^ 
city  as  a  eolemn  warning  to  it#  offspring.  The  lawi 
of  Dhriiie  jadguents  do  not  change  with  the  lapee  oC 
'  WbeoPBeoerer  tho  carcaee  k*— the  dead  body 
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of  a  nfttion  rotting  in  its  sins — *  there  will  the  eaglea 
be  gathered  together/ -—the  vultures  of  war,  fco  dear 
away  the  uncloan  thing,  leet  it  breed  a  monU  pestilence 
and  corrupt  the  world* 

A  still  wider  application  has  been  proposed,  'Mr. 
Toynbeo/  says  Dr.  Moore,  'suggests  that  the  initial 
letters  themselves  [ue.  of  the  words  so  often  used  in 
the  passage,  Vedea,  O,  Mostrava]  have  a  significance, 
vizp  VOM  or  UOMj  ie,  '*  Man»"  Pride  is  the  root-etn  and 
primmval  curse  of  Man,  the  special  cause  of  his  Fall, 
as  it  was  of  that  of  the  Angels  before  him*  ,  .  •  It  seems 
possible  that  Dante  may  have  wished  to  emphaaize  this 
lesson  by  this  artificial  and  anagrammatic  arrangement 
of  the  manifold  types  of  Pride/ ^  It  is  a  suggestion  by 
no  means  too  subtle  and  ingenious  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  mind  ILke  Danta*s.  As  Dn  Moore  points  ont,  this 
anagrammatic  passage  is  'followed  immediately  by  on 
apostrophe  to  the  hu7nan  race  in  the  folly  of  its  pride  * : 

Now  wax  ye  proud,  and  on  with  looks  uplifted. 
Ye  sons  of  Eve,  and  bow  not  down  your  face 
So  that  ye  m&y  behold  ^our  evil  path  I  * 

An  interesting  though  subordinate  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  pronouncement  which  Dante  here  makes 
on  the  Art,  and  especially  the  Sculpture,  of  his  tima 
Buskin  claims  the  poet  as  an  advocate  of  the  theory 
that  Art  is  imitation  of  Nature :  *  There  was  probably 
never  a  period  in  which  the  influence  of  art  over  the 
minds  of  men  seemed  to  depend  less  on  its  merely 
imitative  power,  than  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. No  painting  or  sculpture  of  that  time  reached 
more  than  a  iTide  resemblance  of  reality*  Its  despised 
perspectivop  imperfect  chiaroscuro,  and  unrestrained 
flights  of  fantastic  imagination,  separated  the  artist's 
work  from  nature  by  an  interval  which  there  was  no 
attempt  to  disguise,  and  little  to  diminish.  And  yati 
at  this  very  period,  the  greatest  poet  of  that*  or  perhaps 
of  any  other  age,  and  the  attached  friend  of  its  greatest 


*  M&tt*  xxiv.  2a 


'  Sivdiis  in  DavUe^  Bad  Sertos.  p,  W&, 
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pointer,  who  must  over  and  over  again  have  held  full 
and  free  conversatiou  with  him  respecting  the  ohjeeta 
of  his  art,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  supposed  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection : — 

"  QuflJ  di  patiiiet  fn  miie^troi  a  dl  etile, 

Ohe  ritra^sae  rombre  e  i  tratti,  cb'  ivi 
MirAF  farieno  uno  ingegno  sottile  ? 
Morti  li  raorti,  e  i  vivi  par  can  vivi : 

Non  v^ide  me*  di  me,  chi  vide  il  vero, 
Qia&nt'  io  calcai,  fin  che  chmato  givi." 

^Dante,  PwrgatortQ,  Canto  xil.  L  01. 

••  Whftt  master  of  the  pencil^  or  tha  etyle, 

H&d  traced  the  shades  and  lines  that  might  have  made 
lla©  subtleat  workman  wonder?    Deadt  the  dead^ 
The  Hvhig  seetned  alive ;  with  clearer  view^ 
His  eye  beheld  not  tD?m  beheld  the  trtdh, 
Than  mine  what  I  did  tread  on,  while  I  wont 
Low  bending/'  — Gary* 

^"^Ute  has  here  clearly  no  other  idea  of  the  highest  art 

r'^^n  that  it  ehould  bring  back,  as  a  mirror  or  vision* 

^^^  aspect  of  things  passed  or  absent.    The  scenes  of 

^^*licli  he  speaks  are,  on  the  pavement,  for  ever  repre* 

^^'ited  by  angelic  power,  so  that  the  souls  which  tra- 

^^tse  this  circle  of  the  rock  may  see  them,  as  if  the 

y^^^are  of  the  world  had  been  rolled  back,  and  they  again 

*^<>od  beside  the  actors  in  the  moment  of  action.    Nor 

*^  I  think,"  Ruskin  adds,  'that  Dante's  authority  is 

'^''^solately  necessaiy  to  compel  us  to  admit  that  such 

^*t  as  this  might  J  indeed,  be  the  highest  possible-  What- 

^er  delight  we  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in 

P^ctujree,  if  it  were  but  truly  offered  to  us,  to  remove  at 

^*Ur  will  the  canvas  from  the  frame,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to 

"^^liokl,  fixed  for  ever,  the  image  of  some  of  those  mighty 

^^®Oes  which  it  has  been  our  way  to  make  mere  themes 

'^t  the  artiut's  fancy ;  if,  for  instance,  we  could  again 

^old  the  Magdalene  receiving  her  pardon  at  Christ's 

•^  or  the  disciples  sitting  with  Him  at  the  table  of 

BuutiAtia;  and  this,  not  feebly  nor  fancifully,  but  as 

tt  t»me  silver  mirror  that  had  leaned  againat  the  wall 

^  tbij  chamber,  had  been  miraculously  connnanded  to 
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retain  for  ever  the  colours  that  had  flashed  npon  it 
for  ED  instant,— would  we  not  part  with  our  picture — 
Titian  s  or  Veronese's  though  it  might  be?'* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  Dante's  conception  of 
Art  in  its  highest  form.  The  sculptures  were  so  like 
the  reaMty  that  but  for  the  correction  of  the  other 
senses  his  eyes  would  have  swora  the  choirs  sang,  the 
incense  smoke  rolled  up,  the  Roman  eagles  moved  in 
the  wind.  No  such  Divine  handiwork,  he  de<!lares« 
existed  in  his  day : 

He  who  on  no  new  thing  ha-th  ever  lookad 
Was  the  creator  of  this  visible  Imiguage, 
New  to  us,  because  here  it  is  not  foundi' 

This  verdict  on  the  sculpture  of  his  age  becomes  more 
interesting  when  we  remember  that  Niccola  PLsanoi*  tbo 
man  who  did  for  sculpture  what  Dante's  friend  Giotto 
did  for  painting,  was  but  lately  dead.  Ruskin  calls  him 
'  the  Father  of  Sculpture '  and '  the  Master  of  Naturalisni 
in  Italy/ ^  His  son  Giovanni,  almost  his  father's  equali 
was  still  alive,  and  indeed  may  have  been  engaged  about 
the  time  when  this  passage  was  written,  in  carving 
great  pulpit  for  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  The  works 
father  and  son  were  scattered  through  many  cities  of ' 
Italy — Ksa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  Perugia,  to  name 
no  more,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  so 
deeply  interested  in  Art  as  the  poet  was  unacquainted^ 
with  some  of  them.  He  evidently  believed  that,  how- 
ever great  their  advance  upon  previotis  Italian  work, 
they  were  yet  very  far  from  having  reached  perfect 
fidelity  to  Nature,* 

*  Modem  PatnUrg^  ui.  Pfc,  Iv.  ch.  li.  g  5l 
>  Purg.  X,  Um.  3  V^  d^Amo,  Lect  L  IS,  17. 

*  It  is  fr^uently^  s&ld  that  the  pavement  of  this  Terroce  was  siiggeated 
by  the  fucnoos  pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral;  but  Mr,  Cost  in  hia  JAi| 
FixmimmU  Miu^trs  of  Si^na  thinkB  that  the  dates  make  this  impopwtble^i 
and  that  the  auggeation  was  rather  the  other  way.     Mt  waa  not  xm.U~ 
more  than  thirty  years  after  Dante^s  death  that  the  plans  f or  a  l 
enlarged  Duomo  were  abandoned,  and  the  Slenese  set  them^elTestoadcxni 
the  building  in  the  shape  that  we  see  It  now*    Moreorer .  >  -  no  reoordb  of 
omanitntfil  work  done  upon  tJie  floor  exist  earUeT  than  1309,    We  mmyj 
however,  I  think,  fairly  turn  the  proposition  the  other  way,  and  fancy] 
that  the  pavement  designers  had  Dante'e  wonderfully  descriptive 
In  their  mkidap  when  they  planned  sneh  a  work'  (pu  3). 
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There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  however,  that  to 
Dante  the  sapreme  value  of  Art  was  the  moral  and 
religious  one— to  bring  home  vividly  to  soul  and  con- 
science the  meaning  of  virtue  and  vice.  He  could  not 
have  understood  the  modem  sBsthetic  cant  of  'Art  for 
Arf 8  sake.'  The  Commedia  itself,  full  as  it  is  of  passages 
of  vivid  and  piercing  beauty,  is  yet  not  written,  prim- 
arily, for  their  sake.  Dante  calls  himself  expressly  a 
Poet  of  Righteousness,  and  declares  that  he  sings  only 
at  the  inspiration  and  dictate  of  Love.^  In  short,  the 
chief  use  of  Art  is  ethical ;  and  when  he  attributes  these 
sculptures  to  the  hand  of  the  supreme  Artist,  his  deepest 
meaning  is  that  none  but  God  Himself  can  carve  such 
exaltations  of  humility  and  such  destructions  of  the 
proud.  Both  are  the  direct  work  of  His  own  hand: 
'He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm;  he  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and 
hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree.' ' 

'i^Fii^paHJ?logiien<ia,it2;  Pur^.  xxly.62-64.    See  pp.  828-826. 
'Luke  La,  62. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Terrace  I— Pbide 

2.  The  Discipline  of  the  Proud 

For  convemence  sake  we  have  examined  the  exRmples 
of  Humility  and  Pride  together*  though  in  reality  the 
former  come  at  the  entrance  to  the  TerTa€?e^  the  latter 
at  the  departure  from  it.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
lies  hetween.  Ab  Dante  is  gazing  at  the  images  of 
Humility,  'dear  to  see  for  their  Craftsman s  sake/  he 
is  startled  out  of  his  meditation  by  a  crowd  of  eouk 
approaching  on  his  left  hand«  and  therefore  moving  to 
the  right,  the  direction  proper  to  Purgatory.  Their 
forms  are  so  strange  that  at  first  even  Virgil's  eyes 
were  somewhat  baffled.  As  they  draw  near  Dante  is 
able  to  *  disentangle'  them,  and  finds  that  they  are 
Bouls  of  the  Proud  bent  down  under  great  stones  to 
humble  them.  He  compares  them  to  corbels  support- 
ing a  floor  or  roof  in  the  form  of  Caryatids,  so  doubled 
up,  knees  to  breast,  that  merely  to  look  at  them  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  discomfort  The  weight  of  the  stones 
is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  pride  to 
be  broken — those  who  held  their  heads  liighest  on  earth 
are  sunk  lowest  there.  The  subject  of  their  meditation 
is  Pride  in  its  ruin  and  humiliation  as  depicted  on  the 
pavement;  and  every  step  treads  it  underfoot.  Their 
very  look  showed  that  their  power  of  endurance  was 
strained  to  the  utmost: 

And  he  who  h^  most  patience  in  hb  nuen^ 
Weeping  did  seem  to  say,  *  I  can  no  more  1 ' — 

perhaps  to  show  how  complete  is  the  change  from  the 
old  spirit  of  pride  which  thought  it  could  do  eYorything ; 
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but  more  probably  to  indicate  their  penitential  sorrow 
^^bttrt  tliey  have  not  spiritual  strength  to  stoop  to  still 
Mofmmt  depths  of  humility.  Thus  weighed  down  as  in  a 
miightmare  these  souls  pace  wearily  round  their  Terrace, 
*  purging  away  the  durkness  of  the  world/  * 

So  painful  is  the  impression  produced  on  Dante  that 

le  fears  to  tell  how  God  has  ordained  that  this  debt  of 

Trido  b©  paid,  lest  its  severity  turn  the  reader  away 

fitim  repentance.*     The  only  comfort  he  can  offer  is 

that  the  suffering   has  a  limit:   4t  cannot  go  beyond 

the  great  sentenea*    A  little  later  he  breaks  out  into 

pan  tovecttve  against  *  proud  Cbriatinns'  whose  trust  in 

thetzkselves  carries  them  backward   when   they  tbiuk 

ibey  are  ad%*imdng  moet : 

PsroaiTe  ye  oot  thmi  we  mre  wormm, 
Bom  to  form  the  angelic  butterfly. 
That  fiieth  to  the  Judgment  without  screen! 
Wherefore  doee  your  mi  nil  float  up  on  higli, 
BliM^  ye  m^B  as  it  were  defectivo  iDB^ts, 
Even  mm  m  worm  En  which  formation  faila?' 

{ other  words,  ther«!  is  absolutely  no  place  for  prido  in 
Wo  are  more  worms  whose  one  puiposo 
[of  esiiteoce — to  produce  Hhe  angeUc  butterfly*  or  soul 
frustrated  by  sin,  and  especially  the  sin  of  pride, 
n  if  its  formation  fails  not,  it  must  fly  to  judgment 
without  screen— the  fraU  butterfly  thing  which  a  touch 
I  atuabt  without  concealment,  without  defence,  At 
I  of  its  growth  is  there  room  for  pride  in  any 
CfarutiaQ  m»uL 
A«  theMHUldfirTdopod  souls  pace  their  weary  round  of 
I  tiiegF f«peat  the  Lords  Pi^ayer-  It  is  thought 
some  that  this  Prayer  has  reference  to  all  th©  Ter- 
,  M*eontoining  in  its  seven  petitions  the  remedy 
tjtm  mswmk  deadly  simi*;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make 

mtm  Aqpteftit  Sttmtmm^  UL  BuppL,  Appb  q.  li  ti.  1,  wtiiire  it  \b  *mid 
I  •«  to  the  pc4ii  of  ioM  and  that  of  ufnm,  *  tlio  ictutt  pain  of  Puri^ft^ 
mim  thm  ^mMmt  palo  of  thla  life/ 
I X.  IMk'iM^    Am  Mr.  Tosor  sajrii :  '  tii«  njiiiboljMiii  bere  Implied  la 

bImhi  of  th*  mmd  to  m  hu tt^rltjr  U  m  natufml^  that  inf^i  ■eenyi  to 

I  tte  mly  wiM  for  a  Imiterfljr  In  Gnelu* 
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this  out,  and  the  prayer  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness 
to  this  First  Terrace*  Ab  Dean  Plumptre  says,  these 
proud  Bouls  *have  to  become  ae  little  children  (Matt* 
XVI 11.  3),  and  to  learn  their  Paternoster  once  again  in 
all  the  fulness  of  its  meatdng.*  Certainly  no  proud 
man  can  truly  pray  a  prayer  which  breathes  in  evmy 
syllable  the  spirit  of  humble  and  childlike  dependence 
upon  the  Father  for  every  blessing  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  life  alike.  The  paraphrase  of  it  which 
Dante  gives  has  this  special  interest  that  it  tells  ub 
indirectly  '  with  what  thoughts  Dante  himself  prayed 
it'*  *  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven'  is  pamphrased 
thus  (xi.  1-3): 

*  O  our  Father,  who  hi  the  Heavens  abidest^ 
Not  circumscribed,  but  through  the  greater  love 
Which  to  the  flret  effects  od  high  thou  beareet,' 

The  *  not  circumscribed  *  is  meant  to  guard  against  the 
idea  of  a  mere  local  dwelling  in  the  Heavens,  We 
meet  it  again  in  the  doxology  sung  by  the  »ou1b  of 
Theologians  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  whoee  great 
subject  of  study  is  the  Trinity : 

'  That  One  and  Two  and  Three  who  ever  liveth. 
And  r eigne th  ever  in  Three  and  Two  and  One, 
Not  circumscribed,  and  all  things  circnmecribeth*'* 

•The  first  effects' are  the  Nine  Heavens  and  the  Nine 
Orders  of  Angels  who  preside  over  them — the  first 
works  which  issued  from  the  Creator's  hand.*  In  these 
spheres  and  their  rulers  the  'Love  which  moves  the 
sun  and  the  other  stars '  is  more  fully  manifested  and 
more  intensely  felt ;  and  therefore  God  dweUs  in  these 
Heavens  not  by  way  of  local  limitation,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  epiritual  movement  of  His  love  which  finds  in  them 
a  freer  course  and  a  more  joyous  response.* 

^  Plumptre  draws  attention  to  the  *  exceeding  beauty*  of  the  Prayer  a« 
giyen  here,  and  nhe  jeJuneaesB  of  the  apocryphal  paraphrase  which  ha^ 
been  aicribed  to  Dante.*  See  Fro/essione  di  Fede^  IL  ^1  240,  in  the  Oxford 
Edition.    A  tranaiation  wtU  be  found  in  Plumptre's  Dante^  It,  SSL 

^  Pan  liv.  28-30, 

^  Purg.  xxxL  77.  Aquinas  hold 8  tlmt  the  Angels  were  created  itiniil* 
taneoualy  with  the  universe  for  its  perfection,  against  the  Greek  doeton 
generally  who  held  that  thi^y  were  made  btfort  all  oth^  o^eatam 
{Summa,  i.  q.  Ixi,  a.  3>  *  Pan  xxeUL  WL 
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The  6rst  petition  is  thus  paraphrased  (4*6): 

*  Praised  be  Thy  Name  and  Thine  OmnipoteQee, 
By  ©i?ery  creature,  as  be3tting  is 
To  render  thanks  to  thy  sweet  Spirit/ 

It    18  difficult  to  think  that  this  is  not  Dante's  way  of 

iti bleating    the   Trinity.     The    *Name*   refers   to    the 

F^^then  already  invoked  in  the  opening  words.    Omni- 

FK>teiiee  is  an  attribute  of  the  Son,  who  is  called  in 

Sc^ripture  *the  power  of  God/     The  reference  to  the 

S|r>irit  0661316  oertain.    The  word  Dante  usee,  Vaporet  is 

f^^svionsly  taken    from    the  Vulgate  of    the  Book  of 

^^^iadom  (vii.  25) :  '  For  she  is  the  breath  (vapor)  of  the 

P^^Wer  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the 

^lory-  of  the  Almighty/    The  *  dolce  vaporo*  is  therefore 

^b^t  Spirit  of  Divine  Wisdom  of  whom  it  is  written  in 

t«e  same  Book  (viii*  1),  *  Sweetly  doth  she  order  all 

£5*^gs/    In  short,  'Hallowed  be  Thy  name'  meant  to 

^-*^^tite  praise  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  vision  of  which 

,  **^^fee  upon  him  for  one  fleeting  moment  as  the  final 

^*^-5^  of  highest  Heaven : 

In  the  profound  and  shining  aubatance 

Of  the  high  Light  appeared  to  me  three  cireleo. 

Of  three  colours  and  of  one  dimension ; 

And  the  first  by  the  second,  as  rainbow  by  rainbow. 

Appeared  reflected,  and  the  third  seemed  6re 

Which  from  the  one  and  the  other  equally  m  breathed,^ 

^^le  second  petition,  *  Thy  kingdom  come,'  runs  thus 


*  Come  imto  ub  the  peace  of  Thy  Kingdom, 
For  unto  it  we  cannot  of  ourselves^ 
If  it  come  not,  with  all  our  intellect.' 

ia  no  straining  to  read  into  these  words  a  great 

of  Daut*!  s  religious  and  political  life.    In  the  J5e 

^    ^^^'imreAia  he  argues  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 

*^^  goal  of  human  progress,  cannot  be  realized  with- 

"♦  peace :  *  It  is  manifest  that  of  all  things  that  are 

^ercd  for  our  blessedness,  peace  universal  ia  the  best. 

^d  hence  the  word  which  sounded  to  the  sbephords 

above  was  not  riches,  nor  pleasure,  nor  honour, 

»  Par,  xxxlll  115-130. 
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nor  length  of  life,  nor  health,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty; 
but  peace.  For  the  heavenly  host  eaad :  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  p^ce  to  men  of  good  wilL" 
Therefore  also  "Peace  be  with  you"  was  the  i^utation 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind*  For  it  behoved  Him,  who 
was  the  greatest  of  saviours^  to  utter  in  His  greeting 
the  greatest  of  saving  blessings/  Prom  the  religions 
point  of  view*  peace  is  that  perfect  union  with  God 
which  quieta  every  desire,  for  the  source  of  all  unrest  is 
desire  for  something  not  yet  attained.  Perfect  peace 
comes  with  the  Beatific  Vision  which  satisfies  every 
desire  of  the  human  soul.  Hence  God  is  represented 
as  dwelling  in  the  Empjrreani  which,  itselE  uxmaoved, 
moves  the  Nine  Heavens  which  it  enf olds*  with  longing 
for  its  Divine  peace*  Dante  felt  that  this  kingdom  of 
peace  must  come  to  us:  it  passeth  all  human  under- 
standing  to  r^ich.  The  souls  on  this  Terrace  have 
leaiTit  enough  humility  to  know  that  no  effort  of  their 
own  *  intellect  *  can  force  an  entrance :  it  must '  come,* ' 

In  like  fashion,  the  paraphrase  of  the  third  petition^ 
'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven/  bears  tbe 
stamp  of  the  poet's  devout  and  mystical  imaginatkni 
(10-12): 

•  Even  AS  Thine  own  Angels  of  their  wUl 
Make  sftcrifice  to  Tbee^  ringing  Hosamia, 
So  m&f  all  men  make  sacrifice  of  thein,* 

The  reference  is  to  the  Nine  Orders  of  Angels  who  move 

and  govern  the  Nine  Heavens,    Their  wills  are  perfectly 

at  one  with  God's,  their  function  being  to  act  as  media- 

torSf  transmitting  to  the  different  spheres  over  w^hich 

they  preside  the  powers  which  flow  from  Him.    What 

Dante  emphasizes  is  the  joy  with  which  the  whole 

Angelic  Hierarchy  offer  their  wills  as  a  sacrifice  to 

Grod.    To  sinful  man  the  word  '  sacrifice '  suggests  pain ; 

to  sinless  ^irits  it  is  perfect  Joy, — the  sacrifice  of  the 

will  is  made  glad  with  the  singing  of  Hosanna^     It  is 

foreshadowed  in  the  obedience  of  the  Earthly  Paradise, 

where  the  human  w^ill,  *  free,  upright^  and  sound  J  needs 

no  guide  beyond  its  own  good  pleasure,* 

»  See  Be  Mon.  L  4 ;  Conv.  It  4;  Epis.  x-  26l 
»  Pan  lucvUL  106^U4;  Purg,  itxvil>  131-141 
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Tho  pamphni^e  of  the  fourth  petition*  *  Give  us  this 
«iay  our  daily  bi'ead/  takes  its  form  from  the  wUdemess 
^^iVBodentigs  of  Istmel  (13-15) ; 

^K  •  Give  unto  us  this  day  our  dally  manna, 

^^^^  Wiihouten  which  through  thb  rough  wildemoBi 

^^^B  Backward  goes  he  who  toUi  most  to  advance  * 

^P^Wis  catinot  doubt  that   the  exile  in  his  poverty  had 

^    ooeMAOQ  to  uee  this  prayer  in  its  unfigurativo  literal- 

nmmi  and  the  la^t  wordH  of  bi.H  Epistle  to  Florences 

raAasing  to  return  on  dishonourable  terms — 'Kor  shall 

Pbraad  fail/  prove  that  the  petition  was  not  unanswered,' 
But  the  form  in  which  Dante  read  it  in  the  Vulgate — 
*Panem  noutrum  aupersubaiantialem  da  nobis  hodie*^ — 
Ufied  his  thoughts  to  the  better  hread  *  which  came 
J       down  from  heaven/    Purgatory  is  a  rough  wildemeae 
H     In  which  the^e  gouls  have  learnt  that  no  man  can  make 
^    |ir9gra«i»  toward  God  who  is  not  strengthened  by  manna 
from  His  own  hand.^    How  far  in  their  pride  already 
brokim    when    they    regard    themselves    as    homeless 
|U%rims  through  a  wilderness,  and  powerless  to  advance 
ona  »tep  towai'dM  the  Canafiu  of  their  hopes  iinlasH  God 
Csad  tla«n  dally  with  the  spiritual  bread  from  heaven. 

The  fifth  petition,  *  Forgive  us  our  debfj*  as  we  forgive 
otir  debtors,*  shows  us  the  same  humility  in  another 
dinetJoti(1M8); 

^ft  *  And  0^ttm  At  we  the  evil  wc^  hftve  suffered 

^P  I^snlim  ta  eiveiy  maju,  do  thou  {mrdoii 

H^  Bmilgnlf^  and  regard  tiot  our  desert.' 

Thin  impliQii  the  breaking  of  their  pride  towards  both 
GtKl  and  man.  They  know  that  tliey  have  no  merit  to 
plead  bfffore  heaven  i  God  s  forgiveness  must  be  of  pure 
iMIilgiiaat  graea.    Tbis  humility  decides  their  attitude 

»to  Uiair  Mlows:  they  cannot  ask  unmerited  pardon 
frtPtn  Qod  without  being  willing  to  grant  it  as  trmfy  to 
oCilsn;  and  this  grtkdouH  forgetfulness  of  wrongs  is 
pottdble  ovily  to  the  huinblo  heart  and  the  contrite 
sfMjiti    Am  we  saw,  even  those  who  die  by  viotenoo  mitst 

^  %ig:  t^    Tklfl  leMr*  If  leasoliM,  wu  writtan  af tar  flftem  J9§m  of 

*  FlRT *BfM4  of  iUgptJa^* eoo  Comm,  L  1.    Tha  ' laiiefaiibvtatibla] '  hroad 
■M fee  bsrsteivd tola  JHiry. xjcsL  IM. 
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f oi^ve  their  murderers : '  penitent  and  pardoning/  they 
enter  into  peace  with  God,^ 

The  last  petition  has  been  ahready  discussed, 
spirits  of  the  Proud  pi^y  for  protection  from  tei 
tion,  but  not  for  themselves  (19-24). 

'  Our  virtue,  which  is  light)  j  overcome, 
Pot  not  to  proof  with  the  old  Adversary, 
But  deliver  us  &om  him  who  spars  it  bo. 
This  la^t  petition,  verily,  dear  JJord, 
Kot  for  oorselves  is  made,  who  Deed  it  not. 
But  for  their  sake  who  have  remained  behind  us.' 

At  ftrst  sight,  this  looks  like  the  creeping  back  of  Pride 
in  a  more  spiritual  form,  the  sense  of  superiority  to 
temptation  which  seems  incompatible  with  true  hixnullty 
of  souL  What  Dante  evidently  wishes  to  indicate  is 
that  there  cc>mes  a  point  in  the  new  life  at  which  the 
power  of  temptation  is  completely  broken^  its  lie  emd 
delusion  seen  through  and  done  with*  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  no  remains  of  past  evil  linger  in 
the  soul ;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  sinful  habit  of  Prtdti 
lies  on  it  with  the  crushing  weight  of  rocks.  Neverthe- 
less, the  charm  and  delusion  of  the  Tempter  are  gone : 
he  is  recognized  as  the  serpent  he  is,  and  no  new  ^le 
can  lead  them  into  new  siu.  The  limitation  of  the  peti- 
tion to  those  'who  have  remained  behind  us*  has  been 
already  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  souls  on 
tiie  slopes  of  Ante-Purgatory ;  but  those  whom  Dante 
has  specially  in  view  are  Christians  still  in  this  present 
life.  He  urges  those  'who  have  a  good  root  to  their 
will  *  to  pray  for  those  beyond,  who  are  always  praying 
for  them.  In  this  last  opinion  he  diverges  from  the 
teaching  of  Aquinas,  who  holds  that  while  the  souls 
in  Purgatory  need  the  prayers  of  those  on  earth,  they 
cannot  benefit  them  in  turn  by  any  prayers  of  their 
own.^ 

Three  of  the  souls  on  this  Terrace  are  singled  out  as 
representatives  of  the  three  forms  of  Pride  with  which  , 
Dante  was  most  familiar :  Pride  of  Ancestry,  of  Arl^l 

1  Purff.  V.  52*57.    See  p.  65, 

>  Ptirg.  %L  21^,      Aquinfls,  Sumjna,   UU,  q.  b^udlu  a.  IL      See 
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^i  of  Power,    The  representative  of  the  first  is  Om- 

'^rto,  *  bom/  to  use  his  own  words, '  of  a  great  Tuscan/ 

fitiglielma  Aldobrandeschi,  Count  of  Satitafiora,  near 

Siena— a  territory  bo  lawless  that  Dante  elsewhere  says 

''^Qieally,  *  how  safe  is  Santafiora/  *    Oniberto  confesses 

tliat  the  sin  for  which  be  here  bends  his  neck  is  Pride 

^f  the  ancient  blood  and  gallant  deeds  of  his  ancestorsp 

*  pride  so  great  *  that  forgetting  the  common  mother/ 

h©  held  all  men  in  such  scora  that  it  was  the  ruin  of 

him  and  of  his  bouse.     The  Sienese  slew  him  at  the 

HUage  of  Campagnatico  and  broke  the  power  of  the 

fanaily,  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Pride  was  one  of  the  poet*8 
^'^^  beeetting  sins,  probably,  indeed,  the  fundamental 
«>iie.  On  the  next  Terrace  he  expressly  says  that  while 
**^  doeii  not  fear  the  sewing  up  of  the  eyes  which  is  the 
Penalty  of  Envy,  he  does  fear,  and  foar  greatly,  the 
P^^toishment  of  the  Proud ; 


Eiren  now  the  load  down  there  weighs  on  me.' 


E. 


'^aally  certain  is  it  that  he  knew  thin  particular  form 
^^  Pride.  He  confesses  that  in  Paradise  itself,  where 
1?*^  noble  forefather,  Cacciaguida,  who  died  in  the 
^^'^^sades,  greeted  him:    'O    sanguis  meus!*    he   was 

^^^'^fv-erless  to  restrain  a  thiiU  of  pride,  even  though 

^^  Icnew  the  sin  and  folly  of  it : 

Ah  thou  our  poor  DobUity  of  blood, 
If  thou  dost  make  the  people  glory  in  thee 
Down  here  where  our  affection  languisheth, 
A  marvellous  thing  it  ne'er  wiU  be  to  me ; 
For  there  where  appetite  is  not  perverted, 
I  m&j  to  Heaven^  I  gloried  ma  therein. 
Truly  thou  art  a  mantle  that  eoon  shrinketh^ 
So  that,  unless  we  piece  thee  day  by  day. 
Time  goeth  round  about  thee  with  the  ahears,* 

«  may  notice  here,*  as  Vernon  says,  *  thatj  although 

r,  tL  111.     See  p.  80. 

ttoeoufitii  of  his  death  vary.  According  to  one  he  was  slain  In  a 
Willi  the  Sknesc ;  a  seeond  ssjs  be  was  suffocated  hi  bed  by  hired 
ki;  a  third «  ihat  certain  yeung  nobles  of  Siena,  disguised  oa 
gained  &n  entsunoe  to  bis  eofitle  and  despatched  him  (Toju bee's 
DieHtmary,  p,  400), 
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Dante  records,  in  Par*  xt,,  that  his  gre&t-gt^ndfather 
Aldigbiaro  is  actually  in  this  Cornice  at  the  time  he 
visits  it,  yot  family  pride  prevents  him  from  giving  any 
description  of  his  ancestor  in  so  undignified  an  attitude; 
but  he  devotes  three  whole  Cantos  to  his  great-great- 
grandfather Caeeiaguida,  whom  he  dascribee  Miiong  the 
Blessed  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars,  He  puts  into  Cboeia- 
guida*8  mouth  the  information  about  AJdighiems  pen* 
anee  in  Purgatory/*  Dante's  own  share  in  the  sin  is 
confessed  by  his  stooping  in  sympathy  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Omberto:  'listening  I  bent  down  my  fooe*** 
The  general  question  of  Nobility  is  discuBsed  at  great 
length  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Ctmmto.  The  idea 
that  a  man  is  ennobled  by  possession  of  wealth  or 
passage  of  time  is  set  aside  contemptuously  as  a  vulgar 
fallacy-  Gentikzza  does  not  run  in  the  blood:  *  Let  not 
him  of  the  Uberti  of  Florence,  nor  him  of  the  Viscsonti 
of  Milan,  say:  "Because  I  am  of  such  a  race  I  am 
noble";  for  the  divine  seed  falls  not  upon  the  race, 
that  is  the  stocky  but  falls  upon  the  several  persons; 
and,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  stock  does  not  ennoble 
the  several  persons,  but  the  several  persons  ennoble  tlie 
stock.*    The  conclusion  is : 

Gentlehood  La  wherever  virtue  ie^ 

But  not  virtue  where  is  ehe ; 

Even  as  is  the  heaven  wherever  ia  the  star. 

But  not  conversely,^ 

It  is  the  idea  expressed  more  epigrammatically  by  our 
own  poet: 

The  nak  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man  *s  the  gowd  for  a*  that* 

The  representative  of  the  second  form  of  this  sin — 
Pride  of  Art^is  Oderisi  of  Gubbio,  who  is  believed  to 
have  died  the  year  before  the  ideal  date  of  the  poem. 
Dante  greets  him  as 

*  Veroon's  Eeadings  on  the  Purgai&riQ^  L  386  n,  *  Plfrg,  xL  731 

3  Crniv,  It.  20 ;  Cajuone  ill.  Boethius  has  the  aame  argument.  TIm  ffiarf 

of  noble  birth  is  only  praise  for  the  merits  of  forefathers^  not  for  onoTb  own. 

Tho  onlj  good  of  snch  birth  la  that  it  binds  a  man  in  honour  not  U>  iM 

below  the  virtue  ot  his  ancestors  {Consolation  of  PkUomiph^t  Bk«  iU, 

Broeevt> 
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*  the  honour  of  that  art 
Which  is  in  Paris  c&lled  iUummating/ ^ 

^aaari  in  his  Life  of  Giotto  says  he  was  a  great  friend 

€rf  that  artist,  and  that  he  *  adorned  many  books  for  the 

I^'ciper  for  the  palace  library/    One  wonders  why  Dante 

Aid  not  choose  a  more  famous  artist,  such  as  Cimabue 

c^x-Miecola  Pisano;  he  may  have  taken  the  illuminator 

l>«can§e  of  the  exaggerated  esteem  in  which  he  held  his 

o^^fn  work.    The  hght  of  another  world,  however,  has 

»fcown  him  the  vanity  of  aU  human  art.  So  humble  is  he 

xi^cw  that  he  praises  his  old  pupil.  Franco  of  Bologna,  and 

^^-dmits  that  'more  laughing  are  the  leaves  he  paiuts/ 

-Ajid  then  he  moralizes  upon  the  commonplace  of  the 

^T^ipttuess  of  human  fame.    The  passage  m  interesting 

^or  its  estimate  of  the  artists   and  poet^  of  the  age, 

-C^a^te  himself  included,  and  the  veering  of  the  wind  of 

^*^iw  from  one  name  to  another  s 

'  O  thoti  vainglory  of  the  humaji  powers^ 
How  Uttle  green  upon  thy  suroimt  liogers 
If  it  he  not  o'ertaken  by  &n  a^e  of  darkneaft  I 
In  painting  Cimabue  thought  that  he 
Should  hold  the  field,  now  Giotto  has  the  cry. 
So  that  the  other's  fame  is  growing  dim. 
So  has  one  Gmdo  from  the  other  taken 
The  glory  of  our  tongue ;  and  he  perchance 
Ifl  bom  I  who  from  the  nest  ahall  chase  them  both. 
Naught  la  this  worldly  rumour  but  a  breath 
Of  wind^  that  comes  now  thifi  way  and  now  that, 
And  changeth  name,  because  it  changeth  side. 
What  fame  shalt  thou  have  more^  if  age  strip  ofif 
Prom  thee  thy  Qeah,  than  if  thou  hadst  been  dead 
Before  thou  leave  the  ptippo  and  the  dindi. 
Ere  pai»  a  thousand  years  F  which  is  a  shorter 
Space  to  the  eteme,  Uiaii  twinkling  of  an  eye 
To  the  circle  which  in  heaven  wheels  si  owes  t«^  ^ 

^^MTp,  %L  l&SL    Mr.  Toynbee  In  bia  IkmU  Stitdies  arid  Besearche^ 
^M»  mjM  DaQte  uaes  cUhtminare  here  '  instead  of  the  usual  Italian 
'Ct|^^^»*fl«  In  nrd^^  to  represent  the  French  cdlumiTuir^  enlumin^^  or 
^^•%rfii*r(aO  three  were  emplojed)  ^  ,  ,  In  Dante^s  time  Paris  was  the 
lire  for  the  produetion  of  iUuminated  MSS,  of  all  kind«,  Bibles 

ay.' 

^^^_^H«f|?.  li  91406,    Pappo  Is  the  child's  pronmicfatioii  of  pcmg^  bread, 

Z?^  ^ndi  of  denaHt  money,    *The  circle  which   in   heaven   wheela 

*  Im  UEie  Heaven  of  the  Fi^ed  Stars.    In  Cont^.  it.  IS,  Dante  mpvi^ 

isem  West  to  East  (the  precession  of  tbe  equinoz««)  aa 

M 
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The  fame  of  one  age  dej^enda  on  that  which  sncceeds  it. 
A  brighter  genius  eclipses  it ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is 
followed  by  an  age  of  deeadenee  that  it  shines  forth 
like  a  star  against  the  surrounding  darkness. 

The  reference  to  Dante  himself  in  lines  97-99  is  some- 
times   denied,    but  without   good    reason*      The    two 
Ouidos    referred    to    are    usually  taken   to    be  Gnido 
Guioicelli  and  Guido  Cavalcanti/  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Dante  regarded  himself  ae  a  greater  poet  than 
either.    In  the  Limbo  of  the  Unbaptized  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  ranking  himself  with  the  five  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity;  and  his  love  of  fame  is  so  strong 
that  without  it  man's  earthly  life  is  as  evanescent  as 
smoke  in  air  or  foam  on  water,^     Is  this,  theUp  an  I 
example  of  his  pride  breaking  out  on  the  very  Terrace  | 
appointed  for  its  punishment?    It  may  well  be,  when 
we  remember  that  Paradise  itself  could  not  quite  curb  I 
his  pride  in  *our  poor  nobility  of  blood/    If  for  the  I 
moment  he  gives  way  to  the  temptation  here,  it  is,  as  ' 
Plumptre  says,  *as  with  a  certain  grave  irony  which 
claims    only  the    passing  glory  of   an   idle  day,  and 
anticipates  only,  for  himself  as  for  others,  the  utt«r 
oblivion  which  time  ultimately  brings  to  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  fashion  of  the  world/ 

The  last  form  of  this  sin— Pride  of  Power — is  repre- 
sented by  a  soul  whom  Oderisi  points  out  in  front  of 
him: 

'  With  him^  who  takes  so  Httle  of  the  road 

In  front  of  me,  all  Tuscany  resounded ; 

And  now  he  scarce  is  lisped  of  in  Siena, 

Where  he  was  lord,  what  time  waa  overthrown 

The  Florentine  deliriiun,  which  superh 

Waa  at  that  day  as  now  ^tls  pro^itute. 


advancing  onlj  one  degree  in  a  hundred  ye&n«  It  would  tfaerefare  tak6 
Sfi^OOO  jears  to  complete  the  rcTolution.  For  the  vanitf  of  bnt&iUi  Cuos 
see  Cicero's  Br  kith  of  Scipto  and  Boethius'  Conaoiaiitm  ofPhUeeag^^ 
Bk.  u.  Prose  viL  both  of  which  Dan  to  maj^  have  had  In  znuuL  CoiBpu« 
Tennsr^on's  In  MemGriam,  \xxvL 

1  Other  suggestion  a  are  that  the  GuSdo  eclipsed  by  Guido  Carftleanti  la 
Guldo  delle  Coloune  or  Guittone  of  ArauOt  Scartaulnl  ridicules  the 
Idea  that  Dante  refers  to  himself  In  lines  98«  93,  on  the  ground  that  he 
eonJd  not  say  'perchance  be  ia  bom '  about  himseLf,  since  he  knew  be  was 
eertainly  boml  One  scaj^ely  knows  what  to  make  of  sneh  prosale 
criticism,  *  jj^^  i^^  97-105;  xxIt,  4&m^ 
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Tour  reputation  U  the  colour  of  grass 
Whkh  cornea  and  goes,  and  be  discoloura  it 
Huts*  whom  It  issues  f reab  from  out  the  earth '— * 

[thmt  t%  ihB  sun.    The  idea  ib  not,  as  is  usually  supposed, 

[that  timet  which  makes  a  reputation,  also  withers  it. 

[it   is  lather  that  the  sunshine  of    prosperity  which 

nhefi    a    numn    renown    also    destroys    it      The 

^penitent  referred  to  was  Provenzano  Salvani,  Governor 

off  Si0Eia,     In   1250  he  was  leader  of   the  victorious 

I  at  the  battle  of  Montaperti^  '  when  the  Floren- 

doliriiim  was  overt-hrown ' ;  and   it  was  he  who 

ie  tho  pfopoiiU  to  destroy  Florence  which  Farinata 

td^gli  Ubeirt]    so   indignantly  opposed.'     'This  Messer 

PiOTeauano/  says  Villani,  *  was  a  great  man  in  Siena 

ia  Ms  day  after  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  Monta- 

[  periit  and  be  ruliKl  all  the  city ;  and  all  the  Ghibelline 

party  In  Tuscany  mmle  htm  their  head,  and  he  was  very 

frettumptuous  in  will,*    Nine  years  later  he  was  routed 

oaptared  at  Colle  di  Valdeba  by  the  Florentines, 

[who  behfiftdad  faitn  on  the  Imttlefield  and  carried  bis 

on  m  lonoe  throughout  the  camp.^    *  He  is  here,' 

1  says  Oderisi, 

'  bdcauae  he  w&a  preanmptuoiiB 
To  bring  Siena  all  into  hie  hands.* 

Thi*,  however,  h  just  what  Dante  cannot  understand— 

btt  ecmie^  to  ho  so  far  up  the  Mountain.    The  law 

|of  Purgatory  is  that  those  who  postp<ined  ropentanco 

[ue  detained  on  the  lower  slopes  as  many  years  as  they 

HI  the  period  was  shortened  by  the  prayers 

foC  firfaods  oo  earth.    Dante  seems  to  assume  that  no 

|«idi  prayers  were  mid  for  Provenxano :  how,  then,  had 

[hm  KUchad  thia  height  already  ?    OderiMi  replios  that  it 

\  in  virtmB  of  a  great  act  of  humility  and  love  whii^h 

[he had  performed  on  earth,    llie  story  is  that  one  of 

\Mb  frksKb  having  been  captured  at  the  battle  of  Taglia^ 

hdd  to  niniiom  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  Salvani 

at  the  height  of  hb  Come  and  splendour  seated  hiTmiftlf 

ia  tiie  pablie  square  of  Siena  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar, 

A  Fiiiv.  It  110-117.  ■  imf,  lu  nm. 

*  TOlHIIIi  QkwpmMt^  tIL  SL    It  wmii  thU  diifcuit  of  h9t  eount»7iiieii  ftl 
Sipla  ptmf^  to  ImplQuiJjr  to  Gqd.    Bee  sill  1  tfl^lO, 
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until  he  received  the  neeesaary  gum.  Dante,  who  set 
fake  friends  in  the  lowest  Circle  of  Hell,  must  haTe 
had  the  deepest  admiration  for  so  loyal  an  act  of  friend- 
ship; he  saw  in  it  that  'fir©  of  love*  which  fulfils  in  a 
moment  more  than  years  of  pentteutial  discipline,'  To 
a  proud  man  like  Salvaoi,  the  begging  of  afans  in  the 
city  of  which  ho  was  Governor,  must  have  beeu  a 
kind  of  crucifixion-  Oderisi  describes  the  agony  of  the 
humiUatioti,  and  declares  that  Dante  would  soon  under* 
stand  it  by  his  own  experience : 

*  He  broiight  Mznself  to  tremble  in  every  refn. 
I  B&j  no  more^  and  know  that  I  epe&k  darkly ; 
But  little  time  will  pass  before  thy  oeishboofs 
Will  ao  act  ihou  shali  be  able  to  expoimd  iU*^ 

It  is,  of  coursej  a  prophecy  of  the  humiliation  of  Dant 
exile.  He  too  '  trembled  in  every  vein'  with  the  si 
of  having  to  become  virtually  a  public  beggar,  '  I  have 
wandered,"  he  writes  in  the  ConvitOf  'a  pilgrim,  almoat 
a  beggar,  displaying  against  my  will  the  wounds  of 
fortune/  It  is  pathetic  to  find  that  a  man  like  Dante 
was  unable  to  continue  his  cxynmientary  on  the  Parctdim 
for  lack  of  the  means  of  life,  and  was  compelled  to 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  a  patron.* 

Ijeaving  Oderisi,  Dante  moved  on,  his  head  bent 
humbly  in  examination  of  the  scenes  of  ruin  caused  by 
Pride,  carved  on  the  marble  pavement  beneath  his  feet. 
So  absorbed  was  he  that  Virgil  had  to  bid  him  lift  hia 
head— it  is  po.eisible  that  even  the  contemplation  of  the 
effects  of  Pride  may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Reason, 
and  the  time  is  fast  slipping  away : 

'Think  that  this  day  will  never  dawn  again/  * 

It  is  already  a  little  past  noon :  •  the  sixth  handmaiden 
is  returning  from  the  ser%^ca  of  the  day.'  It  is  certainly 
not  by  accident  that  it  is  at  this  hour  Dante  meets  the 
Angel  of  Humility  who  guards  the  Terrace,  and  is 
delivered  from  the  burden  and  bondage  of  Pride.    For 

>  Purg.  vL  37^,         ^  Purg.  xL  138^141.        »  Conv,  L  Z ;  Epie.  x.  31 
*  Purg,  xiL  M.    See  iil.  7B;  Conv.  iv.  %    One  Is  reminded  of  tbm  Sllgrf^ 
lebiike  of  .^^eas  for  wasting  the  hours  In  weeping  (.^m.  t1  £3^  BJL 
Mneh  nncerUlntj  prevails  as  to  the  time  spent  on  this  Tenaoe,  Te 
tblnka  aboQt  three  and  a  half  bouju,  Bntler  one  boor. 
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Dftnte  has  a  symbolism  of  Timej  as  of  other  thinga^  In 
the  Conmto  (iv.  23)  he  says :  *  The  sixth  hour,  that  is, 
ttiid-dAy,  is  the  most  noble  of  the  whole  day*  and  haa 
the  most  virtue.'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  hour  is 
choaen  for  hie  final  eleausing  in  Eunoo  on  the  Mountain- 
tep**  When  we  remember  that  Pride  is  the  root  of  all 
the  other  Deadly  Sins,  we  can  nnderstand  why  Dante 
P^anie  the  hour  in  which  it  is  conquorod  as  that  of 
Potest  nobility  and  virtue  in  the  day  of  human  life. 
I  The  description  of  the  Angel  who  now  apptiarg  is  full 
<rf  spiritual  symbolism : 

Towani  us  canje  the  creature  beautiful 
Yest^  in  white,  and  in  his  countenance 
Such  as  appears  a  tremulous  morning  star,' 

Be  is  the  Angel  of  the  virtue  to  be  won  upon  this 
Terrace,  Humilityj  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  we  are 
^  tmderstand  the  wfaiteness  of  his  robes.     For  the 
^y^bolic  colour  of  Faith  is  white.     When  the  three 
*^©ological  virtues  appear  on  the  top  of  the  Mounkun, 
"aith  *  eeemed  as  snow  new  fallen/  ®   There  is  a  peculiar 
^P|>ropriatene8S  in  thus  clothing  the  Angel  of  Humility 
j**   the  white  garment  of  Faith*    For  Faith  is  trust  in 
^*od,  and  without  trust  Humility  is  a  mora!  impos- 
**^ility.    It  18  the  opposite  of  Pride^  which  is  at  root 
l^^^jMst  in  one's  self. 

P^^^%0  eomparison  of  the  Angers  face  to  *  a  tremulous 

^^Timing  star*  is  not  easy  to  understand,  but  we  cannot 

H  ^*  wrong  in  asaociating  it  in  some  fashion  with  the 

I  ^^Irtue  of  Humility*    There  is  no  reason  to  identify  the 

B  **^oniing  star  with  Venus,  as  some  do,  for  Venus  bciug 

W  ^  iJanet  does  not  tremble.    The  comparison  is  in  reality 

^^^©utifulJy  symbolic  of  the  Angel's  humility.    The  idea 

*^*^fore  Dante*8  mind  seems  to  be  that  of  a  star  begin- 

**^iiig  to  grow  tremulous  and  dim  as  it  loses  itself  in 

^^«  rising  sun.    Just  so  the  humble  spirit  loves  to  lose 

*^*©U  in  the  light  of  God,  to  veil  its  own  glory  before  His, 

*^  is  no  fanciful  interpretation.     Wo  find  precisely  the 

idea  in  another  form  in  the  Paradiso.    In  the 

^  IHu^.  msxBL  lOS-lOL    See  {»*  406.  *  Purg,  xil.  68-00. 
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Second  Heaven  the  souls  of  men  who  did  great  deeds, 
not  for  the  glory  of  God  alone  but  partly  for  their  own 
glory,  are  set  in  the  planet  Mercury.  Now,  Mercury  is 
symbolic  of  many  things — among  the  rest,  the  ^reat 
lesson  of  humility  which  its  inhabitants  haye  learned. 
It  is  called  '  tho  sphere 

Which  veik  itself  from  mortals  with  another^sw^yw.** 
The  planet  Mercury  is  so  near  the  sun  that  it  is  scarcely 
visible — it  is  lost  in  his  greater  light.  And  in  the  same 
way*  its  inhabitants,  who  once  sought  their  own  glory, 
are  now  content  to  let  it  be  lost  in  the  greater  glory  of 
God.  Morally  and  spiritually  it  is  the  same  idea  as  the 
comparison  of  the  Angel's  face  to  *  a  tremulous  morning 
star' — Humility  which  is  willing  to  lose  itself  in  the 
Eternal  Light. 

Opening  his  wings,  and  reaching  out  h^  arms  in 
eager  welcome,  the  Angel  guided  the  Pilgrims  at  once 
to  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  next  Terrace,  that  of 
Envy.  His  office  is  to  guard  these  steps,  for,  since  Pride 
is  obviously  the  root  of  Envy,  no  soul  is  morally  fit  to 
begin  purifying  itself  from  the  latter  vice  until  it  has 
overcome  the  former.  At  the  entrance  to  the  paasagei 
the  Angel  smote  Dante  on  the  forehead  with  his  wmgs 
and  promised  him  a  safe  ascent^  now  that  Pride  was 
broken.  Every  detail  of  the  narrative  is  meant  to 
show  how  amply  the  promise  was  fulfilled*  In  the  first 
place,  the  stairway  is  the  easiest  that  Dante  has  yet 
met  upon  the  Mountain*  He  compares  it  to  the  Steps 
cut  in  the  hiU  on  which  stands  San  Miniato, 
th€  church  that  overhangs 
The  well -guided  one,  abore  Rubaconte, 

to  break  the  abruptness  of  the  ascent.*  As  they  turn  to 
enter  it^  voices  chant  the  first  Beatitude  with  a  si^eet- 
ness  beyond  words : 

BEAT!  PAUPERES  SPIRITU, 

»  P^.  T.  12S,  129. 

•  Burg,  xit  100^105^  Rubaconte  Is  the  bridge  over  the  Aroo  now  called 
Ponte  alle  Graxie^  It  received  Its  original  n^me  from  the  PbdeslA 
Bubaconte  da  Maude Uo  of  Milan  who  laid  the  first  stone  In  12^(Vyi»iilt 
vL  26),  For  the  cutting  of  the  stepfi  to  San  Mlnlato,  see  Tilioni^  L57 ;  tbo 
reference  in  1.  105  of  Canto  xH,  to  tii@  Msification  of  records  sad  m/emmixeB 
la  tepeat^  in  Far,  Jtri  105w 
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With  these  words  of  blessediiesd  sounding  in  his  ears^ 
mo  different  from  the  wild  lamentations  and  curses  of 
tht*  Inferno,  Dante  is  surprised  to  find  the  climbing  of 
the  stairway  easier  than  walking  on  the  level  of  the 
Terrace  had  been,  as  if  a  burden  had  fallen  from  his 
fthoulderst  and  begs  Virgil  to  tell  him  the  reason  why^ 
The  wasww  contains  Danta  s  deepest  conviction  on  the 
mbjeet  of  Pride  and  Humility : 

*  When  the  Fa  which  hav©  remained 
Still  00  thy  forehead  almost  extinjnikhed, 
ghalli  like  the  one,  he  wholly  raa6d  out, 
Thy  feet  will  be  no  conquered  by  good  will 
Thftt  not  alone  they  shall  not  feel  fati^e, 
But  urging  up  will  be  to  them  delight/  ^ 

In  iiurpriiie  Dant«  raised  his  hand  to  hia  brow  and  found 
that  only  six  of  the  letters  carved  by  the  Angel  wth 
Uio  ki^yn  remained,  His  very  unconsciousness  of  the 
eradiig  of  the  P  of  Pride  is,  as  Plumptre  says,  proof 
at  the  gentiineness  of  htn  humility:  *true  humility  ia 
tmeoiueicHis  that  it  is  humblo/  The  sense  of  lightness, 
the  abfienea  of  fatigue^  the  partial  obliterstioii  of  the 
cither  mx  mim — aU  are  true  to  spiritual  experience*  The 
ffOiPon  b  partly  that  all  the  vices  are  so  vitally  con- 
neetad  with  one  aiuither,  that  a  change  in  one  involves 
a  dionge  in  aU*  Am  St*  Bonaventura  says,  when  ona 
vhtae  grows  all  grow,  just  as  when  one  string  of  a  lyre 
m  Ughtened«  aU  the  others  must  be  tightened  in  propor^ 
tloQ,  in  order  to  preserve  the  harmony.*  But  the 
prfaidpal  reason  is  that  Pride  is  regarded  as  the  root  of 
all  the  other  vioes»  and  once  it  is  destroyed  they  wither 
away.  According  to  St.  Thomas  Aquiiias,  whom  Dante 
hare  follows  closely,  'Pride  is  of  its  kind  the  most 
grievoos  of  sma,  because  it  exceeds  them  all  in  that 
taming  away  from  Ood,  which  is  tho  formal  and 
crowning  constituent  of  sin/  *  Among  grievous  sins«* 
he  adds*  *  Pride  m  the  firsts  as  being  the  cause  tJiat 
makes  other  sins  grievous.' ' 

*  Brn^  mil.  Ul'im  ■  IloiuiT«otiii«,  Comptmd,  ikmL  vtrU,  ^.X 

^  iliiwiiiB,  11^  It.  dxlJ.  a.  S,  7«  a  C^iMiottr  tm  his  Farmn'§  Taie  mjb  : 
•Of  t^  footo  of  UiIm  MT«fi«  •rtttisi  Is  prlds»  tM  pnstml  toot*  of  ^]« 
hanssit  Cor  of  tliio  roote  sfUTiigeit  Sirtstttt  fatrnttttOfasii  so  l» ;  m^rjm ; 
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The  passage  haa  been  already  quoted  in  which  G^regory 
regards  Pride  as  '  the  queen  and  mother  of  ail  einst' who 
delivers  the  heart  she  has  captured  'to  be  laid  waste  by 
her  generals,  the  seven  principal  vices/  It  follows  that 
when  the  queen  is  dethroned  and  slain,  the  power  of 
her  generals  is  broken.  Envy  and  anger^  for  instance, 
c^jinot  gain  any  foothold  and  lodgement  in  a  heart  of 
perfect  humility;  Hhe  nerves  of  all  the  other  vices  are 
cut/  and  VirgU  gives  his  companion  a  smile  of  joy  ; 
approval  at  his  liberation  from  the  burden  of  his  prided 
and  the  promise  and  earnest  it  gave  of  final  vietory 
over  every  sin* 

accidie,  or  alewthe ;  avarice,  gt  oov^ltifia,  to  oommiuie  imderslan^fQgv; 
glotoB je ;  and  techeiye>     And  eTerich  of  thlse  chief  symuem  haA  him 
hrmmichen  and  bis  twiggOBBM  flhal  be  ded&red  in  hireehapitx«6  folwyn^&^'J 
Cbaticer's  order  of  thm  sins  ia  thai  Qt  tbeir  &rrajagemeut  on  the  Monntrf«>1 


OHAPTEB  XIII 
Tebracb  n— Envy 


WiiEM  tho  Pagrims  emerge  fram  the  «tairway>  they  find 
thm  T«rraoo  of  Envy  entirely  difFerent  in  appenmoce 
troiii  the  one  they  hod  just  left.  The  white  marbles 
and  rich  earvings  of  Pride  are  gonet  and  nothing  meetH 
the  eye  Imt  the  bare  and  livid  rock.  It  m  symbolically 
A  picttire  of  ttie  world  as  seen  by  Envy.  For  Envy  can 
e^joy  nothing,  turns  life  into  a  hard,  hare,  rocky  deport, 
«ad  flings  its  own  livid  eolotir  upon  all  it  seoe.^ 

▲t  fljit  not  a  soul  is  in  sight ;  and  Virgil,  afraid  to 
loM  time  bgr  waiting  for  some  one  to  appear,  resolves  to 
Ukm  the  ion  for  guide : 

Hmd  it«adfAst  OB  the  itm  his  n^es  he  fiK«4 ; 
Mftdt  of  his  right  side  &  centre  of  [poUan, 
And  11m  left  part  of  blmaelf  did  tunu 
*0  cw««t  Uffht^  in  whose  truBt  I  enler 
On  Ui0  new  pathway,  do  thou  u»  Itmd^^ 
Sftid  bot  '  A«  one  withm  hert^  thould  be  led. 
noli  WTiP^et  the  world,  thou  ahmeat  o'er  It; 
If  oUier  rettaoB  prompt  not  otherwise, 
Thf  imji  should  eTcnsiore  our  lenders  be/t 

Pfnmptres  explanation  that  the  Bun  is  *the  symijol  of 
Divine  illumination^  working  through  Naturo,  tho 
"L^ht  thjit  Itghtetb  every  inaiC  is  too  vague  and 
generaL    The  idea  is  much  more  elosoly  conncHrted  with 

>  ■Cettsa  thmmmB  la  tn^o  fUse  wdtnte  sjntie  that  N ;  for  pootbljr  alle 
«ilMn  wfmkm  heon  somtfnie  oonlj  ftgAyns  o  uppclAl  rcrtti»  but  eotest 
eftfye  Is  apifss  ^le  goodsesses,  for  It  la  sory  of  All  ths  hoiuitess  of  hb 
I ;  wmd  H  Ihls  nsiwn  It  Is  dSven  from  iille  othav  mmmi  far 
M{MM«ilf)lsllMriiu  igniiM  thai  It  ne  h&Lh  fOOl  dtlh  te  Wlilf, 
V^  «iV|^  Ifcst  «fw  hiOi  hi  llsitf  sajcwlaali  mid  mirw^'ipbamm^ 
m*§  7M%  The  ItatlM  Itonf,  tnrj,  eowii  Dram  th«  Lstlo  iimr, 
li  or  testai  ookoTt  teaettiivy,  from  Its  IMct  has. 

WW.  silt  ta-a. 
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the  Bin  of  Envy  and  it-s  purification.  Dante  is  thffikJTig 
of  the  words  in  Matthew  v,  44^  45 :  *  Love  your  enemieii, 
bless  theiii  that  curs©  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hat© 
yoo,  and  pray  for  them  which  deepitefully  use  yon,  and 
persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  yaur 
Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  mm  to  rim 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  J  The  passage  is  referred  to 
again  in  line  36,  Virgil  turns  to  the  sun  because  ita 
impartial  shiniag  on  good  and  evil  is  the  symbol  of  that 
unwearied  generosity  of  God  which  is  the  daily  and 
hourly  rebuke  of  man's  grudging  and  envious  spirit*  It 
is,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the  sorest  punishments 
of  these  envious  souls  that  to  them 

Heaven^s  light  will  not  be  bounteous  of  itself — ' 

they  have  blinded  themselves  to  the  free  and  generous 
shining  of  its  rays*  Virgil^  in  his  character  of  Beaaon» 
feels  that  he  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  he  take  as  guide 
the  ungrudging  liberality  and  love  with  which  God 
pours  out  the  impartial  sunlight  upon  the  wide  world-* 
Turning  to  the  right  hand,'  the  Poets  had  wiilkad 
a  mile  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  hy  the  rush 
toward  them  of  invisible  wings,  and  successive  voices 
flew  past  them  of  spirits  uttering 

Unto  Love's  table  courtooui  invitationa. 

These  voices  in  the  air  form  the  *  whip '  which  urges  on 
the  souls  in  pursuit  of  generosity  and  love;  and  th@ 

1  Purg.  xliL  60. 

*  Comp.  Far.  viL  M-OG ; 

Goodness  Divine,  which  from  ttoell  doth  ipom 

All  envy^  burning  in  Itself  shoots  forth 
Such  sparkles,  that  the  eternal  beauties  tt  dhiplft|ii. 
Also  the  Timcnta,  20 :  *  Let  me  tell  you  then  wh  j  the  creator  createii  euid 
made  the  universe*  He  was  good,  and  no  goodness  can  e^er  haTe  anj 
jealousy  of  anything.  Aad  being  &ee  from  jealousy,  he  desired  that  aH 
things  should  be  a^  like  himaelf  as  i>ossible  ,  ^  ,  God  desired  that  all 
things  should  ba  good  and  nothing  had  in  so  for  as  this  could  be  accom* 
pushed  *  (Jo wett's  Translation)* 

^  In  Botticelli*s  drawings  the  Poets  are  represented  as  going  to  tbo 
UJt.  Canto  xllj.  13-15  shows  that  thts  is  wrong :  VligU  makes  his  Hght 
aids  the  axis,  and  swlags  hid  left  side  round  on  it,  which  obrioualy 
turns  him  to  the  right  band.  This  direction  is  afterwards  cottnrmad 
by  the  Tery  silence  of  the  souls  here — had  the  Ptlgrima  been  ga£xi£  td 
the  lef t«  they  would  have  told  them  (ilIv.  IZJ-ISB)> 
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*  bridle'  to  hold  theiu  from  onvy  takes  the  same  form 
of  the  voices  of  inviMibl©  f$pirits  prorlamung  examples 
of  the  ruin  wrought  by  this  Bin,  The  reason  for  this 
partiiHiIar  form  m  partly  that  the  Envious  having  their 
07168  sewed  up,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  set  before 
thwu  any  vii^ible  picture^  such  as  the  sculptures  on  the 
Terrace  below ;  and  partly  that  their  ears,  which  envy 
bad  so  long  made  eager  to  listen  to  scandal  against 
tlieir  neighbours,  must  learn  to  find  their  pleasure  in 
another  kind  of  news*  The  invisible  voices  in  the  air, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  fly  past  Dante  and  reite- 
rate their  cries  behind  him^  are  symbolic  of  the  Sying 
rmiioars  of  evil  about  others  with  which  these  envious 
WHils  once  filled  the  air,  and  the  endless  repetition  of 
tbetn  behind  mens  backs.  They  must  now  learn  to 
mm  their  voioea  aa  do  the  invisible  spirits  here — for 
tiia  spread  of  things  true  and  kindly,  which  may  warn 
from  evU  and  alltire  to  good.  In  short.  Envy  is  a  sin  of 
tbi  eyeei  of  the  ears,  of  the  tongue,  and  therefore  all 
tfai^ee  must  undergo  the  necessary  discipline*  One  in 
riimindod  of  the  figure  of  Envy  which  Dante  s  friend 
CHoCIo  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Arena  Chapel  in  Padua, 
He  givefl  her  long  eanv  to  catch  every  breath  of  rumour 
that  may  hurt  a  neighbour;  out  of  her  mouth  issues  a 
eerpfsnt-tongue^  swift  to  poison  names  and  reputations ; 
and  this  serpentrtangne  coiling  back  upon  herself,  stings 
her  own  eyee,  Tliis  last  particular  corresponds  tu 
Daniels  eewing  up  of  envious  eyes  with  inm  wire,  but 
eaeveys  the  atill  subtler  meaning  tluit  the  bllndnees  of 
Biivjr  is  caused  by  the  recoil  of  its  own  poisonous 
tongue:  ahaUt  of  backbiting  and  detraetioii  destroys 
the  power  of  seeing  any  good  in  our  f ellowmen*^ 

Lefc  us  now  eacamine  the  'whip*  with  which  these 
eoQb  are  urged  on  in  puniuit  of  the  virtue  of  ungrudg- 
in^  j€fy  in  the  good  of  others* 

*  Thf^  oords  of  tlis  whip  are  drswn  fr^^a  lovs,* ' 

•ajrs  ViigiL    The  reesoa  Is  obvious.    *Envy/  writes 
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Aquinas,  ^is  a  sadness  at  another^s  good';  it  is  there- 
fore a  sin  against  love,  and  only  love  can  cur©  iL 
'Certee  thanne/sayB  Chaucer  in  the  ParBon*s  role,  *  is 
love  the  medicme  that  casteth  out  the  venym  of  envye 
fro  mannes  herte.*  Hence  the  voices  in  the  air  repeal 
examples  of  love  to  neighbours,  to  friends,  to  enemies^ 
The  first  example  is,  as  usual,  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  Vii^in,  An  unseen  spirit  flies  past  repeating  Mfuy's 
words  at  the  marriage  feast,  Vinum  mm  habent^^  until 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  simple  and 
homely  act  of  kindly  forethought  to  save  her  neighbonrs 
shame  or  confusion.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  is  right 
that  it  is  meant  as  a  corrective  of  the  envy  with  which 
women  too  often  regard  the  lavish  preparations  and 
display  made  in  other  women's  feasts.  An  envious 
woman  would  have  a  secret  Joy  in  the  breakdown  of 
the  arrangements;  to  the  Virgin's  kind  and  neighbourly 
heart  it  causes  only  pain.  The  second  cry  in  the  aii^ 
'  I  am  Orestes,'  proclaims  the  love  of  friend  to  friend* * 
The  reference  is  to  the  well-known  story  that  when 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  about  to  be  put  to 
death  in  Tauris,  his  friend  Pylades  presented  himself 
saying,  *  /  am  Orestes,*  that  he  might  die  in  his  staad. 
Orestes  refusing  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  persisted  ui 
maintaining  his  own  identity;  and  it  is  probably  the 
cry  and  counter-cry  of  the  two  friends,  '  I  am  Orestes^' 
that  Dante  hears  in  the  air  above  him*  It  is  an  iUus- 
tration  of  Christ's  own  words  from  that  heathen  world 
which  never  hoard  them:  'Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.' ' 

The  third  voice  in  the  air,  however,  shows  that  Christ 
asks  something  still  more  difficult — the  return  of  love 
for  hate:  *Love  those  from  whom  ye  have  had  evil/ 
The  reference  is  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  already 
quoted,  which  speaks  of  the  generous  impartial  shining 
of  the  sun  on  good  and  eviL  Doubtless  Christ's  own 
love  to  those  from  whom  he  received  evil*  was  the 
supreme  example  in  Dante's  mind. 

At  this  point  YirgH  promises  his  companion  that  ha 


I  John  a  a 


t  John  x¥.  13. 
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will  he&r  tbe  sound  of  the  'bridle'— that  is^  voices  pro- 
liaimifig  ejEaroplea  of  the  niin  wrought  by  Envy— -before 
be  fesches  '  the  Pase  of  Pardon,*  the  stair,  namely,  by 
wliloh  the  soul,  purified  of  this  sin,  climbe  to  the  next 
Tamea  It  will,  howevert  bring  out  the  contrmit  better 
between  'whip*  and  'bridle'  if  we  examine  the  latter 
oow,^  It  IB,  oa  Virgil  says,  'of  a  contrary  sound.'  The 
W^icm  are  compared  to  one  thunderclap  following 
Anotlier^to  indicate  the  iury  of  Envy,  the  ruin  which 
the  itorm  of  Hm  passion  brings^  and  the  terror  which 
tlie  «>ond  of  it  wrought  in  Dante's  souL  Two  ini^tanees 
are  given,  oue  from  liacrc^d  and  one  from  heathen  story^ 
aeoordisig  to  Dante's  custom.  The  first  terrified  thunder- 
eiy  b  Cain's  'Shall  slay  me  whosoever  findeth  me!' 
The  Brwt  murder  was  wrought  tlirough  envy ;  it  broke 
tbe  natural  lioud  of  love  between  brothera;  and  it 
pttmued  tbe  fratricide  with  a  constant  terror  of  meet- 
ing tbe  name  dai^k  fate  at  the  hands  of  othera  The 
eeeond  thunder-peal  brings  us  to  heathen  story : 

*  I  mm  Agl&urofl  who  becamo  »  stotie  I ' 

Cbin  envied  hta  brother  the  favour  of  Heaven,  so 
envied  her  sister  the  lov©  of  a  goi  The 
itory  In  from  Ovid.^  Mercury  loved  Her«^  the  most 
beantif u)  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens ; 
and  when  Aghuiros  through  envy  prevented  bint  from 
'viiitii^  ber  rioter,  he  tumad  her  into  stone.  In  moral 
igrmboluim  it  represents  the  intense  hardness  of  heart 
created  by  envy,  and  in  particular  by  that  envy  which 
hae ile  not  10  woundad,  uareqiuted  love.  'Jealousy  m 
CFiael  an  the  gitivew** 

Soteaiaed  io  Dante  bytbeee  disastrona  oonseqaetioea 
of  Bbvy,  that  be  takae  a  ffcep  'backward  and  tuit  for- 
wand,*  in  order  to  press  himself  close  to  his  guide ;  and 
Bar  ibb  backward  step  Yirgil  administers  a  rebuke, 
tboQgb  im  fcirm  it  is  addreiised   to  men  tn  general 

>  JMeik  IL  7QS  It  In  Cmfu.  acvlIL  71,  Dute  Qsti '  A^ftmtQ  *  iar  anvf , 
as  IBS  Ci  lbs  slAi  UmU.  dorouriHl  Florcnoe* 

'  Otmk^m,  Till.  Ow  In  the  ViUg»l6  !i  aoitnda  Qiren  mom  Icrrthte :  *  dam 
jjail  ln^  ei  mnttliit  to*' 
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The  precise  meaning  is  not  easy  to  find,  but  the  rebuke 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  contrast  between  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  temptation  to  envy.  The  lower  mode  is 
that  adopted  here  by  Dante — pressing  to  the  side  of 
Virgil  who  stands  for  human  Reason.  It  is  as  if 
Dante,  terrified  by  the  warning  thunder,  said  to  him* 
self:  *If  these  are  the  awful  effects  of  Envy,  if  it  thus 
sets  brother  against  brother,  sister  against  sister,  if  it 
fills  the  world  with  fear  and  murder,  and  turns  the 
heart  into  a  stone,  it  is  madness  to  indulge  in  it.  I 
must  rouse  my  reason  against  it,  and  argue  myself  into 
resistance/  And  the  reply  of  Virgil — that  is,  Beaton's 
self— is  that  her©  Re^gon  is  not  enough.  To  press  to 
its  side,  as  Dante  is  doing,  is  a  step  *  backward  and  not 
forward/  It  is  to  fall  back  on  the  lower  motive  of  mere 
fear  of  punishment.  This  bridle  oughts  indeed,  to  hold 
men  in,  but  it  fails.  The  bait  of  *  the  old  Adversary '  is 
too  alluring.  Nothing  really  avails  but  the  setting  of 
the  affections  upon  the  things  which  are  above : 

'  The  heavenji  are  calUrig  7011^  and  wheel  around  you, 
DisptayiQg  to  you  their  eternal  beauties, 
And  your  eye  upon  the  earth  alone  is  ga^ng ; 
Whence  He,  who  all  diBcema,  chastiseth  you  * — 

that  is*  in  order  to  compel  you  to  look  up  to  the  circling 
heavens.  No  lower  mode  avails.  Merely  to  turn  to 
Reason  is  a  backward  step. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  description  of  the  Envious, 
every  detail  of  which  has  its  own  moral  and  spiritual 
significance.  To  begin  with^  they  are  almost  invisible. 
Tirgil  has  to  point  them  out  sitting  close  against  the 
cliff,  and  bids  Dante  fix  his  eyes  steadfastly  if  he  wishes 
to  see  them.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  clad  in  mantles 
of  the  same  livid  colour  as  the  rock,  and  seem  part  of  it. 
This  almost  invisibility  is  probably  indicative  of  their 
new  humiUty:  formerly  their  envy  longed  for  greater 
recognition  and  conspicuousneBs  ^  now,  their  envy  in- 
deed still  clings  round  them  like  a  doak,  but  they  are 
content  to  lie  forgotten  and  unnoticed,  as  if  part  of  the 
rock  against  which  they  lean. 

Their  attitude  too  is  symbolic :  they  are  seated^  and 
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tbin  is  an  much  part  of  their  discipline  as  is  the  running 
of  the  Slothful  two  Terraces  higher.  True,  they  ar© 
blind  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  unable  to  move  or 
tDAke  progress  in  the  better  life.  Bat  the  meaning 
goes  beyond  this,  As  Bacon  in  his  Essay  on  Envy 
says,  it  is  one  of  the  most  restless  of  all  passions :  *  A 
WOBn  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly  envious. 
3h>r  to  know  much  of  other  men's  matters  cannot  be 
beeanse  all  t  hat  ado  may  concern  his  own  estate ;  there- 
foro  it  must  needs  be  that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play- 
pleaEmre  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others*  Neither 
ean  ho  that  mindeth  hut  his  own  business  find  much 
tnattc^r  for  envy.  For  envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and 
walketh  the  streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home :  Ntm  est 
eurkmuM^  quin  idtrn  sit  maletXiluB/  It  may  well  be, 
thggfttore^  that  the  first  and  perhaps  hardest  task  of 
i  k  simply  to  learn  to  sit  still,  to  break 
of  their  listless  habit  of  gadding  about 
In  SMTch  of  news  of  their  neighbours* 

When  Dante  drew  near,  he  fotmd  them  singing  the 
liteasy: 

I  haiMrd  &  ery  of ^ '  Haiyp  pray  for  ub  I  * 

A  cry  of,  '  Michel,  Peter,  and  all  BainU  I  *  ^ 

t  ts  mn  appeal  to  those  whose  very  life  is  the  Love  that 
ovlaiUi  not^  to  help  them  to  rise  into  their  blessedness. 
Already,  indeed,  they  have  the  faint  beginnings  of  it — 
ibey  Bnntain  each  other  by  leaning  on  one  another's 
flbonkleni.  It  m  not  much,  hut  at  least  the  old  envious 
deiire  to  injure  ia  slowly  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of 
mutnal  support  aod  helpfutnoss. 

Dimte  ieUii  uii  further  that  he  found  them  suffering 
throe  gnftt  penalties  bb  eonaequanoee  of  the  life  of  envy 
th«y  hjid  li%'ed:  they  were  clad  iu  coarse  baircloth; 
thcrir  eyes  were  sewed  up  with  iron  wire;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  shod  tc^irw.  The  haircloth  is  somc^ 
thiiig  more  tluin  a  garb  of  penance  which  a  man  puts  on 

*  Pmw>  sQi*  flO^  S&«  *^^ «<^'  Implie*  Uml  thmj  hmr^  Icftmi  to  Ipdtul* 
itair  aslgMKwn  la  llMLr  ptajrtm  In  Canto  s¥,  40  57  Vlngil  expJaltii  Uial 
to  t^rlimml  eoddi  Clut  mon  U&at  can  «aj  *otin,*  tbc  mart  m€h  j 
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and  off  at  his  will.  It  represents  the  inevitahle,  restleasi 
tormentiBg  pain  and  frictioti  which  envj  cannot  bat 
inflict  on  the  heart  that  harbours  it,  *Of  all  other 
affections/  to  quote  Bacon  again,  'it  is  the  most  im- 
portune and  continuaL  For  of  other  affections  there  is 
occasion  given  but  now  and  then ;  and  therefore  it  was 
well  said,  tnvidia  fest€>s  dies  non  agit:  for  it  is  ever 
working  upon  some  or  other.  And  it  is  ako  noted  that 
love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  affec- 
tions do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  oontinuaL*  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Giotto  paints  his  Envy  of  tha 
Arena  Chapel  standing  in  flames — the  tormentiiig  fine 
which  consumes  the  heart  that  allows  itself  to  grow 
embittered  at  the  prosperity  of  othera 

The  penalty,  however,  which  draws  forth  Dantes 
deepest  pity  for  these  souls  is  their  blindness :  he  wept 
aa  he  saw  them  lean  on  one  another's  shoulders  like 
blind  beggars,  to  whom  Heaven  denies  the  bounty  of 
its  light : 

For  all  their  eyelids  an  iron  wire  pierces. 
And  gews  them  upp  as  to  a  sparhawk  wild 
Is  done,  because  it  will  not  quiet  stay  J 

We  may  set  aside  the  interpretation  that  with  iron 
strength  and  resolution  the  penitent  must  keep  his 
eyes  closed  to  everything  that  might  waken  envy  in 
his  heart-— the  envious  man  being  like  a  hawk  whicli 
will  dash  at  its  prey  unless  its  eyes  are  sewed  up  to 
keep  it  quiet*  The  sewing  with  iron  wire  is  in  reality 
the  natural  and  inevitable  penalty  of  envy*  For  Envy, 
as  the  word  Invidia  indicates,  is  a  Bin  of  the  eyes**  It  is 
the  evil  eye  of  Scripture;  and  it  is  written:  *If  thine 
eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.* ' 
It  could  not  he  otherwise,  A  continual  habit  of  envy- 
ing our  neighbours*  prosperity,  of  searching  for  the  evO 
alone  in  their  life  and  character,  of  morose  refusal  to  see 
and  rejoice  in  the  good  of  our  own  lot,  cannot  but  seiir 
up  our  eyes  from  the  sunl%ht  which  God  pours  out  un- 

»  Purg.  xIlL  70-72. 

*  Spenser's  Envy  la  clad  in  '  a  klrtlc  of  discolottid  lay,'  *  gpa^^mUd  fi^ 
of  eies  *  (Bk,  I.  Canto  i v,  31),  ^  Matt,  rl  $^ 
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I  {rud^gly  upon  good  and  evil  alike,  It  is,  in  another 
I  form,  Qiotto's  recoil  of  Envy's  serpent-tongue  upon  her 
I  own  ffyeB^  biting  them  into  blindness.  Dante  uses  still 
pjaotber  figure  when  he  compares  it  to  a  *seuni'  upon 
'  the  conscience,  hindering  the  flow  of  that  pure  '  river  of 
^themizid*  which  will  yet  give  them  the  vision  of  Hhe 
llightonhigW^ 

One  penalty  remains — the  difficulty  of  weeping  out 
ttair  penitence : 

who  tlirougb  the  horrible  stitcbiDg 
Were  atrainmg  so  that  they  bathed  their  cheeks,^ 

tt  the  stitching  were  literal,  the  difficulty  of  straining 
<nit  the  tears  would  be,  of  course,  a  mere  physical  one ; 
hut,  being  symbolic^  it  must  have  another  meaning. 
,  Hifi  eyea  which  once  sinned  by  envious  glances  must, 
f udaadf  weep  for  their  sin ;  but  it  is  a  sin  which,  in  its 
^  nature,  hardens  the  heart,  turns  it  to  stone  like 
^'auroB,  and  therefore  weeping  is  not  easy, 

^e  turn  now  to  the  conversations  Dante  held  with 
^iriU  on  this  Terrace :  one  with  a  lady  of  Siena,  the 
^tW  with  two  noblemen  of  Bomagna.  He  draws 
*^ntioa  to  the  relative  positions  of  himself  and  Virgil, 
f^if  they  had  some  special  significance :  Virgil  walked 
^^t^een  him  and  the  embankment  which  sank  down  to 
^^  Terrace  of  Pride : 

Yirgil  was  comhig  with  me  on  that  side 
Of  the  Cornice  from  which  one  may  faU, 
Since  by  no  border  *tis  engarlandecL* 

^  *^  reference  to  the  possibility  of  falling  over  gives  us 

^^due^    Dante,  as  he  walked  along  and  looked  at  the 

If^^'^ala  of   the   Eniious,  was  evidently  conscious  of  a 

.  *liptaiioii  to  pride  that  he  was  so  free  of  their  par- 

[*^5Ular  vice.     If  he  gave  way  to  the  temptation,  it 

'  ^^^nld  mean  that  he  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  Cornice 

****    to  that  of  Pride  which  he  had  just  left     Virgil, 

^^itfore,  in  his  symbolic  character  of  Reason,  walks 

"^t^c«n  him  and  the  edge :  his  own  reason  forbids  him 

***  ^all  into  the  greater  sin,  through  pride  that  he  is 

^^Wpaiatively  free  from  the  lessen 
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One  other  point  may  here  be  noted      In  the  two 
converBations  recorded,  Dante  seems  to  have  had  but 
one  species  of  Envy  in  his  mind,  and  thiSi  strange  to 
say,  political  or  *  pubKc '  envy,  aa  Bacon  calls  it — that  of 
individuals  to  their  own  city,  or  of  one  city  to  another. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this^  when  we  remember 
the  prevalence  of  private  forms  of  the  vice.    The  reason 
is  probably  twofold-     In  the  first  place,  Dante  knew 
that  Envy  is  one  of  the  greatest  public  dangers,    *  It  k 
a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection/  says  Lord  Baeon* 
*  For  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  eoundt 
and  tainteth  it;  so  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and 
tumeth  them  into  an  ill  odoun'     It  was,  in  Dante's 
view,  one  of  the  three  great  public  vices  which  had  left 
only  two  righteous  men  in  his  native  city : 

*  The  just  are  two,  but  tbere  they  are  not  heeded  i 
Pride,  Envy  and  Avarice  are 
The  thr^e  sparks  which  have  set  all  hearts  on  fii^*  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  never  forget,  as  we  paai 
from  Terrace  to  Terrace,  that  Dante  has  his  own  aini 
in  view  as  well  as  those  of  others.  He  expresely  dem< 
great  guUt  ao  far  as  this  sin  is  concerned ;  but  he  mtisb 
have  known  that  if  there  was  any  form  of  eni-y  to 
which  he  was  specially  exposed,  it  was  this  pubUc  or* 
political  one.  His  bitter  denunciations  of  the  city 
which  had  banished  him  in  his  letters  and  in  passage^ 
after  passage  of  the  Coinmedia,  have  certainly  laid  hinii 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  not  merely  yielded  ta 
the  temptation,  but  been  swept  away  by  it.  On  thi* 
very  Terrace,  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  one  of  the  spirits 
a  denunciation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amo  sd 
bitterly  scornful  that  it  demands  careful  esLamination,  if 
the  poet  is  to  be  defended  euccesefully  from  the  chai^ 
of  pubHc  envy. 

It  is  essential  to  any  right  understanding  of  tbo 
matter  to  mark  the  way  in  which,  at  the  very  outset  cpI 
the  conversations,  he  strikes  the  high  celestial  key-tiotd 

I  Inf.  vL  73-75,    Compare  also  IL  40-51,     ViUaal  (vUl.  68)  attrlbutai  ! 
fliiu  of  Florence  to  the  same  souit;ea--Prtde,  But;,  Aviu^ic^, 
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which  lifts  the  whole  subject  far  above  the  low  atmo* 
sphere  of  political  enyies  upon  earth*  Tuming  to  the 
tools  innged  up  against  the  livid  rock,  he  hegs  to  know 
if  there  is  among  them  one  from  Italy.  The  question 
impjiiM  that  Dante  has  not  yet  risen  completely  superior 
to  the  distinctions  and  preferences  of  earthly  citi£en- 
fthip,  out  of  which  public  hates  and  envies  grow.  He 
10  therefore  met  with  a  rebuke*  A  spirit  sitting  a 
Uttla  farther  on  'lifted  its  chin  as  do  the  blind^*  and 
imswered: 

»*  O  brother  tnlne,  each  one  is  citizen 
Of  one  true  city ;  but  thou  wouldest  say^ 
Who  may  have  lived  in  Italy  a  pilgrim*'^ 

TWa,  indeed,  is  the  thought  with  which  the  poet  sus- 
tained his  soul  during  the  long  and  weary  years  of  his 
earthly  exUe.    He  was  in  every  sense  '  a  stranger  and 
[pilgrim  on  the  earth/    His  countrymen  might  cast  him 
[out  of  Horence,  but  they  were  powerless  to  close  against 
the  gates  of  that  true  city»  of  which,  to  use  his  own 
)rdi4,  ho  *  discerned  at  least  the  tower/  *    It  is  the  city 
to  whic  h  Beatrice  givee  him  welcome  on  the  Mountain- 
top: 
^^^^       '  And  thou  thalt  he  with  me  for  eTermoFei 
^^^f         A  clliseii  of  that  Home  where  Christ  is  Roman/' 

Hit  ii,  undoubtedly,  in  the  light  of  this  citi2onship  in 

Bhoavtrn  that  Dante  means  the  following  conversations 

V  to  be  read*     Even  the  sternest  denunciations  of  the 

citie»  of  Italy  are  spoken  by  spirits  who  are  already 

tmmd  far  above  the  agitation  and  bitterness  uf  public 

mxTf  which  onee  moved  them  in  the  earthly  life. 

The  genUe  rebuke — *0  brother  mine* — gains  force 
from  Hie  speaker  of  it*  She  is  a  lady  of  Siena,  who  is 
Ii0re  eleai&siiig  away  the  malicious  envy  which  she  had 
borwe  to  her  native  eity : 

H  *  SaptoBl  (mvia)  I  wjm  not,  atheit  1  Sapta 

^B  Was  caD«4,  and  I  wa«  at  another'!  hurt 

H  Mons  JoxfuJ  thaa  at  vtdne  owe  good  forton^**^ 

*  Awp»  slU*  IO»-UU    It  U  tftmtult  to  pFM*rre  In  ttmnalaUoo  the  ^f 
im  aad  Sapta,     For  her  «0»-* dMceadhig  the  Mth'  (L UliH^M 
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So  ifuaensate  was  her  envy  that  it  drove  her  to  a 
blaapbemous  defiance  of  God.  In  1269,  when  she  was 
*  descending  the  arch  of  her  life  *■ — that  is,  when  she  was 
past  five-and-thirty  ye-ars  of  age^  and  therefore  had  no 
excuse  of  youthful  folly— she  prayed  God  for  the  defeat 
of  her  fellow-citiaens  by  the  Florentinee  at  Ck»Ue»  a 
town  in  the  Valdelsa,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Siena,  They  ivere  defeated,  not  because  of  her  prayer, 
but  because  God  had  already  willed  it;  and  when  she 
saw  her  countrymen  in  flight,  she  was  so  overjoyed  that 
she  defied  God,  as  if,  havii^  received  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart,  she  would  need  His  help  no  more ; 

■  I  lifted  up  my  daring  face, 
Crying  to  God  t  '•  Henceforth  no  more  I  fear  thee  I " 
Ae  did  the  black bini  for  a  little  sunshine.*  ^ 

*The  warm  days  near  the  end  of  January,*  says  Long- 
fellow, *  are  still  called  in  Lombardy /griomt  delta  tnerla^ 
the  days  of  the  blackbird ;  from  an  old  legend,  that  once 
in  the  sunny  weather  a  blackbird  sang,  *'  I  fear  thee  no 
more,  O  Lord,  for  the  winter  is  oven"'  Sapia's  feeling 
that  all  are  citizens  of  one  true  city  shows  how  far  she 
has  travelled  from  that  envious  state  of  souJ  in  which 
her  dearest  prayer  was  for  the  defeat  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  on  earth. 

When  exactly  Sapia  died  seems  to  be  uncertainf  but 
whatever  the  date,  as  one  who  postponed  repentance 
till  the  end  of  lif e>  she  ought  still  to  be  waiting  in  Ante- 
Purgatory  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mountain.  Her 
presence  here  so  far  up  is  explained  by  the  effectua^^H 
fervent  prayers  of  a  righteous  man.  Pier  Pettignano^B 
{Peter  the  Combseller)  was  a  poor  Franciscan  tertiary, 
to  whom  Sapia  is  said  to  have  often  given  ahns^  So 
venerated  was  he  in  Siena  for  his  piety  and  scrupulous 
honesty— he  would  never  sell  a  comb  which  had  the 
slightest  flaw — that  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  church  of  San  Francesco,  It  was  to  the  poor  comb- 
sellers  prayers  of  charity,  so  different  from  her  own 

dmp.  iT.  Sa     It  was  at  thU  batUe  of  CoUe  in  1S80  th&t 
SalY&nl  (p*  17Q)  was  eXmhu     One  cannot  but  notice  bow  tnani*  BU 
Dante  meets  on  tbe^e  lower  Terraces,  ■  Purg,  xiiL  Ut^UL 
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ecT^ous  ones,  that  the  noble  lady  of  Siena  owed  the 
eliortetimg  of  her  stay  in  Outer  Purgatory.* 

It  is  just  at  this  point  Dante  declares  that  Envy  was 
not  one  of  hia  besetting  ains,  Sapia  askn  who  is  this 
who  goee  breathing  and  with  eyes  unsewn.  And  the 
P^t  s  answer  is  that  he  must  yet  have  his  eyes  sewed 
np  on  this  Terrace,  but  not  for  long : 

'Mine  ejes,'  t  said,  *  shall  yet  be  here  ta'eii  froni  me ; 
But  for  ahort  time,  for  small  is  tha  offeoca 
Committed  by  their  being  turned  with  envy/  ^ 

^d  in  connection  with  Sapia  s  confession,  this  implies 
^t  Dant<e  too  had  been  tempted  to  envy  his  native 
^*tj*j  and  to  pray  for  her  defeat  and  ruin ;  and,  as  we 
Wq  seen,  many  a  passage  in  his  writings  seems  con- 
dusive  agamst  him.  But  here,  on  the  Terrace  of  Envy 
itaelf^  with  its  severe  punishments  before  his  eyes,  he 
^Q'lkes  serious  and  solemn  denial  of  guilt.  If  he 
d^aonnced  his  native  city,  it  was  for  her  sins.  He  took 
^^  Joy  in  her  distresses  and  defeats*  His  noble  fore- 
father, Cacciaguida,  warned  him  against  this  sin,  and 
^  is  conscious  that  he  had  striven  to  obey  him  : 

H  *  I  would  not  have  thee  envious  fco  thy  neighbours, 

H  Because  thy  life  shall  have  a  future 

H  Far  beyond  the  puDtshment  of  their  perfidies/^ 

B™  comparative  freedom  from  Envy,  however,  is  no 
H^^S'^on  for  glorying  over  these  victims  of  it*  Dante 
■  ^Mc^ases  humbly  that  Pride  is  his  besetting  sinj  and 
■i  Jais  eonfesBton  shows  how  carefully  Virgil  had  stood 
^'^'^een  him  and  the  edge  of  the  Terrace. 

^*ie  conversation  ends  with  a  reference  to  certain 

f*^M«  of  Siena.    Dante  asks  Sapia  if  he  can  serve  her 

m  Anyway  on  his  return  to  earth.    In  reply  she  begs 

two  favours :  his  prayers,  since  only  one  beloved  of  God 

^'''^Id  visit  the  other  world  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  restor- 

TDg  of  her  fame  among  her  kinsfolk  in  Tuscany : 

•  Thou  wilt  see  them  among  that  people  vaLn 
IVbo  hope  in  Talamone»  and  will  lose  there 
More  hope  than  in  discoyeriog  the  Diana : 
But  there  etiU  more  the  admirals  will  lose**  ^ 


*  Purg.  xiit.  130-lSa 

*  Purg,  liiL  15M54. 
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This  cryptic  utterance  refers  to  certain  public  tmde^ 
takings  which  were  exciting  great  expectations  among 
the  Sienese,  but  which  Sapia  attributes  to  their  Tauity, 
To  take  things  chronologically^  'the  Diana*  was  the  name 
given  to  a  snbterranean  river  which  was  beHeved  to 
be  the  secret  source  of  the  famous  fountaiu  of  Foute 
Branda*^  In  1295,  the  General  Council  of  Siena  passed 
a  resolution  to  search  for  the  hidden  river,  but  it  was 
not  until  some  twenty  years  after  Dante's  death  that 
it  was  found:  when  he  wrote  the  present  passage  he 
evidently  regarded  it  as  a  mere  'wild-goose  chase.'  *  Still 
greater  will  be  the  disappointment,  Sapia  prophesies,  in 
Talamonep  This  is  the  name  of  a  little  sea^port  in  the 
Si^ieee  Marenmia  which  the  city  purchased  in  1303^  in 
the  vain  hope  of  rivalling  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  on 
the  sea.  After  spending  vast  sums  on  it^  they  found  it 
practically  useless,  partly  on  account  of  the  harbour 
becoming  silted  up,  and  partly  of  the  pestilential  air  of 
the  Maremma,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  '  the  admirals ' — whether  sea-captains  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or,  as  many  of  the  old  commentators  think*  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  of  the  harbour.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  what  spirit  Sapia  referred  to  these  events. 
Is  it  a  flash  of  the  old  envy  not  yet  quite  subdued  ?  It  is 
at  least  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  she  is  sending  a 
warning  word  to  her  native  city,  and  that  its  calamities 
grieve  her  now  as  much  as  formerly  they  made  her  glad^ 
But  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  Dante's  estimate  of  the 
Sienese,  He  regards  %mnity  as  the  key-note  of  their 
character;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  so 
many  as  three  of  them  are  singled  out  for  mention  on 
these  two  Terraces— Omberto  Aldobrandeschi,  Proven- 
zano  Salvani,  and  Sapia,  Some  species  of  vanity  often 
lies  at  the  root  of  both  Pride  and  Envy,' 

1  The  Foute  Bran  da  of  /n/«  xxx.  78  is  thought  bj  gonije  to  be  aaotl^er 
fountain  of  the  same  name  at  Bom^na. 

>  ^  A  deep  well,  known  as  the  ^*  Pozzo  Diana,"*  *  < .  exists  at  tbe  fnawjait 
time  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Convent  of  the  Carmine  In  Siena«  A  doca- 
meat  {dated  Aug.  5, 12&5)  recording  the  resolution  of  the  General  Coandl 
to  undertake  the  search  for  the  Diana  is  still  preserved  in  Siena  *  (Toju- 
bee's  Dieti&narjft  p.  198).  A  sketch  of  the  '  Poczo  Diana '  in  the  Caitniim 
la  git'en  Sn  Mr,  E,  Gardner's  Siory  of  Siena,  p.  256. 

3  Jm  hlM  Th^  Bead  in  TuMcany  Mr>  Maurice  Hewlett  cmllfl  attention  to 


^ 
I 
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"We  come  now  to  the  Becond  of  the  two  conversatione, 

ixi.  which  an  equally  sever©  judgment  is  passed  on  cer- 

tfifcin  other  parts   of  Italy,  including  Florence.     Two 

spirits  close  by>  who  had  overheard  the  conversation 

writb  Sapia,  wonder  who  this  may  be  who  circles  the 

MComt  alive,  and  opens  and  shuts  his  eyes  at  pleasure. 

Ijtx  reply  to  one  of  them  Dante  says  he  brings  his  body 

from  the  banks  of  a  river  which  rises  in  Falterona,  a 

P««k  of  the  Tuscan  Apetmines,  and  flows  through  a 

conree  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.    As  for  himself, 

itr    Were  vain  to  tell  him  who  he  is,  for  as  yet  'his 

^^^Joe  makes  no  great  sound.'    The  first  speaker,  who 

i»  Guido  del  Duca,  a  Ghibelline  nobleman  of  Brettinoro, 

^   «mall  town  near  FoiM,  guesses  at  once  that  he  is 

^*^aking    of   the    Amo.      His    companion,    Rinier  da 

Calboli,  a  Guelph  of  Forli,  wonders  why  Dante  conceals 

the  tiame  of  the  river  as  if  it  were  some  horrible  thing, 

'^Tiereupon  Guido  launches  out  into  what  certainly 

'^'^^ds   like   an   envenomed   tirade    against   the   entire 

Valley.     Its    very  name   should   perish.     Virtue    has 

P^^n  driven  out  from  it  as  if  it  were  a  snake.    Its 

**^li^bitants,  from  source  to   sea,   have   changed   into 

'^itites,  *  as  if  Circe  had  them  in  her  pasturing/    In  the 

^^^aentino  near  the  source,  they  are  hnitii  porei,  filthy 

*^*^*^»,  the  word  porci  pointing  obviously  to  Porciano,  a 

^*«me  belonging  to  the  Conti  Guidi/     Further  down 

^"^r^  *  cars'  which  snarl  when  they  cannot  bite— the 

^'^erence  being  to  the  city  of  Arezzo,  from  which  the 

**Tio  Hums  its  muzzle  disdainfully  away/  in  allusion 

^  the  sudden  twist  it  takes  there  from  South-east  to 

ISorth'west.     Then  as  the  vaUey  faUs,  its  inhabitants 

^^U'l  •  w«y  of  epltomUIog  clttefl  and  natboa  In  one  figure— pathetic, 
^'^^^^yetmoQ^tixmit  or  lonely  as  maj*  be,  but  standlDg^  not  without  design, 
^  the  foirtiimea  and  features  of  his  race/  To  the  Sieneae  he  gave  ^  a  kind 
^ ^QQteiiiptuoua  pity :  a  gallant,  feather-headed,  high-flyiag,  high-sniinng 
^^%  and  altogether  an  lucky  ,  .  ,  Sap  la,  who  defied  God  ;  Albero,  who 
^*d  to  flj  ;  and  tn  seirea  of  the  most  lovely  wailing  lines  ever  penned  by 
Oitot  La  Pia,  the  belpleas,  betrayed,  unhappy,  wedded  girl*  Here*  before 
Tbe  and  Existence,  standa  Siena  '  (i.  49,  53  ;  li.  176,  199  ST.). 

^  A  tradition  has  it  that  Daate  was  once  imprLaoned  in  the  coitle  of 
forclaoo.  Two  of  his  letters  are  dated  from  this  place— *  on  the  border* 
ol  Tuacany,  imder  the  source  of  the  Arno*:  EpU.  vh  denouncing  the 
Floreij tinea  fiw  opposing  Hejiry  vti*,  and  £pis,  tII,  upbraiding  Henry  for 
hli  delay  In  attacking  Florance. 
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faU  with  it — the  dogs  change  to  wolves,  to  which  fie 
and  rapacious  brutes  Dante  does  not  hesitate  to  com- 
pare  his  fellow-countryTaen,  In  the  Infemo^  the  wolf 
is  the  syrabol  of  Avarice,  a  vice  with  which  Dant^  again 
and  again  charges  the  Florentines*  Finally*  through 
deep  gorges  the  river  reaches  Pisa,  and  there 

*  It  finds  the  toxea  so  fall  of  fraud 
Th&t  they  fear  no  wit  that  may  entr^ii  them.*^ 

Then  turning  to  his  companion  Rinier,  Guide  del 
Duca  horrifies  hLm  with  a  prophecy  of  the  cruelties  his 
grandson  Pulcieri  da  Calboli  would  practise  on  the 
Florentines,  'hunting  those  wolves  on  the  bmik  of  the 
fierce  river,*  selling  their  flesh  while  they  are  alive, 
slaughtering  them  like  wom<iut  cattle,  and  leaving  the 
wretched  wood  so  utterly  wasted  that  a  thousand  years 
will  not  replant  it,  This  Fulcieri  was  made  Podest4  of 
Florence  in  1302  by  the  Blacka  after  tiieir  return  through 
the  treachery  of  Charles  of  Valois.  ViUani  callB  him 
*a  fierce  and  cruel  man,'  and  narrates  the  havoc  he 
made  of  the  party  of  the  Whitee^  to  which  at  that  time 
Dante  himseU  belonged.  At  this  terrible  news  of  his 
grandson's  atrocities,  Dant^  saw  the  face  of  Rinier 
grow  sad  and  troubled,  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
are  not  so  completely  sevei^ed  from  earth  that  the  de- 
generacy of  their  offspring  cannot  wound  them.* 

Guido  del  Duca  winds  up  with  a  bitter  invective 
against  his  own  province  of  Romagna.  The  good  old 
times  are  dead  and  gone,  whether  *for  earnest  or  for| 
pastime,' 

*  For  all  within  these  botiudaries  is  f uU 
Of  venomous  root«»  so  that  tardily  now 
Would  they  by  cultivation  be  made  less,' 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  go  over  the  long  roll  of 
good  men  and  true*— 'the  good  Lizio  and  Arrigo  Main- 

^  Purg.  xiv.  16-54,    Longfellow  tbiiiks  Dante  had  tn  mind  a  posaage  I 
the  CoTisolation  of  PhUoBophy  of  BoethEus,  Iv.  Pros,  3,  in  whleh  It  ! 
abowD  how  vices  degrade  men  into  various  kinds  of  beasta— woU«  do& 
foi,  etc. 

*  Purg,  xiT*  5&72»  Aristotle  thinks  the  dead  are  very  slightly  affieeted 
by  the  acta  of  their  descendants— tbeT"  cannot  make  them  happT  if  they 
are  not  happy,  nor  deprive  them  of  their  felicity  If  they  am  (Mhies^  t'  U), 
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arAi,*  and  the  rest,  whom  Guido  remembers  as  the  pride 
of  Romagna  in  the  old  days,*  As  Phimptre  says,  they 
♦bring  out  what  one  may  call  the  arehaeolo^cai  element 
of  I>ante  8  mind,  the  love  of  old-world  stories,  which 
wei*e  fused  by  his  genius  into  materials  for  his  poem. 
To  \MB  these  names  are  like  old  coins  on  which  we  can 
scarcely  trace  the  image  and  superscription.  To  him 
they  Trere,  as  the  Border-legends  wore  to  Scott,  fuU 
of  life,  aasociated  with  memories  of  romantic  scenes, 
aod  Btoriea  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  eye- 
witnesses/^ From  the  ethical  point  of  view  Dante's 
ajm  appears  to  be  to  show  the  change  for  the  better 
which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  speaker.  On 
earth,  envy  burned  in  him  like  a  flame : 

*  Hy  blood  was  so  with  envy  set  oo  ftre. 
That  if  I  had  seen  a  man  make  him  joyful. 

Thou  wouldst  have  seen  me  with  liTidnass  o'erdpread/^ 

m^w  all  thiB  is  changed.  That  which  moves  his  grief  is 
^t  the  prosperity  of  others,  but  their  sin-  He  begs 
'^a^ite  to  pass  on  and  let  him  weep : 

*  But  go  thy  way  now,  Tuscatij  for  now  it  me  delights 
Far  more  to  weep  than  it  doth  to  speak, 

So  much  hath  our  discourse  my  mind  distressed,*  * 

^^tihtless  this   describes   Dante's   own  mood;   as   he 

J  ^^ght  of  the  woeful  state  of  his  countiy,  his  tears 

^y^  Hot  far  beneath  his  indignation, 

*^^  is  immediately  after  parting  company  with  these 

'^'•Ar  8ou]s '  that  Dante  is  startled,  as  we  have  already 

*^*l,  iDto  taking  one  backward  step  by  the  thunder- 

•^^-Is  of  Gods  judgment  upon   Envy*      In  a   curious 

*^*n}noniical  passage,  into  which  we  need  not  enter, 

^      t^Us  US  that  the  hour  was  now  three  o'clock  in 

^^  afternoon.    They  were  going  direct  westward,  and 

^^_^€r,  Hewlett  lias  the  same  idea  expressed  In  more  picturesque 
T*^5\nge*  *  There  was  the  ballad- monger  in  him  [Dan to]  fast  enough, 
T^^  deep  at  the  root  of  him.  In  a  eubstantlal  sense  his  poem  is  a 
^^*^of  balUda,  and,  In  that  tease  only,  an  epic*  I  don*t  think  the  man 
™^  ^rrer  be  imderstood,  untU  that  fact  alxint  him  Is  accepted*'  Ajid  then 
^  Wtqi  exAmplee.    l^be  whole  passage  ia  well  worth  reading  (The  Mood 

Purff.  ilT,  aS-Sl,  *  Purg.  xiv.  124-126. 
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the  afternoon  smi  struck  them  straight  in  the  faoe^ 
*in  the  middle  of  the  nose/  as  it  is  put.^  Suddenly  some 
new  splendour  far  beyond  the  sunlight  made  him  raise 
his  hand  to  shield  his  eyes.  But  even  this  was  in  vain: 
as  a  sunbeam  is  thrown  from  water  or  a  mirror  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  the  same  angle  at  which  it  fell 
and  with  equal  brightness,  so  this  strange  brillianoe 
leaped  up  from  the  ground  into  his  face.  In  reply  to 
his  astonished  question,  Virgil  says  it  is  no  wonder  he 
cannot  yet  gaze  on  '  the  family  of  heaven ' :  *  it  is  the 
Angel  of  the  Terrace  coming  to  invite  them  up. 

As  usual,  the  commentators  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  explaLoing  Dante's  harmless  little  piece  of  scientific 
vanity  over  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection,  and  leave  unexplained  what 
was  his  chief  concern,  the  ethical  law  of  which  all  this 
is  the  mere  symbol.  To  begin  with,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  obvious  contrast  between  this  Angel 
of  Goodwill,  as  we  may  call  him  in  opposition  to  Envy» 
and  that  of  Humility  on  the  Terrace  beneath.  The  face 
of  the  latter  was  *Iike  a  tremxilous  morning  star,* 
beginning  to  fade  humbly  away  in  the  rising  sun, 
*the  glory  that  excelleth,*  But  this  Angel  outshines 
the  sun,  or  rather,  adds  a  new  glory  to  it.  The  sun,  aa 
we  have  seen,  is  regarded  on  this  Terrace  as  the  oppo- 
site of  Envy^ — the  symbol  of  the  free  nnenvying  love  of 
God,  which  shines  impartially  on  good  and  evil.  On 
their  first  arrival  on  the  Terrace,  it  was  to  the  sun 
Virgil  turned  for  guidance;  and  now  the  purifying 
discipline  has  brought  them  face  to  face  with  it  once 
more.  It  is  the  same  sun,  but  with  a  difference.  The 
Angel  of  Brotherly  Love  stands  in  it  and  gives  a  new 
and  marvellous  briUiance  to  its  rays.  The  very  groundt 
which  was  before  but  Uvid  rock,  is  changed  into  a 
mirror  which  reflects  the  heavenly  light.  It  is  an 
obvious  symbol  of  the  transfiguration  of  heaven  and 
earth  which  takes  place  when  envy  is  expelled  by  love. 

*  Purg^  XV,  29,  The  ward  /awitjyii'ct  Implies  the  &baeiiee  of  en^y  Im 
heayen ;  as  members  of  one  celefltlal  houaehold,  each  rejoicea  in  tba 
others*  good. 
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'Day  is  added  unto  day,'  and  sunlight  unto  sunlight. 
Danta  feels  that  bis  eyes  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  tbi^ 
ipleodour  of  love  which  shines  from  Hhe  family  of 
beftven/  Envy  is  a  sin  of  the  eyes,  and  weakens  even 
wlmi  it  dooa  not  blind  them. 

The  Angel,  jayful  that  Dante  is  ready  to  ascend, 
1I10WB  them  the  stairway  to  the  Tliird  Terrace,  far  less 
■teep  than  any  they  have  yet  climbed.  Although  it  is 
not  ascpressly  stated,  we  must  asmime  that  the  P  of 
Knvy  is  erased  from  Dante's  brow — if  not  by  a  stroke 
of  tha  Angels  wing,  perhaps  by  the  burning  sunlight  of 
Us  ootmtenaiuse.  As  they  enter  the  passage  they  hear 
tll#  Siecmd  Beatitude  sung  behind  them : 

BEAT!  MISERI0OEDE9, 

tlie  words,  *  Rejoice,  thou  that  overcomestl'^an 
ion  probably  of  the  joy  of  the  soub  left  behind 
at  Dante's  purification.  They  have  so  far  overcome 
mawj  that  they  cannot  grudge  him  the  release  of  which 
tboj  ihetmtelvoB  are  not  yet  worthy. 

While  they  climb  the  stairs,  Dante,  as  his  custom  is, 
■ockii  to  proQt  by  his  companion's  words*  Something 
Mid  by  Guido  del  Duea  Iiad  rt^tiuitntHi  tia  a  problem  in 
hit  mbldt  and  he  now  asks  Virgit  to  explain  it : 

*  WhAl  djd  tlie  spirit  of  Romoffna  mean, 
Meolfoniag  "  Interdict "  aod  "  jmrtoerfihip"  f ' 

Ouido*s  words  ware : 

•  0  btuaAn  rmo«v  why  dost  thou  set  the  he&ri 
Hiere  wbari  InUsrdict  of  parlDerthip  must  \mV^ 

YirpTm  answer  is  to  this  effect:  'Most  men  set  their 
baarts  on  temporal  and  material  goods,  and  the  greater 
the  ©umber  who  claim  ptvrtner»hip  in  tbeso»  the  smaller 
grows  the  share  for  each.*  But  exactly  the  opposite 
hsMM  iTue  of  spiritual  goods,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
hofwm*  Tbe  more  Lore  is  shared^  the  more  there  is  for 
alL  The  more  one  can  say  Our,  the  more  each  pQiiOSoefti 
The  reason  Is  this*    The  infinite  goodness  of  Ood  flies 

*  Fia^  %iw.  as,  ^ ;  XY.  44,  45. 

*  Omp.  BoHliiii%  Ik  C<m§,  FhU,  li  Pro*,  t. 
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to  the  heart  that  loves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ardour 
of  its  love,  even  as  the  snnlight  to  some  bright  object* 
such  as  a  mirror,  that  is  able  to  reflect  it*  Hence  the 
greater  the  number  of  mirror-like  eouls  reflecting  to 
each  other  the  eternal  good  in  love,  the  mor©  is  that 
good  multiplied  by  the  simple  process  of  sharing  it.  If 
the  sense  is  hard  to  understand,  if  mere  Reason  cannot 
explain  it,  Beatrice,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  will  make 
it  plain;  let  Dante  hasten  to  reach  her  by  striving 
more  eageriy  to  clea^nse  his  brow  of  the  five  remaining 
wounds/  In  other  words,  a  great  truth  like  this 
can  perhaps  be  understood  by  no  mere  process  of 
reasoning,  but  only  by  that  purifjriog  of  the  heart 
which  creates  at  once  the  light  and  the  eyes  by 
which  we  see  it* 


CHAPTER   XIV 
Terrace  III— Anger 


Bkpobb  Dante  has  time  to  express  his  satisfaction  with 
Tiirffil's  exposition  of  the  *  interdict  of  partnership/  he 
biinirelf  upon  the  Third  Terrace,  and  is  rapt 
into  a  series  of  '  ecstatic  Tisions/  which  form 
the  *  whip '  to  urge  the  souls  on  in  pursuit  of  the  special 
irirloe  of  thlH  Ooniice,  The  mode  of  trance  is  no  device 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  variety:  as  in  the  other  Ter- 
it  has  a  cloee  symbolic  corraspotidence  to  the  sin 
whidl  ii  to  be  demised  away.  The  Angry,  as  we  nhall 
ne  pvm&nUyt  are  eoTeloped  in  a  thick  smakop  as  tlark 
as  hell  and  nighty  and  therefore  no  appeal  can  be  made 
to  Ihoir  ey^M^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Proud.  It  is  partly 
through  their  ears  that  the  Envious  sinnedt  and  there- 
fore their  ears  are  usod  for  their  purification.  But 
Aqger  is  hugely  a  sin  of  the  imaginaiiim*  Tlie  angry 
his  hnagination  to  work  round  and  round 
slight  or  wrong,  fancied  or  real,  until  by  brood- 
iaif  on  it^  he  is  rapt  away  by  his  own  inner  vision,  and 
s  the  power  to  observe  external  things.  Hence  the 
apostrophe  to  the  imagination  in  the  beginning  of 
Canto  xviL: 

O  thou  IntsniiifttfoDt  thJit  dott  §te&]  lu 

60  from  irliliout  ftometiiues,  thai  ouis  is  not  awAr«« 

Bwvti  ti»o  &mand  niA>'  aouud  m  thouaand  trump«tB« 

I  moral  oooception  is  that  the  very  imagination  most 
be  redaemfod  and  purified, '  a  light  which  in  the  heaven 
form*  must  move  it  with  'e€static  visions'  of 
nobler  things.  Tha  feet  that  Dante  himself  seems  to 
Itave  had  in  an  extraordinary  degree  this  power  of 
tranoa-like  abstiiaction    from    external    thingi^  would 
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render  him  doubly  conscious  of  the  danger  of  yieldij-»g 


his  imagmation  to  be  the  sport  of  visions  and  dreams   of 
angry  and  revengeful  passions,* 

Three  visions  p^a  in  succession  before  the  inwa^xTl 
eye — examples  of  Meekness  under  varying  degrees    erf 
provocation.    As  usual,  the  first  instance  is  di'awn  fm^ifl 
the  Virgin's  life.    In  his  trance,  Dante  sees  Mary  sto^nd* 
ing  in  the  Temple-gate,  addressing  her  gentle  quest^ioft 
to  Jesus  'with  the  sweet  gesture  of  a  mother':  'Sk>BT 
why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing/*    But  this^  tha^^gl* 
the  first  is  by  no  means  the  highest  example  of  meek- 
ness, for  it  is  the  patience  of  a  mother  to  a  son    ^^^ 
having  put  her  to  trouble  and  anxiety.    The  secoi^ 
vision  takes  the  higher  range  of  a  father  s  gentlenea^  '^ 
a  stranger  who  had  openly  insulted  Ms  daughter,     Tb^ 
story  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  height  to  which  Pa^^* 
virtue  could  rise.    A  young  man,  carried  away  by    ^^ 
love  for   the    daughter  of    PisistratuSj  the  tyrants    ^ 
Athena,  kissed  her  in  public.    In  his  vision  Dante  »^*^ 
the  maiden's  mother  with  indignant  tears  demandi*^ 
from  her  husband  vengeance  for  the  insult.    Pisistrf**^^ 
replies  gently ; 

'  What  ahall  we  do  to  thoae  who  wiah  us  ill, 
If  he  who  loves  us  be  by  us  condemned  ?  *  * 

ThiSj  however,  is  only  meekness  to  one  who  loves 
the  crowning  example  is  to  those  who  hate.    The  tlx*-^ 
vision  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen :  the  infuri^'t 
mob  pouring  the  stones  on  him  with  cries  of  'Kill,  Ki 
and  the  *  young  man/  with  the  eyes  of  which  •  he 
gates  to  heaven/  praying  for  pardon  on  his  murder^^ 
The  rising  sca.le  of  meekness  in  the  three  visioa^ 
obvious :  the  fii'st  is  gentleness  to  a  son  and  for  a  nm* 
annoyance  \  the  second  is  quiet  submission  to  a  pul^- 

i  Compare  Boccftcclo*s  story  of  Dante  at  Siena,  p^  53. 
>  Luke  iL  48.  '  Purg,  xv,  101^  IC 

*  Furg.  3tv.  106-114;  Acta  vii.  54-60.     ScartAwinl  thinks  Stephen 
here  called  '  a  ^oung  man  *  through  a  conlusion  with  Saul,  the  *  f<^^ 
man'  ol  Acts  vii*  58,  at  whose  feet  the  witnesses  laid  their  garments. 
Moere  rightly  sets  this  aside :  Dante  follows  the  traditional  r«pre«< 
tion  of  Stephen  in  Christian  Art  (Studies  in  Dante,  let  Series,  p,  81^ 
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insult,  but  an  insult  which  sprang  from  lov© ;  the  third 
is  forgiveness  of  the  deadly  malice  of  enemies. 

The  incident  which  follows  is  Danta^s  i^nfession  of 
his  own  proneness  to  the  sin  of  Anger,  He  positively 
staggers  under  the  impossible  demands  of  these  visions ; 
and  Virgil  gives  him  a  sharp  rebuke,  when  he  wakes, 

I  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  reeling  along  the 
Terrace: 


I 


•  What  ails  thee»  that  thou  canst  Bot  hold  thyaelf. 
But  hast  been  comiog  more  than  half  &,  league 
Veiling  thine  eyei,  and  with  thy  legs  entangled^ 
In  gmm  of  one  whom  wine  or  sleep  bows  down  ? '  ^ 


^ 


k 


We  do  not  need  to  belieYe  Boccaccio  s  story  of  Dante  s 
flitiging  stones  in  a  passion  of  rage  at  women  and 
*^luldren,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  his  nature,  tern- 
perament,  and  fortunes  must  have  laid  him  peculiarly 
^pen  to  storms  of  anger,  A  proud  and  sensitive  man, 
^<5€ni8ed  of  a  disgraceful  crime,  driven  forth  to  homeless 
^^andering  exile,  his  strong  sense  of  justice  outraged 
^t  every  turn,  it  is  certainly  no  wonder  if  he  staggered 
^^^ider  the  demands  of  the  three  visions  to  forgive 
annoyance,  insult,  the  deadliest  malice  of  enemies.  At 
fir^t  his  instinct  is  to  excuse  himself  to  Virgil— the  very 
t<5lliiig  of  the  visions  wiU  prove  how  impossible  the 
'^^^"tue  is*  But  Virgil  makes  short  work  of  his  self- 
Q[x:€*ii3ee — he  could  see  through  them  'if  he  had  a 
hundred  masks  upon  his  face/  The  very  purpose  of  the 
^^^iong  is  to  deprive  him  of  ail  excuse  *  to  open  his  heart 
^  the  waters  of  peace  which  flow  from  the  eternal 
*<^untain ' :  the  meaning  probably  being  that  we  cannot 
*^  ^t  pemce  with  God  until  we  are  at  peace  with  man* 


•  Thus  must  we  needs  urge  on  the  sluggards,  slow 
To  tiae  their  wakefulness  when  it  returns/^ 


b 


J^  Other  words,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  rest  in  mere 
'ratals  of  virtue,  or  to  be  '  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
*'om/    On  the  next  Terrace  we  shall  find  Dante  con- 


Iji^  "^^rg.  arr,  120-123,    Plump tre  connBcte 
tf^  t:K*^^*  **  temperament,*  hwt  this  1®  too  g« 


this  with  *  the  dreaminess  of 
,  1^  — ^t  r  i^fji^/cfi>i.iJT:iiL>  uuv  i.uio  19  wvf  ge^neTal  End  missos  its  relation 
^^  TermGe  of  Anger.  *  Purff,  xv.  I27'13a 


^'g^^V 


J 
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fessing  that  slothfulness  in  pursuit  of  what  he^ows  to 
be  good,  is  aoother  of  his  besetting  sins. 

We  come  now  to  the  pimiBhineiit  allotted  to  the 
AngTy,  As  the  poets  walked  westward  against  the 
setting  Sim,  a  smoke  which  covered  the  whole  width  of 
the  Terrace  met  them — an  image  of  that  darkening  of 
the  reason,  and  the  moral  faculties,  and  all  the  plain 
reality  of  things,  which  Anger  creates.  It  remindt 
Dante  of  his  passage  through  the  Inferno — the  *  darkneaB  \ 
of  hell '  and  of  a  starless  night.  Indeed,  his  journey  had 
already  led  him  through  the  same  dark  smoke — the 
foggy  exhalations  of  the  Stygian  Fen  in  whose  miry 
waters  the  Wrathful  tear  each  other**  It  is,  indeed^  ©o 
natural  an  image  of  Anger  that  the  word  futne  or 
smoke  is  a  familiar  figure  of  speech  in  this  sense — a 
man  *  fumes  with  anger/  The  passion  bums  like  a  fire 
io  the  heart  and  throws  off  a  thick  smoke  which  blinds 
and  bites  the  eyes.  Its  blinding  power  is  familiar 
enough,  *  Anger  is  a  short  madness/  While  the  passion 
lasts,  it  can  see  no  excuse,  no  palliation  of  the  offence^ 
no  rational  limit  to  its  vengeance.  It  often  turns  into 
a  bHnd  fury  which  shuts  its  eyes  to  all  consequences  to 
itself  and  others*  A  less  familiar  form  of  this  blindness 
springs  from  a  source  seldom  thought  of,  which  Aquinas 
points  out,  namely,  that  Anger  generally  belieyes  itself 
to  be  founded  upon  reason  and  justice.  It  is  a  longing 
for  Tengeanca  for  some  wrong,  and  it  usually  justifies 
itself  by  the  thought  that  it  is  simply  inflicting  a  well- 
merited  punishment  upon  a  sinner.  This  sense  of 
justice  often  blinds  the  angry  man  to  the  true  measures 
and  proportions  of  justice :  the  balance  trembles  in  the 
hands  of  passion,  and  dips  to  the  side  of  excessive 
punishment*  Thus  the  very  sense  of  justice  becomes  an 
ally  of  this  sin,  and  changes  into  a  thick  smoke  which 
blinds  the  reason.  *  Hence  Gregory  says ;  '*  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  anger,  which  is  taken  up  for  an 
instrument  of  virtue,  come  not  to  have  dominion  over 
the  mind,  nor  rule  as  mistress  there ;  but  like  a  hand- 
maid ready  to  serve,  let  her  know  her  place  at  the  hack 
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of  reasotfs  chair/*    Anger  such  as  this,  although  in  the 

execution  of  the  deed  it  does  to  some  extent  impede  the 

judgment  of  reason,  still  does  not  destroy  the  i^ctitude 

of  reason.    Hence  Grregorj  says  that  **the  anger  of  ^eal 

troubles  the  eye  of  reason,  but  the  anger  of  vice  quite 

blimdflit"'^ 

Tlie  pain  and  restlessness  of  Anger  are  symbolized  by 

the  bitterness  and  '  rough  texture '  of  the  smoke,  which 

suffered  not  an  eye  to  remain  open.    Aquinas,  indeed, 

discussing  the  question.  Does    anger   cause   pleasure  ? 

replies  that  it  does,  partly  by  the  hope  of  revenge, 

partly  by  brooding  on  it,  and,  if  the  hope  is  fulfilled,  by 

^^  infliction  of  it.^    Nevertheless  the  pleasure  cannot 

'^^y  be  veiy  great  when  we  turn  to  what  he  calls  the 

floc  'daughters  of  Anger*;  brawling,  swelling  of  spirit, 

*^^ntuinely,  clamour,  indignationj  and  blasphemy.    The 

folloivers  of  Wrath,  accoixiing  to  Spenser,  are  not  a 

ftJc^rrjr  company : 

Full  many  mischiefes  follow  cruell  Wrath  : 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuoua  Btrife, 
17iiinanl7  murder,  and  unthrifty  scath. 
Bitter  despight,  with  rancours  rusty  knife^ 
And  fretting  grief e,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  nioe  haunt  ire, 
The  swelling  Splene,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife, 
The  shaking  Palsey,  and  Saint  Fraunces  fire.^ 

WT^i^^jj  (^j^H  bitter  blinding  smoke  closed   in    round 

*^^te,  Virgil,  his  *  wise  and  trusty  Escort,'  drew  near 

a^il  offered  him  his  shoulder,  bidding  him  take  care  not 

r*   ^^^  separated  from  him  ;  and  thus,  like  a  blind  man, 

^     followed   him   through    the   darkness.      Virgil^    of 

^^*^e,  sustains  here  his  allegorical  character  of  Reason, 

,    *■»  ««  Aqiiinas  says,  anger  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 

^^    ^JB  envy  is.     For  *envy  from  its  species  involves 

f^^  •    for  it  is  sadness  at  another's  good,  of  itself  an 

T*^tional  thing;  and  therefore  the  mere  mention  of 

^y  points  at  once  to  something  evil.    But  this  is  not 

^maa  with  anger,  or  the  craving  for  vengeance :  for 

^Seance  may  be  sought  either  well  or  ill  ,  •  ,  To  seek 


^innwi,  I14L  q.  clvllL  A,  i, 
^^*^^ri£  Qtutnc,  Bk.  i.  C.  Iv.  35. 


'  Surnma,  I'ii.  q.  xlvIH.  a.  i. 
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vengeance  in  order  to  work  evil  on  him  who  has  to  he 
punished,  is  unlawful ;  hut  to  seek  vengeance  in  order 
to  work  the  cotrection  of  vice  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  good  of  justice,  is  praiseworthy.'  *The  paasion  of 
anger  is  useful  ,  ,  ,  to  the  end  that  man  may  more 
promptly  fulfil  what  reason  dictates';  hence  *to  be 
devoid  of  anger  when  one  ought  to  be  angry'  is  bb 
much  a  vice  upon  the  other  side.  But  Anger  of  ©very 
kind  must  keep  its  hand  on  Reason's  shoulder  and  walk 
behind  him,  for  he  alone  knows  when,  and  how,  and 
in  what  measure  to  be  angry.  To  quote  Aristotle, 
Dante's  chief  authority  upon  natural  ethics :  *  A  person 
is  praised  if  he  grows  angry  on  the  right  occasion  and 
with  the  right  people,  and  also  in  the  right  manner,  at 
the  right  times  and  for  the  right  length  of  time ;  such  a 
person  will  he  good-tempered  therefore,  as  good  temper 
is  a  term  of  praise.  For  a  good-tempered  person  is  in 
effect  one  who  will  be  cool  and  not  carried  away  by 
his  emotion,  but  wiU  wax  wroth  in  such  a  manner*  on 
such  occasions,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  reason  may 
prescribe.  But  it  seems  that  he  will  err  rather  on  the 
side  of  deficiency ;  for  a  good-tempered  or  gentle  person 
is  inclined  to  forgiveness  rather  than  to  revenge/*  All 
this  is  what  Dante  means  by  following  Virgil  with  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  listening  to  no  voice  but  his. 
Nevertheless,  important  as  this  is^  there  is  another 
aid  even  more  essential.  Out  of  the  darkness  came  the 
sound  of  voices  chanting  in  unison  a  prayer  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  sin,  for  peace  and 
mercy ; 

Only  'Agnus  Dei'  were  their  preludes; 
One  word  there  was  in  all,  and  measure  one. 
So  that  all  concord  seemed  to  b©  among  them,' 

The  reference  is  to  the  Litany  of  the  Saints.  The  peni- 
tents are  *  unloosing  the  knot  of  anger  *  in  which  they 
are  entangled,  by  casting  themselves  on  the  meek  and 
gentle  Lamb  of  Grod  whose  sacrifice  is  their  salvation* 

*  AquinoAf  Summa^  ii*ii.  q.  clvlii. ;  Aristotle^a  MhicM^  lv>  U  (WeUdim^ 
^  Purff,  xvL  16-21.    The  reference  is  to  the  prayer  la  the  M^sa  and  tht 
Litany  of  the  Saints:  *Aginia  Del,  qui  toUis  peceata  mandi,  mlaei^re 

nobia/ 
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lliey  know  that  only  He  who  laid  down  life  for  their 
forgiTenesa  can  lift  them  up  into  the  power  of  His  own 
forgifing  love*  The  concord  with  which  they  ehAOt  the 
*Agni^  DeV—ouB  word  and  one  measure  in  them  all — 
sbawn  that  already  something  of  His  peace  and  mercy 
b  In  their  hearts.  The  brawling,  and  contumely, 
and  clamour,  and  blasphemy^  which  are  among  'the 
dAUghters  of  Anger/  are  banished  from  tlieir  lips  by 
[  itm  umBon  of  the  one  word  and  the  one  measure  of  the 
tme  prayer  for  each  other  s  salvation.  It  is  the  fulfil* 
meiit  of  St.  Paul's  words,  which  may  well  have  been  in 
tkmt»*»  mind :  '  Let  alt  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  elfunour,  and  evil-speakings  be  put  away  from  you^ 
mih  all  malice :  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
[liaartod,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
ike  hath  forgiven  you*'  * 

At  this  point  one  of  the  penitents  hearing  Dante  aak 

If  tliMe  were  spirits  who  were  chanting,  demands  who 

th^  are  who  discuss  them  as  if  they  *  still  divided  time 

by  calends*— a  form  of  the  question  natural  to  souk 

living  in  a  darkness  unbroken  by  sun  or  moon  into  days 

aod  months,    Dante  asks  him  to  follow  and  he  will  hear^ 

and  the  spirit  promiiios  to  go  as  far  as  he  is  permitted — 

that  i«i,  tiM  it  turns  out,  to  the  edge  of  the  smoke.    The 

poet  then  tells  him  he  is  still  in  the  flesh,  *  the  swathing 

bttod  which  death  unwindeth,*  and  that  he  had  come 

hliHliar  through  Hbe  infernal  anguish/    Two  questioiis 

I  be  aftkn  faim—first,  who  he  was  on  earth ;  and  second, 

[  jrhather  Ihey  were  going  in  the  right  direction  for  the 

^  way  Qpk  for  even  Virgil  was  uncortJiin.    He  receives  an 

which  givee  ri»e  to  a  long  dissertation  on  the 

of  free-will: 

*  ▲  Umuhmid  wm  h  and  Wttfl  «ftUed  Marco; 
III*  frorld  I  kottw,  and  that  w^rtli  I  bvad 
At  whkb  haa  aadi  mw  now  anWnt  bla  bow. 
p^  BUNmtlQg  upwatd  thou  art  going  right  *— ' 


•  F^trp,  rrt  4A4».    VUlaat  (tU.  121)  talli  hem  Omm%  Ugoltno  of  PUm, 
Lbavliig  ftbiywfld  1I1I4  Mareo  lli«  magntfloiot  ptvpaimliaas  tmhiM  birthday 
,  Ukd  aftksd  hl«  VplllfOfI  of  tliaa,  ftealTc^  tlte  tvplf  :  ^  You  %t^  beltcF 

lor  vfU  tetaaa  l^aa  aaj  Isiffoii  fd  lulj.*     Vfh^jx  th%  Caimt 
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for  this  soul  can  point  the  way  it  cannot  yet  go.  80" 
little  is  known  of  this  Marco  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
*  Lomhardo '  indicates  his  nationality  or  his  family  tiame. 
The  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  though  same 
of  the  early  commentators  speak  of  him  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Lombardi  of  Venice,  His  presence 
here  implies  that  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger,  but 
othei-wise  he  bears  the  name  of  having  been  a  man  of 
great  learning,  courtesy,  and  virtue.  Several  stories 
are  told  of  him  which  show  that  he  had  s  witty  and 
caustic  tongue ;  and  indeed  his  conversation  here  proves 
that  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  edge^  Meantime,  evidently 
impressed  by  the  Divine  grac^  sho\%'n  to  Dante,  he  begs 
for  his  prayers  when  he  reaches  Paradise.  The  poet 
promises,  but  begs  him  in  turn  to  resolve  a  doubt  with 
which  he  is  'bursting  inwardly p*  It  rose  partly  from 
Guido  del  Duca's  words  in  the  last  Terrace  about  the 
degeneracy  of  Italy,  and  partly  out  of  Marco  s  ovm 
statement  that  men  no  longer  bent  the  bow  to  aim  at 
virtue.  What  Dante  is  so  eager  to  know  is  the  cause  of 
this  decay  of  morals, 

*  For  one  in  the  heavens  places  1%,  another  here  below/ 

In  other  words,  is  the  general  worsening  of  the  world 
a  necessity  imposed  on  it  by  the  stars»  or  is  it  the  result 
of  man  s  own  depravity  ?  The  question  tells  Marco  that 
Dante  has  indeed  come  from  a  blind  world^ — a  world 
that  seeks  to  excuse  its  evil  by  referring  everything  to 
a  fatal  necessity  imposed  on  it  by  the  stars,'  This, 
replies  the  Lombard,  would  destroy  free- will,  and  with 
it  all  moral  responsibility ;  there  would  he  no  justice 

*  In  having  joy  for  good,  or  grief  for  eviL* 

oaked  whjt  Marco  replied :  *  Because  there  is  ootblog  lacking  ea¥«  the 
anger  ol  God  *— and  thia,  aooarding  to  VlUanl^  was  not  lacking  long  (see 
Inf.  ^txii.  124  tL). 

1  Compare  Edmund's  solUoquy  In  King  Lear  (Act  I.  Sc*  2) ;  *  This  i*  the 
excellent  foppeij  of  the  world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortnne,— often 
the  surfeit  of  onr  own  bebayiour,— we  make  guilty  of  oar  disasters  the 
Aun^  the  mooB^  and  the  stars  :  as  if  we  were  viUaLng  by  neoesiity,  fools  hy 
heavenly  compulsion,  ktiaves,  tbiCTe®,  and  t^eachers  by  spherieal  pre- 
dominance, drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obedienoe  el 
pianetaiy  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divide  thrasting 
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Trtie,  he  Bs^ys^  the  heavens  mitiat^  our  movements, 
tfaoogh  not  all.  TbiB,  iDdeed,  is  one  of  Dante's  most 
ftmdamental  conceptionB.  He  speaks  of  the  nine 
spheres  which  circle  round  the  earth  as 

*  ihe  ^eat  wheels 
Which  direct  every  seed  unto  seme  eod^ 
According  as  the  stars  are  its  cotnpanioiu.'^ 

>tii  hi**  exposition  of  the  spheres  in  the  Second  Canto 
of  the  ParadwQ  and  other  passages,  it  is  clear  that 
Dlint4%  ha«  no  idea  that  the  ^tars  impose  anj  fatal 
&#eafuHty  upon  man.  The  nine  spheres  ai^  conceived  of 
rimply  as  the  means  of  transmission  of  Divine  power, 
wiiidom*  and  love  to  the  human  race.  Further,  they  do 
Dot  transmit  everything, — the  hiimaD  soul  comes  direct 
twom.  ita  Maker  s  hand.  But,  says  Marco,  even  if  the 
heAVesis  did  initiat€»  eveiy  movement,  that  would  not 
datermine  irrevocably  the  whole  after-course  of  human 
destiny*  Three  things  may  alter  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  light  of  reai«on  and  conscience  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  the  second  place,  freedom  to  choodd 
oma  or  oUier ;  and  lastly,  this  freedom  itself  is  subject 
•to  Ik  greater  power  and  to  a  better  nature'  than  that 
of  the  utam,  and  this  subjection  of  our  freedom  to  6od 
creates  in  tis  a  mind  which  the  stars  have  not  in  their 
charge,* 

Tlie  c^Ofie^  then,  of  the  general  corruption  is  not  in 
the  heavens  but  in  men  themselves,  and  Marco  prooeeda 
to  triioe  it  gpeciflcally  to  the  evtl  guidauco  of  the  Papacy. 
He  begins  with  a  paHsage  of  great  beauty  descriptive  of 
the  tnDOoent  joy  with  m^hich  the  human  soul  paases 
dinefc  from  Ood  into  the  earthly  life : 

Forth  from  the  hSBd  ef  Him  who  with  Joy  beholdi  It 
Bstete  It  \k  la  fashion  of  a  litik  maid 
Weiping  and  latii^hliig  In  hitr  chlldiBh  iport^ 
larow  iboatopio  «otil,  that  nothlag  knowa, 
ftavt  Ihatto  let  in  motton  by  a  Jojout  MakfKr, 
WnUaigly  U  tuTQfl  to  that  which  give*  It  pltwom* 

r«  sardy,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  human  iioqI  ez* 
1  with  greater  beauty.  It  reminds  us  of  Vaughan's 
i  ftrp,  VMM.  109-UL  >  Pmm^.  £vt  SML 
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*angell-mfancy  *  with  its  *  white  celestiall  though ts»'  and 
Wordsworths 

*  trailing  clouds  of  glorj  do  we  oome 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.' 

Hie  simple  unkuoifv^g  joy  of  the  newhom  soul  is  th© 
joy  of  its  Maker.  Before  its  creation  it  exists  in  the 
Divine  idea,  and  there  Grod  contemplates  it  with  delights 
When  it  passes  forth  from  His  hand  into  the  earthly 
existence,  His  joy  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  turn 
willingly  to  whatever  gives  it  pleasure.  But  in  its 
childish  ignorance  it  runs  after  every  trivial  and  de- 
lusive good,  the  ohject  of  desire  ever  changing  as  life 
passes  from  stage  to  stage.  *  Whence,*  as  he  says  in  the 
ConvitOi  *we  see  little  children  desire  above  all  things 
an  apple  J  and  then,  proceeding  further  on,  desire  a  little 
bird;  and  then,  further  on,  desire  a  beautiful  garment; 
and  then  a  horse,  and  then  a  wife ;  and  then  riches,  not 
great,  then  great,  and  then  very  great/ ^ 

To  restrain  this  foolish  wandering  of  desire  and  l^wl 
it  home  to  its  true  end  in  Gknl,  two  things  are  necessary: 
first,  the  bridle  of  laws,  and  second,  a  firm  hand  to  hold 
the  bridle, 

*  a  king  who  should  discern 
Of  the  true  city  at  the  least  the  tower,'— 

the  bulwarks  of  the  eternal  righteousness.  The  bridle 
of  laws  did,  indeed,  exist,  but  there  was  no  hand  to  hold 
it.    The  reason  given  by  Marco  is  a  very  curious  one; 

*  Becattse  the  shepherd  who  precedes 
Cau  chew  the  cud,  but  has  not  the  hooves  divided-* 

In  other  words,  the  Pope  is  an  unclean  aninml,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  We  have  here  a  piece  of  pure 
mediaeval  allegorizing,  '  The  dividing  of  the  hoo^'  says 
Aquinas, '  signifies  the  distinction  of  the  two  testaments, 
or  of  Father  and  Son,  or  of  the  two  natures  in  Christy 

>  Purg.  ivi.  83-93;  Conv,  iv.  12.  For  the  joy  and  happlnesa  of  God  Is 
Himself  and  in  all  goodt  see  Aquinas,  Contra  GtntiU^^  Bk>  L  ch&pa.  90, 
lOQ-lQi.  The  doctriDe  of  the  soul  here  advocated  is  that  of  OreatioiUfiii 
(lt»  direct  creation  by  the  hand  of  God),  against  Traducianlsm  (Its  ttmos- 
mlBaion  bj  oatuml  genemtloQ).  Dante  foUowm  Aquinas  (^mmo,  L 
q,  3Cfe ;  Contra  {^h/Om,  iL  87^);  see  Fttrg.  ixv.  ai-TB;  Par*  tIL  li^UL 
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or  the  discrimination  of  good  and  evil ;  but  the  chewing 
of  the  cud  fiigtiifies  meditation  of  the  Scriptures  and  th© 
eound  understanding  of  them/^  Dante,  however,  has 
hia  own  interpretation  of  the  cloven  hoof*  The  Pope 
— who,  we  must  remember,  was  Boniface  Viu,— coidd 
indeed  chew  the  cud  of  meditation  upon  the  Scriptures; 
but  in  the  cleaving  of  the  hoof  he  failed  in  two  dlrec- 
Uons.  First,  in  the  practice  of  moralB ;  for  according  to 
BU  Auguetine  the  doing  of  right  is  like  the  animara 
eloTen  hoof,  it  has  a  better  hold  of  the  ground  and  pre- 
Yentd  slipping  and  falling.  It  is  the  bvU  guidance  of 
the  Papacy  which  has  corrupted  the  worid :  when  the 
people  Bee  their  shepherd  aiming  at  what  they  hunger 
for  themselvee, '  they  feed  on  that, and  ask  no  further/* 
In  the  second  places  tite  Pope  refused  to  divide  the  hoof 
by  dintinguishing  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powarB,  and  aesigning  to  each  its  ephere,  as  in  the  better 
days  of  old : 

*  Roma,  that  made  the  world  good,  was  wont 
Two  mills  to  have,  which  one  road  and  the  other, 
Of  tb«  world  and  of  Qod,  loade  plain  to  tight 
Thm  mi#  the  other  baa  quenched,  and  the  sword  ii  jolaad 
Willi  the  crook ;  and  the  one  together  with  the  otiiar 
Of  ihaer  neoeMity  mujit  needs  go  ill : 
Baeatuwt  being  Joined,  one  f  eareth  not  the  other^ 
If  tboo  helteve  me  not,  consider  well  the  ear. 
For  ■▼«I7  herb  is  known  by  the  seed/^ 

This  ia  Dante*a  political  creed  which  he  reaaons  out  in 
Ube  D§  Mmuxrchia,  and  especially  in  Book  Ul.,  ^e  arga- 
mant  cif  which  in  that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  is 
dflfired  immediately  from  God  and  not  from  Hi^  Vicar, 
9m  tlie  Pope  held.  The  Papal  claim  to  the  temporal 
power  wan  a  comparatively  modem  usurpation.  In 
klie  earlier  and  better  times,  Hc»me  was  iUuminated  by 
two  suna— the  Emperor,  shining  on  the  pathway  of  the 
prmmnt  life  and  world,  and  the  Pope,  the  appointed 
guide  to  eternal  bleaaedneaa  in  Ood.  'Therefore/  nays 
Ibe  D9  Mamarchioj  *man  had  need  of  Iwo  giddea  for  hia 
Ufoii  at  be  bad  a  twofold  end  in  life ;  whereof  one  it 


*  tmr,  ELM;  ammma. 

•  Pm^  aft.  llH-114 


I IL  q.  elL  a.  6. 
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the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  lead  mankind  to  eternal  life, 
aceording  to  the  things  revealed  to  us;  and  the  other 
is  the  Emperor,  to  guide  mankiBd  to  happiness  in 
thia  world  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  philo- 
sophy/ ^  In  the  figure  of  the  two  suns,  however,  Dante 
goes  a  step  beyotid  the  position  he  held  in  his  political 
treatise.  There  he  did  not  challenge  the  well-known 
comparison  of  the  two  powers  to  the  sun  and  moon :  he 
did  not  even  deny  that  the  Emperor  is  the  lesser  light, 
deriving  part  of  his  illumination  from  the  greater. 
What  he  does  deny  is  that  the  moon  ia  dependent  on 
the  sun  for  its  being,  its  power,  or  its  operation*  '  Its 
motion  comes  from  its  proper  mover,  its  influence  is 
from  its  own  rays.  For  it  has  a  certain  light  of  itd 
owuj  which  is  manifest  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse; 
though  for  its  better  and  more  powerful  working  it 
receives  from  the  sun  an  abundant  light,  which  enables 
it  to  work  more  powerfully.  Therefore  I  say  that  the 
temporal  power  does  not  receive  its  being  from  the 
spiritual  power,  nor  its  power  which  is  its  authority, 
nor  its  working  considered  in  itself.  Yet  it  is  good  that 
the  temporal  power  should  receive  from  the  spiritual 
the  means  of  working  more  effectively  by  the  light  of 
the  grace  which  the  benediction  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
bestows  on  it  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  .  ,  .  Let,  there- 
fore, Cffisar  be  reverent  to  Peter,  as  the  first-bom  son 
should  be  reverent  to  his  father,  that  he  m.ay  be  illumi- 
nated by  his  father  8  grace,  and  so  may  be  stronger  to 
lighten  the  world  over  which  he  has  been  placed  by 
Him  alone,  who  is  the  ruler  of  aU  things  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal/  ^  In  the  present  Canto  this  qualified 
superiority  of  the  Papacy  appears  to  be  repudiati^ :  the 
two  powers  are  *two  suns/  each  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere.*  When  this  independence  is  not  respected,  and 
the  sword  joined  to  the  crozier,  'one  feareth  not  tbe 
otherp'  and  the  necessary  check  is  removed.  The  Pope 
should  be  restrained  by  the  civil  power  in  civil  matters; 
the  Emperor  by  the  spiritual  power  in  things  spiritual; 

1  Dt  Mm.  lii  16.  *  Di  Jf«m.  lU.  4*  16  (CllOTell)^ 

*  Bee  EpU*  vii  %  where  Henrj'  vn»  la  tsalled  *our  siuu* 
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and  wh^B  the  two  powers  are  in  one  band,  the  result  is 
disastrous.^  In  proof  Marco  points  to  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  Lombardy  and  upper  Italy  in  general,  brought 
about  by  the  long  struggle  between  Frederick  n.  and 

^the  Papacy.    In  aU  the  territory  between  the  Adige  and 
tlie  Po,  only  three  good  men  are  left,  to  long  for  the 
time  when  God  will  restore  them  to  the  better  life : 
■  '  Corrado  da.  Palazzo,  and  the  good  Gherardo, 

I  And  Guido  da  Caatel,  who  is  better  named. 

In  fash  ion  of  the  French,  the  iimple  Liombard.'* 
Marco  finishes  his  long  speech  by  declaring  that  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  springs  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Papacy  to  divide  the  hoof,  to  recognize  the  separate 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  powers  t  the  undivided  hoof  can 
t^ke  no  firm  grip  of  the  ground,  and,  like  an  unclean 
animal,  the  Church  falls  into  the  mire  with  its  double 
bofden  of  the  two  govemmentB  which  it  has  con- 
f omided.    *  And  now/  says  Dante, 

dificem  I  why  from  the  heritage 
The  sons  of  Levi  were  excluded— 

that  they  might  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  posses- 
sions of  the  world  from  the  performance  of  their 
^tritual  duties*  More  than  once  Dante  denounces  the 
•Donation  of  Constantine*  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Church's  lapse  into  worldlinesa  and  ambition.  Even  if 
Canetantine  had  the  right — which  Dante  denies — to 
give  the  lands  and  temporal  power  of  the  West  to  the 
Church,  *the  Vicar  of  God  could  receive  such  things, 
not  to  possesa  them^  but  as  a  steward  to  dispense  the 
fruits  of  them  to  the  poor  of  Christ,  on  behalf  of  the 

*  Forft  diAcaBfiionof  the  Papal  claim  to  poaseas  the  *two  swords'  of 
Liuki  sxiL  38— 'the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers— see  De  Mon,  iiL  9,  a 
ebapter  whtcb  shows,  as  Wicksteed  says,  *  how  entirely  eapable  he  [Dant«] 
irjw  of  sweeping  away  allegorical  subtletieis  and  taking  the  plain  sense  of 
the  teit  when  it  suited  him/ 

5  Purff.  3CTi,  121 '12a  Toynbee  fs  probably  right  In  thinking  that  'the 
simple  Lombard'  has  some  special  signiBcance.  In  French  *Lombart' 
iiB«A&t  titfur^r— compare  our  'Lombard  Street/  and  the  'Rue  dea  Lom- 
bardu*  In  Paris,  According  to  the  OttimQ  C<mienio,  this  Guldo  da  Castel 
yfrma  moet  hoflpitAble  to  traveilers  to  and  from  France,  aiding  them  freely 
with  ^horaes,  anno,  and  money/  This  was  a  new  kind  of  usurer,  and  bis 
Wxmach  Mends  may  have  called  him  playfully  *the  almple  Lombard' 
(i%mlf  9iUdUM  and  Eis^rches,  p.  265). 


^ 
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Church,  as  we  know  the  Apostles  did.* '  Whatevar  view 
we  take  of  Dante  s  poKtical  creed,  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Boniface  Vlll.  Justify  to  the  full  his  denuncia- 
tion  of  the  union  of  the  sword  and  crosder  for  which 
this  utterly  worldly  Pontiff  fought  with  an  ambiUou 
almost  iusane  and  wholly  unscrupulous,     Hia  angry 
exclamation  to  the  envoys  of  the  Emperor  Albert^  *  I^  I 
am  the  Emperor  T  has  been  already  quoted.    Priestly 
arrogance  can  scarcely  go  further  than  his  declaration 
in   his   Bull    Unam  Sanctam,  that  subjection  to   the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  necessary  for  salvation*     The  con- 
sequences of  this  *  confounding  of  two  govemmente* 
were  disastrous,  as  Dante  here  foretells.    To  use  his 
figure,  the  undivided  hoof  brought  the  unclean  animal 
and  its  burden  to  the  ground,  and  covered  it  with  shame 
and  mire.    The  outrage  at  Anagni  and  the  Babylonish 
captivity  at  Avignon,  were  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
worldliness  and  ambition  of  '  the  great-hearted  siBner,* 
as  he  has  been  called;  and  his  tomb,  as  Gregoroviua 
says,  is  '  the  gravestone  of  the  medieeval  Papacy,  which 
was  buried  with  him  by  the  forces  of  the  age/* 

At  this  point,  Marco  Lombardo  bids  the  poets  fare- 
well— *  God  be  with  you/  He  can  go  no  further,  for  he 
has  reached  the  edge  of  the  smoke,  and  through  the 
mist  he  sees  the  dim  light  of  'dawn*— the  shining  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Terrace.  He  is  not  yet  so  purified  of  the 
darkness  of  Anger  that  his  eyes  can  bear  the  light  of 
his  gentle  and  holy  face:  he  sees  him  only  as  a  vag^ae 
whiteness.  Dante,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  able  to  se© 
even  this ;  all  that  meets  his  sight  as  he  emerges  is  the 
setting  sun  breaking  through  the  smoke,  as  when  a 
miat  clears  among  the  Alps.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
that  hia  anger  is  not  yet  held  in  by  the  curb  of  fear, 
he  has  not  yet  seen  the  visions  of  unholy  wrath  which 
constitute  the  '  bridle '  of  this  passion.  Once  more  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Terrace  his  imagination  throws 
him  into  a  trance  so  deep  that  the  sounding  of  a 


1  Purg.  xvi  13143i;  Numb.  x^liL  W,  U;  Ih  Mon.  lU.  10,  14, 
Purg.  ixxiL  134-129,  p.  477. 
*  Eome  in  the  Middle  AgM,  v.  5@7  (Engliab  TranaUtloa). 
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thousand  trumpets  would  have  passed  unheard,— a 
figure  of  the  way  in  which  the  pasBiou  of  unholy 
anger  snatches  the  soul  away  from  the  sense  of  the 
world  of  external  realities,  and  wraps  it  in  its  own 
insane  dreams  and  delusions.  In  Dant«  s  case,  how- 
ever,  they  are  not  insanities;  he  is  walking  side  by 
side  with  Virgil  who  is  Beason,  and  his  imagination  is 
moved  by  *  a  light  which  in  the  heaven  takes  form/  ^ 

The  first  vision  of  the  *  bridle*  comes  from  heathen 
story,  and  shows  the  wild  and  awful  *  impiety*  into 
which  the  frenzy  of  anger  sweeps  the  souL  *  Impiety ' 
here  does  not  mean  wickedness  in  general,  but  the  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  bonds  of  blood  and  kinship  which 
Imit  families  together-  The  story  is  that  of  the  hideous 
revenge  taken  by  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandionj  King 
of  Athens,  upon  her  husband  Tereus  for  his  cruel  out- 
rage on  her  sister  Philomela.  AH  the  natural  feelings 
of  motherhood  swept  away  by  her  fury,  she  slew  her 
son  Itys,  and  served  him  up  to  bis  father  at  a  feast* 
When  Tereus,  learning  this,  pursued  the  sisters  to  slay 
them,  the  three  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  birds 
— Tereus  into  a  hoopoe  or  hawk,  Philomela  into  a 
swallow,  and  Procne  into  a  nightingale,  *  the  bird  that 
naoet  delights  in  singing/  The  *  impiety' which  Dante 
saw  in  vision  was  probably  the  murder  of  Itys  and  the 
eating  of  his  flesh  by  his  father,  an  awful  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  fury  of  anger  outrages  and 
violates  the  most  sacred  afiPections  of  the  human 
heart^ 

Nevertheless,  though  Procne's  '  wild  justice  of  re- 
venge '  drove  her  to  excess,  she  had  at  least  the  excuse 
of  the  most  cruel  provocation.  The  second  example 
aeems  chosen  because  the  provocation  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  revenge  contemplated.  The  vision 
of  it  *  rained  *  down  from  heaven,  Dante  says,  probably 
to  indicate  that  it  is  taken  from  Scripture,    He  sees 

*  i%P|)r.  xvL  141-xrll.  IS,  Note  that  the  eitamplea  of  Ang^r  are  shown 
CmUj  whes  Duite  haa  com«  out  into  the  iight:  not  until  we  have  escaped 
Cms  tfio  fiuse  mad  smoke  of  this  paaaion  are  we  able  to  see  clearly  the 
mill  it  woHu. 

»  P^rff.  jirlL  10-24,     The  story  ifl  told  by  Ovid,  MeL  vl.  412-076. 
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Haman  on  a  croes,  scornful  and  fierce  in  the  very 
article  of  death,  while  round  him  stand  Ahasuerus, 
Esther,  and  *the  just  MordecaL'  The  point  here  is  the 
trifling  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  sweeping  scope 
of  the  Tengeance  planned.  Mordecai's  refusal  to  how 
down  to  the  king  s  favourite  was  an  insult  which  could 
not  be  wiped  out  with  the  blood  of  one  man*  Haman ' 
*  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone 'rHhe 
whole  Jewish  race  in  Persia  must  die.  Dante  compares 
the  vanishing  of  the  Tision  from  his  imagination  to 
the  breaking  of  a  bubble  'of  itaelf  *  *  when  the  water  it 
was  made  of  fails' — a  fine  image  of  the  way  in  which 
Raman's  revenge,  overblown  by  his  angry  pride,  burst  g 
like  a  bubble  of  itself.  His  vengeance  overreached  ■ 
itself  and  recoiled  on  his  own  head ;  *  So  they  hanged 
Haman  on  the  gaUows  that  he  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai/^ 

Procne's  anger  was  that  of  outraged  love ;  Haman^si 
of    overblown    pride.      The    third    vision    showB    the 
disastrous  effects  of  anger  against  Heaven's  deereoi 
Dante  sees  Lavinia  weeping  bitterly,  and  reproaching 
her  mother  Amata  for  having  rashly  and  impatiently 
taken  away  her  own  life-     The  story  is  taken  from 
VirgiL    Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus,  King  of  Latinm, 
^id  Amat^,  was  first  betrothed  to  Turniis,  King  of  th«  ' 
Rutulians,  but  afterwards  given  in  marriage  to  .^leas^^ 
against  her  mother's  will.    War  followed  between  the 
two  heroes,  in  the  course  of  which  a  false  rumour  that 
Turn  us  was  slain  threw  Amata  into  such  a  frenzy  of 
grief  that  she  straightway  hanged  herself,  without 
waiting  for  confirmation  of  the  report.    At  first  sight 
it  seems  as  if  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  anger  of  1 
hastiness  and  impatience;  but  Dante's  thought  goes 
deeper.    In  his  famous  Letter  to  Henry  vu.,  he  com* 
pares  Florence  to  Amata.  As  the  I^tian  queen  rejected^ 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  JSneas  decreed  by 
Heaven,  so  did  Florence  resist  the  ordinance  of  God  in 

1  Eatb^riii.  & 

*  Furg,  ivii,  25^ ;  Esther  viL  10,  Daato^s  *  cruclied  *  (L  36)  is  expliOiied 
by  the  word  cru^  in  the  Vulgate  at  Bather  y,  14,  whetre  the  A*\m  htm 
*g&llowB* ;  *  jusait  excelsatn  p&rari  crucein** 
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her  impious  refusal  to  receive  Henry  as  her  lawful 
king.  Dante  wam«  her  that  she  is  simply  bringiog  on 
harsalf  the  same  fate  of  suicide:  'the  infutiuted  woman 
doth  but  await  the  halter  wherewith  to  noose  hereelf/ 
In  short,  iEueas  was  to  Dante,  tis  to  Virg^il^  the  H^ven- 
led  founder  of  Rome,  and  Lavinia  the  wife  decreed 
to  him  '  from  Italy,  the  noblest  region  of  Europe,'  to  be 
■  the  mother  of  Albans  and  Romans  alike,*  As  Procne 
guilty  of  impiety  against  man,  so  Amata,  in 
liposing  this  marriage,  necessary  for  the  fulQlment 
^of  Heayens  purjiose  of  founding  Rome  to  he  the  head 
aod  home  of  both  Church  and  Empire,  w«s  guilty  of 
an  impiety  against  God,  which  was  punished  by  a 
nticidal  frenzy  of  anger.  It  was,  in  Dante's  regard,  a 
aimit  against  the  Roman  race  parallel  to  that  of  Haman 
agBiast  the  chosen  people  of  God.^ 

*Ptaiflod  by  pity  and  fear/  by  these  tragedies,  to  use 
Aristotle's  famous  phrase,^  Dante  is  now  somewhat 
prepared  to  meet  the  shining  Angel  of  Meekness.  The 
LbiiUjaiiee  of  his  face  wakes  him  from  his  visions  of 
or,  m»  sleep  is  broken  by  a  sudden  light.  But  even 
his  eyes  cannot  bear  htm,  he  outshines  the  sun  and 
*dark  with  excess  of  light.'  His  voice  as  he  says, 
re  Is  the  passage  up,'  is  of  such  compelling  sweet- 
and  love  that  Danta  resolves  never  to  rest  until 
'^Ii0  is  wi>ithy  to  see  tho  gentle  AngeL  YirgU  points  out 
that  he  gave  his  gaidance  before  ever  he  was  aiikod 
for  it: 

ThiJ  b  A  iplrit  dlvj&e,  wlio  In  the  wmf 

Of  goitig  up  din»Gi«  us  wilhfiut  pni|nBr, 

And  with  hb  own  light  himself  coi]c«>&b  htnuolf. 

He  does  with  us  as  «  man  does  with  hJmaetf ; 

For  h«  who  awmlts  the  pr&^er,  and  mm  th«  used. 

Malignly  1«aiis  alreAdj  towArds  refuoAL'* 


■  PmrWk  stIL  il*3P;  jEh.  zll  SOa^dlB.     For  t-he  oompAriaoti  of  Florotiev 

to  Awjiaa  MA  EpU  wM  7 ;  And  f^  LatIoIa  m  tJtm  uoblssC  of  ttn  tHwm 

vlfwof  AkMA.  /»f  Mm^  IL  a. 

*  If  Ai  lA  IlkA  ArUtotdJAO  AAniA,  howAT^.    tn  th«  Po€iio&,  kathartU  li 

I  a  lAdlCiil  skAtaphor.    Aa  tli»  bodj  bj  mfrdkiafl  1a  lAUevAd  aI  uawbAlA- 

MatA,  m  tinflAdy  *  psrUlfsa  *  tbo  mind  fay  AAbnUag  An  oollAt  And 

t  of  lh«  AAtAnd  f AdlAgu  of  pitjr  Aad  Iaat* 
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Plumptre  ttunks  he  sees  in  this  'eome  personal  experi* 
ence  of  dlsappomtirteiit^  when  Dante  had  hoped  for  help 
from  one  who  saw  hm  need,  but  waited  to  be  asked  and 
was  then  refused.  It  jarred  on  Dante's  sennitiveness  that 
he  was  compelled  to  soUcit  the  cold  hand  of  charity,  and 
to  soUcit  it  in  vaku'  Doubtless  this  is  true,  but  Dante 
is  thinking  chiefly  of  a  characteristic  of  that  Meekness 
which  the  Angel  represents.  Anger  is  not  'gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated/  it  often  hardens  its  heart  against 
eveiy  appeal  for  help.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  paaeage 
in  the  Convito  says,  true  liberality  anticipates  the  aak* 
ing ;  *  because  when  a  thing  is  asked  for,  then  the  trans- 
action is,  on  one  side,  not  a  matter  of  TLrtn©  hut  of ' 
commerce,  inasmuch  as  he  who  receives  buys*  though 
he  who  gives  sells  not ;  wherefore  Seneca  saith  **  that 
nothing  is  bought  more  dear  than  that  on  whi<ih 
prayers  are  spenL"  Wherefore  in  order  that  there  may 
be  zealous  liberality  in  the  gift,  and  that  it  may  be 
noted  therein,  it  behoves  that  it  be  dear  of  every 
feature  of  merchandize;  and  so  the  gift  must  be  un- 
asked^' Hence  it  is  that  the  Virgin  Mary  represents  the 
prevenient  grace  of  God  which  anticipates  our  prayers : 

'  Not  only  thy  benignity  gives  succour 
To  him  who  asketh  itp  but  of t^eu times 
Forermmeth  of  its  own  accord  the  asking/  ^ 

The  way  in  which  the  Angel  conceals  himself  in  hia 
own  light  is  in  contrast  to  that  in  which  the  Angry 
conceal  themselves  in  their  own  darknesa  For  Anger 
is  a  dark  passion  concealing  its  plans  and  purposes  of 
revenge,  whereas  Meekness  is  a  bright  and  sunny  virtue 
harbouring  nothing  but  an  eagerness  to  help  others,  so 
vivid  that  it  anticipates  the  need  it  sees.  If  it  ^eems 
dark,  it  is  partly  because  it  concoals  its  help  in  humility, 
and  partly  because  the  eye,  not  yet  wholly  purified  of 
angry  passions,  cannot  bear  its  glowing,  generous  light. 
The  sun  is  now  almost  at  the  setting,  and  Virgil  urges 

1  Fan  nxlii  16-lB ;  Com.  h  8  ( Wlck»U»ed>  BoocACcio  In  kU  £V#  i 
Dante  teU^  how  Guldo  Noy«llo  dft  Poleata  of  Bayeiiii&,  In  order  to  My^I 
the  poet  the  shame  of  aaktng  hospitality  offered  it  fr^elj,  'reqnestlnsl 
from  Dante  of  apeci&l  grwa^  that  which  tie  knew  B&nte  mu^t  needs  hftve 

begged  of  him,* 
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liaate  leet  the  night  fall,  wheu,  according  to  the  law 
at  tbe  Mount,  no  man  can  climb.  The  evening  hour, 
Ii0weTer,  baa  a  special  appropriateneae  to  this  Terrace^ 
.  DiBiite  has  timed  himiielf  eo  carefully  that  hit^  departure 
is  tlte  fulfilment  of  the  commaud,  *  Be  ye  angry,  and  ein 
not:  tet  not  the  m^n  go  donm  upon  your  wrath,'^  As 
ioon  as  he  had  reached  the  first  step  of  the  stairway  up, 
the  ttird  P  was  gently  blown  from  his  brow : 

Near  me  I  felt  as  it  were  the  moyement  of  a  wLngi 
And  fajQtiiQg^  ^n  the  face,  and  sabring,  *  BE  A  TI 
PACIFICI,  who  are  free  from  evil  wrath.*  ^ 

Xha  waft  of  the  Angel's  wing  is  soft  and  gentle  aa  the 
[0T«nixig  breeze,  cooling  the  brow,  and  blowing  away  the 
»aild  angry  passions  of  the  day.  The  Beatitude  of 
I  Fteeemakers  cannot  fall  like  eTenIng  dew,  bo  long  as 
any  *evil  wrath*  is  harboured  in  the  heart.  For  Dante 
that  there  is  a  wrath  which  is  not  evil,  and  that 
fio  be  incapable  of  righteous  indignation  against  sin  is 
i  a  virtue  but  a  vice.  Probably  the  stem  denuneia- 
I  of  thm  Papacy  in  this  Terrace  and  throughout  the 
i  are  examples  of  this  righteous  anger.  The  waft 
the  Angel  a  wing,  which  blew  away  aU  passions  of 
[jirtvate  personal  rovenge,  could  only  fan  into  clearer 
the  fire  of  righteous  indignation  which  burnt  in 
ite*8  eoul  when  he  saw  the  w^ars  and  bloodshed  pro- 
by  that  verj-  Church  which  ought  to  have  been 
tlie  chief  guardlaa  of  tbe  world's  peace. 


Bplk  Ir,  SQb 


*  Furg,  xtU*  W-SBi. 


CHAPTER   XV 


Tekkace  IV— *Aocidia' 


By  the  time  the  Pilgrims  reached  the  Fourth  Terrace 
the  last  rays  of  dajlight  were  striking  so  far  abova 
them  on  the  Mountain-top  that  the  stars  were  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  all  sides.  Already  Dante's  climbing 
power  was  giving  way  : 

'  O  Tirtue  dine,  why  dost  thou  thus  dtssolreP* 

Witlun  myself  I  said ;  for  1  perceived 

The  power  of  my  legs  was  put  in  truce,* 

This  probably  refers  partly  to  the  general  law  of 
Mount  Purgatory  by  which  climbing  is  impossible  ouee 
the  night  falls ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  seeing  in 
it  also  an  effect  of  the  Terrace  of  Slotht  on  which  the 
poets  have  now  arrived.  It  is  Dante's  way  of  confe^mg 
this  sin — the  slack,  half-hearted^  halting  pursuit  of  the 
good :  the  obvious  opposite  of  the  swift  and  strenuous 
running  of  the  souls  on  this  Terrace,  who  refuse  to  halt 
for  a  moment  to  hold  converse  with  him* 

The  night,  however,  is  not  spent  in  absolute  sloth- 
fulness,  for  while  action  is  suspended,  thought  and  con- 
templation  are  thereby  urged  into  greater  activity. 
When  Dante  arrived  on  the  two  Terraces  preceding, 
his  first  intimation  of  where  he  was  came  to  him  from 
voices  in  the  air,  and,  remembering  this,  he  now  listens 
eagerly  for  some  sound  in  the  darkness  from  which  he 
might  infer  the  nature  of  this  new  sim  Absolute  sUenoe 
reigns ;  and  in  reply  to  his  question,  Virgil  gives  him 
the  necessary  information : 

*Tbe  love  of  the  good  mint^ed 

Of  its  duty,  right  here  restores  itself ; 

Here  is  plied  agaiu  the  lU-bel&ted  oar/  * 

This  is  not  a  description  of  Sloth  in  general,  but 
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Sloth  in  the  pursuit  of  good,  A  certain  lovo  of  the  good 
in  presupposed,  but  it  m  not  strong  enough  t^o  fulfil 
itself  in  duty,  to  embody  itself  in  right  action.  It  is  the 
sill  of  'the  unlit  bxmp  and  the  ungirt  loin/  a  deeper 
degree  of  that  inconntancy  of  will  which  set  some  of 
ibe  redt^mod  in  th©  lowi^t  Heaven  of  the  inc^juntant 
efaliaginj^  Mmiii,^  Tlio  diirknesB  of  the  night  which 
bss  fallen  on  the  Terrace  is  an  esBential  paH  of  the 
sjrmbolism.  Virgil  conipiires  the  slothful  soul  to  a 
nyirer  wlio  has  triUed  away  the  houi*s  of  dayliglit,  and 
mtMl  now  ply  his  oars  more  strenuously  to  make  up  for 
lost  tim€%  but  without  the  sun  as  guide.  To  love  the 
gtiod  without  fulfilling  it  in  duty  is  to  create  within  the 
MMit  the  night  in  which  no  man  can  work ;  and  oven 
repentance  cannot  in  a  moment  call  back  tlie  day  that 
might  have  been.  The  souls  on  this  Terraod,  aa  we  shall 
ooe,  run  in  a  very  passion  of  eagerness  to  redeem  the 
time;,  but  it  is  in  that  moral  darknt^s  which  must  fall 
whsOt  seeing  the  good  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  loving 
it*  we  jet  cannot  summon  up  fortitude  and  energy  to 
cany  it  into  life  and  action* 

Virgil  uiiliz4'*s  the  enforced  delay  by  delivering  a 
series  of  ethical  disquisitions,  which  constitute,  in  Dean 
Fttimptre%  w*ords»  *  the  "medilation"  of  the  ** retreat*"' 
His  ttnl  ooosists  of  an  exposition  of  the  mond  structure 
of  Ibe  Flirgatorio,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
dsssiflcmtion  of  its  Seven  Deadly  Sins,^  It  corresponds 
to  the  discourse  in  the  Eleventh  Canto  of  the  In/emo 
on  tile  sins  of  the  lost*  Every  sin  of  the  Mount  is 
trmeed  to  tbv  ttniversal  root  of  Iiove,  without  which 
neithsr  Creator  nor  creature  can  exkt.  Love  is  of  two 
kiods:  •natural*  or  instinctive,  which  makes  for  its 
object  without  jKiHstbility  of  error;  and  spiritual  or 
imtknuU  {iranimo)^  into  which  enter  processes  of  nmiKm^ 
laf  I  weighings  judging,  cho<jsing,  and,  with  tbese^  the 
posslbilily  of  going  astray.  This  error  may  happen  in 
OBS  of  throe  ways: 

^Throiisli  an  ^^^il  obj«ot| 
Or  tbroQsh  too  llttlft,  or  through  too  tsoch  vtgottr.' 


1  i>^,as& 


s  pmr§,  mil  m-im 
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These  words  indicate  the  threefold  division  into  ^which 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  fall  through  the  perversion,  the 
defeot,  and  the  excess  of  Love.  Love  perverted  aims 
at  an  evil  ohject.  The  evil,  Virgil  declares,  cannot  be 
directed  against  a  man  s  self,  for,  as  St*  Paul  says,  *  no 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourLsheth  and 
cherisheth  it/  Aquinas  discusses  the  question  whether 
it  is  poBsihle  for  any  one  to  hate  himselft  and  replieal 
that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not.  It  never  happens 
except  by  accident,  as  when  a  man  seeks  an  evil  for 
himself  believing  it  to  be  good,  or  mistakes  his  bodily 
and  sensitive  nature  for  his  true  self,*  Even  when  a 
man  commits  suicide,  it  is  in  the  belief,  however  mis* 
taken,  that  the  desperate  deed  is  the  best  thing  for  him 
under  the  circumstances. 

Just  as  little  is  it  possible  to  hat«  God,    This  seenoB 
to  contradict  passages  in  the  Inferno  which  repretsent  1 
sinners  blaspheming,  cursing,  and  defying  God*      The 
contradiction  from  Dante  s  view-point  is  only  apparent. 
His  meaning  is  that  no  one  can  hate  God  as  God,  as  the 
Eternal  Goodness, — ^hate  rises  only  out  of  certain  effects^ 
of  God,  such  as  His  forbidding  of  evil  pleasures,  and  the 
recoil  of  His  laws  upon  the  sinner.    In  this  Dante  is 
again  following  Aquinas,  who  distinguishes  God  in  Hia 
essence  and  in  His  efiFects :  '  God  in  His  Essence  is  Good- 
ness itself,  which  none  can  hate,  because  it  is  of  tha  j 
nature  of  good  to  be  loved:  and  therefore  it  is  impoa-^l 
sible  for  any  one  seeing  God  in  His  Essence  to  hatal 
Him  ,  ,  ,  But  some  effects  wTought  by  God  are  repug^^ 
nant  to  an  inordinate  will,  as  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  also  the  prohihition  of  sins  hy  the  divine 
law ;  and  in  consideration  of  such  effects  God  may  be 
hated  by  some  persons,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  prohihitor 
of  sins  and  the  inflictor  of  punishments.'  ^ 

If,  then,  this  love  of  evil  is  not  directed  against  either 
self  or  God,  it  remains  that  it  must  be  against  our 
neighbour*  It  assumes  the  three  fomr^  punished  on 
the  three  lowest  Terraces— Pride,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Aquinas,  is  *  love  of  one  s  own  excellence,  inas;maeh 
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ii»  out  of  this  love  springs  the  inordinate  desire  of 
exeeUitig  others^  which  properly  belongs  to  pride'; 
Etivy»  which  is  ^s^idnees  at  another  s  good,'  becauao  it 
tlirmteias  to  wlip*?o  oum;  nnd  Anger,  which  is  a  mortal 
fin  wheii  one  desires  an  unjust  vengeance,  which  iM 
•contrary  to  charity  and  justice/  Virgils  words  are 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Aquinas : 

•  Theits  Is  who  by  aha«ement  of  his  neighbour 
Hopes  to  eEcel,  aod  for  thk  onl^  loiigw 
Thftt  frotn  hia  greatness  be  may  b^  caat  down* 
Then*  Is  who  power,  grace,  honour  and  fame 
Feat*  h»  may  la»e,  beGauie  another  rtaea ; 
Whence  lie  to  saddens  thai  ho  loves  the  contrary. 
And  there  b  who  through  injury  appears  ao  Hhained 
Thml  for  rcTenge  be  Is  mode  greNPdy, 
And  mdi  miiit  titade  seek  out  anotheF*e  ill/  ^ 


The  remaining  simi  spring  in  various  ways  out  of  a 
cocifttied  conception  of  Honie  gotKt  in  %vhich  the  mind 
mny  re9t.  Defective  Love  draws  men  towattia  the 
good,  either  in  contemplation  or  in  practice,  but  so 
vfaiiddjf  that  their  Sloth,  after  due  repentance,  must  be 
paid  tor  fad  imffering  on  this  Fourth  Terrace.  The  other 
time  spring  from  an  ezoess  of  Love — ^  A  varies  Gluttx^ny, 
lity.  The  ohjecti*  of  thc^se  are  not  evil  in  them- 
but  they  constitute  an  inferior  giXHl  which 
[eaoBot  create  happiness.  To  pursue  them  beyond  the 
of  roaaoii,  as  if  they  were  'the  good  essence*  of 
|avef7  good  tlie  fruit  and  root,'  is  to  lavish  love  upon 
Inordinately^  beyond  their  true  intrinsic  worth, 
TifKQ  leaves  Ilonte  to  And  out  from  experience  on  the 
Tefvaaea  above  how  the  threefold  sin  branches  out 
from  tlio  one  same  root  of  excBssiva  Love.  *  It  is,*  as 
Mr.  Qatdner  says* '  practioallj  a  sermon  on  the  Fran- 
teirt,  **Set  Love  in  order,  thou  that  lovest  me," ' 
f Love  in  order^  set  to  ibo  right  objects  and  in  the  right 
,is  the  root  of  every  virtue  *  the  selfsame  Love 
'  is  equally  the  root  of  every  vice.- 


I  Pm^  ^IL  tl5-lSI^      For  rridc,  sm  ^fftma,  ilU,  q.  dxll. ;  Enry,  U- 
a.  4|*  SBxH.;  Anger,  tJ  Li.  <].  cMU. 
*  tL-  G.  Gsnlai^ft  i^nt^^  p.  !(r?,     '  I^v«*a  l«ctd«iiry  to  ^ood  la  the 
ist—p  nslAKal  ^poa  which  Frr<e  Will  meUk  like  the  cimiyiiiuut^s  hsod, 
hsMiis  asalyf't  nsik  or  a  crucillx  '  (p,  I10> 
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This  discourse  created  *a  new  tMrst'  in  Dante. 
What  is  this  Love  which  is  thus  the  source  of  good 
and  evil  alike?  Virgil  replies  in  effect  that  it  is  the 
capacity  of  desire^  and  exposes  *  the  error  of  the  biind 
who  make  themselves  guides* — the  Epicureans,  namely, 
who  held  that  *  each  love  is  in  itself  a  laudable  thing,' 
that  every  desire  is  good  and  to  be  gratified.  A  poten- 
tial capacity  of  love  is  an  original  endowment  of  the 
soul.  It  is  wakened  to  actuality  by  tha  faculty  of 
apprehension  which  draws  into  us  an  image  of  some 
external  thing.  If  this  image  kindles  pleasure  so  that 
the  soul  bend  toward  it,*  that  bending  is  Love,'  and 
the  sense  of  pleasure  binds  anew  the  original  natural 
capacity.  As  fire  by  its  own  substance  moves  upward, 
so  the  'spiritual  motion*  which  we  call  desire  never 
rests  until  it  enjoy  the  thing  beloved* 

*  Now  may  apparent  be  to  thee  how  hidden 
The  trtith  is  from  the  people  who  aver 
Each  Io%^e  iB  in  itself  a  laudable  thing: 
Because  its  matter  may  perchance  appear 
Aye  to  be  good ;  but  yet  not  every  seal 
Is  good«  albeit  good  may  be  the  wax**  * 

The  difficulty  here  is  to  understand  what  Danta  means' 
by  the  word  *  matter/  It  appears  to  be  the  ideal  image 
which  enters  the  mind  by  the  factilty  of  apprehension, 
and  to  which  the  soul  bends  in  joy  and  desire.  Thia 
ideal  image  is  the  *  matter  *  on  which  the  flame  of  dewe 
feeds,  and  it  always  appears  good.  It  may  be  only  an 
appearance,  like  the  objects  of  Pride,  Envy,  and  Anger, 
which  are  really  eviL  Further,  even  when  the '  matter,* 
the  ideal  image  in  the  mind,  is  good,  the  seal  which 
Love  seta  on  the  good  was;  may  be  an  evil  one.  Tie 
reference  is  to  defective  and  excessive  Love:  the 
former  stamps  the  good  wax  with  the  seal  of  Sloth,  the 
latter  with  that  of  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Sensuality, 
The  Epicurean  doctrine,  therefore^  that  every  desire  of 
pleasure  is  good  cannot  be  substantiated :  the  good  mny 
be  only  apparent  good,  and  even  when  it  is  real,  the 
seal  with  which  it  is  stamped  may  be  the  evil  one  of 
Love  in  defect  or  in  excess, 

1  Pun?,  xviii.  34-ae. 


I 
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This  exposition,  while  it  satisfies  Dante  in  regard  to 
tlie  nattire  of  Love,  only  creates  a  new  doubt: 

•  If  Love  from  without  is  offered  to  us, 
And  the  soul  goes  not  with  another  foot, 
If  straight  she  go  or  ciH3oked,  it  is  not  her  merit/ ^ 

In  other  words,  Virgil  in  his  discourse  of  Love  seemed 
to  have  left  no  room  for  free-will.  An  image  from  the 
otateide  world  enters  the  mind  through  the  apprehen- 
si^ire  faculty,  and  draws  the  soul  to  itself  by  an  in- 
stinctive movement  of  pleasure  and  desu*e.  If  this  is 
^ll-*if  Hhe  soul  goes  not  with  another  foot* — she  has 
Ho  option*  Whether  she  go  right  or  wrong,  there  can 
J*^  BO  question  of  merit  or  demerit :  the  whole  move- 
*>a^t  ia  instinctive  and  necessary.  In  reply,  Virgil 
disclaims  the  power  of  giving  a  complete  solution  of 
tile  problem,^it  has  a  theological  side  which  lies  beyond 
*^ie  vision.  His  words  show  plainly  that  whatever  more 
^$3^  and  Beatrice  may  st^nd  for,  they  represent  the 
^^liolastic  distinction  between  Reason  and  Faith,  human 
^^isdom  and  divine : 


h 


•  So  far  as  Reason  eeeth  here, 
My&elf  can  tell  thee  ;  beyond  that  wait  thou 
Only  for  Beatrice^  for  *tiB  &  work  of  Faith.'* 


^*^e  solation  which  Reason  gives  is  drawn  substantially 

^cm  Aquinas,  and  is  weU  stated  in  Dean  Plumptre'e 

^  t*«Mmphrase:  *The  soul  is,  in  scholastic  terminology,  the 

I      Substantial  form,"  a.e,j  the  essence,  of  man's  nature. 

HA^rtbout  it  the  man  is  not.^    As  such,  it  has  its  own 

^^*<*cific  virtue,  f»e,,  its  own  ideas,  tendencies,  and  capa- 

^ties.     These  are  known  by  their  effects,  as  the  nature 

■  ^f  the  plant  is  known  by  its  leaves  and  flowers  and 

p    rruit*,  as  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  seen  in  its  making 

tiotieyj  but  what  is  the  source  either  of  the  primal 

^niseptions    or   the    primal   desires,  whether  innate, 

L**^pircd,  or  determined  by  stellar  influences  or  a  law 
^f  heredity,  Dante  Avill  not  say.  The  first  desires,  even 
*^t  directed  to  counterfeits  of  good,  are  simply  neutral, 


'  iVg.  r? Ui,  4S^iB.  a  jvrf/.  z^UL  46-4a 
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deserving  neither  praise  nor  blame;  but  with  them 
there  is  inoate  in  the  soul  (here  Dante  is  not  doahtf al, 
for  with  him  it  was  a  primary  fact  of  conscioiiBiiees)  a 
power  that  jodges,  warns,  advises,— what  we  know  bb 
conscience.  This  stands  as  warder  at  the  gate  through 
which  desire  passes  into  act,  brings  with  it  the  sense  of 
merit  or  demerit,  is  the  foundation  of  human  libertyt 
and  therefore  of  all  systems  of  ethics  which  are  worthy 
of  the  name,  chiefly  that  of  the  "  Master  of  those  who 
know'*  (Inf.  iv,  131 ;  comp,  De  Man.  L  12),  Hence,  even 
if  we  allow  that  every  desire  in  men  may  be  traced  to  a 
law  of  cause  and  eflfect*  and  admit  so  far  the  postulates 
of  Detenninisni,  there  is  yet  a  *' noble  virtue  *' in  man, 
which  theology,  embodied  in  Beatrice,  recognizes  as 
keeping  man  from  being  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
iron  chain  of  necessity/  This  doctrine  of  free-will  is 
the  keystone  of  Dante's  entire  moral  and  theological 
system,  without  which  it  would  fall  into  ruins.  When, 
in  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon,  Beatrice  speaks  of  it,  she 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  solve  the  mystery,  she 
simply  emphasizes,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  nnspeak- 
able  value  of  f  ree-ivill  as  the  Creator  a  supreme  gift : 

*  The  greatest  gift  that  in  His  largees  God 
CreatiDg  made,  and  unto  His  own  goodness 
Nearest  confornied^  and  that  whieh  He  doth  ptixe 
Most  highly,  is  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
Wherewith  the  cre^ittires  of  intelligeDce, 
Both  all  and  oolji  were  and  are  endowed/ ' 

The  hour  was  now  approaching  midnight.  The  very 
moon  was  moving  slowly,  as  if  she  too  felt  the  slothful 
power  of  the  Terrace.*  Dante  himself  began  to  suoenmb 
to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  standing,  as  he  says,  like  a 
man  who  wanders  halfnasleep.  It  is  questioned  whether 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  slothi  It  mighty  of 
course,  be  nothing  more  than  the ' something  of  Adam*' 
in  Dante  which  sent  him  to  sleep  the  other  two  nights 
he  spent  on  the  Mountain^  were  it  not  that  he  himself 


1  Par,  V.  19-34. 
*  Purg.  %\ul  IQSL 
between  2  and  3  a«m. 


Aceording  to  Bntleri  however,  the 
*  Purg,  ix-  la 
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connects  his  drowBiness  in  a  very  pointed  way  with  the 
i^ear  and  satisfying  nature  of  Virgire  reasoning ; 


b 


Wrhenca  I,  who  reason  manifest  and  plain 
In  answer  to  my  questionings  had  gathered, 
Stood  like  a  man  who  wanders  haJf*asleep,^ 


Tt  Is  that  epecial  form  of  Sloth  to  which  the  thinker 
fijad  philosopher  is  exposed  through  the  very  activity  of 
the  brain.    We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  iotellec- 
^ii&l  doubt  paralyzes  the  active  faculties ;  but  we  forget 
1;hat  intellectual  certainty  not  seldom  tends  to  much 
±hB   ^ame  result.     The  philosopher,   having  spent  his 
energy  in  thought,  feels  hinLself  excused  from  becoming 
thm  man  of  action.    In  the  present  case,  for  exampl©t 
fceo-^frill  becomes  a  problem  to  be  solved,  rather  than  a 
faculty  to  be  exercised ;  and  the  mind  sinks  to  rest  in 
the  mtellectual    satisfaction  of    the   answer,     Dante 
compares  this  unreal  relation  between  thought  and 
action  to  the  state  of  a  man  who  wanders  about  half- 
asleep*  his  energies  'put  in  truce/  and  all  the  outlines 
of  active  waking  life  blurred  and  dim.    In  plain  words, 
the    wisest,    most    rational    moral    philosophy   which 
refuses  to  fulfil  itself  in  conduct,  merely  ushers  us  into 
L   a  drowsy  and  unreal  world* 

I       From  this  wandering  in  sleepy  languor  Dante    is 

"      suddenly  roused  by  a  rush  of  loud  active  waking  life* 

^   The  penitents  of  the  Terrace,  like  a  troop  of  horses, 

I   '  ridden  by  good  will  and  righteous  love,*  sweep  on  the 

poets  from  behind.    Dante  compares  them  significantly 

to  the  Theban  votaries  of  Bacchus  as  they  rushed  along 

the  banks   of  the    Ismenus   and  Asopus   in  Boeotian 

pniying  the  god  for  rain  upon  their  vineyards.    Like 

•o  many  of  Dante's  comparisons,  the  spiritual  meaning 

lies  beneath  the  surface.    All  this  mad  intoxication  of 

xeal  and  energy  and  prayer  was  poured  out  by  the 

L   htMithan  for  nothing  greater  than  rain  for  their  crops — 

B  '  merely  that  the  Thebans  had  need  of  Bacchus/    But 

these  penitents  had  need  of  God,  and  therefore  their 

eager  rush,  which  looked  like  wild  Bacchanalian  fury, 

1  Purgt  xviil  85^, 
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justified  itself  by  the  greatness  of  the  bless^ting  which  it 
pursued*  It  rominda  us  of  St  Pauls  contrast  between 
the  two  forms  of  intoxication:  *Be  not  dinink  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess  ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit/ ' 

In  front  of  the  band  ran  two  of  the  souls,  probably 
the  most  eager  in  their  penitence,  crying  out  with  tears 
the  examples  of  zeal  and  alacrity  which  formed  the 
♦whip*  of  their  meditation.  They  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  two  chosen  peoples,  Israel  and  Borne, — 
one  from  the  humble  life  of  Mary,  a  village  maiden, 
the  other  from  the  great  wars  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  who  gave  his  name  to  all  his  Buccessors ; 

■  Mary  ran  with  haste  into  the  hill-^oimtry,* 
And  •  Gaaear,  in  order  to  subdue  Ilerda, 
Thrust  at  MareeilleSp  and  then  ran  into  Spain/' 

The  reference  in  the  last  two  lines  is  to  Caesar's  defeat 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius  and  Petreius^  in 
Ilerda  (now  Lerida)  in  Catalonia  in  the  year  49  B*a 
Doubtless  what  excited  Dantes  admiration  was 
Ccesar^s  refusal  to  be  diverted  from  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign  by  a  mere  side  issue ;  an  admira- 
tion quickened  by  the  vexation  and  anger  with  which 
he  watched  Henry  vii,  wasting  his  time  at  the  siege  of 
Cremona,  when  he  should  be  striking  at  the  root  of 
rebellion  in  Florence.  Improvising  a  navy,  and  detach- 
ing three  of  his  legions,  Csesar  left  Marseilles  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea,  seized  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
by  a  stratagem  surrounded  the  Pompeian  army  and 
compelled  it  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  these  examples  of 
alacrity  by  the  two  heralds  in  front,  the  main  body 
behind  urge  themselves  on  in  emulation  of  such  zeal: 

*  Hast^i  I  Haste  I  that  the  time  may  not  be  lost 
Thi'ough  little  love/  forthwith  the  others  cried, 
*  That  study  of  good  deeds  may  make  grBjce  hud  agsiiu*' 

Dean  Plumptre  sees  in  this  last  line  the  scholastic 

'  Eph.  V.  18,  The  reference  to  the  invocation  of  Bacchus  cornea  from 
StAtiuB.  Thebaid,  \x,  4^  C 

*  Purg*  xtUL  100402*  Ca^ar^s  rush  to  Spain  is  again  referred  to  ia 
Par,  vL  B1-6L  '  Purg.  xvtit.  103-105, 
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dckctrine  of  'grace  of  congruity,*  condemned  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  Article  xuu  viz.,  *  that  the  efforts 
of  msB  to  do  good  are  effective  in  making  them  meet  to 
receive  grace  for  doing  it/  The  interpretation  ie  eome- 
what  doubtful.  The  idea  Beems  rather  to  be  the 
danger  of  contemplation  of  good  deede^  without  an 
eager  and  immediate  effort  to  imitate  them.  Mere 
'study*  of  them  may  end  in  the  'little  love'  which 
produces  sloth.  It  is  only  when  *  study '  is  accompanied 
by  action  that  it  'makes  grace  bud  again/  The  running, 
indeed,  has  a  special  significance  which  is  seldom  noticed. 
Aquinas  (Summa,  ii-ii.  q.  xxxv.  a.  4)  quotes  Isidore 
to  the  effect  that  sadness,  which  the  latter  identifies 
with  sloth,  produces  'restlessness  of  body/  and  this  in 
tarn  ia  traced  to  *  wandering  of  mind/  These  souls  are 
restless  yet,  but  for  the  opposite  reason — that  their 
minds  do  not  wander.  Their  wills  are  set  resolutely  on 
one  end,  and  they  so  run  that  they  may  obtain.  This 
steadfast  race,  therefore,  is  the  undoing  of  their  old 
weary  restless  habit  of  running  to  and  fro. 

Ab  the  penitents  rush  past,  Virgil  begs  them  to  tell 
him  where  is  the  nearest  opening,  as  his  companion, 
who  is  alive,  wishes  to  ascend  as  soon  as  the  sunlight 
roturna.  One  of  the  souls  answers  breathlessly, '  Come 
behind  us,"  and  apologizes  for  his  seeming  discourtesy 
in  not  stopping  to  talk;  not  oven  the  marvellous  news 
tlijit  Dante  is  alive  can  turn  him  aside.  A  lazy  man  in 
glad  of  any  excuse  to  throw  down  his  ta^k  and  gossip 
with  any  passer  by ;  and  a  busy  man  ib  often  accused 
of  dii^courteousness  because  he  refuses  to  allow  his  work 
to  be  interfered  with  by  mare  talk.  Aquinas  names 
verbomia»t  talkativeness,  as  a  sign  of  this  sin,  and  traces 
it  to  the  wandering  of  the  mind  about  things  forbidden, 
wliich  is  one  of  the  'daughters  of  Acedia/^    It  is  for 


^  Brnmrntrnf  lUiL  q.  xxx^.  a.  i.  In  ItL  q.  xxjly,  a>  S,  Aqttttii&»  quotas  a 
■■finff  ol  Gregmy  of  SyuRA  i  *  acedia  est  trMitia  vocem  amputanB.*  This 
«&el  of  MJneai  upon  the  Tolce  ia  dlaeoaaed  by  the  Biahop  of  Oilord  lii 
Jill  ttHf  OQ  Acedia  afterwarda  referred  to  (pp.  236^  £41).    Tbe  sbootlnR  of 

l|Milt«at«  00  tlita  Terrace  abows  tliat  they  iiave  recovered  from  thelT 
Thm  aools  of  the  Sad  la  HeU  cao  only  gurgle  tbeir  '  hymn  * 
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this  reason  that  the  conversation  here  is  the  shortest 
on  any  of  the  Terraces*  Running  on  without  pause 
until  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  distance,  this  penitent  soul 
tells  who  he  island  flings  a  warning  word  to  the  lord  of 
Verona ; 

*  I  was  Abbot  in  San  Zeno  at  VeronA, 
ITnder  the  empire  of  the  good  Barbarosa^ 
Of  wham  still  sorrowing  Milan  holds  discourse* 
And  snch  ao  one  has  already  ooe  foot  m  the  gravie^ 
Who  shall  erelong  lament  that  monasteiy. 
And  sad  irill  be  to  have  had  power  there ; 
Because  his  son,  deformed  in  his  whole  body, 
And  in  mind  worse,  and  who  was  basely  bom^ 
He  has  put  in  place  of  its  true  pastor."  ^ 

It  is  not  certainly  known  who  this  Abbot  is,  though  ho 
is  generally  identiBed  with  Gherardo  ii.  who  ruled  the 
monastery  of  San  Zeno  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I*,  and  who  died  in  1187*  Plumptre  says  that 
*  the  few  facts  recorded  of  him^  his  restoration  of  the 
church  and  the  erection  of  a  new  campanile,  seem  to 
speak  of  activity  leather  than  sloth.  From  his  studies 
of  Veronese  history,*  he  adds,  'Dante  perhaps  knew, 
whUe  at  the  Court  of  Can  Grande,  more  of  his  inner 
life,  and  wished  to  point  the  moral  that  there  may  be 
spiritual  sluggishness  in  the  midst  of  outward  diligence** 
The  reference  of  the  last  lines  of  the  quotation  is  to 
Alberto  della  Scala  of  Verona,  who,  at  the  ideal  data 
of  the  poem,  was  an  old  man  with  'one  foot  in  the 
grave,'— in  fact,  he  died  the  following  year.  The  sin 
with  which  he  is  charged  is  nepotism.  He  appointed 
his  son  Giuseppo  Abbot  of  San  Zeno,  a  man  with 
serious  disqualifications  for  holy  orders— a  deformed 
body,  an  imbecile  mind,  and  the  stain  of  illegiUmaey** 
For  this  sinj  the  Abbot  prophesies,  Alberto  will  soon  b© 

1  Purg.  xTiii.  118-1261    *  The  good  Barbarossa'  is  probably  not  fitiiiical^l 
&8  some  think.    His  energetic  stmggle  against  the  temporal  power  of  th»  ^ 
Papacy  would  certainly  free  him  in  Daate*s  tegurd  from  the  charge  of 
sloth. 

*  For  deformity,  see  Lev.  ixL  17*23,  Summa^  lit.  SuppL  q.  x^LXix.  a.  6 1 
Ulegi  timAc;^ f  Summa,  liL  Su^^,  q«  xxxix.  a.  5,    There  is  some  doabt  as  tG  . 
whether  the  lack  of  reason  Is  a  bar  to  orders.    Aqoitifis  holds  it  \m  ] 
except  in  tbe  case  of  the  episcopate,  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  Is  i 
{Supjd*  q>  yxYix-  a.  2^ 
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weeping,  either  In  Purgatory  or,  more  probably,  in 
Hell.  For  some  reason  difficult  to  understand,  Dante 
is  far  from  sorry  to  hear  this  news ; 

This  I  heard,  and  to  retain  it  pleased  me. 

When  -we  remember  that  Alberto  was  the  father  of 
Dante's  great  hero  and  patron  Can  Grandep  we  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  Bilence  might  have  been 
more  gracious  and  becoming,^  Possibly  some  personal 
insult  inflicted  on  him  by  the  base-born  Abbot  made  the 
poet  bitter ;  but  this  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
scarcely  anything  roused  a  more  terrible  indignation 
in  Dante  than  the  spiritual  ruin  inflicted  on  the  Church 
by  such  abuses. 

The  whole  troop  has  now  swept  past,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  two  laggards  who  proclaim  aloud 
examples  of  the  ruinous  power  of  Sloth  or  Accidia,  to 
use  Dante's  word^  which  form  the  bit  and  '  bridle  *  of 
this  siup  The  words  in  which  Virgil  describes  their 
action  are  translated  by  some  'biting  at  sloth/  by 
others,  *  putting  a  bit  on  eloth/ — the  ambiguity  lurking 
in  the  word,  morso,  which  means  both  'biting'  and  'a 
bit/'^  It  is  perhaps  impossible  from  the  mere  phrase 
itself  to  Justify  the  suggestion  that  these  spirits  were 
biting  at  the  bit;  but  that  probably  represents  their 
actual  moral  attitude.  Dante  had  compared  the  whole 
band  to  a  troop  of  horses,  *  ridden  by  good  will  and 
righteous  love,*  If  we  carry  out  the  figure,  these  two 
laggard  souls  behind  the  rest  are  like  two  restive 
horses  biting  at  their  bits  and  not  yet  perfectly  subdued 
to  their  riders  will.  They  do  indeed  c^iU  out  the 
examples  of  Sloth  which  form  the  bridle  of  the  vice, 
bat,  even  in  the  act  of  calling,  they  rebel  somewhat 
against  the  unwelcome  restraint.  The  experience  is 
£amiliar  enough  to  all  of  us, 

Aa  usua!,  the  examples  of  Accidia  are  drawn  from 
BQcred  and  profane  story ;  or  rather,  to  state  it  from 
IJaiite*s  point  of  view,  from  the  history  of  the  two 
eha#en  peoples.     Accidia,   as  we  shall  see,  is  a  very 

*  Par.  xtlL  70-Sl,        *  Purg,  rriii,  132 :  •  dando  all*  accidia  di  morsop* 
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complex  sin ;  and  the  special  aspect  of  it  which  is  here 
singled  out  is  that  cowardly  shrinking  and  failure  of 
the  soul  in  the  presence  of  high  and  arduons  enter* 
prises^  by  which  men  prove  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  great  destinies  to  which  the  grace  of  Heaven  has 
called  them.  Dante  sets  before  us  here,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  says  in  his  well-known  essay  on  this  sin, 
'  instances  in  which  a  great  vocation  waa  dismally  for- 
feited through  faint-heartedness,  through  lack  of  faith 
and  courage*  For  accidie  waa  a  part,  at  least,  of  their 
sin  who  "  would  not  go  up**  to  win  "that  pleasant  land^* 
but  "murmured  in  their  tents";  to  whom  God  sware 
"  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest,'*  **  because  of 
unbelief ;  and  of  their  ein,  too,  who  forewent  the  glory 
of  "a  share  in  founding  the  great  Roman  Empirer 
the  degenerate,  slothful  band,  who  stayed  behind  in 
Sicily — 

"  Who  dar^d  not  haEard  life  for  future  fame." '  ^ 

It  is  a  temptation  with  which  Dante  himself  was  well 
acquainted.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  great  pilgrimage, 
he  tells  us  that  his  heart  and  flesh  fainted  and  failed : 
he  was  not  worthy  of  the  high  quest  of  salvation* 
Had  it  not  been  for  Virgil's  taunt, 

*  Thy  soul  attainted  is  with  cowardice,' 
he  would  have  folded  up  his  pound  in  a  napkin  and 
basely  laid  it  past.    At  root,  the  sin  is  that  of  under^ 
valuing  and  despising  the  gifts  wherewith  God  ha« 
endowed  us,  and  the  work  for  which  they  are  bestowed.* 

It  becomes  necessary,  now  that  we  have  the  eom- 
pleted  narrative  before  us,  to  examine  more  carefully 
the  nature  of  this  sin,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  word  Sloth  does  not  convey  to  our  modern  minds 
anything  like  the  full  mediaeval  conception  of  it^  Per- 
haps the  simplest  way  is  to  begin  by  examining  the 
various  forms  of  the  mediaaval  name  for  Sloth*  Th© 
form  used  by  Aquinas  is  Acedia,  the  transliteration  of 
the  Greek  dftrfBlm— -the  state,  as  the  word  means,  of  not 
caring  for  anything.    It  Is  undoubtedly  this  feeling  of 

I  The  ^rU  of  DiscipUne,  pp,  18, 19,  »  Inf,  iL  45 ;  Ue  JTm.  L  L 
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don't  care  which  is  the  root  idea  of  the  sinz  it  may 
haye  mauy  causes,  and  may  assume  many  forms,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  the  break-down  of  interest  in  the 
things  which  are  worthy  of  a  man's  endeavour.  The 
form  used  by  Dan  to  is  Accidia.  The  word  occurs  only 
once-— in  the  present  passage,  Caato  xviii,  132 — and  the 
adjeetive  aceidioso  in  Tnf,  vii*  123,  Readers  of  Chaucer 
are  familiar  with  the  sin  under  the  form  of  Accidie  in 
The  Parsons  Telle-  '  Its  Greek  origin  being  forgotten/ 
says  the  New  English  Dictianary, '  the  word  was  vari- 
onaly  '*  derired  **  from  aciduin  sour  . .  •  and  from  ticcidere 
to  come  upon  one  as  an  accidmii  or  access^  whence  the 
med,  Lat.  corruption,  accidia^  and  O.  Fr.  and  Eng. 
at^i'det  acci-di4^  ,  .  ,  With  the  restoration  of  Greek 
learning,  the  Latin  became  again  acedia.*  Whatever 
errors  of  etymology  may  have  altered  the  form  of  the 
word,  the  mediiLwal  conception  of  the  sin  remained 
fundamentally  unchanged, — the  state  of  d^n*t  caret  ^ 
torpor  and  indifference  to  good,  a  dull  melancholy 
paralysis  of  healthy  interest  in  life  and  work,  in  God 
and  man. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Dante  has  set  Accidia 
as  the  central  evil  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  One 
reason  is  that  Sloth,  being  a  sin  of  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
has  ethicul  relations  to  the  three  Terraces  beneath  with 
their  lusts  of  the  spirit,  and  to  the  three  above  with 
their  lusts  of  the  flesh.  A  second  reason  is  involved 
in  Virgirs  doctrine  of  Love.  The  sins  of  the  spirit^ 
Pride,  Envy,  Anger,  spring  from  perverted  Love— Love 
directed  to  some  positive  evil  object.  Dante  has  now 
overcome  this  positive  perversion  of  Love  to  evil,  and 
haa  turned  Love  in  the  direction  of  good.  But  the  turn- 
ing is  very  feeble  at  fir^t,  the  Love  of  good  ia  there, 
indeed,  but  weak,  slothful,  half -indifferent.  The  work  of 
this  central  Terrace  is  to  fan  *the  smoking  flax'  into  a 
bright  flame  of  righteous  Love  which  will  bum  out 
the  remaining  sins,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  on  the  Ter* 
races  above.  This  conquest  of  the  flesh  is  utterly 
itnpofisible  if  the  soul  is  sunk  in  a  'Slough  of  Despond,* 
an  unexpeetant  melancholy,  a  spiritual    indifference 
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and  acquiescence  in  its  own  low  moral  state.  The 
inner  life  must  be  strung  up  to  the  key  of  hope  and 
expectancy,  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul,  of 
its  being  unspeakably  worth  while  to  strain  every 
nerve  after  goodness,  and  of  a  joyous  anticipation  of 
final  deliverance.  All  this  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Dante  s  Accidia,  and  without  it  he  felt  he  could  not 
face  the  remaining  Terraces*  When  love  of  the 
Highest  &ood  grows  into  a  strong  controlling  interest 
and  power,  it  cannot  but  keep  In  their  due  bounds  the 
three  great  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which,  according  to 
Dante's  ethical  schemo,  are  simply  the  love  of  lower 
goods  in  disorder  and  excess. 

Turning  now  to  the  range  and  contents  of  this  sin, 
we  find  considerable  doubt  and  controversy.  The  dis- 
pute is  to  some  extent  a  verbal  one,  and  has  it^  soureo 
in  the  very  subtlety  and  complexity  of  the  sin,  and  the 
degrees  in  which  men  yield  to  it.  So  far  as  Dante  ia 
concerned,  the  difficulty  springs  from  his  description  of 
the  souls  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stygian  Lagoon  in  the 
Inferno : 

Fixed  in  the  slime  they  say :  *Sad  were  we 
In  the  sweet  air  which  by  the  91m  is  Maddened, 
Bearing  within  ourselves*  the  slothful  smoke; 
Now  are  we  sad  in  the  black  mire/  * 

*The  slothful  smoke'  is  *accidioso  fummo';  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  word  accidioso  justifies  us  in 
identifying  the  sin  thus  descrihed  with  the  Accidia  of 
this  Fourth  Terrace  of  Purgatory.  Dr.  Moore  argues 
strenuously  against  this  identification,  maintaining 
that  the  sad  souls  in  the  Stygian  mire  'represent  a 
type  or  species  of  anger,  viz.  sullen,  suppressed,  or 
sulky  anger;  a  gloomy^  resentful,  discontented  dis- 
position, refusing  to  rejoice  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
other  occasions  of  happiness  and  contentment  in  this 
upper  world/  One  can  accept  this  without  endorsing 
his  contention  that  this  sullen  anger  is  incompatible 
with  *the  more  technically  restricted  term  accidia.*' 
Is  it  more  technically  restricted?  Is  not  thia*sullant 
t  Inf.  Til  mm.  >  SiudkB  in  BatvU,  Snd  Series,  |k  im 
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stippressad,  or  sulky  anger/  this  *  gloomy,  resentful, 
discontented  disposition/ juBt  this  sin  of  ctccidia  when 
ii^   has  deepened  into  its  final  form  of  hopeless  and 
incurahle  bitterness?      On   this    Terrace    it   has    not 
reached  this  desperate  finality  for  which  nothing  is 
left    bnt  *the  black  mire/     The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is 
certainly  not  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  three  main 
olementa  of  the  sin  are  '  gloom  and  sloth  and  irritation,* 
^^hich  can  indeed    be  diBtinguished  in  thought,  bnt 
^*^©ot  and  mingle  in  experience*^    They  are  all  found  in 
'Vfjtiliiss:  *  Sloth  is  a  heaviness  and  sadness,  that  so 
i^^ighs  down  the  soul  that  it  has  no  mind  to  do  any- 
thing.    It  carries  with  it  a  disgust  of  work.     It  is  a 
(^^^r^or  of  the  mind  neglecting  to  set  about  good.    Such 
*^^tie68  is  always  evil/    Out  of  this  sadness  comes  'ran- 
^^^lii*,*  according  to  Gregory,  as  one  of  'the  daughters  of 
***o<iiia,'  and  one  of  the  efi*ects  of  rancour  is  bitterness, 
'*'*^^iinomousness  {amarituilo),'^     There  can  be  no  doubt 
^"^t  all  three  elements  were  recognized  as  constituent 
I*^^!^"!,^  of  this  sin-     Chaucer,  for  example,  says  in  his 
"^«^r-«oii'a  Tale :  *  After  the  synne  of  envye  and  of  ire, 
^^^^^r  wol  I  speken  of  the  BjunB  of  accidie  j  for  envye 
*>ly^cieth  the  herte  of  man,  and  ire  troubleth  a  man, 
^5^4  accidie  maketh  hym  bevy,  thoghtful  and  wrawfuL 
'^'^v^yeand  iremaken  bittemesse  in  herte,  which  bitter- 
^J^**«e  IB  mooder  of  accidie  and  bynymeth  (taketh  away 
^*'^^*»i)  hym  the  love  of   alle  goodnesse.      Thanne  is 
"T^^si^ia  the  angwissh   of  troubled    herte;    and    Seint 
^^Ignstyn  eeith,  it  is  anoy  of  goodnesse  and  joye  of 
^^*^*""xn.     Certes  this  is  a  dampnable  synne,  for  it  dooth 
^^^'^ng  to  Jhesu  Crist,  in  as  muche  as  it  bynymeth  the 
**"^^iee  that  men  oghte  doon  to  Crist  with  alle  dili- 
^^*>«^«,  a0  seith  Salomon*    But  accidie  dooth  no  swich 
**^i^ence.    He  dooth  alle  thyng  with  anoy,  and  with 
wnesse,  slaknesse,  and  excusacioun,  and  with  ydel- 
^^^  — ^L%  and  unlust ;  for  which  the  book  seith,  '*  Accursed 
^^  l^e  that  dootb  the  service  of  God  nechgently." '    This 
^^**<siag0  shows  the  close  connection  that  exists  between 
*^K«r  and  accidie.     'Wrawnesse*  is  just  that  sullen 
^^  9^Hi  ofDUeipli-net  p.  51  *  Summa^  M-\h  q.  xxiy*  a,  1,  4, 
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speeiea  of  anger,  half  peeTish,  half  morose,  and  wholly 
bittar,  which  Dante  sets  in  the  black  Blime  of  Styx.  It 
is  absent  from  this  Terrace,  not,  as  Dr.  Moor©  thinks, 
because  Accidia  has  some  Heehmcal  sense  in  which  it  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  but  because 
when  it  reaches  this  depth  of  bitter  and  angry  resent- 
ment against  the  very  sunshine,  it  is  past  redemption. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  technical  sense'  at  all,  but  of 
moral  degree,  Dante  cared  little  for  mere  techmealitie^ 
of  rigid  ethical  systems,  and  knew  as  weU  as  Aquiaaa 
and  Chaucer  how  sins  run  into  one  another. 

The  complete  disappearance  of  the  word  'accidie' 
from  our  modern  speech  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the 
sin  represented  by  it  is  a  spiritual  disease  of  the  cloister, 
which  cannot  exist  outside  its  walls.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  occurrence  in  naonasteries  was  so  common, 
and  its  form  so  marked  and  virulent,  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  this  view.  Dante  adopts  it  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  choose  the  Abbot  of  a  monastery  as  his  one 
typic^al  example  of  the  sin  j  and  when  Spenser  describes 
the  chariot  of  Pryde  Duessa,  the  portrait  of  IdleneaoOi 
the  rider  of  the  first  of  the  six  beasts  by  which  it  is 
drawn^  is  avowedly  that  of  a  monk : 

The  first,  thAt  all  the  rest  did  guyde, 
Waa  sluggish  TdJeoesBe.  the  nourse  of  sin  i 
Upon  a  slouthf  ull  Asse  he  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  h&hit  blacke,  and  amb  thin, 
Like  to  BM  holy  Monck,  the  sardc©  to  begin. 

And  in  his  hand  Ms  Portesse  still  he  bare. 
That  much  was  wome,  but  therein  iittle  redd ; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care. 
Still  drown d  in  Bleepe,  and  most  of  hie  daies  dedd : 
Soirse  could  he  once  uphold  bis  heavie  hecld. 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day- 
May  seeme  tbe  wayne  waa  very  evill  ledd, 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or  else  a«tmy. 

From  worldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  esloyne. 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise ; 
Prom  everie  work  be  chalenged  essoyne. 
For  contemplation  saket.^ 


)  Faerie  QiM^ne,  Bk.  L  Canto  iv,  stanxaa  1B-20L    The  whole  of  B^etimi^ 
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The  last  three  words  show  us  the  source  of  this  par- 
ticular quality  of  Sloth,  Men  give  themielves  to  'a 
one-sidedly  contemplative  life,  without  having  the 
poirer  or  calling  for  it/  In  the  case  of  mere  lazy 
vagabonds  who  enter  the  cloister  for 

the  good  bellyful. 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all  round, 
Aod  dajr-loDg  blessed  idleneBS  beside,^ 

contemplation  is,  as  in  Spenser *fl  picture^  pure  excuse 

for  shunning  work.    Dante  is  thinking  of  a  somewhat 

^gher  type — men  who  have  a  genuine  love  of  good- 

nesB,  but  so  feeble  that  it  sinks  into  a  melancholy 

*^<Jifference  even  to  holy  things  under  the  strain  of  a 

-life   of  contemplation,  to  which  neither  God  nor  their 

^^^rn  tiature  ever  called  them-    There  is  no  cure  for  this 

oiit  work,  and  work  which  preserves  the  proper  balance 

^^^^t'ween  the  outer  and  the  inner  life,  action  and  con- 

*^^nplation,    *  Akedia/  writes  Bishop  Martensen,  'must 

^part  from  dietetic  means,  which  in  many  eases  are 

L  *^c*    lie  applied — be  fought,  above  all  things,  by  regular 

B  ^^^^I'k,  in  which  the  individual  can  forget  himself,  as 

^^**=K>  by  living  together  with  men,  by  intercourse  with 

^^^^t^ire,  in  which  last  respect  Goethe  so  aptly  says  that 

*^«^    pleasure  we  find  in  life  depends  on  the  regular 

^^^m  to  external  things,  on  the  alternation  of  day 

^^<i  night,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  of  blossom  and 

^^"^^it  ;that  the  equipoise  in  our  own  existence  depends 

'^     our  living  together  with  this  quiet  regularity  of 

t  ^^^ture,  on  our  surrender  to  it,'  ^ 

P|^  -^t  the  same  time,  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
p^^-:»  to  suppose  that  the  disappearance  of  the  word 
^5*^^131  our  vocabulary  means  the  disappearance  of  the 
m^^  from  our  lives.  *It  would  be  ineautious,*  writes 
^p^liop  Paget,  *  and  profoundly  and  perilously  untrue, 
_^*y  one  were  to  think  that  the  temptation  and  the 
belong  to  a  bygone  age^  or  need  not  be  thought 
nt  or  fought  against  in  the  present  day,  even  under 


of  the  ProcfiBsion  of  the  De-ndly  Sins  In  this  Canto  should  b« 
\}f  studied  and  compared  with  this  division  of  the  Purgaiorio^ 
^^rowtting'tt  Fra  Lippo  LippL 
^^Haliewi  mh4fi%  (Indii^IdaalX  p.  37B, 
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such  circumstances  as  may  Beem  to  have  least  of  the 
cloister  or  of  asceticiem  in  them.  It  may  have  changed 
its  habit,  covered  its  tonsure,  and  picked  up  a  new 
language;  but  it  is  the  same  old  sin  which  centuries 
ago  was  wrecking  lives  that  had  been  dedicated  ta 
solitude  and  to  austerity,  to  prayer  and  praise-*  The 
plain  fact  of  experience  is  that  it  h  frequently  produced 
by  action^  as  surely  as  by  contemplation.  The  warm 
young  impulses  of  the  soul,  when  they  attempt  to  em- 
body themselves  in  deeds,  get  chilled  and  discouraged 
by  contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  life :  faith  withers  in 
the  breath  of  the  world's  unbelief ;  hope  faints  when  it 
sees  how  little  can  be  accomplished ;  and  love  shrinks 
back  within  itself ^  perhaps  even  dies  under  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  it  by  ingratitude  and  abuse.  A  paralyzing^ 
sense  of  the  uselessness  of  doing  anything  creeps  over 
the  heart,  a  great  weariness  in  well-doing,  a  hopeless- 
ness about  one's  self,  as  if  the  very  heart-strings 
were  unstrung  or  even  cuL  'And  so  there  settles 
down  upon  the  soul  a  dire  form  of  accidie;  the  dull 
refusal  of  the  highest  aspiration  In  the  moral  life ;  thd 
acceptance  of  a  view  of  one  s  self  and  of  one's  powers 
which  once  would  have  appeared  intolerably  poor, 
unworthy,  and  faint-hearted;  an  acquiescence  in  dis- 
couragement, which  reaches  the  utmost  depth  of  sad- 
ness when  it  ceases  to  be  regretful;  a  despondency 
concarning  that  goodness  to  which  the  love  of  God  has 
called  men,  and  for  which  His  grace  can  make  them 
strong,'  ^  This  is  Accidie  in  its  nobler  form*  Far  lower 
is  the  form  it  assumes  when  it  is  the  weaty  reaction  upon. 
itself  of  a  heart  over-driven  and  jaded  with  an  une 
round  of  the  world  and  its  excitements.  For,  to  quote 
Martensen  once  more, '  while  weariness  and  disgust  of 
life  mainly  spring  from  an  unfruitf ully  contemplativ^e 
tendency,  and  a  leisurely  occupation  with  the  one  thing, 
yet  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  contrary,  and  that 
in  the  form  of  becoming  blas^^  of  spiritual  withering, 
namely,  from  living  and  moving  exclusively  in  multi- 
plicity, in  an  excess  of  enjoyments,  as  is  the  case  with 
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many  people  of  the  world,  to  whom  reh'gion  alone,  that 
is,  the  return  to  the  One,  would  bring  healing/  *  ITie 
direct  and  intentional  contrast  to  every  form  of  this 
sin  IB  Matelda  on  the  Mountain-top,  the  fair  and  radiant 
symbol  of  the  Active  Life,  to  whom  work  is  as  the 
gathering  of  flowers,  and  contemplation  of  God's  handi- 
work a  Joy  that  breaks  into  music  on  the  lips.* 

This  chapter  is  too  long  ah^eady,  but, there  is  one 
point  which  must  he  noticed  before  closing.  It  is 
strange  to  find  a  total  absence  of  prayer  on  this  Ter- 
race* No  soul  either  prays  for  himself  or  asks  the 
prayers  of  others*  The  omission  is  cei-tainly  not  acci- 
dental; but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  it 
Are  the  penitents  supposed  to  be  praying  in  the  silence 
and  secret  of  the  hourt  ?  Or  are  w^e  to  apply  to  them 
the  Baying  'laborare  est  orare,'  as  Dr.  Moore  suggests, 
regarding  their  eager  running  as  both  work  and 
prayer?*  Or,  finally,  are  we  to  regard  their  prayer- 
leeaness  as  in  some  8ort  part  of  their  punishment  for 
eome  former  abuse  of  prayer?  I  believe  it  is  in  this  last 
direetion  we  are  to  look  for  the  answer.  Prayer  is  per- 
bftps  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human  soul  and  requires 
the  greatest  spiritual  energy^^  When  a  man  gives  w^ay  to 
accidie,  it  ia  one  of  the  first  things  that  suffer,  and  that  in 
two  ways ;  either  it  is  dropped,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  dropped, 
it  is  degraded  to  a  cant.  The  latter  is^  perhape,  what 
Dante  was  chiefiy  thinking  of.  His  choice  of  an  Abbot 
aa  tlie  typical  penitent  shows  that  he  had  before  his 
mind  men  who  professed  to  devote  their  lives  to  prayer. 
When  they  gave  way  to  sloth,  prayer  in  any  real  sense 
became  too  he^vy  a  burden  for  their  spiritual  energy* 
Their  profeesion  of  religion  might  compel  them  to  con- 
tinue the  form  of  it,  but  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  form* 
and  would  rapidly  sink  into  a  cant*    It  is  the  danger  of 

<  iJhrUtian  Efhit9  (Indiylduiil),  p.  WJSk 

*  JHmv.  mtUI.  37  rr*     See  j>.  379  iL 

*  BKmSUm  in  DaiUe,  :2tid  Scries,  p.  WL 

*  •  Pn^er  \m  ncji  a  iubsiiltite  for  wcirk ;  it  Is  a  dcBpcrata  eflTert  to  work 
fnftlbcr  and  to  l)«*«fllel«nt  be]roi)d  tbi»  raoge  of  one's  powenu  It  is  not  tltc 
l»ij  wIjo  ni^  momi  Indlaed  to  prayer;  those  pray  most  who  care  nio«U 
aiid  wliOf  hariajc  wurk«4  hard,  fkod  it  intolerable  to  be  dt^featod*  (7^ 
Lifk  i^fBmgon :  lU^iton  m  EiOffUtn,  by  George  SaatajaDa,  p.  40). 
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everj  man  whose  profogsion  compels  him  to  handle 
sacrod  things  as  his  dally  business:  his  soul  tends  to 
become 

Praying-machuie»  on  til  the  day's  chief  Bin 
Is  the  chief  duty  he  has  done  therein*^ 

The  penalty  is  sure :  prayer  loses  all  spiritual  reality 
for  the  man  himself,  and  the  power  of  true  prayer 
withers  away.  No  form  of  prayer  is  given  to  these 
souls,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  lost  for  a 
time  the  power  to  use  it,  and  its  total  absence  is  a 
greater  reverence  to  God  than  to  continue  to  repeats 
as  of  old,  an  empty  form.  It  is  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  ask  no  prayer  from  others^  as  do  tho 
souls  on  the  rest  of  the  Terraces,  It  was  part  of  their 
own  duty  on  earth  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, — 
a  duty  so  lassily  and  negligently  performed  that  it 
ceased  to  have  any  spiritual  reality  even  to  them- 
selves, and  they  lost  faith  in  their  own  vain  reped* 
tions.  This  loss  of  faith  still  clings  to  thorn — they 
cannot  now  ask  others  to  pray  for  them,  remembering 
the  unreality  of  their  own  prayers  for  the  dead.  This 
would  give  a  very  significant  and  impressive  meaning 
to  the  absence  of  prayer  from  this  Terrace^  and  one 
which  need  not  be  confined  to  monks*  The  loss  of  the 
power  of  prayer,  of  the  sense  of  its  reality  and  worth, 
is  the  natural  penalty  of  an  habitual  yielding  to  spiritual 
Accidie,  in  the  wide  meaning  of  that  almost  for^otteo 
word. 


1  Eahtm,  by  W.  C.  Smith,  p.  110. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

'Daj^te's  Second  Deeam  :  The  Siben 

It  was  now  the  hour  before  the  dawn  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  The  troop  of  penitents  of  Sloth  swept  on 
out  of  sightp  and  Dante  fell  into  a  dream — his  second 
linoe  he  ^^rrived  upon  the  Mount,  Hie  description  of 
how  he  drifted  into  it  shows  that  it  whh  something 
more  than  the  result  of  mere  natural  weariness; 

A  Dew  thought  did  set  itaelf  within  nie. 
Whence  others  mADy  and  diverse  were  born  j 
And  flo  from  on©  unto  another  I  doted  on 
That  mine  eyes  for  very  wandering  I  closadi 
And  the  mnsing  into  dream  tranamuted,^ 

The  nature  of  the  dream  proves  that  this  is  that 
•  wandering  of  the  mind  around  forbidden  things,' 
which  Gregory  names  as  one  of  the  six  '  daughters  of 
Sloth;  and  which  Aquinas  tracer  out  in  various  direc- 
tions and  forms*  The  dream  in  its  beginning  is  an  evil 
one ;  and  since  Dante  expressly  says  it  is  the  transmu* 
tation  of  his  musing  into  a  new  form,  it  is  obvious  that 
thlii  wandering  of  the  mind  is  born  of  accidie.  He 
maanato  tell  us  that  instead  of  keeping  vigil  against 
this  rin,  he  slothfully  allowed  his  mind  to  wander 
round  forbidden  things,  and  these  forbidden  things^  as 
we  shaU  aee  from  the  dream,  are  the  sins  on  the  three 
remaining  Terraces. 
The  dream  is  a  morning  one,  coming  near  the  dawn» 

'  when  dreams 
Begrin  to  feet  the  truth  and  stir  of  day.' 

It  will,  therefore,  according  to  Dante's  belief,  be  fulfilled. 

t  Purff,  TwiiL  14144& 
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His  astronomical  description  of  tbe  hour  is  meant  to 
suggest  something  more,  perhaps^  than  a  symbolic  con- 
nection of  the  st^rs  with  his  moral  state.  In  the  first 
place,  it  18  tho  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  that  in 
which  human  vitality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  heat  of 
the  day,  'conquered  by  Earth,  or  at  times  by  Saturn,' 
can  no  longer  warm  the  coldness  of  the  Moon^ — all  three 
being  regarded  as  naturally  frigid.^  It  ie,  therefore, 
the  hour  of  all  others  when  Sloth  finds  us  its  easiest 
prey. 

The  second  note  o£  time  is  much  more  difficult  to 
understand.    It  is  the  hour 

When  geomants  their  Greater  Fortune 

See  in  the  orient,  before  the  dawn. 

Rise  by  a  way  that  short  time  staya  dark  for  it** 

Geomaney  pretended  to  predict  future  events  by  means 
of  figures  indicated  by  certain  points,  taken  at  random 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  common  explanation  of  the 
passage  before  us  is  that  the  particular  figure  known 
as  Fortuna  Major  was  taken  from  the  last  stars  of 
Aquarius  and  the  first  of  Pisces,  which  at  that  hour 
were  on  the  eastern  horizon.  There  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  this,  yet  the  feeling  remains  that  I^nta 
had  some  deeper  meaning  in  his  mind.  The  mention 
of  Saturn  is  at  least  euggestive.  For  *  Saturn  is  the 
Greater  Inf ortune  of  the  old  system  of  astrology,  and 
is  by  universal  experience  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
potent,  evil,  and  malignant  of  all  the  planets/  •  Is  it 
not  possible  that  Dante  meant  to  say  that  at  this 
moment  good  and  evil  stars  were  contending  for  the 
dominion  of  his  soul ;  the  propitious  Greater  Fortune 
was,  to  use  the  astrological  phrase,  *  evil  aspected '  by 
the  adverse  and  saturnine  Greater  Infortune^  ajid  the 

I  *  U  was  a  popular  belief  that^  when  the  planet  Saturn  was  ati  th« 
hori^on^  greater  cold  was  felt  on  eattb.  This  idea  originated  In  the  fmct 
that  tbe  planet  la  question  was  the  one  tnrthest  off  from  the  sun' 
(Tismon^fl  Bladings,  li,  108  n,)— as  It  was  then  believed  to  he*  For  its  cold- 
neaSf  see  €<m^*  iUU.Canz.  xt*  7* 

*  Pufv*  3tii,  4r6,  Chaucer  referB  to  *  Fortuna  m&lot*  In  Tr&UuM  and 
Crisejfde,  Bk,  nr,  I  1430, 

^  K  A,  Frootor'fi  Mtfths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomjft  p.  a&* 
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two  powers  contended  for  him,  as  did  the  Siron  and  the 
•  holy  lady'  of  his  dream?  He  certainly  had  some  kind 
of  helief  in  the  influence  of  the  heavens;  and  he  may 
well  have  wished  to  indicate  that  this  was  a  critical 
moment  when  his  moral  life  hung  in  the  halance,  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fighting  both  for  him  and  against. 
The  dream  is  the  transmutation  of  thia  conjunction 
of  the  BtATB  into  ite  symbolic  moral  equivalent : 

Til  ere  came  to  me  in  dre^Lm  a  stammeriiig  ^omatlt 

Sciuijst  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her  feet  distorted, 

With  hands  lopped  off,  and  of  a  pallid  hue, 

1  gazed  on  her ;  and,  as  the  Sun  doth  str<*nRthen 

The  cold  limbs  which  the  night  weighs  down, 

Even  so  my  look  did  render  voluble 

Her  tongiie,  and  after  set  her  all  erect 

In  a  brief  time,  and  the  lost  countenance. 

As  lo%*e  doth  will*  even  eo  in  her  did  colonr. 

After  that  she  had  her  Bj>eech  thus  loosed, 

She  began  to  aing  go,  that  with  pain 

Would  I  have  turned  my  mind  away  from  her, 

'  I  am,*  she  sang,  '  I  am  the  Biren  sweety 

Who  the  marinerfi  in  mid-aea  en  ebon  t» 

So  full  am  I  of  pleasantness  to  hear. 

I  turned  Ulysjiea  from  his  wandering  way 

Unto  my  90ng«  and  whoso  with  me  is  used 

Barely  departs,  so  wholly  I  content  him*'  ^ 

Tll#  general  meaning  is  quite  plain.  The  conseionce 
when  Brst  confronted  with  certain  sins  recoils  from 
them  instinctively,  as  things  hideous  and  loathsome. 
Bat  all  this  is  changed  by  mere  gazing  at  them. 
Familiarize  the  mind  with  them,  and  not  merely  does 
the  first  natural  shrinking  depart,  but  the  imagination 
begins  to  invest  them  with  beauty  and  charm.  '  Pope,' 
an  Plumptr©  says,  'unconsciously  reproduced  Dant© 
when  he  wrote — 

**  Vice  b  a  monster  of  iucb  hideoua  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
Y^t  Bt^en  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace/* '  * 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  say  what  exactly 
the  deformed  woman  represents.    Ru^kin  ib  the  most 

1  Pmr^.  lO^  I'M.  >  Esmtf  «m  Man,  IL  217-220. 
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interesting  representative  of  the  mew  which  regards 
her  as  the  symbol  of  the  Terrace  of  Avarice  immediately 
above,  and  not  of  the  three  sins  of  the  flesh  which 
Dante  has  yet  to  conquer.  He  contrasts  her  with 
Pliitus,  *the  Great  Enemy*  who  guards  the  Misers  and 
Prodigals  in  the  Fourth  Circle  of  Hell,  'The  great 
enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  willingly;  but  the 
spirit — feminine — and  called  a  Siren — is  the  "Deeeit/ui- 
fiess  of  riches,"  a-Trdrr)  TrXoiirov  of  the  Gosi>ela,  winning 
obedience  by  guile.  This  is  the  Idol  of  riches,  made 
doubly  phantasmal  by  Dante's  seeing  her  in  a  dream« 
She  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  enchants  by  her  sweet 
singing,  but  her  womb  is  loathsome/  He  proceeds  to 
identify  her  with  Spenser  s  Philotim^,  and  draws  an 
interesting  meaning  from  her  reference  to  Uljsaea. 
'Not©  further,  that  she  says  it  was  her  song  tliat 
deceived  Ulysses.  Look  back  to  Dante's  account  of 
Ulysses*  death,  and  we  find  it  was  not  the  love  of 
money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed  him;^ 
whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante's  complete  meaning: 
that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonable  have 
been  first  deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream  of  ita 
higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  His  Siren  is  therefor©  the 
Philotim^  of  Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon— 

'*  Whom  all  that  folk  with  such  contention 
Do  flock  abonti  my  deare,  my  daughter  ia— 
Honour  and  dignity  from  her  alone 
Derived  are«'**^ 

This  last  piece  of  interpretation,  however  interesting, 
can  scarcely  justify  itself.  If  the  *  wandering  way  *  of 
Ulysses  is  the  pride  of  knowledge  which  led  him  ulti- 
mately to  his  death,  obviously  the  Siren  of  Wealth  who 
drew  him  from  it  represents  rather  the  teniptation  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  phantasoi  of 
material  goods.* 

*  Munera  Pttlvtris^  ilLOO;  Faerie  Qit^enet  Bk*  n*  Canto  viL  48L 
'  KiifikLn,  however^  is  not  wrong  In  connecting  the  temptatiais  wltli 
knowledge.  In  the  Odyssey  the  Sirens  oflTer  TJIjases  not  only  knoirledg^ 
of  the  past,  but  also  of  *  all  that  shall  be  hereafter  on  the  fmitfal  eiutJk«' 
If  we  accept  the  view  advocated  above,  that  the  Siren  represent^i  ibe 
three  sins,  AvarEce^  Gluttony,  Sensuality,  the  me&ain^  maj  be   thai 
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In  short,  the  interpretation  is  too  narrow*  Virgil's 
words  later  on  show  that  the  Siren  stands  for  the 
oomplete  round  of  fleshly  sin  on  the  three  remaining 
Terracea^ATarice,  Gluttony,  Sensuality.  Dante  on 
waking  is  bowed  down  with  misgiving  by  the  memory 
of  the  dream,  and  Virgil  says  to  him : 

•  Sawest  tboia  that  ancient  witch. 
Who  alone  above  us  henceforth  is  be  wept  ? '  * 

This  is  very  misleading  if  it  does  not  mean  all  three  of 
the  npper  Terraces,  and  we  need  have  little  hesitation 
in  aoeepting  the  interpretation  generally  adopted*  The 
Siren  represents  that  Excessive  Love  to  which  Virgil 
has  already  traced  the  three  sins  of  the  flesh — that 
inordinate  desire  after  lower  natural  goods,  which 
proves  to  be  a  mere  phantasm  of  happiness,  and,  by  its 
WBry  excess,  ends  in  a  positive  disgust  and  loathing, 
which  wakes  us  from  the  dream.  Her  physical  defor- 
mities and  defects  represent  the  way  in  which  these 
sins  destroy  the  various  faculties  of  both  soul  and  body, 
'  Benvenuto  says/  writes  Vernon, '  that  the  staminering 
tongue  means  Avarice,  which  never  speaks  openly  and 
clearly  but  deceitfully;  it  means  Gluttony  because 
drunkenness  makes  a  man  speak  thick,  and  Sensuality 
because  it  makes  him  a  liar  and  a  flatterer.  The 
squinting  eye  denotes  Avarice^  because  the  miser  is 
blind  from  the  craving  of  acquisitiveness  and  of  hoard- 
ing; it  denotes  both  Gluttony  and  Sensuality,  because 
over  indulgence  destroys  the  eyes  both  bodily  and 
mentallyp  Sh^  is  larne  because  in  those  three  sins  man 
never  walks  in  the  right  paths.  Sim  is  Tnaimed  be- 
cause the  Miser  never  uses  his  hands  to  give,  and  the 
Gluttonous  and  the  Sensual  never  work,  but  are  idle 
and  slothful*  All  three,  the  Miser,  the  Glutton,  and  the 
Voluptuai^,  have  pallid  faces** — the  pallor  representing 
the  absence  of  love,  sioce  we  And  that  afterwards  she 
changed  colour  'as  love  wtUed/ 

VljBam  was  tempted  bj  that  false  and  evil  knowledge  of  Hfe  &nd  the 
woHfl  which  these  vices  promise.     Comp»  Eccles.  it  3. 

»  Pmv^  acii-  58,  59.    Comp,  ivlL  13fl»  137. 

•  BfoMngM  on  the  PurgatQriQ„  iUllU 
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Mr.  Butler  prefers  to  identify  the  Siren  with  the  sin 
of  the  Terrace,  Sloth,  and  notes  in  proof  that  she  who 
discomfits  her  is  'a  lady  holy  and  alert*  There  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  this  interpretation  and  that 
given  above.  As  Mr.  Butler  himself  says,  *  idleness  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  fleshly  sins.*  It  is,  in 
Spenser's  phrase, '  the  nourse  of  sin/  and  the  converse 
is  equally  true.  The  threefold  sin  of  Avarice,  Gluttony, 
and  Lust  destroys  the  active  powers,  and  with  its  Siren 
songs  lulls  the  soul  into  a  dream  of  slothful  ease. 

Scarce  had  the  Siren  ceased  singing  when  there 
appeared  beside  Dante  the  *lady  holy  and  alert*  just 
mentioned,  crying  fiercely,  *  O  Virgil,  O  Virgil,  who  is 
this?*  Whereupon  Virgil,  in  his  character  of  Reason^ 
taking  care  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  holy  lady, 
seized  the  other,  says  Dante, 

and  opened  her  in  front 
Reoding  her  garments,  and  showed  me  her  belly ; 
111  is  waked  me  with  the  stench  that  issued  from  it»* 

This  is  obviously  imitated  from  the  passage  in  the  Con- 
Bolaticm  of  Philosophy  in  which  the  majestic  form  of 
Philosophy  appeared  to  Boethius  to  rebuke  the  Mnsee 
who  were  helping  to  unman  him :  '  When  she  saw  that 
the  Muses  of  poetry  were  present  by  my  conch  giving 
words  to  my  lamenting,  she  was  stirred  awhile ;  her 
eyes  flashed  fiercely,  and  said  she,  "  Who  has  suffered 
these  seducing  mummers  to  approach  this  sick  man  ? 
.  .  ,  Away  with  you,  Sirens,  seductive  unto  destruction ! 
leave  him  to  my  Muses  to  be  cared  for  and  to  b© 
healed/"^  The  general  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
dream  is  clear*  The  *lady  holy  and  alert*  representa 
some  form  of  Divine  grace  rousing  the  reason  which 
had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  Siren,  As  it  was 
gazing  at  the  deformed  woman  which  had  made  her 
beautiful,  eo  now  it  is  gazing  at  the  *  honest  one*  which 
breaks  the  spell,  and  reveals  the  secret  foulness  within. 
Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  with  certainty.    The  lady 

1  Purg,  xix.  25  33,    Comp.  Ezek,  xvi.  ff7,  xxlii.  20, 

■  Book  t.  Prose  i.  (Dent*s  Temple  ClaaHlcsK    Tlie  Sirens  nt 

repreaent^Hi  as  daughtetis  of  the  Mu^s^ 
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can  scarcely  be,  as  many  of  the  older  corainentatora 
tboughtt  the  Reason,  sinee  this  is  already  represented 
by  Virgit    The  Virgin  Mary,  Santa  Lucia,  the  Church, 
the  Wisdom  of  Proverbs  viiL,  Philoeophy,  Temperance, 
are  among  the  other  conjectures.    There  are  passages 
further   on  which  tempt    one    to  connect   her   with 
Beatrice.     When  Dante  meets  her  on  the  Mountain- 
top,  she  says  she  called  him  back, '  in  dream  and  other- 
^wise'  from  'following  false  images  of  good'j  and  she 
commands  him  to  listen  to  her  so  that  '  another  time, 
hearing  the  Sirens,  he  may  be  more  strong.'  *    This  cer- 
tainly sounds  like  a  reference  to  this  Siren-dream,    But 
perhaps  the  temptation  to  identify  her  with  Matelda  is 
even  greater.    As  symbol  of  the  Active  Life,  it  would 
be  natural  that  she  should  rebuke  this  Siren  of  Sloth 
and  the  sins  she  leads  to.    In  his  picture  of  her  in  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  Dante  seem3  to  contrast  her,  point 
by  point,  with  the  deformed  faculties  and  members 
of  the  other.    Her  tongue  is  singmg  Delectasii.    Venus 
herself  could  not  outshine   the  light  of  her  '  honest 
eyes/     He  remembers  her  feet  and  the  dainty  move- 
mant  of  them,  as  of  a  lady  in  the  dance.    Her  hands 
were  pluckiiig  flowers;  and  her  colour  was  that  of 
*  one  who  warms  herself  in  rays  of  love/    One  by  one 
the  stammering  tongue  and  eyes  asquint,  the  distorted 
feet  and  maimed  hands  and  pallid  colour  are  reversed, 
BB  if  intentionally.     And  finally,  it  is  surely  strong 
©orroboration  of  this  view  that  the  very  word  *  alert* 
{presiii}^  which  Butler  thinks  so  significant,  is  expressly 
applied  to  Matelda,    We  should,  perhaps,  be  satisfied 
with    the   general    truth    that    there    come    critical 
moments  when  Divine  grace  has  to  rouse  even  the 
highest  human  reason  to  its  danger;  but  if  we  are  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  identify  the  *  lady  holy  and  alert ' 
with  some  one,  Matelda  seems  to  have  as  good  a  claim 
as  any  other.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  awakening  of  Dante ;  and  the 
special  point  is  that  it  was  not  accomplished  by  Reason 

>  J^urg,  XXX*  lai,  13S  i  xxxu  45. 

•  Pwng,  xxTTllli  40 IL    The  word  presta  is  used  in  I  83. 
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alone.  It  was  evidently  only  in  the  dream  that  Virgil 
seemed  negligent;  in  the  real  and  waking  world, 
Dante  still  finds  him  *the  good  Master/ — in  other 
words,  though  bewitched  for  a  moment  by  the  Siren, 
his  reason  remains  uncorrupted  by  her  foulness.  Like 
the  Preacher,  his  wiadom  remained  with  him<^  NeTer- 
theless,  mere  Reason  had  been  powerless  to  rouse  him 
from  hie  sinful  dream.  Virgil  tells  him  he  had  given 
him  at  least  three  calls  in  vain*  It  was  not  his  '  three 
voices '  that  wakened  him  at  last,  but  the  actual  revela- 
tion of  the  bidden  corruption  of  sins  of  the  flesh.  The 
allegory  means  that  the  repeated  expostulations  of  a 
man's  own  reason  are  often  powerless  to  rouse  him 
from  the  delusions  of  sin,  and  nothing  is  then  left  but 
that  he  be  shocked  into  the  truth  by  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  discovering  for  himself  all  the  loathsome  fonl* 
ness  which  festers  under  the  fair  garment  of  the  fleshy 
This  terrible  disenchantment  is  not  due  to  the  voice  of 
Reason  alone,  but  to  Reason  roused  and  quickened  by 
heavenly  grace  to  rend  the  veil  that  hides  the  bideooa 
truth.  We  may  compare  with  this  Spenser's  merciless 
pictm'e  of  the  stripping  naked  of  Duessa,  or  Falsehood, 
and  the  frightful  revelation  of  her  secret  deformitiea 
and  foulnesses,  by  which  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
Redcrosse  Knight  was  accomplished."  The  langnage 
of  both  poets  may  shock  our  modern  delicacy,  which 
prefers  to  keep  its  Siren  veiled,  but  a  single  line  of 
Spenser's  is  their  sufficient  defence : 

*  Entire  affection  hatetb  nicer  hands** 
Wlien  Dante  awoke,  he  found  *  all  the  circles  of  the 
sacred  Mount  filled  with  the  high  day';  by  which  he 
means  that  the  Sloth  of  the  Terrace  had  made  him 
lose  a  little  of  the  early  morning  light,  for  if  he  had 
wakened  at  dawn,  the  sunlight  would  have  reached 
only  the  upper  Terraces,  and  all  the  lower  would  still 
have  lain  in  shadow— Just  as  when^  the  evening  beforo, 

>  Eccles.  ii,  0. 

>  Faerie  Qu€€n^  Bk,  i.  Canto  vlLL  46-5(1     Oaato  Tf L  36  of  tlila  Book 
shows*  however,  that  Duessa  Is  the  Falsehood  of  the  PapacjTt  ^titcii  titia  ^ 
giant  Orgogllo  or  Pride  has  crowned  with  ft  *  Ixipk  crowne^*    S«e  SUm^rn 
of  Venice^  iU.  Appendix  % 
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as  he  ciinibed  to  thie  Cornice,  he  notes  that  the  last 
sonbeanid  etruck  only  on  the  Mocmtam  nhova  inmJ 
Without  farther  loes  of  tame  the  poets  start  upon 
their  joomey,  *  going  with  the  new  smn  at  their  backs^* 
— 'the  position/  as  Butler  notes,  *  which  a  man  who 
wishee  to  see  the  work  that  11^  before  him  would 
naturally  assume,*  Neverthelesj^^  Dantes  attitude  is 
far  from  that  of  a  man  who  is  taking  the  work  before 
him  resolately  in  hand.  He  follows  Virgil,  bent  under 
a  load  of  thought  into  the  ehape  of  Uhe  half  arch  of  a 
bridge-'^  And  then^  suddenly,  his  dispirited  mood  is 
broken  in  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  Angel  of  Alacrity 
or  Zeal,  who  guarda  the  stairway  to  the  next  Terrace, 
*Come,  here  is  the  passage*'  The  voice  was  'gentle 
and  kind/  says  Dante,  beyond  any  ever  heard  in  *this 
mortal  march/  On  earthy  that  Is,  men  of  zeal  and 
energy  find  it  hard  to  combine  these  qoalities  mth  a 
gentle  and  kindly  temper  and  manner:  their  very 
Toice®  are  apt  to  sharpen  to  an  angry  edge  of  im- 
patience towards  those  less  energetic  than  tbemselvea. 
What  Dante  wants  us  to  understand  is  that  even  his 
bent  dispirited  attitude,  so  different  from  the  Angels 
own  zealous  upward-pointing  wings,  cannot  ruffle  the 
gentleness  of  the  angelic  temper,  for  perfect  Eeal  is 
perfect  kindliness.  Of  the  Angel  himself  Dante  evi- 
dently sees  nothing  save  the  swan-like  wings,  wide- 
spread for  flight,  in  symbol  of  eager,  energetic  service, 
and  white  in  token  of  the  parity  of  his  zeal,— all  self 
paasing  out  of  sight  and  lost  in  the  perfect  singleness 
of  heart  of  his  obedience.  With  those  strong  wings  of 
seal,  he  gently  fanned  the  P  of  Sloth  from  Dante's 
brow, 

AfBrming  gui  Itigent  to  be  blessed, 

For  they  shall  have  their  ^uls  ladies  of  coQSoUtloii.^ 


*  The  erenlikgt  as  we  saw.  Is  the  natural  time  to  part  with  angei':  *  Let 
oot  Uim  flan  go  down  npcrn  your  wrath.'  Simyarlj,  the  mati^ng  ia  the 
SAlaiml  time  lot  the  active  life  of  this  Terrace :  *■  The  smi  oriseth  ,  .  • 
Mm  goeUi  fnrth  tinto  hia  work  and  to  hlh  laboar  untU  the  evening  *  (Ps. 

*  Boecaedo  represeats  this  aa  Dante*s  habitoal  attitude* 

'  Fwiffm  xix.  50, 5L    Butler,  in  order  evidentlj  to  bring  out  the  BanAe, 
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The  qui  lugent  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Vulgate  of  the 
Beatitude,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted/  *  At  first  glance,  this  Beatitude  seems 
to  have  almost  no  moral  appropriateness  to  this  Ter- 
race ;  but  on  looking  closer  the  connection  is  found  to 
be  peculiarly  deep  and  intimate.  Sloth,  we  have  eeen^ 
involves  a  profound  element  of  aadnemt—' sadness  *  bb 
Aquinas  says,  'at  spiritual  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
divine  good/  ^  It  is  that  low-spirited  state  of  sovd  which 
shrinks  away  sorrowfully  from  the  pain  and  exertion 
which  the  struggle  to  attain  spiritual  good  involvea 
And  the  Beatitude  is, — Blessed  are  they  that  moora 
over  this  sadness  which  makes  divine  good  seem  not 
worthy  of  the  effort  to  gain  it  We  shall  miss  much 
of  the  meaning  if  we  fail  to  see  that  it  is  just  this 
blessed  sorrow  which  was  bending  Dante  himself  into 
'the  half  arch  of  a  bridge,'  as  his  conversation  with 
Virgil,  when  they  have  passed  the  Ajigel,  proves,  Virgil 
asks  what  ails  him  that  he  gazes  only  at  the  ground ; 
and  Dante  replies  that  the  strange  vision  he  has  had 
is  bending  him  to  itself  and  filling  him  with  a  mis- 
giving of  fear— fear,  evidently,  that  he  will  never  b©  | 
strong  enough  to  cast  off  the  power  of  the  Siren,  to 
break  the  spell  of  fleshly  sin.  It  is  just  as  he  comes  for- 
ward bending  languidly  under  the  load  of  this  mi^v* 
ing  that  the  Angel  meets  him  with  the  declaration  that 
such  sorrow  is  blessed,  because  it  carries  in  its  bosom 
treasures  of  consolation.  What  those  treasures  are,^ 
Dante  discovers  almost  immediately.  Virgil  asks  him 
if  he  had  seen  hmv  man  is  set  loose  from  '  that  ancient 
witch/  The  meaning  is  that,  in  his  dream,  he  found  no 
release  from  her  until  the  grace  of  heaven  intervened* 
To  teach  him  this  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  vision, — 
that  a  lower  love  can  be  conquered  only  by  a  higher, 
the  Siren  by  'a  lady  holy  and  alert/  the  flesh  by  the 

translates  danne  *  lords/    Daiite*a  idea  seems  to  be  that  motuners  am  \ 
ble&sed  because  tbey^  do  not  need  to  look  for  comfort  bejond  tbemaelree 
their  own  sciuls  are  the  owners  and  mistresses  of  cx>nsolfttloii,  &  tx^eosii; 
which  their  moamiDg  has  laid  up  within  tbetn. 
^  Matt.  V.  L    *  Beatj  qui  lugent,  quotiUm  ipst  consolabuntlirJ 
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Spirit,  earth  by  heaven.  This,  therefore,  is  the  com- 
fort  promised  in  the  Beatitude— that,  as  the  attraction 
of  the  heavens  above  lays  hold  of  him»  that  of  the 
earth  beneath  is  broken,  and  he  can  tread  it  under- 
Lfoot: 

*  Suffice  it  thee,  and  strike  on  earth  thy  heels. 
Thine  eyes  turn  back  to  the  lure,  which  whlrleth 
The  King  Eternal  with  the  mighty  wbe<?ls/ 
Even  aa  the  falcon,  which  at  hb  feet  flrist  gazea. 
Then  turns  to  the  call,  and  at  retches  forward 
Through  the  de&ire  of  the  food  which  draws  him  there. 
Such  I  made  me^  and  such,  &a  far  as  is  cleft 
The  rock  t4)  give  a  way  to  him  who  mounts, 
I  went,  even  to  the  point  where  circling  is  hegim/  * 

The  whole  figure  is  very  striking.  Falconry  is  the 
»port  of  kings*,^  and  the  great  Falconer  is  the  King 
EtemriL  As  the  human  fak'oner  gives  his  peciiHar 
call,  and  swings  his  Mure'  in  the  air— a  contrivance  of 
birdi'  feathers  and  food  at  the  end  of  a  long  thong — 
even  so  God  whirls  above  mans  life  the  lure  of  *the 
mighty  wheels,'  the  vast  circlings  of  the  Nine  Heavens, 
that  he  may  draw  the  son!  to  Himself  by  hunger  for 
il^  proper  food,  the  bread  of  angels*  Dante  confesses 
that  lie  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  vast  flight.  He  com- 
pares himself  to  a  falcon  which  hears  it^^  master's  cry, 
and  first  looks  down  at  its  feet  which  are  restrained  by 
the  jesses*  So  Dante  looks  down  at  the  earth  which 
forms  kin  jesses,  and  feels  that  all  he  can  meantime  do 
is  to  turn  to  the  great  Falconer  s  call,  and  stretch  him* 
i^self  towards  the  heavenly  lure— not,  as  Ruskin  thinks, 
the  'Fortuna  Major'  of  the  geomants,  but  of  God.  It 
is  not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  at  least  the  beginnhig  of 
the  comfort  promised  by  the  Beatitude:  it  *^rrios  him 
with  uplifted  head  np  the  entire  length  of  the  passage 

'   *  Pm^>  lit.  4l!'0Bi    For  the  same  allureTncnt  of  the  Heaveiu,  cam pare 

■  •  FrJooiui  &nd  hawka  were  allotted  to  degrees  and  orders  of  men 
iflOOfJtyg  to  f&nk  and  AtaUon,— for  tuNtanoe,  to  royaltj  the  Jerfalcotu^  to 
111  wH  t£a  pengrttic,  to  a  yeoman  th«  go^iawk,  to  a  priest  the  sparrow- 
^wk,  and  to  a  knai^  or  oerrant  the  itiil«BS  keBtfel*  {Encpdopc^dia 
» Art.  *  FakcHiTjr  *). 
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between  the  two  walls  of  hard  rock  which  at  last  npni^a^ 
out  upon  the  Fifth  Cornice.^ 

1  The  Ruskin  reference  is  Munera  Pulveris,  UL  89.    In  contrast  to  th^  _^ 
lore  of  the  Heayens  we  haye  the  comparison  of  Geryon,  tiie  demon  ^^ 
Fraud,  to  a  falcon  whose  lore  is  some  fraudolent  sool  whom  he  hf>i^_ 
down  to  his  special  Bolgla  in  Circle  Tiii.  (Inf.  zriL  127-136).    On  tiie  oth^_ 
hand,  the  Celestial  Eagle  is  compared  to  a  falcon  issuing  from  its  i 
(Par.  xix.  34-30). 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Terrace  V— Avarice 

L  The  Ditsmpline  of  the  Sin 

The  Terrace  where  Avarice  is  punished  and  purged 
away  contains  the  Bame  two  forms  of  the  sin  which 
are  set  in  the  Fourth  Circle  of  Hell,— Miserliness  and 
Prodigality:  both  greedy  of  money,  the  one  to  hoard, 
the  other  to  squander.  Dante  finds  the  penitents  lying 
face  downward  on  the  earth,  repeating  with  such  deep 
sighs  that  he  could  hardly  make  out  the  words^  the 
Vulgate  of  Pgalm  cxix.  25:  ^Adhiteait  jmtnmenio  anima 
msa^*  *  My  sold  cleavefh  imlo  the  dusV  One  of  the  souls, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Pope  Adrian  v.,  explains  to  the 
poeta  the  meaning  of  the  punishment  and  discipline : 

'  What  Avarice  does  ia  here  declared 
In  tb©  purgation  of  the  souls  eonvertedt 
And  no  more  bitter  ptiin  the  Motiutam  hatb« 
Evpii  afl  our  eye  did  not  uplift  itaelf 
On  high,  being  fastened  upon  earth  If  things. 
So  justice  here  hath  iunk  it  to  the  earth. 
Aa  Avarice  quenched  to  every  good 
Our  love,  whence  power  to  work  was  loaip 
So  justice  here  doth  hold  us  fast 
Bound  and  imprtBoned  in  the  hands  and  feet ; 
Ajid  BO  long  as  it  pleases  the  jui^t  Lord, 
So  long  shall  we  stay  immovable  and  outstretched/  > 

Tba  penalty  is  simply  tho  natural  and  inevitable  recoil  of 
ATarJce  upon  the  moral  nature*  The  sin  consiBts  essen- 
lially  in  the  cleaving  of  the  soul  to  the  dust,  a  delibe^ 

*  #Hirtr«  xix«  115-120.  Th«  word  converse  la  1. 116  Is  taken  by  some  In  a 
moral  sense, -^conrerted  from  sin^  Otbcm  takG  It  as  referria^  to  the 
fttllUids  nl  tiia  peal  tea  Uf,— turned  upon  their  tacea  en  the  pavement. 

m 
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rate  preference  and  choice  of  the  earth  before  God,  It 
k  this  contrast  between  God  and  the  dust  which  con- 
stitutes its  peculiar  baseness*  As  Aquinas  says:  ^Wc 
may  rank  sins  in  regard  of  the  good  on  which  the  human 
heart  is  inordinately  fixed;  and  the  less  that  is,  the 
more  unseemly  is  the  sin :  for  it  is  baser  to  bow  to  aa 
inferior  good  than  to  a  higher  and  better  one.  But  the  , 
good  of  exterior  things  is  the  lowest  of  human  goods  :^ 
for  it  is  less  than  the  good  of  the  body,  and  that  is  Ic 
than  the  good  of  the  soul,  and  that  is  less  than  the  good  ' 
that  is  for  man  in  God.  And  in  this  way  the  sin  of  cove- 
tousness,  whereby  the  human  heart  is  sub jected  even  to 
exterior  things,  has  in  some  sense  a  greater  deformity 
than  the  rest/  ^  For  years  these  souls  had  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  things  of  earth,  and  now  they  find  they 
cannot  lift  them  to  heavenly  things,  even  though  they 
long  to  do  so.  They  deliberately  turned  their  backs 
on  Heaven,  and  the  just  punishment  of  Heaven  Is  that 
they  cannot  turn  their  faces  to  it.  The  very  earth  for 
which  they  gave  up  God  is  now  their  torment— their 
souls  cleave  to  it  by  force  of  the  very  habits  which 
they  have  learned  to  hate.  It  was  in  order  to  escape^ 
this  terrible  pain  and  degradation  that  Virgil  urged' 
Dante  to  strike  his  heels  on  the  earth,  to  trample  its 
dust  under  foot,  and  to  Kf t  his  eyes  to  the  lures  of  the 
King  Eternal  and  the  *Fortuna  Major'  of  *  the  mighty 
wheels/  In  short,  the  punishment  is  simply  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ  s  words :  '  Where  your  treasure  Is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also/  ^  They  laid  up  their  treasure 
on  earth;  and  now  on  that  same  earth  they  themselves 
are  laid  face  downwards,  their  hearts  beating  sadly 
enough  against  the  dust  they  loved  too  well* 

Along  with  this  earthliness  of  soul  goes  a  second 
punishment,— the  binding  of  the  hands  and  feet^  that 
is,  the  paralysis  for  a  time  of  the  active  powers  in  the 
direction  of  good.  The  hands  that  were  never  reached 
out  in  generous  giving,  and  the  feet  that  never  moved 
on  any  errand  of  mercy,  are  now  powerless  in  the 
bonds  of  the  old  salJish  habit  Miser  and  prodigal 
^  Summat  ii-lL  q.  mvUu  a*  ^  *  Matt.  tL  SL 
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alike  had  giyen  ©very  faculty  to  the  gaining  of  money, 
and  this  absorbing  love  of  it  'quenched/  as  Adrian 
says, '  their  love  to  every  good,*  and  with  it  all  power 
to  do  good  works.  This  too  is  why  they  He  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  Terrace  that  Dante  and  Virgil  have  to  walk 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  the  inner  side,  '  as  one  goes 
along  a  wall  close  to  the  battlements/  ^  The  meaning 
is  that  they  are  set  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  which  falls  down  to  the  Terrace  of  Sloth, 
to  indicate  the  power  of  that  sin  still  within  them. 
Acctdia  is  a  torpor  in  the  pursuit  of  the  true  good ; 
and  these  souk,  in  whom  Avarice  has  quenched  the 
love  of  good,  still  hang  on  the  edge  of  that  sin.  With 
tears  and  sighs  they  lie  there  lamenting  that  woeful 
squandering  of  the  treasure  of  righteous  love,  for  the 
sake  of  hoarding  up  the  dust.  Pope  Adrian  declares 
that  the  Mountain  has  no  pain  more  bitter.  Powerless 
to  turn  to  that  Heaven  which  they  now  know  to  be 
the  only  blessedness ;  lying  there  year  after  year  face 
to  face  with  that  empty,  barren,  unsatisfying  earth 
for  which  they  bartered  God;  eager  to  do  good,  yet 
motionless  through  lack  of  love  of  it :  no  wonder  they 
find  it  hitter,  especially  aa  they  are  unable  to  ward  off 
the  pains  of  memory  by  work  and  action. 

Between  the  souls  here  and  those  lost  in  Hell  for 
the  same  sin,  Ruskin  draws  a  contrast  which,  I  thinkt 
eaa  Marcely  be  substantiated*  The  Avaricious  in  the 
In/ernoATB  irredeemable,  he  holds,  because  they  repre- 
sent contentious,  competitive  covetousneas«  The  two 
tidte  of  Misens  and  Prodigals  flowing  in  opposite 
directions,  and  hurling  weights  at  each  other,  stand 
for  the  fluctuations  of  wealthy  which  Dante  compares 
to  *  the  alternate  suction  and  surrender  of  Charybdis.* 
*Tliis  weariness  of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of 
their  torture*;  and  Plutus,  their  guardian  demon^  *i8 
i!p€>rially  and  definitely  the  Spirit  of  Contention  or 
Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce  |  because,  as  I  showed 
before»  this  kind  of  commerce  "makes  all  men 
strangers*';    hb    speech    ij^    therefore   unintelligible^ 
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and  no  single  eoul  of  aU  those  ruined  by  him  has  recog- 
nizable  features* 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarioo^ 
and  prodigality  are,  in  Dante*s  sight,  those  which 
without  dehberate  or  calculated  operation*  The  lii3t»^ 
or  lavishness,  of  riches  can  be  purged^  so  long  as  there 
has  been  no  servile  consistency  of  dispute  and  com- 
petition for  them.  The  sin  is  spoken  of  as  that  of 
degradation  by  the  love  of  earth;  it  is  purified  by 
deeper  humiliatioti — the  souls  crawl  on  their  bellies; 
their  chant  is,  "  my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust."  But 
the  spirits  thus  condemned  are  all  recognizable,  and 
even  the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  tell  the  histories  of  during  the 
mghti  are  of  men  swept  by  the  passion  of  avarice  into 
violent  crime,  but  not  sold  to  its  steady  work/  * 

Ruskin  s  insight  into  Dante  is  usuaUy  so  keen  and 
intuitive  that  it  may  seem  presumption  to  differ  from 
him*  Nevertheless,  it  is  nowhere  stated  or  implied  by 
Dante  that  no  soul  on  this  Terrace  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  competitive  and  contentious  rivalry  for 
wealth  with  his  fellows,  and  the  thing  is  inconceivable  ■ 
in  Itself.  Dante  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no  ■ 
man  who  engages  in  the  competition  of  commerce  is 
capable  of  repentance  and  redemption*  What  he  doeaJ 
mean  is  surely  this :  that  repentance  lays  its  arresting 
hand  on  all  that  evil  competition  and  unrestmg  roUing 
and  clashing  of  its  heavy  tides,  and  flings  the  converted 
soul  down  into  a  compulsory  rest  and  immobility  which 
are  quite  as  hard  to  bear,  because  they  mean  powerless- 
ness  to  do  anything  that  is  worth  doing*  Probably  the 
souls  here  have  not  been  so  long  engaged  in  the  evil 
competition:  they  are,  as  Ruskin  says,  still  recognis- 
able,— they  have  not  rolled  about  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  so  long  that  the  divine  image  and  superscriptioii 
are  worn  away  finally  and  for  ever. 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Pope  Adrian  V*,  who 
explains  the  punishments  of  the  Terrace,  is  of  great 
interest,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  brought 
1  Mum^uIHdverU^ULSS. 


^l^out  by  his  elevfttion  to  the  Papacy.     He  begins  by 

i:Ei^ormiiig  Dante  of  the  dignity  he  once  held  on  earth, 

^A^ing  the  old  official  phrase  and  language  :  '  first,  scias 

q-g^M  ego  fut  successor  Petri*    Ottobuono  de*  Fieschi  of 

Genoa  was^  at  the  time  of  his  election^  the  Cardinal- 

doacon  of  S.  Adriano,  and  his  family,  he  teUs  Dante, 

tock  their  title  of  Counts  of  Lavagna  from  the  little 

river  of  that  name  Ijetween  the  towns  of  Sestri  and 

Chiavflri  in  the  Eastern  Riviera.     His  term  of  office 

^^^^aa  little  more  than  a  month :  elected  on  July  12, 1276, 

t^B  was  dead  on  August  17,  of  the  same  year.   When  his 

tindred  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election,  hia 

reply  was, '  Would  that  ye  came  to  a  cardinal  in  good 

health,  not  to  a  dying  Pope/    In  point  of  fact,  *  he  was 

^ot  crownedj  consecrated,  or  even  ordained  priest/* 

His  account  of  his  conversion  is  as  follows : 

•  One  month  and  little  more  I  proved  how  weighs 
The  great  mantle  on  hitn  who  guards  it  from  the  mire. 
So  that  a  feather  eeera  all  the  other  burdens. 
My  conversion,  ah  woe  is  me !  waa  tardy ; 
But,  how  I  was  made  the  Roman  Pastorj 
Thus  I  discovered  the  life  which  is  a  lie. 
I  fiaw  that  there  the  heart  was  not  at  rest. 
Nor  farther  in  that  life  could  one  ascend ; 
Wherefore  of  this  a  love  was  kindled  in  me. 
Up  to  that  point,  a  wretched  aoul  and  separate 
From  God  was  I,  wholly  given  to  avarice ; 
Now,  tm  thou  seest,  here  am  1  punished  for  it/  ^ 

^*ioi^  is  said  to  be  no  historical  evidence  to  confirm 
•^  self-aceusatioQ  of  deep  and  life-long  avarice ;  but 
m^  reference  in  the  end  of  the  Canto  to  the  morals  of 
^he  pieschi  family  seema  to  imply  that  their  evil  life 
y^  notorious  in  Dante's  day.  Adrian  in  this  passage 
^^®ee  Ms  conversion  to  its  various  sources.  The  first, 
^  One  is  not  mistaken,  is  the  moral  shock  which  the 
^^tioer  of  his  election  gave  him.  The  usual  translation 
^f  line  127  is  *  when  I  was  made  the  Roman  Pastor/  and 
,  **is,  of  eotirse,  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  Nevertheless 
^  >e  preserve  the  common  meaning  of  come,  *  how/  it 
^Culd  emphasise  the  manner  in  which  his  election  was 
>  MUman^s  Latin  Christianity,  Bk«  xu  cbapv  tv. 
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brought  about,^  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  this 
gave  him  so  great  a  shock  that,  ahnost  with  his  dying 
breath  'he  revoked  the  law  coneeraing  the  conclave  pro- 
mulgated by  Gregory  x*,  either  on  aceouut  of  sufferings 
endured  in  his  incarceration,  or  because  he  recognized 
that  the  strict  observance  of  the  form  was  impossible.* 
This  was  the  celebrated  law  passed  two  years  before  to 
regulate  the  Papal  elections,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute of  three  years  immediately  prior  to  Gregory's 
own  elevation.  On  the  death  of  a  Pope,  the  eardioals 
were  to  assemble  in  the  town  where  he  died.  They 
were  then  shut  up  in  one  common  hall  of  the  late 
Pope*s  palace,  all  exits  and  entrances  being  walled  up, 
save  one  window  for  the  admission  of  food,  '  Should 
the  pope  not  be  elected  within  three  days,  then  were 
the  cardinals  to  ha  allowed  one  dish  only  at  dinner  and 
the  same  at  supper  for  the  five  following  days,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  restricted  to  wine,  bread,  and 
water,  AU  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  was  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  excommunication.'  In  short,  the 
cardinals  were  virtually  to  be  starved  into  swift  elec- 
tion, an  extraordinary  mode  of  choosing  the  man  who 
is  worthy  to  be  God  s  Vicar  on  earth,  *If,  as  the  Church 
asserts,*  writes  Gregorovius,  "the  papal  election  is  the 
work  of  heavenly  inspiration,  then  must  hunger  and 
thirst  appear  as  curious  means  of  attracting  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  aid  of  dissentient  and  procrastinating 
cardinals.  It  may  cause  surprise  to  the  unbelieving 
that  the  High  Priest  of  Christianity  should  be  elected 
by  a  few  squahbling  old  men,  immured  like  prisoners 
in  a  room  without  air  or  light,  while  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  guarded  the  approaches,  and  the  excited 
populace  surrounded  the  palace,  in  order  to  await  the 
moment  when  the  wall  should  be  thrown  down»  in 
order  to  cast  themselves  on  their  knees  before  a  mui* 

^  The  tmnslation  of  XL  IQT,  108  given  above  Is.  I  admit,  r&j  ragged^ 
But  !f  mj  view  ia  con^ectt  the  mggedjwBB  represents  the  state  ot  agita- 
tion Into  which  the  mere  reco11e<?tion  oi  what  he  had  Buffered  at  his 
election  threw  Adrian,  He  cannot  speak  of  it  aave  In  broken  Vacilla- 
tions :  ^  But— how  I  was  made  the  Bomaa  Pastor  I— ^un  I  discovered  tha 
IHewMchisalier 
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hitherto  unknown,  who  with  hand  upraised  in  blese- 
ing*  issued  from  the  conclave  weeping  or  radiant  with 
joy/  This  was  the  new  law  under  which  Adrian  was 
elected,  and  it  was  manipulated  for  his  own  ends  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  at  the  time  Senator  of 
Borne.  'With  unsparing  severity  he  shut  up  the 
cardinals  in  the  Lateran,  where  he  had  the  windows 
of  their  room  so  firmly  walled  up  that  scarcely  a  bird 
could  have  found  entrance.  The  French  and  Italian 
cardinals  wrangled  for  eight  days,  after  water,  wine, 
and  broad  only  were  supplied  them;  nevertheless 
Charles*8  adherents  found  themselves  weU  looked 
afterond  were  able  to  maintain  an  iUegal  corrospon- 
denca  with  the  King.'*  This  long  unholy  wrangle 
between  the  French  and  the  Italians  issued  in  the 
election  of  this  Pope  who  speaks  to  Dante,  and  the 
only  act  of  his  Papacy  was  to  revoke  at  once  the  law 
of  the  Conclave  under  which  he  was  chosen*  In  the 
light  of  all  this  we  are  surely  justified  in  reading  a 
^deeper  meaning  into  hia  words,  above  translated: 

'  Ma  como  fatto  fui  Roman  Pastor©, 
Coei  acopersi  la  vita  bugiarda,* 

The  manner  of  his  election  gave  him  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  of  the  unreality  and  falseness  of  the  whole 
things — the  choice*  which  professedly  was  guided  by  the 
spiration  of  God,  being  nothing  more  than  the  playing 

^ off  against  one  another  of  national,  party,  and  indivi- 
dual interests,  ambitions,  and  hatreds.    It  is,  perhaps, 

jrthis  feeling  of  moral  disgust  which  makes  him  so  eager 
mow  to  disclaim  the  Papal  dignity— thus  gained,  it  was 
a  poor  unworthy  show,  a  living  *lie/  That  it  represents 
Dante's  own  feeling  is  proved  by  his  letter  of  indignant 
remonstrance  to  the  Italian  Cardinals  when  they  met 
in  conclave  at  Carpentras  near  Avignon  in  1314,  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Clement  v.  He  calls  them  in  scorn 
oxen  that  kick  and  drag  the  ark  of  God  in  different 
directions,^ 

*  B^me  in  ih$  Middle  Agrtf^  r.  467-411  (EnglUb  TranAlAilonX 

'  Mp4§^  lilU  &    Cotniiaro  St.  Peter  D&eiiUus*b  dentine Uitlos  of  pretatet  ta 
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Adrian's  short  experience  of  little  more  than  a  morm 
was  long  enough,  he  says,  to  teach  him  how  heavy  't^iine 
great  mantle  *  was,  if  one  wished  to  guard  it  from  tir^e 
mire.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Vernon  paraphrasing  t^ftz^ii 
as  *  wearing  it  with  dignity/— perhaps  the  last  thou^^3bt 
that  would  have  occurred  to  Dante  in  such  a  conn,  ^^c- 
tion.  The  meaning  is  much  more  definite,  and  qii_i.^e 
obvious,  if  we  remember  who  the  speaker  is.  He  i^^  & 
man  *  wholly  given  to  avarice  *  up  to  the  last  few  we^^  ^t* 
of  a  long  life.  Then  the  shock  of  his  election  to  fc-  ^W^e 
Papacy  startled  him  into  horror  of  his  sin :  he  felt  tfc:^  -*^ 
his  heart  had  never  been  at  rest  in  earthly  things,  m^:^c^^ 
the  fact  that  he  had  now  reached  the  highest  pinna- 
this  life  could  offer,  only  deepened  his  sense  of 
vanity  of  it  alL^  And  now  it  was  passing  away,  and 
soul  was  cleaving  to  its  dust«  But  dust  is  not  mi^*^^* 
and  he  resolved  to  guard  *  the  great  mantle'  during 
few  days  God  allowed  him  to  wear  it  from  trailing 
the  mud,  from  becoming  the  victim  of  those  basi — 
dirtier,  more  dishonourable  forms  of  avarice  whi 
gathered  round  the  Papacy  as  their  natural  prey, 
found  it  no  easy  task  thus  to  guard  it  from  his  o^ 
and  others'  greed,  for  probably  both  are  included. 

If  one  form  of  Avarice  is  as  dust  and  another 
mire»  there  is  a  third  of  which  Dante  chooses  the  n 
as  symbol.    It  is  in  the  Moat  of  the  Simoniacs  in 
Eighth  Circle  of  Hell ;  and  his  attitude  here  as  he  sto( 
over  this  prostrate  Pope  cannot  but  recall  his  form 
he  bends  lower  still  over  another  who  is  worse  th 
prostrate.    For  if  common  Avarice  easts  a  man  to 
ground,  Simony  sinks  him  into  it,  buries  him  alive 
the  hard  rock  of  his  own  merciless  greed.    As 
stoops  over  Nicholas  m,  and  the  long  non-apost 
succession  of  simoniacal  Popes  in  the  rock  beneath  hi 
he  regards  them  as  assassins  of  the  Church,  and  brei 
into  a  passion  of  indignant  denunciation.*    Herei  on 
contrary,  before  a  Pope  who,  whatever  his  sins,  st 
at  least  to  save  'the  great  mantle'  from  the  naira 

^  For  the  rofltlfssneaa  of  Avarice,  see  In/u  viL  Gl-09 ;  Ctmv.  Ir.  IJ^  1^ 
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base  avarice^  he  cannot  refrain  from  sinking  on  his 
knees  in  reverence.  So  far  as  it  is  reverence  for  him* 
self  as  Pope,  it  is  rebuked  by  Adrian  the  moment  ha 

.diicovars  by  the  nearness  of  Dante's  voice  that  he  is 

ikneelmg; 

'  Make  straight  thy  legs,  and  rise  up,  brother,* 
He  answered ;  '  err  not ;  fellowservant  am  I 
With  thee  and  with  the  others  to  oni?  Power. 
If  thou  didst  ever  that  hol^  GoBpel  sound 
Which  eayath  Neque  nubent  nnderstand* 
Well  canst  thou  see  why  I  thus  speak/  ^ 

The  use  of  the  word  *  brother '  instead  of  '  son/  indieatas 
the  renunciation  of  his  superiority  as  spiritual  Father. 
•I  am  thy  fellowservant/  taken  from  Rev.  nix.  10  and 
xxii.  9,  has  a  double  edge:  it  repudiates  at  once  the 
exaggerated  humility  of  the  ^Servos  afirt^oriiTrt,'  Servant 
!  servants,  which,  since  Gregory  the  Great,  was  one  of 
'the  official  styles  of  the  Popes  j  ^  and  that  Papal  grasp- 
ing at  spiritual  and  temporal  power  which  sought  to 
kuake  all  men  serve  it.  This  Pope  has  learnt  that  there 
"is  a  higher  world  of  equality  of  service  of  the  one  same 
Power.  The  *holy  Gospel  sound/  *  Neque  nubent^*  is 
Citrii^t*s  statement  that  the  bond  of  marriage  is  dis* 
solved  in  the  world  to  come:  *In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage/ '  The  first 
reference  is  to  the  ties  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  Dante 
here  extends  it  to  the  Pope  as  the  spouse  of  the 
Church,  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  meant  it  to  cover 
holy  orders.  These,  according  to  the  Church,  impress  a 
*  character/  which  is  defined  as  *  a  certain  spiritual  and 
indelible  sign/  and  it  might  be  argued  that  this  being 
leliblet  a  priest  is  a  priest  for  ever,  in  the  next  world 
as  in  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Adrian,  as  already 
stated,  was  never  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and 
therefore  the  question  does  not  arise.  What  Dante 
reaUy  urishes  to  do  Is  to  bring  the  office  of  Pope  into 

>  Pmrff.  slJL  ifls^iaa 
i  In  /m/:  XV,  112,  the  title  Is  mad  sarciyitf call j  of  Boniface  vm. 
^  MaiL  juLli  30.    For  the  flgm^  of  the  Pope  as  the  Church's  »pouse,  see 
iw^t  jlU«  5fl>  &Dd  Purg.  ju^v.  $$, 
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line  in  thia  matter  with  that  of  Emperor,  Both  offieee 
are  ordained  by  God  for  certain  earthly  ends,  and 
therefore  lapse  with  the  earthly  life*  *Cffii8ar  I  troM^ 
and  am  Justinian,'  says  the  great  Emperor  in  Paradise-* 
It  is  a  law  which  holds  good  of  every  earthly  rank :  the 
Count  of  Montefeltro,  for  example,  disclaims  his  title : 
*I  ivas  of  Montef  eltro,  I  am  Bnonconte/  Pope,  Emperor, 
Count^all  at  death  lapse  back  into  the  primal  man- 
hoodj  the  naked  personality,  in  which  all  men  are  equal 
before  God, 

Adrian  now  desires  to  resume  his  'greater  care,'  the  ' 
weeping  which  *  ripens'  the  fruits  of  repentance,  and 
therefore  begs  Danta  to  pass  on.  As  he  goes  he  gives 
him  a  message  for  his  niece  Alagia,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Dante  s  friend  Moroello  MalaspLna.  He  m  evidently 
not  quite  sure  how  far  he  can  rely  on  an  interest  in  her 
prayers ;  '  good  in  herself,'  he  fears  that  the  evil  famUy 
to  which  she  belongs — *our  house' — may  taint  her  by 
example.  Through  her  prayers  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  already  so  high  up  as  this  Terrace,  for  without 
some  gracious  help  he  must  still  have  been  wandering 
with  the  other  tardy  penitents  in  the  Ante- Purgatory  , 
below.  If  she  fail  him,  there  is  no  other  of  all  his 
kindred  who  crowded  round  him  with  joy  when  he 
wore  *  the  great  mantle/  to  whose  love  the  old»  lonely* 
forgotten  man  can  now  appeal : 

*  And  she  alone  is  left  to  me  beyond/* 

With  great  reluctance  Dante  passes  on.  *The  sponge' 
of  his  curiosity,  to  use  his  own  figure,  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely filled  with  water;  but  he  recognizes  that  the 
penitent's  wish  for  purity  is  better  than  his  own  for 
knowledge.  His  Guide  and  he  therefore  take  their 
way  close  along  the  base  of  the  rocky  rampart,  the 
pemtents,  as  we  saw,  lying  between  them  and  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  which  falls  to  the  Terrace  below.  The 
sight  of  them  distilling  drop  by  drop 

Tkrough  their  eyes  the  ill  which  all  the  world  pervadea^ 

rouses  his  indignation : 

1  Par,  Tl.  10.  1  Aw9».xlx.  l»ll& 
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Accursed  tnayst  thou  bo,  thou  old  She- wolf 
That  more  than  a)]  the  other  beafits  hast  prey, 
Beci^use  of  hunger  infinitely  hollow  I 
O  heaven,  in  whose  circling  it  seems  to  be  believed 
That  the  conditions  here  below  transmuted  are. 
When  will  he  come  thro*  whom  she  shall  depart? 

This  passage  seems  docisiye  of  the  meaning  of  the  She- 
wolf  which  met  him  at  the  outset  of  his  pilgrimage — 
the  fiercest  of  the  three  wild  beasts  which  opposed  his 
deliverance  from  the  dark  and  savage  wood.  Whatever 
more  she  may  ajmboHze,  her  primary  significance  is 
Avarice.  In  the  description  of  her  in  the  Infevjm  there 
is  the  same  hottomless  hunger,  only  the  keener  for 
being  fed,  the  same  multitude  of  her  victinis,  the  same 
cry  for  a  deliverer.  Here,  however,  the  cry  is  much 
vaguer:  perhaps  in  the  interval  Dante  felt  that  the 
Greyhound,  whoever  he  was,  who  was  t-o  hunt  her 
down  and  drive  her  back  to  Hell,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
bis  hopes.^ 

While  the  primary  meaning  is  thus  undoubtedly  the 
vice  of  Avarice,  there  seems  to  he  good  ground  for 
identifying  the  She-wolf ,  in  a  secondary  sense,  with  the 
Papacy^  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  sin.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  the  first  soul  singled  out  on  this  Terrace 
is  an  avaricions  Pope.  In  the  Fourth  Circle  of  Hell, 
guarded  by  the  'accursed  wolf*  Plutus,  Dante  sees  on 
tlie  left  handt  and  therefore  among  the  Misers,  a  great 
many  tonsured  heads,  and  Virgil  informs  him, 

*  Th^e  were  dericn,  who  have  no  covering 
Of  hair  upon  the  head,  and  Popes  and  Cai^inala, 
In  whom  doth  Avarice  practise  \tm  excess/ ^ 

When  the  vice  grows  so  vile  as  to  turn  the  very  Church 
into  its  tool  and  victim,  as  in  Simony,  a  special  Bolgin 
it  provided  for  it  in  the  Eighth  Circle,  and  stmontacal 
Pop6S«  in  a  long  infernal  succession,  are  driven  head- 
foremcwt,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  into  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  It  ia  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  Papacy 
had  any  monopoly  of  the  vice,  but  that  it  was  most 
deeply  poUuted  with  it,  and  perhaps  also  that  its 
«  Pm^.  XX.  10-15 ;  inf,  L  4P40;  01  lU.  >  Imf.  tIL  l«Na 
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power  of  corruption  was  greater  in  men  who  proft 
solemnly  to  have  given  up  the  world.  Probably  t 
deliverer  Danta  longed  for  was  some  form  of  the  t«; 
poral  power  to  restrain  the  Papal  greed;  but  he 
leamt  by  bitter  experience  that  the  temporal  po 
only  curbed  the  avarice  of  Popes  in  order  the  m< 
freely  to  indulge  its  own,  A  great  part  of 
Twentieth  Canto  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  f^M 
insatiable  cupidity  of  the  royal  house  of  Prance  whicr^ 
shrank  from  no  crime.  There  is  a  note  of  deepondenc;;^ 
in  Dante's  question^ 

When  will  he  come  through  whom  she  shall  depart? 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  passage  was  written  during 
that  period  of  suspense  when  Henry  vil  was  hesitating 
about  his  descent  into  Italy.  Far  avarice^  the  Papacy 
had  sold  herself  to  a  king  who,  for  avarice,  had  bought 
herj  and  Heaven  seemed  to  look  down  with  careless 
ayes.  The  She-wolf  ravaged  Church  and  State  with 
impartial  greed,  and  no  revolution  of  the  stars  brought 
the  predestined  man,  born  to  hunt  her  back  to  her 
native  Hell — 

There  from  whence  envy  firat  did  let  her  looae,^ 


CHAPTER   XVIII 


Tekbacb  V— Avarice 

2.  Denunciation  of  the  House  of  Capet 

^E   come   now  to   the  'whip'  and   the   'bridle'   of 
Avarice-    As  the  poets  pass  on  *with  steps  slow  and 
Bcant,*  their  attention  is  arrested  by  one  voice  which 
rises  into  articulate  speech  above  the  general  weeping 
and  moaning  of  the  prostrate  penitents.      It  is  that 
of  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France,  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Capetian  dynasty,  who  explains  the  mode  of 
their  tneditations.     In  the  first  place,  they  find  expres- 
sion in  words  according  to  individual  impulse.    They 
do  indeed  chant  in  unison;    but  whether  with  loud 
voice  or  low  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  *  affection' 
at  the  moment  for  liberality  or  against  avarice.    That 
is  why  Hugh  Capet's  was  the  only  voice  Dante  heard — 
be  alone  of  all  the  souls  on  that  part  of  the  Terrace 
-wae  sofficiently  moved  by  the  inward  impulse,^     We 
may  suppose  two  reasons  for  this  peculiarity,  to  which 
Dante  draws  special  attention.     The  first  is  that,  as 
Avarice  is  an  individual  vice,  assuming  a  separate  form 
in  each  separate  soul,  so  must  there  be  a  certain  In- 
divid uaUty  in  the  meditations  by  which  its  power  is 
broken^    The  second  relates  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
•  aflFeetion/    As  we  saw,  Avarice  *  extinguishes  love  to 
©Tery  good,*  and,  once  extinguished,  it  is  impossible  to 
rekindle  it  into  a  warm  glowing  flame  in  a  moment. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice,  sinking  at  times  to  mere 
sobbing  and  weeping,  represents  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
that  *  love  of  good  *  which  Avarice  has  a  peculiar  power 
»  Puru>  3£ju  lie  12a. 
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to  quench.  To  the  peniteat  soul  it  comes  back  at  first 
only  in  momentary  impulBes^ 

Nevertheless,  these  impulses,  though  momentery  and 
fluctuating,  Dante  seems  to  say,  are  peculiarly  intense. 
In  the  other  Terraces  where  the  souls  themselvea 
repeat  examples  of  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  as  those 
of  Sloth  and  Sensuality^  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
simply  rehearse  them  in  the  form  of  historical  state* 
ments  of  fact,  such  as,  to  take  an  instance, '  Mai'y  ran 
with  haste  into  the  hiUn^oimtry/  But  here  historical 
statement  is  exchanged  for  direct  persomd  address  and  [ 
intercQurse : 

And  I  by  peradrenture  heard  *  Sweet  Mary  I" 
In  front  of  us  called  out  thus  in  the  wailing. 
Even  as  a  woman  doth  who  is  m  travail ; 
And  in  continuance :  *So  poor  wast  thou^ 
As  may  be  witnessed  hy  that  hostelry 
Where  thou  didst  lay  thy  holy  burden  down,*' 

In  a  writer  so  careful  as  Dante,  this  change  from 
historical  statemeut  to  personal  address  must  have 
some  purpose  beyond  that  of  mere  variety-  We  may 
regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  intensity  of  the  impulse  of 
the  *  affection*  which  urges  them  to  speech:  it  carries 
them  beyond  mere  historical  example  into  personal 
intercour^e—they  see  and  hear  the  men  and  women, 
they  stand  before  them  as  in  life,  they  speak  with 
them  face  to  face.  It  seems  as  if  Dante  wished  to 
tell  us  that  this  sin  yields  to  nothing  but  personal 
contact  and  intercourse.  No  mere  recitation  of  hi^- 
toricml  examples  of  Liberality  will  create  the  love  of 
that  virtue—you  must  live  with  liberal  souls  until  you 
catch  the  contagion  of  their  generosity.  On  the  other 
hand,  abhorrence  of  Avarice  is  best  awakened  by  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  victims  of  that 
vice :  the  sin  and  meanness  of  it  become  doubly  hideous 
and  hateful  when  one  sees  them  embodied  in  a  man 
and  working  out  iu  life  and  action.  In  all  the  Terraces, 
Dante  aims  at  some  correspondence  between  the  form 
of  the  meditation  and  the  sin  to  be  purged  away ;  and 
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^t  ia  difficult  to  see  what  it  is  here,  if  it  does  not  lie 
Somewhere  in  the  direetion  indicated. 

(The  speaker  at  the  moment  of  Dante's  paBsing  was 
Bu^h  Capet,  and  it  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  as 
sometluBg  very  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  is  a 
tnuji  who  breaks  ont  into  the  cry  of  'Sweet  Mary!' 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  a  woman  in  travail,  his 
Tery  voice  wtiiling  into  the  same  kind  of  agony ,^  The 
mere  fact  that  it  18  the  birth  of  Christ  he  is  com- 
memorating is  not  a  euiEcient  explanation ;  the  whole 
question  being  just  why  this  should  draw  the  voice  of  the 
foonder  of  a  great  dynasty  of  kings  into  a  sympathetic 
wail,  as  if  he  too  felt  the  same  pangs  of  travail. 
Strange  and  even  grotesque  as  it  may  sound,  the 
reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  ivas  the  founder 
of  such  a  dynasty.  When  he  thought  of  the  poor  inn 
where  Mary  'laid  her  holy  burden  down/  he  could  not 
help  moaning  to  think  of  that  ttnholy  burden  of  his 
own  progeny,  whose  sijis  of  avarice  he  is  just  about  to 
relate.  That  *  holy  burden*  of  Mary  was,  in  the  faith  of 
Ghrigtendom,  the  King  of  kings,  laying  aside  His  royal 
robes,  and  stooping  to  the  poverty  of  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem ;  whereas  his  own  sinful  brood  climbed  up 
to  kinghood  from  the  stable  (for  he  himself,  he  says^ 
was  only  the  son  of  a  butcher)^  and  shrank  from  no 
vice  or  crime  that  Avarice  could  suggest,  in  order  to 
increase  their  wealth,  and  territory,  and  power.  There 
i»t  of  course,  an  element  of  groteaqueness  in  thus,  as 
it  were,  transforming  Hugh  Capet  into  a  woman  in 
travail;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  it  in 
L  any  other  way  than    by  this    contrast   between    the 

■  boly  birth  at  Bethlehem  and  the  unholy  brood  which 

■  ha  had  brought  forth  to  undo  the  work  of  Christ ; 

•  1  waa  the  root  of  that  raaJignant  plant 
Which  overfihadows  all  the  Christ  rati  world. 
Bo  that  good  fruit  is  seldom  gathered  from  it/^ 

e  second  example  of  voluntary  poverty  is  drawn 

■  Comp.  Pan  xv,  133,      *  The  Virgin  Mary  waa  invoked  by  women  In 
Iftboor,  a«  itm  virgin  goddess  Di&ua  hod  been  in  Pagan  times'  (Paradtoo 
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from  the  history  of  Rome,— the  *  good  Fabricius,'  who 
preferred  poverty  with  virtue  to  wealth  with  vioB, 
The  reference  is  to  Caius  Fabiicius  {Consul  b<c.  282, 
Censor  275)^  in  Dante  s  regard  one  of  the  most  heroic 
types  of  ancient  Roman  virtue.  Two  instances  of  him 
utter  contempt  of  wealth  are  referred  to  in  the  Convito 
and  the  De  Monarchia:  his  refusal  of  the  rich  gifts 
offered  by  the  Samnites  when  he  was  negotiating  with 
them  for  peace,  and  of  the  splendid  bribes  with  which 
Pyrrhua  of  Epirus  strove  to  buy  him  over  to  his  eervioe, 
when  he  was  arranging  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war-  '  Has  not  Fabricius  left  us  a  lofty  example  of  re- 
sisting avarice,  when,  poor  man  as  he  was,  for  the  faith 
by  which  he  was  bound  to  the  republic,  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  great  weight  of  gold  which  was  offered  him, 
and  refused  it,  scorning  it  with  words  which  became 
him  well.  His  story  too  is  confirmed  by  our  poet  in 
the  sixth  ^neid,  where  he  speaks  of  "  Fabricius  strong 
in  his  poverty."  *  *  He  stands  out  in  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion as  a  Roman  of  the  old  simple  heroic  breed,  incor- 
ruptible in  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  unseduced  by  the 
growing  love  of  luxury,  contented  with  his  hereditary 
farm,  and  dying  as  he  had  lived  a  poor  man« 

The  third  example  brings  us  back  to  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  person  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra 
in  Lycia  in  the  fourth  century,  sometimes  called  St* 
Nicholas  of  Bari  in  Apulia,  because  his  body  was 
transported  thither  some  seven  or  eight  centuries  later, 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Christendom 
as  Santa  Klaus.  The  story  of  his  'largess  to  the 
maidens/  as  told  in  The  Golden  Legend,  is  that,  hearing 
how  a  nobleman  who  had  fallen  into  poverty  purposed 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  shame  of  his  three  daughters, 
Nicholas  secretly  by  night  threw  three  bags  of  gol 
into  his  house  at  different  times.  The  maidens  bek 
thus  well  dowered  were  all  honourably  married  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  Dant^  tells  theJ 
stoiy  with  a  side  glance  at  Bishops  who  used  their* 

1  De.  Mon.  LL  S  (Chorcli);  Con  v.  It.  £;  .^n*  tL  SI3, '  parvoq^e  potentcm 
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gold  for  a  ybtj  different  purpose,  Pabricius  and 
Nicholas  represent  respectively  that  contempt  for 
wealth,  and  that  generous  use  of  it,  without  which 
neither  State  nor  Church  can  remain  rich  in  strength 
and  purity.* 

These^  and  such  as  these,  are  the  souls  the  penitents 
converse  with  during  the  day,  obvioualy  because 
Liberality  is  a  virtue  of  the  daylight,  open  and 
generous,  with  nothing  dark  or  underhand  to  conceaL 
The  night  brings  on 'a  contrary  sound/  The  idea  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  nightfall  recalls  the  memory  of  their 
own  schemes  of  Avarice  over  which  they  once  brooded 
in  the  darkness,  and  which  must  now  be  fought  by 
resolute  contemplation  of  men  and  women  who  perished 
in  their  greed.  Seven  examples  are  given,  as  if  to 
show  the  entire  gamut  of  this  vice.  As  Dn  Moore 
points  out,  they  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  parallel 
to  the  three  examples  of  the  virtue :  '  (1)  two  instances 
from  profane  history  or  legend;  (2)  three  instances 
from  Scripture ;  and  (3)  again  two  instances  from  pro* 
fane  history/^  They  seem  to  be  chosen  to  show  how 
•the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  oviV*— sins 
against  kindred  and  self,  against  God  and  His  Church, 
against  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitalityj  against  the 
human  race.     '  Then,*  that  is,  during  the  night, 

'w©  recall  Pfgmalion, 

Of  whom  a  traitorp  thief,  aod  parricide. 

His  own  gluttonous  wish  for  gold  did  m&kfi ; 

And  the  mifiery  of  the  avariciouB  HidaSf 

That  followed  bia  inordmate  d^inand. 

At  which  fore  verm  ore  one  needs  must  laugh. 

Of  the  foolish  Achan  each  one  then  bethinks  him. 

How  h@  atole  the  ipoils,  so  that  the  wrath 

Of  Jostma  here  appears  to  bite  him  stilL 

Then  wis  a^^use  Sapphira  with  her  husbanil; 

We  praise  the  kicks  which  Heliodorus  had ; 

And  in  infamy  the  whole  mount  eucircleth 

Polynmefftor  who  slew  PolydoruSp 


»  In  Art,  St.  Kicholaa  la  gienemny  represented  with  three  hslls  for  the 
tfcroe  parM39  d  itold.  For  other  interpFetations^  see  Mrs,  Jameaon's 
Sm^rtd  mmdl^Qendar^  AH,  IL  457. 

^Btmdimimlkmit,  2nd  Sariea,  p,  fO.  M  Thtu  Tl.  ta(R,¥.). 

ft 
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Last  of  all  the  cry  here  le :  "  OmssuBi  tell  ua. 

For  thou  dost  know,  of  what  savoiir  is  the  gold?  "'  1 

The  head  of  this  black  list,  Pygmalion,  King  of  Tyre, 
was  a  traitor  to  his  kindred  for  the  lust  of  gold.  He 
Blew  hiB  uncle  Sieheeus,  huBband  of  his  sister  Dido, 
taking  him  treacherously  at  the  very  altar,  for  the 
aake  of  his  wealth/'  The  second  example  shows  how 
absurdly  a  man  befools  himself  through  Avarice.  It  is 
the  well-known  story  of  Midas,  the  Phrygian  king,  who 
asked  from  Bacchus  that  whatever  he  touched  might 
turn  into  gold-  His  greed  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  his 
very  food  changing  into  the  precious  metaL  It  is 
probably  an  allegory  of  the  rich  man  whose  very 
wealth  destroys  his  appetite,  or  whose  miserly  heart 
will  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  food,  because  it  repre- 
sents so  much  gold.  This  is  why  the  penitents  laugh 
at  Midas:  he  stands  for  starvation  in  the  midst  of 
boundless  wealth. 

The  Scriptural  group  consists  of  an  example  from  the 
Old  Testament,  another  from  the  New,  and  a  third 
from  the  Apocrypha;  and  all  three  may  be  described 
as  attempts  to  cheat  and  rob  God.  Aehan's  theft  of 
spoil  dedicated  to  God  is  called  *  foolish*  because  he 
bartered  for  corruptible  gold  his  great  inheritance 
among  the  chosen  people.  The  frauduience  of  Ananiaj 
and  Sapphira  was  of  a  still  darker  hue^  cloaking  itself 
in  the  garb  of  generosity  to  the  Churchy  and  involving, 
as  St,  Peter  says,  *  a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost/  The  story 
of  Heliodorus  tells  us  of  an  impious  and  high-handed 
attempt  to  rob  the  Temple  of  God.  In  2  Maccabees  vSU 
we  read  that  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria^  sent  his  treasurer 
Heliodorus  to  seize  the  treasures  which  a  renegade 
Jew  had  informed  him  were  laid  up  in  the  Temple  ia 
Jerusalem*  When  Heliodorus  approached  the  Treasury, 
'there  appeared  an  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon 
him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering  and  glorious 
in  his  vesture  and  apparel,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and 
smote  at  Heliodorus  with  his  forefeet,  and  it  seemed^ 
that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had  complete  hame 
^  Furg.  3£X.  103-117.  *  j©ft.  L  310  ft 
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of  gold/  All  three  are  attempts  to  defraud  God,  and 
all  three  are  punii^hed  by  God  a  own  hand— the  heathen 
Btiiner  leas  severely,  probably  because  his  light  was 

The  two  final  examples  are  from  profane  history. 
The  first  Is  one  single  act  of  avarice,  the  second,  a 
whole  life's  career  of  it.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of 
Troy,  Priam,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  youngest  son 
Polydorus,  sent  him,  along  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  Polymnestor,  King  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
The  Thracian  king,  the  moment  he  saw  Troy  crushed, 
broke  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  slew  his  guest, 
and  seized  his  treasures.  It  is  at  the  close  of  Ytrgirs 
account  of  the  murder  that  the  well-known  words 
occur  which  must  be  examined  more  carefully  before 
we  leave  this  Terrace : 


Aurii 


Quid  noD  mortalia  pectora  eogis 
a  fames  I  ^ 


The  last  example  is  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  but* 
named  Dii^Mt  the  Wealthy,  whose  love  of  money  took 
the  world  for  its  prey.  After  telling  how  hia  estate 
rose  from  300  to  7100  talents,  Plutarch  says;  'The 
greatest  part  of  this  fortune,  if  we  may  declare  the 
truth,  to  his  extreme  disgrace,  was  gleaned  from  war 
and  from  fires  ^  for  he  made  a  traffic  of  the  public 
ealaxnities/  To  this  are  to  be  added  his  vast  specula- 
tions in  slaves,  mines,  and  lands ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  justice  compels  us  to  record  that  he  did  what 
few  are  inclined  to  do  among  ourselves,  lent  money  to 
his  friends  without  interest*  In  the  year  55  B.a  he  was 
consul  along  with  Pompey,  and  received  the  province 
of  Syria,  from  which  ho  hoped  to  wring  inexhaustible 
wealth.  Two  years  later  his  dreams  of  avarice  came  to 
a  sudden  and  tragic  end.  The  Parthian  general  Surenas 
defeated  him  in  battle  and  sent  his  head  to  King  Orodes, 
who  is  said,  in  mockery  of  his  notorious  thirst  for 
wealth,  to  have  poured  molten  gold  into  his  mouths 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  penitents  ask  him  Uhe 

irouT  of  the  gold  *— the  taste  it  has  in  death.    As  Scar* 
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tazzini  points  out,  these  seven  examples  correspond  to 
the  seven  '  daughters  of  Avarice '  according  to  Aquinas, 
Pygmalion  representing  Treachery;  Midas,  Restless* 
ness;  Aehaui  Fraud;  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Perjury i 
Heliodorus^  Deceit j  Polymnestor,  Inhumanity;  and 
Crassus,  Violence.^ 

These  are  the  great  examples  of  Avarice  which  act 
as  •  bridle  *  to  the  whole  Terrace ;  but  Hugh  Capet  has 
a  private  supplementary  list, — the  members  of  his  own 
house.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Dante  has  in 
some  way  confused  Hugh  Capet  the  King  and  hij 
father  Hugh  the  Greati  the  statements  referring  som^ 
times  to  the  one,  sometinies  to  the  other.  Fortunately 
the  divergences  from  historical  facts  do  not  obscure 
the  fierce  indictment  Dante  hurls  against  the  royal 
house  of  France,  which  he  plainly  regards  as  the 
crowning  example  of  the  vice  of  Avarice  on  a  grand 
hereditary  scale.^    The  passage  is  as  follows  2 

»  Summa^  li-lt  q.  cirUL  ».  S^ 

^  The  chief  polnfefi  of  divergence  are  the  foUowing : 

(1)  The  Hugh  Capet  here  says  he  was  *  the  son  of  a  btitdier  Of  Pafftp* 
Th(j3  was  the  generalJy  received  tradition  in  Daute*s  day  (VUlAiif,  Iv.  %% 
and  douhtlesjg  be  was  not  sorty  to  bumble  the  pride  of  the  hoosie  by 
recalling  it.  But  the  tradition  refers  not  to  Hugh  the  King,  but  ta  his 
father  Hugh  the  Great,  who  was  in  reaiity  a  descendant  of  the  Connte  ol 
P&ris. 

(2)  The  speaker  says  he  grasped  the  reina  of  power  at  the  time  wiieD 
*  the  ancient  kings '  came  to  an  end,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  Vgarv 
hlmeelf  to  grey  garoients/  t  e.  btecame  a  monk«  This  leferenoe  to  a  noonk 
abows  that  Dante  lias  confused  the  CarloTingian  Kings  with  the  Mero- 
vingian.  The  last  Merovingian  King  was  Childeric  iti.,  who  waa  depoMd 
by  Pepin  in  75^»  and  compelled  to  retii«  to  the  monastery  of  Sithlen  «l 
St,  Omer,  where  he  died  three  years  later.  Then  came  the  Carlovlngiaii 
dynasty,  which  lasted  down  to  9S7,  The  last  of  thia  line  was  Cbar1ea» 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  France  refused  to  accept  as  king  becttoae  he  waa 
a  vassal  of  the  German  Emperor*  It  was  at  this  point  Hugh  Ca|kel 
seized  the  throne  (his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  had  died  more  than  thittf 
years  before).  This  Charles  of  Lorraine  is  ohvioualj  the  last  ol  *tiw 
ancicsnt  kings'  referred  to,  but^  since  he  never  became  a  monk.  It  li 
evident  that  he  is  eonfueed  with  the  last  of  the  Merorin^iuii, 
Childeric  lii*,  who  died  more  than  two  hundiied  jrears  earlier. 

(3)  The  speaker  says  his  son's  head  received  ^the  widowed  ci<own*  of 
France,  It  is  di^cuit  to  understand  thfa.  The  speaker  c&niMyt  ba» 
except  by  confusion,  Hugb  the  Great,  since  he  was  dead  for  more  M^^a 
thirty  years  when  hia  son  iaecame  king*  If  the  speaker  Is  Hugh  the  King, 
then  it  was  to  his  own  head  '  the  widowed  crown '  was  llr»t  promoted. 
The  di:fflcuity  is  not  quite  removed  by  the  fact  that  he  associated  hta  mm 
Bol>ert  with  him  in  the  government,  and  had  him  crowned  In  the  yaar  ap^ 
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'  So  loDg  as  the  great  dowry  of  Provence 
Out  of  toy  blood  took  not  the  sense  of  shame, 
Tw»8  little  worth,  but  still  it  did  no  evil. 
n^re  began  with  both  force  and  falsehood 
Ita  rapine ;  and  thereafter,  for  amends^ 
Fonthieu  and  Normandy  it  seized,  and  Gascon^. 
Charles  came  to  Italy,  and,  for  amende, 
A  vnctim  made  of  Conradin,  and  then 
Thrust  Thomaa  back  to  heaven,  for  amends, 
A  time  I  seep  not  very  distant  now. 
Which  draws  another  Charles  forth  from  France, 
The  better  to  make  known  both  hi m  and  his. 
Without  arms  he  issues  thence  alone,  and  with  the  Unce 
Tbiit  Judas  Jousted  with ;  and  that  he  thrusts 
So  that  he  makes  the  patinch  of  Florence  bui'^t. 
H0  thence  not  land,  but  sin  and  shame 
SIiaII  win,  for  himself  so  much  more  grievous, 
Am  the  more  light  he  counts  such  wrong* 
The  other,  who  late  went  forth  a  captive  from  a  ship, 
See  I  his  daughter  sell,  and  haggle  over  her. 
As  do  the  corsairs  with  the  other  women -slaves* 
O  Avarice,  what  more  canst  thou  do  to  us, 
Since  thou  my  blood  to  thee  hast  drawn  so 
It  careth  not  for  its  ovm  proper  0esh  ? '  ^ 

Never  waa  there  a  more  bitter  indictmBnt  of  a  royal 
lioiue.  Its  ruling  passion  was  Ayarice ;  its  dark  shadow 
lay  aeross  the  Chrji^tian  world,  cutting  oflf  God  s  sun- 
light, and  dooming  it  to  barreaness.  The  beginning  of 
lis  career  of  rapine  was  'the  great  Provencal  dowry,' 
—the  reference  being  to  the  marriage  of  Louis  ix.  and 
biM  brother^  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  Margaret  and  Beatrice, 
dangfaters  of  the  Count  of  Provence*  Dante  traces  to 
this  alUance  all  the  disastrous  intrusions  of  France  into 
tho  affairs  of  Italy*  Villani  expressly  says  that  the 
invasion  of  Apulia  by  Charles  of  Anjou  was  due  to  the 
determination  of  his  wife  Beatrice  to  be  a  queen  like 
her  three  elder  sisters,^  The  reference  to  Ponthieu, 
Normandy,  and  Gascony  relates  to  the  struggle  between 
Ffmnaeand  England  for  possession  of  those  provinces. 
n^^o  is  probably  some  chronological  confusion ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Oelsner  says,  Danto  is  '  right  in  all  the  essential 
faetiit  which  held  good,  aa  stated  by  him,  for  many 

1  Purg.  mx.  VIM. 

'  Uhrmict^  vt  SO.    8«»  Purg,  viL  128  and  p,  100. 
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years.  Thus,  VOlani  says  that  Edward  in»,  when  on 
the  point  of  invading  France  in  1346,  told  his  barons 
that  the  French  King  '*  was  wrongfully  occupying  Gas- 
cony,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  which  came  to  him 
[Edward]  ivith  the  dowry  of  his  mother*  and  that  he 
was  holding  Normandy  by  fraud"  (xii,  63)/*  Danta 
plainly  took  the  same  view  many  years  earlier. 

The  reference  to  Charles  of  Anjou  in  IL  67-69  has  a 
peculiar  bitterness  of  sarcasnL  The  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  *  for  amends '  at  once  arrests  attention. 
The  irony  is  obvious,  but  its  precise  point  is  not  quite 
so  easily  seen*  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  greater  sin 
throws  a  lesser  into  insignificance,  and  thereby  makes 
a  species  of  *  amends*  for  it.  Dante  gives  two  examples 
elsewherep  In  Caina,  Camicion  de'  Pazzi  says  he  is 
*  waiting  for  Carlino  to  excuse  him,'  What  ho  means  is 
that  his  kinsman  Carlino  de'  Pazzi  would  do  a  still 
darker  deed  of  treachery,  which  would  make  his  owe 
sin  appear  a  mere  trifle**  The  other  Instance  is  a  few 
lines  further  on  in  the  present  Canto*  Hugh  Capet  nar- 
rates the  outrage  on  Boniface  viii,,— *  in  order  that  the 
future  evil  and  the  past  may  seem  less,'^  That  outraga 
was  the  crowning  sin  of  the  wicked  dynasty  :  it  threw 
all  past  crimes  into  the  shade,  and  nothing  the  future 
might  contain  could  ever  equal  it.  This  is  the  speeial 
point  of  irony  in  the  words  *  for  amends':  it  is  the 
making  of  one  sin  seem  small  by  the  shock  of  a  greater^ 
The  French  Kings  began  their  rapine  in  Provence*  and 
turned  this  into  a  mere  trifle  by  then*  seizure  of  Ponthii^u, 
Normandy,  and  Gascony.  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded 
Italy,  andj  *for  amends,  made  a  victim  of  Conradiii*; 
the  cold-blooded  execution  of  the  last  of  the  Hoheii* 
stauf ens,  a  mere  boy  in  years,  gave  the  invasion  almort 
the  hue  of  virtue  by  comparison^  This  heartless  murder 
was  in  its  turn  '  excused '  by  a  worse  ;  'he  then  throat 
Thomas  back  to  heaven,  for  amends.*  The  reference  Ib 
to  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  was  thati 
commonly  attributed  to  Charles,    The  story  was  that 


*  Purgatori^t  Temple  Classics,  p.  253. 


^  Iftf*  luutlL  OD. 
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wben  Tbomaa  was  eummoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  the 
Couucil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  Cbarles  asked  hini  before  be 
left  Naples  what  be  would  reply  if  the  Pope  asked 
about  bim.  *  I  shall  tell  the  truth/  said  Thomas :  an 
answer  which  so  alarmed  the  king  that  he  bad  him 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  physicians  at  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Fossa  Nuova,  near  Terracinaj  on  the 
borders  of  Campania  and  Latium,  It  is  only  fair  to 
Cbarles  to  say  that  the  story  is  now  entirely  discredited; 
but  Dante,  to  whom  it  was  true,  regarded  the  murder 
of  the  great  theologian  and  saint  as  throwing  even 
that  of  the  poor  boy  Conrad  in  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. We  must  remember  that  it  is  this  same 
Charles  whom  we  saw  singing  in  the  VaUey  of  the 
Princes  below*  Dante  firmly  believed  be  had  com- 
mitted these  crimes,  yet  on  the  strength  of  a  story  that 
he  bad  repented  on  his  deatb-bed»  he  sets  him  there  on 
his  way  to  Paradise.  So  omnipotent  did  he  believe 
the  power  of  repentance  to  be,  and  so  wide  the  arms  of 
God  s  grace.  It  also  shows  that  Dante  did  not,  as  is  too 
eonuuonly  believed,  consign  men  to  Heaven  or  Hell 
acoording  to  his  personal  loves  and  hatreds;  had  be 
done  so,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have 
swept  aside  the  story  of  his  death-bed  repentance,  and 
ptanged  Charles  up  to  the  neck  in  the  River  of  Blood 
10  the  InfemOp 

We  come  now  to  a  second  Charles,  to  whom  Dante 
owed  his  banishment.  In  1300  the  Priors  of  Florence, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  one,  found  it  necessary  to  crush 
the  strife  between  the  Black  and  White  Quelphs  by 
banishing  their  leaders.  In  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Blacks,  Boniface  vui.  sent  Cbarles  of  Valois,  brother 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  as  'peacemaker*  to  Florence  the 
following  yean  His  manner  of  'peacemaking'  was 
simple  enough:  be  treacherously  broke  his  oaths  and 
pledges,  armed  bis  borMemen,  ilung  open  the  gates  to 
the  Blacks,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  rapine  and  blood- 
shed. Tliis  was  '  the  lance  that  Judas  jousted  with ' — 
not  merely  treachery,  but  treachery  bought  and  paid 
for  by  priests.     Even  the  Guelph  YiUani  states  that  in 
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baniBhing  the  Whites  and  Ghibellines  and  confiscating 
their  property,  Charles  acted  *  by  commiBsion  of  Pope 
BoDiface/^  When  we  remember  that  Dante  himself 
was  one  of  the  exiles,  it  is  no  wotider  that  he  is  bitter  at 
the  Judas  who  sold  him,  and  more  bitter  at  the  priest 
who  bought  his  treachery, 

A  third  Charles  is  held  up  to  infamy  as  one  who  sold 
his  own  fleah  and  blood— Charles  ii,,  son  of  Charles  of 
Anjou*  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  '  who  late  went  forth 
a  captive  from  a  ship/  in  reference  to  his  capture  in 
1284,  while  still  Prince  of  Salerno,  by  Roger  di  Lorla, 
the  Sicilian  admiral  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon.  In  1306 
he  sold  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  to  Azzo  vui*. 
Marquis  of  Este,  an  old  scoundrel,  if  Dante  is  to  be 
believed — traitor^  parricide,  libertine.  The  only  evidanee 
for  the  vile  transaction  is  a  passage  in  Dino  Compagni 
(iii.  16)  in  which  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio  are 
named  as  the  price  of  the  beautiful  girl 

As  Hugh  Capet  thinks  of  his  descendant  haggllog 
over  his  own  flesh  and  blood, '  as  corsairs  do  over  the 
other  women-slaves/  he  almost  defies  Avarice  to  sink 
his  race  lower.  Yet  there  is  *  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower 
deep* — the  avarice  of  Philip  the  Fair,  which  outraged 
the  very  Church  of  Christ  and  *  crucified  th©  Son  of 
God  afresh*; 

<  That  leaa  may  seem  the  future  evU  ojid  the  past, 
I  see  the  fleur-de-lys  Alagua  enter, 
And  Christ  in  His  own  vicar  captive  made* 
I  see  Him  yet  another  time  derided  ; 
I  see  renewed  the  vinegur  and  the  gall, 
And  between  living  thieves  I  see  Him  slail3. 
I  see  the  new  Pilate  so  relentless 
This  doth  not  sate  him,  but  wtUiout  decree 
He  bears  his  greedy  sails  into  the  Temple. 
O  my  Lord  I  when  shall  I  lie  joyful 
To  see  the  vengeance,  which^  being  hidden 
In  thy  secret  counseli  makes  thine  auger  sweet?  *  ^ 


>  Chronickt  vif  i.  43. 

>  Purff,  Tn.  Bo^m.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  ts  a  eeFtalu  Joy  in 
the  anger  of  God  because  bL^  seci^t  counsel  has  already  ordaliied  ths 
vengeance  for  tuoh  wickeduess*  Man^s  aogSTt  ^veu  wheit  Jitatt  Im  often 
bitter,  beeause  It  eeems  as  U  there  were  no  Divine  veageuioei,  Comp. 
Far,  xiii  18-161    Alagna  or  Anagna  Is  now  Anagnl. 


p 
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The  outrage  on  Boniface  viii,  in  Anagni  in  1303  was 
the  final  act  of  the  great  quarrel  for  supremacy  which 
he  had  carried  on  for  years  with  Philip  the  Fair.  In 
justice  to  Philip,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  but 
dafending  the  rights  of  France  as  a  nation.  War  was 
going  on  between  France  and  England,  and  both 
countries  refused  the  Pope's  arbitration.  Boniface, 
who  believed  himself  master  of  all  Christendom,  re- 
torted by  the  Bull  Clerieia  laicost  in  which  he  forbade 
the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  secular  power.  Philip 
replied  by  forbidding  money  to  be  sent  out  of  France, 
thus  catting  off  aU  contributions  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
was  forced  to  yield  for  the  moment,  but  a  new  storm 
broke  out  over  the  question  of  vacant  benefices  which 
were  claimed  by  the  crown,  Philip  threw  the  papal 
legate  into  prison;  whereupon  Boniface  addressed 
another  Bull  to  him,  claiming  absolute  power  over 
kiBgs,  and  sammoning  the  French  clergy  to  a  Council 
in  Rome,  to  pass  sentence  on  his  conduct.  The  King 
btirnt  the  Bull  in  public,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  go. 
The  outrage  at  Anagni  was  the  tragic  and  dramatic 
ending  of  the  struggle.  Philip  resolved  to  capture  the 
old  man  and  arraign  him  before  a  Council  at  Lyons. 
The  plot  was  entrusted  to  tho  hands  of  William  of 
Nogsret,  a  doctor  of  law.  In  company  with  Sciarra 
Colonna,  a  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Pope,  Nogarot 
itormed  hia  palace  at  Anagni  and  burst  into  his  audience 
efaamber.  The  scene  is  vividly  described  by  Gregoro vius, 
'They  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  an  old  man 
clad  in  pontifical  vestments,  the  tiara  on  his  head, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  and  bowed  over  a  gold  cross 
which  he  held  in  his  hands.  He  was  resolved  to  die  as 
Pope.  His  venerable  age  and  his  majestic  silence  dis- 
armed the  men  for  an  instant,  then  with  yelk  they 
demanded  his  degradation,  declared  that  they  would 
isarry  him  in  chains  to  Lyons  to  be  deposed,  and  allowed 
themaelves  to  descend  to  insults,  which  be  bore  with 
magnanimity.  The  wild  Sciarra  sei^ied  him  by  the  arm, 
dl^agged  him  from  tho  throne,  and  would  have  thurst 
his  dagger  in  his  breast.    Nogaret  held  his  companion 
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back  by  force.  The  ferocity,  the  excitement,  th©  terror 
and  despair  knew  no  bounds;  moderation,  however, 
finally  triamphed  over  passion.*  *  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  his  palace  and  the  cathedral  given  over  to 
plunder*  After  three  days  of  imprisonment  the  citizens 
rose  and  set  him  free ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  shock 
to  the  proud  old  man  who  believed  himself  the  master 
of  the  world,  seems  to  have  upset  his  mind.  VUlanFs 
account  of  the  end  has  a  touch  of  weirdnesa:  *Papa 
Boniface,  seeing  himself  free,  and  his  enemies  driven 
away,  did  not  therefor©  rejoice  in  any  wise,  forasmuch 
as  the  pain  of  his  adversity  had  so  entered  into  his  heart 
and  clotted  there;  wherefore  he  departed  straightway 
from  Anagna  with  all  his  court,  and  came  to  Kome 
to  S,  Peter's  to  hold  a  council,  purposing  to  take  the 
heaviest  vengeance  for  his  injury  and  that  of  Holy 
Church  against  the  King  of  France,  and  whosoever 
had  offended  him;  but,  as  it  pleased  God,  the  grief 
which  had  hardened  in  the  heart  of  Pope  Boniface,  by 
reason  of  the  injury  which  he  had  received,  produced 
in  him,  after  he  was  come  to  Rome,  a  strange  maladyt 
so  that  he  gnawed  at  himself  as  if  he  were  mad,  and  tn 
this  state  he  passed  from  this  life  on  the  12th  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  Christ  1303/* 

It  is  characteristic  of  Dante  that  he  should  see  in  this 
outrage  a  repetition  of  the  CruciBxion  of  ChrisL  It 
may  have  been  suggested,  as  Dr*  Moore  thinks,  by  the 
Pope  s  own  words*  Villani  tells  us  that  when  Boniface 
found  his  palace  taken,  he  said  courageously :  *  Since, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  willing  to  be  taken  and  needd 
must  die  by  treachery,  at  the  least  I  desire  to  die  as 
Pope/  But  the  idea  was  natural  to  Dante  apart  from 
this*  No  matter  how  unworthy  a  Pope  might  be,  he 
could  never  forget  that,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  waa 
Christ  8  vicar,  and  therefore  that  any  indignity  offered 
to  the  office  was  an  insult  to  Christ  Himself.^    We  know 

1  Eame  in  the  Middls  Agts^  v.  5D0  (English  Translation). 

»  ChrmiieU,  Yiil.  63, 

^  It  is  true  that  to  Dante  Botilface  was  a  mere  ustirpei-  {Pnr*  ssprliw 
22-2:7);  but  to  Philip  be  woia  rightful  Pope,  and  therefore  hL»  outran 
conimltted  upon  Ckritit'ti  reprefientstlve. 
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that  he  sternly  con^signed  Boniface  to  the  Moat  of  the 

Simoniacs  in  the  Inferno ;  none  the  lesi  did  he  regard 

this  outrage  with  abhorrence.    He  knew  it  was  not  an 

attack  on  an  individual  but  upon  the  Church ;  and  the 

transference  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  and  the  election 

of  Clement  v.  to  be  Philip's  creature  and  tool,  are  the 

natural  and  inevitable  issues  of  the  outrage*    When  he 

saya  he  saw  '  Christ  in  His  own  vicar  captive  made,*  it 

is  not  the  mere  imprisonment  of  Boniface  for  three  daya 

he  is  thinking  of;  it  ts  the  degradation  and  enslavement 

of  the  Church  by  the  Htate,  of  the  spiritual  power  by 

the  temporal.    The  man  who  thus  delivered  Christ  to 

His  enemies  is  called  *the  new^  Pilate,'  and  William  of 

Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  are  the  ^living  thieves' 

between  whom  Christ  in  His  vicar  is  once  more  slain. 

The  word  '  living '  indicates  the  contrast  between  the 

modern  thieves  and  the  ancient.    The  latter  *  received 

the  due  reward  of  their  deeds'  in  death;  the  former 

lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  robbery.^ 

The  second  crime  charged  agaiBBt  Philip  is  his  in- 

hutnan  supproBsion    of  the  great   military  Order  of 

Knights  Templars  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  sacrilege, 

and  tmuatural  vices.   Nothing  was  really  proved  against 

thaTempbirs.    In  their  confessions^  wrung  from  them 

by  torture,  they  were,  as  Miiman  saysj '  wildly  bidding 

for  their  lives/    *  It  w^as  inovi table,'  writes  Professor 

Lodge,  Hbat  a  celibate  society  of  warriors  should  give 

occasion  for  the  belief  that  the  vow  of  chastity  was  not 

atwijs  c^erved.    It  is  credible  that  in  their  intercourse 

with  tlia  Saracens  many  of  the  Knights  may  have  been 

led  into  unbelief,  or  even  to  adopt  a  contemptuous  and 

irreverent  attitude  towards   Christianity,     But  it  is 

not  credible  that  the  whole  Order  was  guilty  of  the 

obaeenity,  blasphemy,  and  irreligion  charged  against 

it,    Confoasions  extorted  under  horrible  tortures  and 

recante^d  when  health  and  sanity  were  restored,  do  not 

oofistitute  evidence  from  which  any  reasonable  eon- 

closioni  can  be  drawn/ ^    When  Dante  charges  Philip 

*  Tbe  TftrUot  nn&vi  ktdroni  (new  thieves)  mtasea  the  vetj  point  ol 
DmiiWai  eontTMl,  which  is  that  Uiej  are  ]iTi]ig(t^vi)  U>  e^iiief  their  vaUnjr. 
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with  having  Buppressed  the  Order  *  without  decree,"  he 
means  somethmg  more  definite  than  the  absence  of  fair 
triaL  In  point  of  fact,  Clement  V-  did  issue  a  decree 
for  its  suppression,  the  BuU  Vox  in  e^rcel^o^  dated  March 
22, 1312,  But  from  Dante's  point  of  view  Clement  was 
not  the  rightful  Pope,  and  therefore  had  no  authority 
to  issue  decrees ;  in  doing  so,  he  was  simply  the  tool  of 
Philips  avarice,  the  wind  that  bore  'his  greedy  sails 
into  the  Temple/  ^  The  true  reason  for  the  suppression 
was  the  King's  determination  to  fill  his  coffers  with  the 
Templars*  wealth.  *  The  King/  wiites  ViUani  (viii*  92), 
'  was  moved  by  his  avarice,  and  made  secret  axrange- 
ments  with  the  Pope  and  caused  him  to  promise  to 
destroy  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  laying  to  their 
charge  many  articles  of  heresy ;  but  it  is  said  that  it 
was  more  in  hope  of  extracting  great  sums  of  money 
from  them,  and  by  reason  of  ofifence  taken  against  the 
master  of  the  Temple  and  the  Order,  The  Pope,  to 
be  rid  of  the  King  of  France,  by  reason  of  the  request 
which  he  had  made  that  he  would  condemn  Pope  Boni* 
face,  as  we  have  said  before,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  please  the  King  promised  that  he  would  do  this.** 
The  case  dragged  on  from  1307  to  1314,  when  Jacques  du 
Molay,  the  Master  of  the  Order,  was  publicly  burnt 
alive  in  the  presence  of  the  King,    So  nobly  did  he  bear 

^  Compare  Canto  xxxlii.  S4, 35,  where  Beatrice  declares  that  the  Chm^ 
*  was,  and  is  not.'  In  caOing  Philip  '  the  new  Pilate/  Dante  woald  remiiid 
us  that  the  old  Pilate  aJ so  acted  *  without  decree/  For  the  Bull  sopprees- 
ing  the  Order^  see  Gregorovius,  Mome  in  the  Middle  Agts,  rL  9&  lu 
(English  Translation). 

*  The  allusion  to  'secret  airmigements *  ^fers  to  the  alx  eondittotiA 
Imposed  by  Philip  on  Clement  before  he  bad  him  elected  Pope :  (1)  The 
annulling  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  passed  on  him  bj  Bonlfaoe. 
(2)  The  absolution  of  ICogaret  and  &U  others  concerned  in  the  omtfage  m% 
Ajiagnl*  (3)  A  tithe  of  their  incomes  to  be  paid  to  Philip  hj  the  der^ 
for  five  years.  (4)  The  condemnation  of  the  memoij  of  Boniface.  (B)  The 
restoratton  of  the  two  Colonnas  excommunicated  by  Bon i face  to  their 
estates  and  their  rank  as  cardinals,  (6)  A  secret  condition  to  be  disclosed 
in  iU  dne  time  and  place.  This  is  generally  believed  to  hare  bean  tha 
fiuppresston  of  the  Templars^  Clement  tried  to  escape  from  destroying 
tbe  Order,  but  Philip  held  him  to  it  by  the  threat  of  making  bun  folfi] 
the  fourth  condition.  The  Templars  were  Hung  to  the  wolTes  in  «ffd«r 
to  save  the  memory  of  Boniface  from  dishonour.  Sm  VlUm&i,  vitl.  SCk,  98; 
Milman,  Laiin  ChrUtianUift  Bk^  xu. ;  Gregorof^itiB,  Borne  in  the  Middle 
Affee,  Bk.  xi,  chap*  IL 
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himBelf  tbat  the  popular  imagination  transfigured  him 
into  a  martyr.  The  etory  rose  that  out  of  the  flames 
the  old  man  summoned  Pope  and  King  to  meet  him 
within  forty  days  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
Its  origin  was  probably  the  fact  that  both  Clement  and 
Philip  died  in  the  following  year,— the  latter  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six,  The  absence  of  any  reference 
to  their  deaths  in  the  patisago  before  us  may  be  taken 
as  proof  that  it  was  written  prior  to  1314  Dante  puts 
a  prayer  for  vengeance  into  the  mouth  of  Hugh  Capet  j 
and  if  Pope  and  King  had  been  already  dead,  he  would 
eertainly,  aa  in  other  cas6s»  have  thrown  it  into  the 
form  of  a  prophecy  of  the  impending  judgment  of 
Ueaven  upon  their  almofit  unparalleled  wickedness.^ 

>  tms  is  aadonbtedly  how  their  deaths  were  regarded  by  the  world  in 
gwnral.    See  VUlonrji  ChronUsU,  U.  69,  611 


CHAPTER   XIX 

Tebracb  V— Avabice 

3»  StaHiis  and  ike  Earthquake 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  some  new 
guidance  becomes  necessary,  to  supplement  that  of 
Virgil,  and  it  is  introduced  with  a  startling  and 
dramatic  suddenness  which  sends  a  chill  as  of  death 
through  the  poet's  heart*  The  two  Pilgrims  had  just 
parted  with  Hugh  Capet  when  a  violent  earthquake 
shook  the  Mountain,  and  a  great  cry  went  up  on  every 
side  of  •  Gloria  m  ea^celsis  Dm.'  They  stood  in  suspense^ 
'  like  the  shepherds  who  first  heard  that  song  *  until  the 
trembling  ceased,  and  the  cry  with  it  The  penitents 
resumed  their  waiUng  and  the  poets  their  journey — 
Dante  consumed  with  thirst  to  understand  what  it  all 
meant.  And  then  suddenly  they  are  startled  by  a 
voice  from  behind :  '  My  brothers^  God  give  you  peace,* 
It  was  a  risen  soul,  that  appeared  to  them  even  ae  the 
risen  Christ  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus.^  Virgil  returns  his  greeting,  and  after  explain- 
ing that  he  himself  is  bound  in  *  the  eternal  exile,*  while 
Dante's  brow  shows  that  he  ^most  reign  with  the  good,* 
begs  him  to  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  earthquake, 
and  of  the  cry  that  rang  to  the  Mountain's  very  baae. 

In  reply,  the  risen  spirit,  who^  as  we  shall  see,  is 
the  Roman  poet  Statins,  gives  them  a  long  and  very 
peculiar  explanation  of  the  phenomenon*  In  the  first 
place,  the  earthquake  is  not  a  sign  of  disorder  here, 
as  it  is  down  below,  for  *  the  religion  of  the  Mount,'  ita 
sacred  rule,  feels  nothing  outside  of  order  and  custom* 
1  Luke  3cd?-.  15. 
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•  Free  is  it  hi! re  from  every  penDutation ; 
That  which  Heaven  from  Itself  into  itself  receiveth 
Can  he  the  cause  of  it,  and  naught  heside.'  ^ 

Statius  proceeds  to  explain  why  this  region  is  beyond 
change,  Th©  variationg  of  weather  of  the  earth  reach 
no  higher  than  St.  Peter*e  Gate,  A  distinction  from 
Aristotle  seems  to  be  drawn  between  humid  vapour 
and  dry.  Humid  vapour  consists  of  rain,  hail,  snow* 
deW|  hoar-frost;  and  these  fall  no  higher  than  ^the 
short  little  stairway  of  the  three  steps/  The  dry 
vapour  produces  clouds,  lightning,  and  wind;  and 
these,  being  lighter^  may  rise  apparently  a  little 
bigher^ — to  th©  top  of  the  little  stairway,  'where  the 
Ttear  of  Peter  hath  his  feet/  Below  this  topmost  step 
the  Mount  may  tremble  more  or  less  by  reason  of 
the  wind  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes.^ 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  perhaps  a  mere  useless  piece 
of  ingenuity  to  find  in  this  any  moral  significance ;  yet 
one  has  reaUy  no  alternative.  Nothing  on  the  Mount 
is  'without  order*;  and  the  cessation  of  changes  of 
weather  at  a  certain  point  in  the  ascent  must  b© 
an  allegory  of  something.  It  represents  the  point 
at  which  the  fluctuations  and  storms  of  temptation 
fall  away  from  the  penitent  souL  W©  have  already 
teen  that  the  spirits  immediately  inside  the  Gate  are 
tne  from  the  temptations  of  sin.'*  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  region  of  the  lower  sky  is  under  the  dominion 
of  *  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience/  The 
demon  that  waited  to  seize  the  soul  of  Buonconte, 
enraged  at  being  disappointed  of  his  prey,  moved  th© 
miitt  and  wind,  covered  the  valley  with  clouds,  and 
swept  th©  country  with  a  wild  tempest  of  rain,  In  the 
Inferno  the  Sensual  are  driven  on  by  an  eternal  whirl- 
wind, and  the  Gluttonous  are  beaten  by  heavy  rain, 
hail«  and  snow  which  never  cease.  When  Dante 
nachea  the  Earthly  Paradise,  Matelda  tells  him  it  is 

*  Pmrff.  %il  43-45.  *  AHNtotle,  Meteor.  L  ill ;  O*  Iv,  vlil,  Ijc 

*  Pmrg,  jct.  l^U.     S«e  pp.  115  i^;  174. 
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^ven  by  God  as  '  an  earnest  of  eternal  peace.'  It  rises 
above  all  storme  of  the  sinful  world  below,  *The  sweet 
breeze  *  which  moved  '  the  divine  forest  *  was  caused  by 
no  earthly  change,  bnt  by  '  the  primal  turning*  of  the 
Heavens  which  swept  the  atmospheric  envelope  from 
east  to  west»  Similarly  the  rivers  of  Lethe  and  Euno^s 
tinlike  those  of  earthy  were  fed  by  no  '  vapour  that  the 
cold  converts/  but  by  a  fountain  continually  replenished 
by  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  peaceful  garden  of  Eden 
before  sin  bad  made  necessary  'the  useful  trouble  of 
the  rain/  It  is  no  mere  fancy,  therefore,  to  see  in 
those  disturbances  of  weather  which  cannot  rise  above 
the  Gate  of  St.  Peter,  the  symbol  of  those  stormy  fluc- 
tuations of  temptation  which,  by  Gods  grace,  are 
powerless  to  disturb  and  agitate  the  life  of  true 
peniteBce  and  prayer.^ 

If,  then,  the  earthquake  was  not  caused  by  tempta^ 
tions  of  the  sinful  world  beloWi  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  attraction  of  the  pure  world  above — *  that 
which  Heaven  from  itself  into  itself  receiveth/  words 
which  must  be  interpreted  by  the  explanation  of  them 
given  by  Statius.  Heaven  receives  into  itself  only  the 
pure — 'there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
unclean,  or  he  that  maketh  an  abomination  and  a  lie/* 
It  is  the  pure  soul^  then»  which  came  from  Heaven  and 
returns  to  it,  that  shakes  the  Mountain : 

*  It  trembles  hero,  whenever  any  soul 
Feels  itself  pure,  so  that  it  rise,  or  that  it  more 
To  mount  alof ti  and  ^uch  a,  cry  doth  speed  it. 
Of  the  purity  the  will  alone  makes  proof. 
Which,  being  wholly  free  bo  change  its  conyeut^ 
The  soul  surprises,  and  with  will  doth  aid  it* 
At  first  it  wills  well ;  but  the  desire  sufifers  it  not. 
Which  Divine  iustice,  over  against  the  will, 
Sats  towards  the  torment,  as  'twas  once  towards  the  &m* 


*  Purg.  x:xviii.  SS  ff.  See  pp.  3SS-3S&  In  Gen.  iL  6,  mslead  of  the  '  mist' 
of  the  English  ver^Soa,  in  the  Vulgate  the  Garden  is  wiatex^d  bj  a 
fountain :  ^fons  ascendebat  e  terra,  irrigans  UQiYersam  snperQcleni 
terrae,'  This  fountain  Is  eontrasled  with  ibe  rain  of  v,  5,  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  wbj  Dante  represents  Lethe  and  Eumoe  as  flow- 
ing from  one  fountain  (Purg,  xxxlil^  112-114)*  SjmbolicaOf  they  are  tbe 
peace  of  Paradise  Begained,  in  contrast  to  liie  rain  and  wind  and  storm 
of  human  stn  and  passion.  ^  Eevg  xxL  27  (R>  V,}b 
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kAnd  I  who  have  been  lying  in  this  grief 
Five  hundred  years  and  more,  but  just  now  felt 
A  free  will  for  a  better  threshold. 
Thei-efore  thou  didst  feel  the  earthquake^  and  didst  hear 
The  pious  spirits  through  the  Mountain  render  praise 
To  that  Loi-d,  by  whom  soon  be  they  upward  led.'  ^ 

Th^  meaning  is  that  it  ia  the  purity  of  the  soul  that 

^l^a-kes  the  Mountain.    The   only  proof  of  this  purity 

J^^-^ving  come  to  the  soul  is  simply  the  will  to  depart, 

^^^c*^  that  this  will  to  depart  is  not  always  there,  for  the 

"^^^U  seeks  to  reach  God ;  but  the  will  (voler)  is  held  in 

^Hock  by  a  desire  (talento),  which  sets  as  strongly  now 

^^^  "the  direction  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  as  it  did  on  earth 

"-^^'^ards  the  sin  itself,     *  The  distinction  here  intended 

*^^tw^een  voler  and  talento  is  a  familiar  one,  though  the 

*^^t*tns  used  may  vary.     Thus,  in  sickness  we  will  or 

^^Bh  for  (i^er)  health  as  an  end,  but  our  present  and 

^^■^luediat^  desire  (talento)  is  for  the  remedial  means, 

^^inful  though  they  may  be,  which  we  know  to  be 

**^^co88ary  before  that  end  can  be  realized.     Similarly, 

'*^He  penitent  soul  has  always  in  one  sense  "a  desire  and 

*^*iaging  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord,*'  but  as  it 

^^CiowB  this  to  be  impossible,  except  on  condition  of  first 

^^Xidergoing  the  purifying  pain,  its  present  desire  (called 

"^  Aquinas  voluntas  condUionata)  is  to  welcome  that 

^^medial  pain.     When  at  last  the  soul  is  conscious  that 

*^    is  entirely  pure  and  free,  and  that  no  barrier  any 

'^''^ger  stands  between  itself  and  God,  then  it  gives 

*^^*^lf,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  its  own  release/  ^     The 

^^**fect  union  of  desire  and  will  in  Love  is  the  final 

*^*^^«sedness  of  the  highest  Heaven,  as  in  the  closing 

^^^^^Tds  of  the  Paradiso  i 

K  Already  mj  desire  and  will  were  turned, 

B  Even  as  a  wheel  that  equally  ia  moved, 

,^^^  By  the  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.* 

r?*^  quefftion  still  remains,  however,  why  the  puriflca- 

^^^  of  a  soul  should  have  this  particular  effect  of 

^^%iing  the  Mountain,    We  shall  not  quite  understand 

^  -Fufff,  Hi.  68-72. 

Hoore's  Sty^im  in  Danie,  ^  d  Series ,  p.  60;  Summa  i  ii.  SuppL  App.  q .  i!. 

^  ^    The  Idea  Ib  that  of  Newman's  Ocrontiita.    TaUnto^  as  Butler  says, 

Its  otigliiAl  meaning  of  a  weight  In  the  balance,*  hence  an  Impulse  or 

5  Far,  xxxlli  143-14S. 
T 
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until  we  remember  that^  just  as  Mount  Purgatory  and 
Mount  Calvary  are  the  exaet  antipodes  of  each  other, 
BO  also  are  the  two  earthquakes  that  shook  them.  The 
earthquake  of  the  Crucifixion  represents  the  jar  and 
dislocation  which  the  shock  of  human  sin  sends  tbrougfa 
the  framework  and  fabric  of  the  earth*  As  such*  it 
passes  down  through  the  world  of  the  lost  directly j 
under  Calvary,  and  breaks  into  ruins^  cliffs  and  bridges,*' 
The  earthquake  here,  on  the  other  hand,  representa 
purification  from  sin — the  thrill  and  quiver^  as  it  were, 
that  earth  gives  when  a  soul  is  pure  enough  to  escape 
out  of  its  power. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  earthquake  which 
recalls  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  is  joined  with  tha 
song  which  announced  His  birth  to  the  shepherds: 
*  Gloria  m  excehis  DeoJ  In  this  way  Dante  liaka 
together  the  birth  and  the  death,  the  lucamatiou 
and  the  Atonement,  and  indicates  that  these  form 
the  foundation  on  which  redemption  rests,  the  Divine 
power  which  lies  behind  and  beneath  all  man  s  efforts  < 
to  purify  himself.  It  is  fur  the  same  reason  that  m^ 
reference  is  made  to  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord — 
Statins  appearing  to  the  two  travellers  as  the  risen 
Christ  did  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus. 
It  is  not  a  mere  comparison ;  there  is  a  mystical  spiritual 
link  between  the  two  events.  Statius  has  died  with  i 
Christ  unto  sin,  and  now  he  rises  with  Him,  by  *thd| 
power  of  His  resurrection/  'according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness.**  This  mystical  parallelism  with  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  would  probably  have  completed 
itself  in  the  direct  ascension  of  Statins  to  Paradise,  had 
he  not,  as  Dante  hints,  lingered  somewhat  in  order  to 
act  as  guide  to  himself  and  VirgiL'  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  Ihirgatorio  is  nothing  more  than  a 
picture  of  the  human  soul  saving  itself  by  its  own 
works,  and  purifying  itself  by  an  ascetic  system  of 
penitential  discipline  i  but  in  the  present  passage  Dante 
wishes  to  indicate  that  the  process  of  purification  is 


»  Inf.  xiL  34-45;  xiL  106^111. 
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[Mmpleted  only  in  virtue  of  the  Divino  victory  over  sin 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  birth,  deatbi  and  resur^ 
reetion  of  Christ* 

.  Virgil  expresses  himself  as  fmtisfiod  with  this  ©xpla- 
nation  of  the  oiirthquuko  and  the  ciy  which  acconi' 
panies  it;  but  begs  Statius— whoso  name  he  does  not 
y©t  know— to  toll  him  who  he  was  on  earthy  and  why 
he  htis  been  lying  on  this  Terrace  more  than  five 
hundred  years*  Than  follows  a  long  conversation 
between  the  two  Latin  poets  by  means  of  which 
Dante  constructs  an  *  ideal  biography'  of  StatiuSf 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  Virgil,  partly 
EM  poet,  and  pirtly  in  his  symbolic  character  of  Reason. 
It  is,  in  shorti  the  point  in  the  pilgrimage  at  which 
Virgil's  guidance  begins  to  fail  and  to  need  a  higher 
illumination ;  and  Statiua  represents  the  way  in  which 
that  higher  illumination  springs  from  Virgil  himself. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  Dante  accepts  the 
familiar  mediaeval  distinction  between  Faith  and  Reason, 
and  makes  the  best  of  it,  be  has  an  instinctive  feeling 
tiiat  some  higher  unity  transcends  it  Virgil  as  Reason 
in  but  the  servant  of  Beatrice,  the  symbol  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  and  leads  to  her.  The  same  idea  emerges 
in  this  passage.  Statins  represents  in  some  sense  the 
higher  wisdom  of  Christian  Faith,  but  it  is  Virgil  who 
leads  him  to  that  higher  wisdom.  In  other  words, 
BaasoD  implies  Faith  and  Faith  Reason:  Virgil  has 

[at  least  one  deep  flash  of  prophetic  insight  into  the 
New  Era*  It  is  to  bring  out  this  inherent  and  ei^sential 
unity  of  the  two  that  Daute  represents  him  as  being 
the  true  author  of  the  faith  of  his  brother-poet 

The  account  which  Statins  gives  of  himself  is  a 
purely  imaginative  reconstruction  of  his  life.  It  is, 
btdaidt  not  easy  to  account  for  the  position  Dante  here 
aangos  htm,  except  on  the  supposition  that  his  admira- 
tkm  of  Virgil  atones  for  everything.  In  point  of  fact, 
Statius  was,  as  Professor  Tyrrell  says,  ^poet^laureate  to 
the  ariBtocraey.  The  loss  of  a  wife,  a  dog,  a  parrot, 
found  in  him  a  ready  chronicler ;  orders  were  executed 
with  punctuality  and  despatch  \  and  the  building  of  a 
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palace  was  not  a  theme  too  high  for  him,  or  the  pcir^ 
chase  of  a  turhot  too  low.  Statius  was  of  course  a 
flattererj  not  only  of  the  emperor  but  of  his  favourites^ 
f reodmen  and  sons  of  f reedmeiij  for  whom  he  invented 
pedigreos.  Ho  had  the  alternative  of  kissing  the 
emperor's  feet,  like  Martial,  or  of  sharing  the  fate  of 
Lucan  and  Seneca/^  We  know  which  he  chose,  He 
covered  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation  that  same 
Domitian  whom  he  here  accuses  of  persecuting  the 
Christians.^  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Dante^s  ob- 
vious admiration  of  him  as  a  poet.  Professor  Tyrrell 
characterizes  his  mythology  as  *  frigid/  and  says  that 
'the  commonplaces  of  rhetoric  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  his  art/  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
Statins^  like  Dante  himself,  took  Virgil  as  his  master 
in  poetry.  His  Thebaid  was  modelled  on  the  ^fuid; 
and  to  it  and  the  Achilleid  Dante  was  indebted  for  a 
large  number  of  his  references  to  the  legends  of  Greek 
mythology.* 

Let  us  now  follow  the  story  of  his  life  which  Dante 
puts  into  the  lips  of  Statius.  Various  dates  of  his  birth 
are  given— according  to  some  about  a,d.  40,  while 
others  put  it  twenty-five  years  later,  Dante  evidently 
took  the  earlier  date,  for  Statius  says  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  poetic  fame  when  'the  good  Titus'  i 

'avenged  the  wotmdB 
Whence  issued  the  blood  hj  Jud&s  sold," — ^ 

that  is,  A*D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed*    In  say- 
ing that  the  sweetness  of  his  poetic  voice  drew  him . 
from  his  native  city  of  Toulouse  to  Rome,  Dante  mado ' 
the  common  mediaeval  mistake  of  confounding   the 
poet  with  the  contemporary  Toulousian  rhetorician, 
Lucius  Statius/    In  reality  he  was  bom  in  Naples  j  and 

*  LcUin  Pt>etrjf,  p.  284,  *  Purg,  zrU^aa^ 

*  Se«  Moore's  Studies  fn  JDani*,  Ist  Series,  p,  30  ff.  and  p,  243  fll 

*  Pnrg.  xii*  82  S4.  The  CnicLfliion  is  refemed  to  in  this  fonn  fn  ord« 
to  oonnect  the  treachery  of  JudAs  with  this  Teira^e  of  Av4wnce,  Th«  mA 
of  *  the  InnotNint  blocni'  was  the  crowning  example  of  tills  sin. 

^  Chaucer,  i^g,,  makes  the  same  mlsfcakQ  In  The  B&us  Q/Fame^  Ul,  330. 
373: 

The  Tholosan  that  m^te  Stace, 
That  bar  of  Thebes  up  the  nsine 
Upon  hi9  shaldres,  And  the  fame 
Also  of  crael  Achilla 
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his  retirement  from  Rome  to  his  native  city  is  perhaps 
hinted  at  in  the  statement  that  he  deserved  to  have  his 
brows  adorned  with  the  myrtle  crown,  the  suggestion 
seeming  to  be  that  he  had  not  received  hiH  deserts,^ 
*  From  hh  boyhood  he  was  victorious  in  poetic  contests, 
— many  times  at  his  native  city  Naples,  thrice  at  Alba, 
where  be  received  the  golden  crown  from  the  hand 
of  the  emperor.  But  at  the  great  Capitoline  competi- 
tion (probably  on  its  tbird  celebration  in  94  a.d,) 
Statius  failed  to  win  the  coveted  chaplet  of  oak  leaves. 
No  doubt  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  Tf^bais 
had  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  the  supreme  poet  of 
the  age,  and  when  he  cotUd  not  sustain  this  reputation 
in  the  face  of  rivals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  he 
accepted  the  judges'  verdict  as  a  sign  that  his  day  was 
past,  and  retired  to  Naples^  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
and  of  his  own  young  days.**  After  referring  to  his 
Thebaid  and  AchiUeid-^the  latter  of  which  remains  a 
fragment  owing  to  his  early  death— he  acknowledges 
lib  debt  to  the  Mnaid,  'the  divine  flame*  which  had 
kindled  more  than  a  thousand  i:K3ets.  With  warmest 
gratitode  he  admits  that  without  it  his  fame  would 
not  have  balanced  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  and  declares 
that  to  have  lived  on  earth  while  Virgil  was  alive  he 
would  endure  another  year  of  exile  from  Paradise* 
Wliereupon  there  follows  a  merry  little  bit  of  by-play 
which  shows  that  human  nature  is  not  greatly  changed 
in  the  world  of  shades.  Virgil  gives  Dante  a  look 
which  ■  by  silence  said  **  Be  silent" ' ;  but  Dante,  being  a 
poor  dissembler,  cannot  restrain  a  momentary  *  flash  of 
laughter**  Statins  asks  what  it  means»  evidently  un- 
oertain  whether  the  joke  is  not  at  his  expense.  Dante 
I  no  option  but  to  explain  the  true  reason : 

*Thij9  mn\  who  guldens  on  high  these  ejros  of  mirie^ 
Is  Umt  Virgmmip  temi  whom  thou  dtdst  draw 
Power  to  8i0g  of  mim  and  of  thi*  gods.*' 

What   follows   is  not  eemy   to  nnderstand«     Statius 
•loop«   to    embraee  Virgil's    feet^    but   is   forbidden : 


>  AH.  'SUiiua,*  Bfiei^  BriL^^tB^^^^ 
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'  Brother,  do  not  so,  for  thou  art  a  shade  and  a  shade 
thouseest*;  and  he,  rising,  apologizes  for  his  folly;  it 
was  the  very  warmth  of  his  love  that  made  him  forget 
their  *  emptiness/  and  deal  with  shades  as  with  *  solid 
things/  The  difficulty  is  that  Virgil  allowed  Sordello 
to  embrace  him  twice,  and  once  at  least  returned  his 
embraca*  The  solution  of  the  apparent  inconsistency 
ean  scarcely  lie  in  the  mere  fact  that  Statins  is  a  shade, 
for  this  is  equally  true  of  Sordello.  One  ventures  to 
suggest  that  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  moral  dis- 
cipline through  which  the  Pilgrims  have  passed  in  the 
interval.  It  was  in  admiration  of  his  poetic  gemus 
that  Statins  stooped  at  Virgil's  feet ;  but  since  the  time 
when  SordeUo  offered  the  same  homage,  Virgil  has 
passed  through  the  Terrace  of  Pride  and  has  there 
learned  the  *  emptiness  * — vanitate — of  poetic  fame,  the 
'vainglory  of  the  human  powers/*  It  is  not  merely  as 
men  they  have  become  shades  \  even  as  poets  the  other 
world  has  changed  them  into  insubstantial  things. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  Virgil  gave  Dante  the 
sign  of  silence,— in  his  new  humility  he  was  content  to 
remain  unknown.  On  earth,  indeed,  *poet'  may  be, 
as  Statins  says,  'the  name  which  most  endures  and 
honours  most*;  but  in  the  world  of  eternal  reahtiee 
it  has  become  a  shadow^  Whether  this  solution  is 
accepted  or  not,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
Dante  was  guilty  of  an  oversight.  He  simply  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  what  is  here  forbidden  to  Statius 
was  allowed  to  Sordello;  and  the  most  natural  thing 
is  to  suppose  that  the  contrast  is  intentional^  and  is 
meant  to  convey  some  definite  piece  of  moral 
symbolism.' 

It  is  somewhere  about  this  point  that  the  three 
Pilgrims  must  have  met  the  Angel  of  the  Terrace, 
although,  strange  to  say^  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
encounter  until  it  is  past,  nor  is  there  any  description 
of  the  Angel,  as  on  most  of  the  other  Cornices.    Dante 

»  PuTff,  Tl.  75;  Til-  ISw  >  PuTff,  A  8S-10a 

^  GB.8elU  (Canto  ii.  76-84)  Is  not  tn  point,  sliice  it  la  ftZL  ftfetfimpt  of  oae 
itill  in  the  hmh  to  ombmc£  &  bodUe&a  ahode. 
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not  to  haye  seen  him  at  all;  he  was  eonecioua 
only  of  hk  turning  them  into  the  passage  which  led  up 
to  the  Sixth  Terrace,  and  of  his  erasing  the  fifth  P  from 
his  hrow.  This  cannot  be  accidental,  and  the  reason 
aeeiiis  to  depend  on  what  the  Angel  represents.  From 
the  Beatitude  with  which  he  greets  the  trayellers,  we 
may  assume  that  he  is  the  Angel  of  Justice : 


And  those  who  have  to  jtietice  their  desire 
He  had  said  to  us  are  Beati,  and  hia  words 
With  sUiujtti  without  the  rest,  set  this  fortht^ 


I 


In  the  Volgate  the  full  Beatitude  is :  ^Beatiqut  emtrtunt 
el  mliunt  justitiam'   *  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  *  or  justice.    Dante  breaks 
this  up  into  two  Beatitudes— the  thirst  for  justice  relat- 
ing to  this  Terrace  of  Avarice,  and  the  hunger  to  the 
Terrace  of  Gluttony  immediately  above.   The  Beatitude 
here,  therefore,  is,  'Blessed  are  they  who  thirst  for 
justice' — the  thirst  for  justice  etanding  in  opposition 
to  the  thirst  for  gold.     The  Angel*  then*  represents 
Justice;  and  Justice  is  defined  by  Aquinas  as  'a  habit, 
^srhereby  with  a  standing  and  abiding  will  one  gives 
every  one  his  due.'    Properly  npoaking,  however*  Justice 
«k8  thus  defined  is  not  the  exact  opposite  of  Avarice, 
uv^hich  is  'an  immoderate  love  of  having.*    It  is  quite 
^conceivable  that  a  mim  may  be  strictly  just  in  the  pay- 
laent  of  his  legal  debts,  and  yet  be  a  slave  to  the  love 
€3f  money,  nay,  may  even  pursue  honesty  as  the  best 
policy,  the  surest,  safest  mode  of  gratifying  that  love. 
Hanee  Aquinas  sees  that  something  over  and  above 
jostiee  is  necessary  to  moderate  the  '  interior  affections' 
in  relation  to  riches;  and  this  something  is  liberality. 
For  this  reason  when  he  discusses  avarice  and  prodi- 
gal ty,  it  is  as  vices  opposed  not  to  justice  but  to  liberaEty, 
though  he  admits  that  there  is  an  intimate  agreement 
between  the  two/    It  comes  nearer  Dante*a  pui^pose, 

'  Purg,  iJtlL  4^0;  MatL  v.  G. 

*  Sum  ma,  Il-IL  q,  WilL  &,  1;  cxviu  5;  cxvuu  3,  *  Liberality/  says 
A<tctinj&s,  *  is  not  a  specie^)  of  justice :  because  Juetice  readers  to  another 
mhrni  In  hiS|  but  Mbemiity  gf  ves  him  what  is  the  giver*a  own*  Still  it  baa 
ft  q«i1a1ji  igre^moDt  with  juatLce  on  two  points :  first,  that  It  \8  io  afwther^ 
lAjttiyedako  Is;  secondly,  that  it  ia  about  exterior  things,  lOia  jostioe. 
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then,  to  say  that  the  Angel  represents  Liberality,  the 
Aristotelian  mean  between  Prodigality  and  Avarice.^ 
This  would  account  too  for  the  curiou^y  incidental  way  j 
in  which  he  is  named  by  Dante,  No  account  is  giTen 
of  the  meeting  with  him,  or  of  his  appearance.  He  is 
not  even  mentioned  until  he  has  been  left  behind. 
Liberality  is  a  modest  virtue  which  does  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  men;  it  obeys  the  command,  "Let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth/* 

With  the  wiping  away  of  the  P  of  Covetoosnesa  from 
his  brow,  Dante  tells  us  he  found  himself  '  more  light 
than  through  the  other  passes.'  He  regards  the  love  of 
money  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all  the  burdens  of  sin : 
it  keeps  its  victims  in  the  Fourth  Circle  of  the  Inferno 
rolling  great  weights  *  by  main-force  of  chest  * ;  it  holds 
tliese  penitents  prostrate  on  the  dust  to  which  their  souls^ 
cleave ;  and  some  forma  of  it,  such  as  Simony,  bury  me 
aUve  in  the  hard  rock  of  their  own  pitiless  hearts. 
None  of  the  P's  erased  from  Ms  brow  on  the  other 
Terraces— not  even  that  of  Pride— gave  him  the  aama 
sense  of  Ughtness,  of  emancipation  from  the  burden  and 
bondage  of  the  world. 

Meantime  the  conversation  between  the  two  Latm 
poets  proceeds  as  they  climb  up  the  passage  to  the 
Sixth  Cornice,*  Virgil  cannot  understand  how  a  wise 
man  like  Statius*  and  one  who  had  so  diligently  cul- 
tivated wisdom^  could  have  become  the  victim  of  aa 
low  a  vice  as  avarice,  and  begs  him  to  tell  him  how  it 
came  about  The  question  moves  Statins  to  laogbier 
for  a  moment,  and  he  then  explains  that  his  sm  had 
been  prodigality,  'the  direct  opposite*  of  avarioQ.| 
Moreoverj   it    was   Virgil    himself   who    had    taught 


though  In  i^notber  wa^r.    An^  there fof^  lihemHtj  Es  laid  down  hj  some 
to  be  a  p^t  of  justice,  as  a  virtue  annexed  to  justice  OB  its  pHmoMj^* 

'  Matt.  rL  3.  In  Sumina^  li-H*  q.  cxxxU.  a.  5*  ostenUtiott  Id  almd^ 
giving  is  condemned  hb  lacking  in  charityt  sinee  it  is  the  preferring  oi  a 
man's  own  yamglory  to  the  good  of  his  neighbour. 

^  VirgU  tellB  Statins  that  even  In  Limbo  he  had  heard  from  JuTeiiAl  d 
his  loTo  of  hini«    Juvenal  was  a  contemporary  of  Statiua  whom  he  pnifloa  i 
in  Satire  vii.    Dante  reteis  to  him  in  Conv.  iv.  IS  as  tme  who  deiuKioc»l 
*  the  docettfulne^s  of  richeSi* 
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wlmt  h©  did  not  know  before — that  prodigality 

*  Now  know  thou  ttuLt  avarice  was  parted 
Too  far  from  me,  and  this  disproportion 
Thoosanda  of  moons  have  punished* 
And  were  it  not  that  I  set  straight  my  care, 
When  I  understood  the  passage  where  thou  criest^ 
Enraged  &b  It  were  'gainst  human  nature  : 
'*By  what  dost  thou  not  sway,  O  cursed,  hunger 
Of  gold,  the  appetite  of  mortal  men  ?  *'— 
At  the  rolling  I  should  feel  the  woeful  jousts* 
Then  I  perceived  the  hands  could  spread  too  wide 
Their  wings  in  spending,  and  repented  me 
Ab  well  of  that  a^  of  my  other  sins ; 
How  many  shall  rise  again  with  the  hair  shorn, 
Because  of  Ignorance,  which  from  this  sin  cuts  off 
Bepentance  during  life,  and  in  the  latest  hour  I '  * 

In  other  words,  multitudes  who  recognize  avarice  as  a 
deadly  sin,  never  suspect  that  prodigality  is  the  other 
Extreme  of  the  self -same  vice,  both  being  love  of  money 
^the  one  to  hoard,  the  other  to  spend.    The  reason  of 
this  ignorance  is,  as  Aristotle  says,  that  prodigality^ 
being  an  excess  of  gimng^  \b  akin  to  liberality,  and 
frequently  believes  itself  to  be  that  virtue.     Its  very 
open- handedness  gives  it  a  look  of  generosity  which 
conceals  its  inherent  meanness  and  evil,     vMost  pro- 
digals/ writes  Aristotle,  'not  only  give  to  the  wrong 
people,  but  take  from  the  wrong  sources,  and  are  so 
far  illiberaL    They  become  grasping  because  they  are 
eager  to  spend,  and  are  not  able  to  do  so  easily,  as  their 
means  soon  run  short ;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  get 
their  means  from  other  sources.     At  the  same  time,  as 
nobleness  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  they  are 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  in  their  taking;  for  they 
are  eager  to  give  but  do  not  care  at  all  how  they  give, 
or  how  they  get  the  means  of   giving,*^     Ignorant 

•  PuTff.  JEJdi  34-4a  *  The  wwful  jouats*  of  1.  42  r^fera  to  the  clashing 
of  Ibe  Pftkdlgias  ii«n  Misers  in  liif.  \vL  ti^m. 

*  Mhits,  iv,  3  (Wt?lid(jn).  Comp,  Von±K  tv,  27:  *  Ah  ye  ill-atiured  and 
Ul-lwrti^  who  fltiiiii>ic«r{t  widows  anil  warden,  who  Btiaich  from  tho  most 
lielptoSt  who  rob  and  e^izo  tho  rights  ot  Qthera,  and  therefrom  prepare 
Ceoait^  taafce  glf  t«  of  horses  and  arms,  rob^B  and  money,  wear  gorgeous 
»ppftrei  build  m&rrelloiis  edifices,  and  believe  yourselves  to  be  doing 
seueron^jT  1    And  what  else  is  this  than  to  take  the  cloth  from  the  altar 

1  oonrer  Iherewlth  the  robber  and  hfa  table  I*  (Wicksteed^s  Tronalation.) 
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of  this  inherent  sinfulness,  many  prodigals  liire  and  dia 
without  repentance,  and  will  therefore  rise,  says  Statios, 
*with  the  hair  shorn,'  in  reference  to  the  Italian 
proverb  which  describes  a  spendthrift  as  one  who 
*  squanders  to  his  very  hair/  In  the  Resurrection  eren 
their  bodies  will  bear  the  marks  of  their  prodigal  eareer. 
It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  sinfulness  of  Prodigality 
which  gives  the  key  to  the  sense  in  which  Statiiu 
quotes  Virgil  s  famous  apostrophe  to  *  auri  sacra  fames,' 
over  which  so  much  controversy  has  ragei  To  justify 
the  translation  given  above,  and  to  bring  out  what  we 
regard  as  the  true  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
passage  with  some  care* 

(1)  The  lines  to  which  Statius  refers  are  ^neiil^  iiL 
56,57: 

'  Quid  Qon  martaliA  pectora  cogls, 
Atiri  sacra  fames  ?  * ' 

'To  what  dost  thou  not  drive  the  hearts  of  mortals, 
accursed  hunger  of  gold?'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  *sac7'a*  means  'accursed/  and  not  'sacred/  as 
Dryden,  for  example,  translates  it.  If  ever  this  hunger 
was  accursedj  it  was  when  it  drove  to  the  crime  which 
wrung  the  cry  from  ^neas.  The  infamy  of  Polym- 
nestor,  who  murdered  young  Polydorus  his  gruest  for 
the  sake  of  his  treasure,  encircles  the  Mount  on  the 
Terrace  of  Avarice.  It  is,  therefore!  most  improbable 
that  Dante  completely  reverses  what  he  must  have 
known  perfectly  to  be  the  Virgilian  sense. 

(2)  This  decides  the  rejection  of  a  common  translation 

of  Dante's  rendering:  'Why  restrainest  thou  not,  0 

holy  hunger  of  gold,  the  desire  of  mortals?' — based 

partly  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  sacra^  and  partly 

on  his  substitution  of  the  word  reggi  for  co^is.     The 

idea  of  this  translation  is  that  the  hunger  for  gold, 

being  a  natural  buman  appetite,  is  holy,  if  held  within 

due  bounds.     If  Dante  really  thought  this  was  the 

meaning  of  Tirgirs  words,  there  are  three  ways  in 

which  we  can  account  for  it.    First,  by  sheer  ignorance; 

*  I>aa|e*s  vera  Ion,  according  to  the  Oxford  editioiu  is  as  foIloifB  ;*- 
*  Per  che  non  teg^  tn*  o  saora  fame 
Bell*  QTOt  rappetito  def  tnortallf ' 
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and  whoever  can  believe  that  Dante  did  not  under- 
staad  an  ordinarj  piece  of  Latin  like  this,  is  capable 
of  believing  anything.  It  would  certainly  constitutOi 
as  Dr.  OeL^ner  sajs,  'a  more  portentous  blunder  in 
Latintty  than  any  other  that  can  be  brought  home  to 
him.'  The  ascond  possibility  ie  more  likely— that  he 
quoted  from  memory,  and  that  his  memory  misled 
him-  There  is  a  third,  however,  which  fits  in  much 
more  naturally  with  all  we  know  of  the  working  of  his 
tnind,  namely,  that  *  Dante,  while  understanding  the 
Bense  in  which  Virgil  uttered  the  words,  considered 
himself  justified  in  supposing  that  his  writingSj  liko  the 
Scripture,  had  many  senses,  and  that  for  purposes  of 
edification  we  must  look  at  all  the  possible  meanings 
that  auy  passage  might  have  apart  from  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs/* 

(3)  On  this  suppoaitlon,  what  is  the  special  meaning 
which  he  finds  here  in  VirgU's  words,  as  a  legitimate 
extension  and  application  of  their  original  sense?  The 
answer  is  surely  to  be  sought  in  the  discovery  which 
Statius  found  in  them  of  the  sinfulness  of  prodigality* 
Ho  knew  that  the  *  accursed  hunger  of  gold  *  drove  men 
to  crime  by  means  of  avarice  i  but  he  did  not  know  that 
the  same  evil  hunger  swayed  the  appetite  of  men 
equally  by  means  of  py^odigaUty.  It  came  on  him  as  a 
stidden  revelation  that  this  hunger  of  gold  can  approach 
by  the  most  opposite  avenues,  can  rule  over  us  through 
the  most  diverse  passions.  To  paraphrase  the  passage 
as  given  by  Dante :  '  By  means  of  what  art  thou  not 
able  to  rule  human  hearts?  Thou  canst  do  it  by 
avarice,  the  passion  for  hoarding  -,  not  less  canst  thou  do 
(t  by  its  opposite^  prodigalityj  the  passion  for  spending. 
By  what  canst  thou  not  do  it?  What  instrument  is 
there  thou  canst  not  use  to  sway  the  appetite  of  mortal 
men?*  This  interpretation  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
flowing  out  of  the  great  discovery  which  Btatius  says 
be  found  in  the  words,  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  own 
spendthrift  life.  The  intorjirt^tatiun  preferred  by  Scar^ 
ta^ni  and  others;  *  Through  what  crooked  ways^ 
)  Purgmtori0^  Temple  Clttiksics,  p.  280. 
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through  what   wickednesss    dost  thou  not  lead  a.i 
guide,  O  accursed  hunger  of  gold»  the  appetite  of  meo^ 
—is  too  vague  and  generaL    It  has  nothing  specially 
do  with  the  case  in  point :  Statins  knew  already  t; 
this  hunger  drove  the  avaricious  man  through  *  croo! 
ways'  of  wickedness;  what  ho  had  still  t<^  learn 
that  it  was  the  same  unlioly  hunger  that  gwayed 
own  prodigal  soul,* 

Virgil  now  proceeds  to  a  second  difficulty*    None  b 
Chrii^tians  can  purge  themselves  upon  this  Mounki.i:£B| 
how,  then,  wag  Statius  hero,  seeing  that  at  the  time  wlm^d 
he  sang  *  the  cruel  war  of  the  twofold  sorrow  of  Jocast^al 
in  the  Thebaid,  he  was  still  a  Pagan?     What  sun    «^ 
candles  dispelled  his  heathen  darkness,  he  asks,  eo  tl^»t 
he  set  his  sails  behind  the  Fisherman^  that  is,  St.  Peter  ? 
Tho  answer  shows  the  hopeless  entanglement  in  whicst 
the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  perdition  of  the  heatben 
involved  the  poet's  mind,  and  the  pathos  of  the  strai^ 
doom  by  which  Virgil,  able  to  'save  others,'  bb  Br* 
Moore  says,  cannot  'save  Iiimself,'     The    paesoge  ^ 
important    for    the    understanding    of    the    rolatioitf 
between  Faith  and  Reason,  Christianity  and  Paganiem: 

*  Thou  first  didst  put  me  on  the  way 
Towards  Parnasims,  in  its  caves  to  drink. 
And  then  didst  light  njc  on  the  road  to  God. 
Thou  didst  as  he  who  walketh  In  Ihe  nighU 
Who  bears  the  light  beblndt  and  halpetli  nol  himself, 

1  Th£6  interpretation  Is  based  on  Dr,  MooTe*a  reading  /Vr  the^  Instead 
of  perche ;  a  cJu^  which  Butler  accepts,  be  re^jds  &a  simplj  '  an  altersr 
Uon  of  the  texL'  Butler'a  idea  that  'Dante  understood  "sacra. fames ** 
in  a  good  sense^  equivalent  to  the  *'  holy  poverty  "  of  theolo^aiis,*  enm 
If  true,  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  of  Statius.  Dr.  Mootm  metmm 
inclined  to  regard  the  passage  as  ^a  sort  of  misquotation  bj  Dant^* 
(Studies  in  Dante,  1st  Series,  p.  186).  It  may  seeari  pre^umptnoue  to 
differ  from  so  many  Dante  iicholars  of  the  first  r&nJEt  bntcmehaBlittit 
option  I  the  meaning  must  be  sought  by  patting  one*s  sell  in  the  ^iUuoati 
Statius,  and  seeing  <^leariy  what  discovery  of  moral  truth  Virgil's  wxwda 
conveyed  to  him. 

^  PuTff,  EsLL  S5-03.  It  is  eurious  to  ilnd  Viigtl  conversant  Willi  tte 
contents  of  a  poem  written  after  his  death,  even  to  the  opening  tiivoeiii' 
tion  to  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History  (L  58).  Did  he  ieaim  of  it  from  JavMiftl, 
who  told  him  in  LLmbo  of  the  affect  ion  which  Statius  bore  him  (Ih  13*15)  f 
*■  The  twofold  sorrow  of  Jocasta  *  refers  to  her  twin  sons,  Polynicea  fttul 
Eteocles,  possibly  with  a  side  glance  at  their  Incestnons  bifth,  Thetr 
hatred  survived  death  (Inf,  julvU  51) « 
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But  maketh  wise  the  persona  after  him, 

When  thou  didst  say :  "  The  world  renews  itaelf, 

Jtaatlce  returns,  and  man's  primeval  time» 

And  a  new  ptogony  fi-om  Heaven  descends." 

Through  thee  I  poet  was,  thi-oiigh  thee  a  Cbrisilan ; 

But  that  thou  better  see  what  1  outline. 

To  fill  with  colour  I  will  stretch  the  hand. 

AJr^ady  was  the  world  in  every  part 

Pregnant  with  the  true  creed,  disseminAted 

By  the  messengers  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom ; 

And  the  word  of  thine,  touched  on  above. 

With  the  new  preachers  was  in  hamiony, 

Whence  I  to  visit  them  the  habit  took. 

They  then  came  to  seem  to  me  so  holy. 

That,  when  Domitjan  persecuted  them» 

Not  without  tears  of  mine  were  thai r  lameJits, 

And  so  long  as  in  yonder  world  I  stayed^ 

Them  I  befriended,  and  their  upright  customs 

Hade  me  hold  cheap  all  other  sects : 

And  ere  I  led  the  Greeks  unto  the  rivers 

Of  Thebes,  in  my  poem,  had  I  baptism  : 

But  through  fear  a  hidden  Christian  was  f« 

Long  time  making  a  show  of  paganism ; 

And  this  I uke warmth  made  me  the  fourth  circle 

Circle  round,  more  than  four  hundred  years,' ' 

There  in  no  record  whatever  of  the  conversion  of 
StaUue :  it  18  a  pure  invention^  for  the  purposep  appar- 
ently, of  Bhowittg  that  Christ  is  *  the  Desire  of  all 
natioiiis*^  and  that  the  natui'al  heart  grows  prophetic 
in  iU  ycAnaug  for  His  advent.  The  pa^^age  quoted  is 
the  well-known  *  CunxGDan  song  *  of  the  last  age : 

Magnus  ab  integro  seclAnmi  nascitur  ordo 
Jam  redit  ©t  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna : 
Jfim  nova  progenies  cedo  demittitur  alto, 

Th©  Fourth  Eclogue  of  the  Bucolics  from  which  these 
words  conast  haa  just  that  atmosphere  of  prophetic 
mjBtery  which  would  naturally  attract  a  miud  like 
I)ute*s.  *It  ta  atle^forical,  mygtical,  half  historical 
moA   prophetical,  ajnigniatical,   anything  in  fact  but 

>  Piif^.  m%iL  64  ^  The  cutIoub  reference  la  It  8S,  SO  to  the  date  of  bis 
baptlsin  haa  undoubtedijr  some  rae&niBg,  but  It  Is  dlfllriitt  to  my  wb&t. 
It  b  tn  the  oltitlj  ot  th<?  twelve  books  of  the  Thtbaid  that  Statlus*  brings 
ths  Qre«ilc»  to  the  riveri  of  Thcbe«if  Ismenus  and  Amopom^  *  Hia  lulce* 
'  M|l  Vemon,  *  woold  be  showD  hj  thers  being  no  rirofcs«ion 
It  or  ipmlMi  of  the  Christian  rcUglDn*  In  bis  Ihree  last  books.* 
111,7. 
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Bucolic/    From  its  title  PolHo^  the  words  quoted  aboT* 
are  thought  by  many  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  eon  o^ 
Virgirs  patron,  Asinius  FolHo,  governor  of  Nortber 
Italy.     Others  refer  them  to  the  birth  of  Marcellus,  m^^ 
of  Octavia,  the  eister  of  Augustus,  for  whose  mtl^^-^^^ 
death  Virgil  wrote  the  great  dirge  in  the  Sixth  of  th»  *^ 
^neid  (8(30-886).    *  The  main  purpose  of  the  poem»  how 
ever/  as  Professor  Sellar  says  *  lis  to  express,  in  connexioil 
with  pastoral  associations^  the  longing  of  the  world  ior^^ 
a  new  era  of  peace  and  happiness,  of  which  the  treaty 
of  Brundusium  seemed  to  hold  out  some  definite  hopes. 
,  ,  ,  The  ideas  are  derived  partly  from  Greek  repre* 
sentations  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  later  Sibylline  prophecies,  circulated  after  the 
burning  in  the  time  of  Sulla  of  the  old  Sibylline  bookSi 
and  possibly  tinged  with  Jewish  ideaB/  *    It  is  for  this 
reason,  apparently,  that  the  poem  rose  naturally  to 
Dante's  mind  as  he  drew  near  the  Earthly  Paradiiaa 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
poets'  dreams  of  the  Golden  Age.'    The  words  to  which 
Dante  refers  were  too  alluring  and  BUggestive  to  be 
passed  over  by  the  Christian  Church.     Its  apologists 
seized  on  them  eagerly  as  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  Virgil  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  *  a  spedei 
of  Pagan  Isaiah.'    '  He  was  placed  among  the  Propheto 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Zamorra,  and  invoked  as  Prophet 
of  the  Gentiles  in  Limoges  and  Rheims.    The  rubric  of 
Bouen  directed  that  on   Christmas    Day    the    priest 
should  say, — 

"Maro,  Maro,  Vatefi  GentUiam 
Da  Chrlsto  testimonium,** 

to  which  Virgilius  was  to  reply, 

'*Ecce  polo  demlssa  solo  a  ova  progenies  est,"  '* 

The  beautiful  story  of  the  Sibyl  appearing  to  Virgil*s 
patron,  the  Emperor  Augustus^  and  giving  him  a  visioo 
of  the  Virgin   and  Child,  as  she   herself    takes  her 

1  Art.  *  yirgll '  In  Ene^cl  BHL  (Tenth  Ed.> 

a  Purg,  xxvili.  130-141,    See  p.  387. 

»  FFoteamr  Tjiroll^a  L€Uin  Poetry,  p<  ISft, 
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departure  from  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  this 

Virgil ian  passage  turned  by  the  pious  imagiiiation  of 

the  Church  into  pictorial  legendary  form/     Dante*8 

chief  interest  in  the  words  18  that  they  link  together 

the  old  world  and  the  new,  forming  what  he  regarded 

as  a  natural  point  of  transition  from  Paganism  to 

Christianity. 

In  short,  Virgil  is  the  Pagan  John  the  Baptists  and, 

like  his  fellow-herald,  *the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 

baaTen  is  greater  than  he/     For  undoubtedly  Statius 

ifl  a  leaser  soul,  yet  Virgil  is  pictured  as  a  mere  servant 

walking  at  night  in  front  of  him,  and  holding  a  lamp 

behind  to  guide  his  master  s  footsteps,  while  he  himself 

remains  in  the  darkness,    Dante  must  surely  have  felt 

the  strange  anomaly  which  this  Involves.     It  is  not  as 

if  the  Christianity  of  Statius  were  of  a  high  and  noble 

quality;  on  the  contrary » it  was  lukewarm  and  cowardly. 

True,  he  befriended  the  Christians,  and  sympathized 

with  them  even  to  tears  in  their  persecutions;  but 

he  refused  to  share  their  sufferings,  and  remained  a 

•  bidden  Christian,'  *  making  a  show  of  Paganism*'    For 

this  cowardly  shrinking  from  *  witnessing  a  good  con- 

feesion,'  he  has  to  pay  by  a  penance  of  full  four  hundred 

years  on  the  Terrace  of  Sloth.^     It  is  far  from  being 

a  noble  type  of  Christian  charactar;  and  while,  indeed, 

Dante  intends  the  passage  to  show  the  superiority  of 

the  Christian  faith,  it  is  surely  more  than  questionable 

whether  it  is  really  honoured  when  a  man  such  as 

Dante  conceived  Virgil  to  be,  is  made  a  mere  servant 

to  light  a  coward  soul  to  Paradise,  only  to  be  himself 

swept  down  to  darkness  and  the  Limbo  of  Hell.  Dante's 

tears  when  he  found  hts  *  sweetest  Father'  vanished 

from  his  side,  prove  that  he  never  quite  reconciled  him- 

•alf  to  the  perdition  of  virtuous  heathen :  as  a  faithful 

son  of  the  Church  he  might  accept  it,  but  he  felt  that 

it  violated  some  instinct  of  both  love  and  justice  in  the 

human  heart.* 

'  Sm  Mis.  JftmeMm'e  J>gtnd!ff  #/  ih^  Ifculofma,  p^  Wt, 

*  War  Ihtt  Importaiicis  of  ooafeaBlon  in  ScssiptuTOp  «e«  MatL  x«  3S^  SS; 

>  Aeeooilag  ho  PvoleM^or  Earle,  iki»  caavenlaa  of  Statlafi  *  w&t  not  ft 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Statins  spent  aboti^a 
one-fourth  of  the  twelve  centuriea  or  so  that  bad  ehpso    m 
smce  his  death  in  a.d.  96,     If  we  add  this  nnmber  t-^^ 
the  400  years  on  the  Terrace  of  Sloth,  and  the  500  oz^^ 
that  of  Avarice/  we  have  996,  leaving  304  to  make  u  ^jgl 
1300,  the  ideal  date  of  the  poem.  It  is  generally  assume 
that  those  three  centuries  were  spent   in  Ante-Pu«r— - 
gatory;  but  the  question,  in  what  part,  is  not  eftsy^^.<i 
answer.      Indeed,  the  only  possible  part  seems  to  i^m 
the  very  base   of  the  Mountain  among  the  Excoirm* 
municate.     The  three  remaining  classes  are  ruled  out:, 
for  their  period  of  detention  does  not  exceed  the  lengfcli 
of  time  they  postponed  repentance  on  earth.    The  Ejc- 
communicate,  on  the  other  hand,  are  detained  thirty 
times  the  period  of  their  contumacy.     If  w©  imsgin^ 
that  Dante  regarded  the  non-confession  of  Statias  aa  » 
species  of  self -excommunication,  the  300  years  would  be 
the  thirtyfold  detention  for  ten  years  of  eontujaaff 
against  the  Church,  The  question  is  not  important,  but 
it  is  unlike  Dante  to  leave  matters  of  either  time  or 
space  at  loose  ends ;  and  merely  to  say  that  the  three 
centuries   unaccounted    for    were    passed    in    Ante- 
Purgatory  only  creates  a  new  difficulty. 

The  remainder  of  the  ascent  is  occupied  with  eonver* 
sation  about  certain  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  and  the 
personages  who  appear  in  the  Tkehaid  and  AchiUeid  of 
Statins,       Terence,  Csecilius,  Plautus,  Varro,  Parsius, 
and  many  others,  himself  included,  says  Virgil,  are  m 
Limbo  with  Homer,  *that  Greek    whom   the    Musee 
suckled  more  than  ever  another/  where   they   hold 
discourse  of  'the  mountain  which  had  their  nurses 
always  with  itself,*     There  too  are  the  Greek  pooHv 
Euripides   and   Antiphon,   Simonides,   Agathon,   and 
many  more.   Finally,  *  the  fellow-craftsman's  sympathy  * 
makes  Virgil  tell  his  brother-poet  the  doom  of  *liis 

solitary  eaae,  but  an  example  of  Virgirs  Influence,  and  it  eertatiilj  mogt 
be  understood  to  shed  a  reOcx  light  upon  the  deetlnj  of  Tli^gtl  hims«lC 
In  other  wotda^  having  snved  others,  he  mfist  hlm^lf  bo  ii«v«d  (In* 
troduction  to  Dr.  ShadwelFs  Translation  of  the  PurgatorUK  Fmrt  n. 
pp.  Ixi-lxvii).  Agalnist  this  see  p,  Uh 
1  Purg,  %xL  07, 63  i  jodl  92,  03l    The  numbera  are  only  appfOxlmstAp 
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people/  the  women  who  moved  in  tragic  sorrow  through 
We  pages: 

•  Antigone,  Deiphyle  and  Argia, 
And  there  Ismene,  mournful  as  of  old* 
There  is  she  seen  who  pointed  out  Langia ; 
There  ia  Tlreaias'  daughter,  and  there  Thetis, 
And  Beidamia  with  her  siatera.*  ^ 

*iey  have  ceaeed  to  be  mere  draTfifdis  personm:  the 
*^pdy  of  earth  has  swept  out  into  the  greater  tragedy 
j*f  the  eternal  world ;  yet  to  Tirgils  mind  that  quiet 
^*id  where  *only  sigbe  made  tremulous  the  eternal  air ' 
'^^y  well  have  seemed  a  very  haven  of  peace  from  the 
^iJd  storms  of  human  sin  and  passion  which  beat  upon 
^l^em  here. 

The  introduction  of  StatiuB  as  a  supplementary  guide 
to  Virgil  IE  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  poem* 
Dn  Moore's  suggestion  cannot  be  far  from  Dante's 
general  purpose :  *  If  Virgil  (as  is  generally  admitted) 
repredents  Human  Reason,  and  Beatrice  Revelation  or 
Theology,  w©  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Statius  typifies 
something  intermediate ;  such  as  Human  Reason, 
generally  enlightened  by  Christianity,  but  not  specially 
instructed  or  interested  therein  j  the  cultivated  *'lay** 
mind  (not  even  the  "  pious  layman  '*)  in  an  age  that  has 
received  the  general  impress  of  Christianity;  a  mind 
by  which  it  is  accepted  and  assumed  rather  than  warmly 
embraced ;  one  that  is  unconsciously  rather  than  con- 
setously  under   its   influence.       Christianity   has,    of 

*  Pmrg*  xxU*  04414,  lamone,  dauRhterof  OedipuB,  is  still  fladdenod  by 
Uio  ammmj  ol  the  tragedies  through  which  Bhe  passed  on  earth :  '  the 
vMaotdeKth  of  her  betrothed»  the  blmdlng  of  her  father  Oedtpus  by  his 
o«ni  haad^  tba  stikide  of  her  mother  Joca^la,  the  deathn  at  each  others 
Isttnda  of  her  brothers  Etcoclea  and  Poly n  ices,  and  the  total  rutn  and 
downfyi  of  her  father's  kingdom*  (Toy n bee).  *She  who  pointed  out 
I^ngtm*  ia  Hypeipyle.  While  she  was  in  charge  of  the  soa  of  Lycttrgus, 
Kbig  ol  Nemaa,  the  eeTen  heroes  oa  their  way  to  fight  agalomt  Thebes 
leaked  lier  where  there  woiS  a  fouataln.  Leaving  the  child,  she  pointed 
ooi  to  them  the  fountain  of  Langia ;  and  on  returning  found  th«  boy  dead 
^um  Hic  hita  of  a  serpent*  Her  rescue  by  her  sons  from  the  death  to 
vrfalcil  LiyctiiigQB  doomed  her.  is  referred  to  la  Canto  ucvi.  M,  95,  *  The 
cr  of  Tires  iae*  la  Man  to,  but  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
i  aaa«itloii  here  that  she  Is  Ln  Limbo  with  the  fact  that  she  Is  in 
I  of  Dirincrs  in  the  Eighth  Circle  (In/,  xjl.  S2  ffi).  Toynbee 
I  ft  *ma  omque  laatance  of  Inaccuracy  on  Dante*s  part  in  a  matter  of 
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course,  lifted  the  minds^  the  ideas,  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  to  a  different  level,  though  they  may  not  be 
aware  of  what  precisely  they  owe  to  it*  They  breathai 
a  different  atmof^phere,  though  they  may  be  unconscioua 
of  its  ingredients,  and  unaware  of  the  degree  or  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  changed  for  the  better/*  W©  nmyj 
perhaps  make  this  view  a  little  more  definite  if  we  i 
that  Statins  represents  something  intermediate  bet^ 
Yirgil  as  Reason  and  Matelda  as  symbol  of  the  Active 
Life  ;  for,  when  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  reached,  VirgU 
and  Staitius  retire  into  the  background,  and  Matelda 
becM^mes  the  guide  to  Beatrice.  Btatius,  then,  may 
represent  a  semi-Christianized  Philosophy,  able  indeed 
to  expound  the  mystery  of  the  human  soul  in  its  relation 
to  the  natural  body  of  earth  and  the  aerial  body  of 
Purgatory,  but  not  yet  capable  of  the  positive  obedienoe 
and  service  of  the  Active  Life,  Doubtless  he  is  chosen 
for  this  intermediate  office  because  his  warm  admlrattan 
of  Virgil  made  him  an  easy  point  of  transition  from  the 
virtues  of  natural  Reason  to  that  higher  form  of  them 
represented  by  Matelda. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  light  of  some  such  view  as  this 
that  we  are  to  understand  another  difficulty,  namely, 
the  changes  in  the  order  in  which  the  three  Pilgrims 
pursue  their  journey.      This  order,  as  we  shall  see^ 
passes  through  three  changes.      In  the  first  place,  np 
to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  fire  which  bums 
away  Sensuality  on  the  last  Terrace,  Virgil  and  Statins] 
walk  in  front  and  Dante  alone  behind  (xxii*  127- 
This  indicates  partly  Dante's  great  reverence  for  theml 
as  his  masters  in  poetry,  for  he  expressly  says  he  •  i 
listening  to  their  discourse  which  gave  him  intellect  to 
sing.'     But,  since  this  same  order  seems  to  be  preserved 
afterwards  when  Statins  explains  the  genesis  of  the 
natural  and  the  Purgatorial  bodies,  it  is  obvious  tha(»l 
Dante  follows  bim  as  the  exponent  of  the  PhHosophyl 
which  forms  the  transition  from  the  natural  world  to 
the  spirituaL     When  they  enter  the  fire  which  bumi . 
out  Sensuality,  this  order  is  changed,  and  changed  m 
1  studies  in  Dani€it  ^^  Series,  p.  33. 
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deUborateljt  that  some  symbolism  is  obTiously  intended 
(xxvii*  4648)»  Virgil  goes  in  fronts  and  asks  Statius  t-o 
bring  up  the  rear,  with  Dant<5  between  the  two.  It  is 
far  from  easy  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  order; 
but  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture.  It  was  not  Dantea 
Christian  faith  which  led  him  into  the  purifying  fire, 
but  bis  reason  which  urged  him  again  and  again  to  the 
painful  discipline.  But  while  his  Christianity  cannot 
lead  him  into  the  flame,  it  can  guard  him  in  the  rear, 
and  keep  him  from  trying  to  run  away  from  the  torture. 
Once  through  the  fire,  s  third  change  takes  place^ 
When  Matelda  is  reached,  Dante  walks  in  front  and 
his  former  guides  behind  (xxviii.  82 1  146, 146),  He  has 
entered  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  Active  Life,  a 
stage  of  Christian  experience  surpassing  the  mere 
natural  Reason  of  Virgil  and  the  half-Christianized 
Philosophy  of  Statins,  In  short,  the  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  three  Pilgrims  seem  to  repre* 
sent  various  stages  through  which  Dante  passed  before 
his  Active  Life  was  fully  ChristianiEed, 

One  final  difficulty.  It  cannot  but  strike  us  as 
strange  that,  while  Reason  in  the  person  of  Virgil  is 
suffieit^nt  to  load  Dante  through  the  more  spiritual  sins 
of  Pride,  Envy,  Anger,  and  Sloth,  for  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  Avarice,  Gluttony,  Sensuality,  the  more  distinc- 
tively Christian  power,  represented  by  Statius,  is 
naees^ary.  This  plainly  implies  that  the  latter  are 
more  difficult  to  overcome,  that  Reason  requires  the 
aid  of  a  more  spiritual  strength.  If  one  may  ©on- 
jeeture  once  more,  may  the  solution  not  lie  in  the  very 
tact  that  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Sensuality  have  a 
certain  natural  basis  in  the  flesh?  They  are  sins  of 
a  natural  appetite  in  excess,  and  it  is  this  natural 
element  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  Reason  to 
control  them, — it  carries  them  easily  l>eyond  the  bounds 
of  Boason.  Hence  porhaps  Btatius  is  joined  with 
VirgiU  ^  more  spiritual  element  with  the  rational,  in 
fulfilment  of  St,  Paul's  injunction :  *  Walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  yo  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.*  ^ 

'  GiiL  V,  la 
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1.  The  Two  Trees 


It  was  aftar  ten  o'clock  wben  the  three  Pilgrims 
emerged  from  the  aecent  and  found  themselves  aa 
the  Sixth  Terrace,  where  the  souls  of  the  Gluttonous 
purged  themseWee  of  their  special  vice.  Virgil  has 
no  hesitation  about  the  direction  now:  custom  i^  his 
guide,  and  he  at  once  turns  to  the  right,  with  the 
greater  confidence  that  Statins  assented.  The  two 
great  Latin  poets  walk  in  front  discoursing  of  their 
art,  while  Dante  follows  listening  reverently  to  his 
Masters'  words.  Suddenly  *the  sweet  converse'  is 
interrupted  by  a  tree  growing  in  the  midst  of  the 
path  *  with  fruit  pleasant  and  good  to  smell ' : 

And  even  as  &  fir-tree  tapers  upward 

Prom  bough  to  bought  so  downwardly  did  tliat ; 

I  think  in  order  that  no  one  up  may  go* 

On  the  side  on  which  our  path  was  closed, 

Fell  from  the  high  rock  a  Limpid  water. 

And  spread  itself  abrtmd  upon  the  leaves* 

The  two  poets  to  the  tree  drew  near. 

And  from  within  the  foUage  a  voica 

Cried ;  *  Of  this  food  ye  sbaJl  have  scarciiy>*  ^ 

The  same  voiee  then  proclaimed  the  great  examples 
Temporance  which  f  oitu  the  '  whip  *  to  urge  on  the  |iexii- 
tents  of  this  Terrace  in  pursuit  of  that  \irtue.  The  firsts 
as  usual,  is  from  the  Virgin's  life ;  thinking  more  of  the 
honour  of  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  than  of  her  own 
mouthy  that  mouth  gained  the  power  to '  respond  *  for  men 
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— prayer  and  intercoBston  being  possible  only  to  the 
temperate.  The  heathen  pai^Uel  to  Mary  is  the  jineient 
Roman  women  who  were  content  with  water  for  their 
drink/  Then  folluWH  an  example  of  abstinenco  from 
the  Old  Tetitamentj  Daniel  who  hold  food  cheap,  and 
thereby  gained  wisdomj  for  temperance  clears  the  brain 
as  gluttony  cloga  and  blinds  it*  Tlie  Golden  Age  ia 
next  proclaimed  when  hunger  made  acoms  savoury, 
and  thirst  turned  every  brook  into  nectar.  And  finallyi 
John  the  Biiptist  is  praised^  the  herald  of  tlie  new 
Golden  Age  of  Christianity,  whose  simple  desert  food 
of  'honey  and  locusts*  made  him  glorious  and  great' 
There  is  probtibly  a  aide  glance  at  the  luxury  of  the 
city  of  Florence  of  which  he  was  the  patron  saint,  and 
a  hint  that  she  would  never  bocome  great  and  glorious 
till  ahc  gained  his  virtue  of  temperate  living. 

In  order  to  identify,  if  possiblei  this  first  tree,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  the  other  '  plant '  which  the  poets  see 

I  as  they  near  the  end  of  their  journey  on  the  Terrace, 
Dante  describes  it  thus : 


Appeared  to  me  the  boughs  laden  and  Uvlng' 
Of  another  apple-trea,  and  not  far  dbtant, 
Since  I  had  but  then  turned  thitherwards 
I  taw  people  beneath  it  raise  their  hands. 
And  cry  I  know  not  what  toward  the  leaires^ 
Like  tittle  children  eager  and  disappointed. 
Who  pray,  and  he  they  pray  to  answers  not, 
Bnt  to  nmke  their  wish  be  very  keen 
Holds  their  desire  on  high,  and  hides  it  not. 
Then  they  departed,  bm  if  undeceived ; 
And  hqw  wc  came  unto  the  gr«at  tr«e 
Which  so  many  prayers  and  tears  refiisafl: 
•  Pass  farther  onward  without  drawing  nigh  t 
The  tree  is  higher  up  of  which  Eve  ate. 
And  out  of  it  this  plant  was  raised/^ 


This  let  obviously  the  Tr©e  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
■  cuid  lEvil ;  and  the  reference  to  Eve  is  in  substaiiee  the 

*  AMOiilQg  to  Aquinas  {Summm^  ll-IL  q,  odix,  a,  4),  'sohriety  Is 
vpteliltf  faqulzed  In  young  men  and  in  women/  because  of  their  pfons- 
nait  to  eertaln  stns*  *  Hence,  according  to  Valerius  Biaxlmus,  among 
ilMi  andMit  Bomatii  wtnnen  used  net  to  drink  wine,* 

»  Dan.  U  8,  n.  a  Matt,  UL  *;  xL  U, 
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first  of  the  examples  of  Intemperanc©  which  form  the 
*  bridle'  of  this  Terrace,  It  stands  over  agaiB^t  the 
Virgin's  temperance  at  the  marriage-feastv — the  great 
world-wide  ruin  caused  by  the  indulgence  of  a  natuml 
appetite.  The  two  other  examples  show  the  danger  ol 
Intemperance  in  wine  and  in  water.  The  first  are  the 
Centaurs : 

*  Be  mindful,'  said  he,  '  of  tlie  accursed  ooes 
Formed  of  the  cloud-rack,  who,  when  ^rged. 
Fought  against  Theseus  with  their  double  breasts/  * 

The  reference  is  to  the  attempt  of  the  Centaui^  whco 
heated  with  wine  at  the  marriage  of  their  half -brother, 
Pirithons,  King  of  the  Lapithae,  to  carry  off  the  bride 
and  the  other  women.  Theseus  and  the  Lapithae 
defeated  them  after  a  severe  conflict.  They  are  the 
type  in  the  Commedia  of  violence  and  riotous  exoBBB. 
'Their  double  br^ists'  refers  to  their  twofold  form, 
half -horse,  half-man,  w^ith  a  special  allusion  in  the 
present  connection  to  the  way  in  which  drunkenness 
turns  a  man  into  a  brute ;  while  '  foraied  of  the  elond- 
rack '  relates  to  the  treacherous  passion  of  their  father 
Ixion,  of  whicb  they  were  the  fruit*  The  next  eicample 
is  from  Scripture,  and  represents  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  at  times  even  from  excess  in  water:  Gideons 
rejection  of  the  men  who  *  bowed  down  upon  their 
knees  to  drink  water '  instead  of  lapping  with  the  hand 
to  the  mouth,  when  he  went  down  against  the  Midian- 
ites.  When  the  \*ery  existence  of  one*s  country  is  in 
danger,  abstinence  even  from  things  simple  and  inno- 
cent at  other  times,  may  form  the  touchstone  of  the 
true  patriot.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  two  Trees, 
It  seems  certain  that  the  second  is  not  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  first  It  is  expressly  declared  to  hare  been  reared 
from  the  tree  of  wliich  Eve  ate  in  the  Earthly  Paradise 
above— the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Grood  and  Evil; 
and  from  its  leaves  are  proclaimed  examples  of  In- 
temperance* This  indicates  quite  clearly  its  moral 
gymbolism.    It  represents  the  habits  and  appetites  of 


Purff,  £x!y,  m  1^ 
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intemperanc©  still  remaining  in  these  penitents.  They 
know  that  this  forbidden  fruit  is  now  beyond  their 
reach  for  ever ;  they  know  too  that  it  can  onJy  mock 
and  never  satisfy ;  nevertheless  the  old  longing  wakes 
at  intenralfl  ae  they  eomo  round  to  the  Tree,  and  like 
aager  and  dinappointed  children  they  stretch  their 
hands  toward  it,  and,  when  the  fit  is  overi  depart 
a»  if  undeceived.  It  represents  the  sore  struggle 
against  their  own  intemperate  habits  with  which  all 
dninkardB  are  only  too  familiarp  and  the  periodic  recur- 
rence of  the  craving,  in  spite  of  their  own  better  judg- 
ment. This  is  why  they  are  compared  to  children* 
Aquinas  discusses  the  question  whether  intemperance 
is  a  childish  sin,  and  replies  in  the  affirmative  for  three 
reasons:  first,  appetite,  like  a  child,  has  no  regard  to 
the  order  of  reason  j  second^  like  a  child  left  to  its  own 
will,  it  grows  headstrong  and  unruly;  and  third,  it 
must  be  brought  to  reason  as  a  child  is^  by  constraint 
and  resistance*  Hence  this  Tree  holds  its  forbidden 
fruit  beyond  tho  reach  of  the  childish  cravings  and 
tears  of  the  penitents  as  the  inevitable  discipline  of 
thf^ir  unregulated  appetites,  without  which  they  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  order  of  reason.* 

It  is  natural  now  to  identify  the  other  tree  with  the 
Tree  of  Life  which  is  *  in  the  midst  of  the  garden^'  as 
this  is  'in  the  midst  of  the  way/'  It  represents  Tem- 
perance and  the  life  which  Temperance  nourishes 
G^tnmples  of  Temperance  and  it^  life-giving  issues  are 
pmdaimed  from  its  foliage.  The  water  which  fiUls 
above  upon  its  loaves  comes  probably  from  the 
'river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out 
of  tho  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.*^  As  such, 
ftaarries  a  divine  virtue  to  quicken  hunger  and  thirst 
by  the  very  seent  of  itself  and  of  the  fruit :  as  Foresa 
i_Dunati  says: 

*  iSiry.  xjtiU  131 ;  G«n,  IL  9.  1&  Art  Teiopenyice  U  ft«qiiei3tly  reprft- 
Mtitod  by  ft  teifiale  fl^tire  holdlDg  tlie  bnncb  of  &  tjre«,  &s  the  «jmbol  qI 
Hfe  Aiul  i!rultfilliios«. 

*  Rerr,  xtlL  L     Tbe  water  Is  sometlmen  regajded  as  the  overflow  of 
lAiid  Ktuid«  U)  the  larUiJj  Paradise,  bat  no  bint  of  ibia  la  aojwbera 
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*  From  tkbe  eternal  counsel 
Falls  Tirtue  Into  the  water  and  into  the  plant 
Behind  us  left,  whereby  I  grow  thus  thin* 
All  of  thjs  people  who  lamenting  sing, 
For  following  their  appetite  beyonil  measure, 
In  hunger  and  thirst  do  here  re-eanctify  themselFes, 
Desire  to  drink  and  eat  enkindles  in  us 
The  scent  that  issues  from  the  fruity  and  from  the  spraf 
That  spreads  itself  abroad  upon  the  verdure,''^ 

It  is  difficult  to  think  that  by  this  Danto  means  liteml 
hunger  and  thirst.  It  must  be  hunger  and  thirst  for 
what  the  Tree  symbolizes — Temperance,  the  power  to 
bring  the  appetite  under  due  control  of  reason.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  shape  of  the  Tree  and  the  voic!©  from 
the  foliage:  'Of  this  fruit  ye  shall  have  scarcity >* aiB 
against  this  interpret^ition :  why  should  the  desire  for 
Temperance  be  rufused?  The  reason,  however^  seems 
plain  enough*  The  shape  of  the  two  Trees,  which  is 
the  same,  is  frequently  misunderstood.  That  of  the 
first  is  thus  described : 

And  even  as  a  fir-tree  tapera  upward 

From  hough  to  bough*  so  downwardly  did  thftt ; 

I  think  in  order  that  no  one  up  may  go»^ 

In  Botticelli^s  drawings  both  Trees  are  represented 
as  growing  upside  down—^the  roots  in  the  air,  and 
the  branches  actually  offering  their  fruits  to  the  peni- 
tents, thus  rendering  meaningless  what  is  said  of 
their  inaccessibility.  In  reality  Dantea  meaning  m 
that  their  roots  are  in  the  ground,  but  that  their 
branches  grow  the  reverse  way  of  a  fir-tree's — tho 
short  weak  ones  beneath,  and  the  strong  spreading 
ones  above,  so  that  climbing  is  impossible.  This  in- 
accessibility  and  the  voice:  *0f  this  fruit  ye  shall 
have  scarcity,'  cannot  mean  that  Temperance,  which 
this  Tree  symbolizes,  is  never  to  be  theirs.  That  they 
may  win  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  their  presenee  on 
this  Terrace,  But  they  cannot  win  it  in  a  moment: 
so  long  as  the  other  Tree  of  Intemperance  has  power 
to  make  them  cry  like  children  for  forbidden  fruit,  it  is 
obvious  that  of  this  fruit,  namely  Temperance,  they 

1  Purg.  ixiii,  Gl-flg.  «  Purg.  S3dL  133-13SL 
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^  fnua£  ha^e  scarcity*  In  other  words,  the  two  Trees 
have  the  cloeeBt  moral  relation  to  one  another:  the 
icircliDg  of  the  penitents  between  the  two  represents 
the  alternate  waves  of  craving  for  the  old  gratifica- 
tioDs  and  for  that  temperance  which  would  lift  them 
above  their  power;  and  obviously  the  latter  can  be 
gained  only  in  proportion  as  the  former  shrinks-  It  ib 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  'the  Cherubim  and  the 
flamo  of  a  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 
tfao  way  of  the  tree  of  life/  are  here  absent,*  The 
penitenta  are  hindered  from  eating  of  this  Tree  of  Life 
by  nothing  but  their  own  longing  for  the  fruit  of  the 
other  Tree.  Once  that  is  conquered,  there  will  be  no 
si^reity  of  this  fruit,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Scripture :  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  God/* 

We  come  now  to  the  description  of  the  penitent  souls. 
When  Dante  heard  the  voice  speaking  out  of  the  Tree 
of  Temperance,  ho  stood  so  long  gazJng  into  the  leaves, 
like  him  'who  loses  hi^  life  after  the  little  birds,*  that 
Virgil  has  to  call  him  away  to  a  more  profitable  use 
of  hia  time*  The  censure  of  fowling  is  somewhat 
puizling^  and  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  this  sin  of 
Olattony— the  destruction  of  email  birds,  such  as  larks 
and  nightingales,  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  gour- 
mands In  medisDval  religious  paintings  falconry  ia 
Vigarded  as  a  losing  of  life,  a  nobleman  with  a  hawk 
OD  hand  being  introduced  as  one  type  of  worldliness>* 
Probably,  however,  what  Dante  is  really  censured  for 
iji  the  wasting  of  his  time  in  a  vain  curiosity  which  was 
akin  to  that  which  led  Eve  to  the  first  sin.  She,  aa  he 
Miys  afterwards,  'endured  not  to  remain  under  any 
▼rfl,'  that  is,  her  curiosity  to  know  good  and  evil  tore 
away  the  veil  with  which  her  innocence  concealed 
ihmm*  Curiosity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  intern* 
ponmce  of  the  mind,  is  held  by  Aquinas  to  be  a  vice 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante  here^  it  draws  aside 


*  Oooifniv  Ui«  hiuitliig  party  In  the  THumph  o/ikaih  of  Use  Cojiipo 
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from  soma  dnty,  and  pries  into  some  truth  beyond 
human  ken,* 

As  Dante  follows  his  guides  listeniog  to  their  dis- 
course, a  mournful  song  strikes  on  his  ears :  '  Labia 
tnea  Donmie^  rousing  joy  and  grief — a  mingled  feeling 
to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  calls  special  attention  on 
this  Terrace,  The  words  of  the  Chant  are  from  the 
Miserere^  Psalm  li  15:  'O  Lord,  open  thou  my  Iip«; 
and  my  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy  praise/  a  Psalm 
which,  as  Vernon  points  out,  *  forms  part  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Lauds  for  Tuesdays,  and  it  is  on  Easter 
Tuesday  that  the  present  scene  is  supposed  to  be  taking 
place/  The  obvious  contrast  is  between  the  mouths 
once  opened  by  themselves,  and  only  for  gluttony  and 
its  roystoring  songs,  now  opened  by  God  for  the  show- 
ing forth  of  His  praise.  This  contrast  with  their  former 
life  is  carried  out  in  several  particulars  which  it  ia  easy 
to  miss.  The  crowd  of  penitents  who  now  overtake 
the  three  poets  are  compared  to  a  procession  of 
*  thoughtful  pilgrinis' — thoughtfulness  being  one  of  the 
last  things  you  expect  of  men  whose  minds,  as  Spenser 
says,  were  once  drowned  in  meat  and  drink.  In  con- 
trast to  their  old  laziness,  they  are  now  so  eager  and 
alert  that  they  content  themselves  with  a  glance  at 
the  strangers  over  their  shoulders,  and  pass  on  rapidly 
without  a  pause.  Finally,  they  are  *  silent  and  devout*' 
in  contrast  to  their  former  much  talking  and  buffoonerfft 
that  immoderation  in  word  and  action  which  Aquinas 
names  among  the  five  'daughters  of  gluttony/^     In 

»  Summot  n-ih  q,  clxviL  a,  1 ;  Gtn,  UL  6 ;  Purg,  ulx*  W,  m.  Aqoiatt 
regards  atudiausnesa  as  *&  potential  part  of  teinpe?miic&,''  Btnoe  Ui« 
natural  deair«  for  knowledge  must  be  restramed  bo  as  not  to  pasb  fiiT«»^ 
ti^tion  beyond  the  Ixiund^  of  niodemtton.  *■  Curiosity  *  ta  «JI  inonUiiAStt 
appetite  for  knowledge.,  which  ina;  abow  itaelf  Ia  fcHir  ways :  (1)  bf  wltli- 
drawing  ti^  from  duty ;  (2)  by  e^ekteg  knowledge  from  aa  imUwfal 
soor^e ;  (3)  by  neglecting  the  due  end*  which  is  the  knowledge  of  God; 
(4)  by  reaching  Into  things  too  high  for  ua.  Compare  Eaphaeri  w&mliig 
to  Adam  {Par.  Lc«t,  tU.  126^130) ; 

'  But  Knowledge  is  as  f oodL,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mmd  may  well  contain ; 
Oppressed  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  tum^ 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind,* 
*  According  to  Aquinas  the  species  of  gluttony  an  ^dlstfngtilaliM 
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these  various  directions  they  are  unlearning  the  evil 
bahits  which  their  intemperance  baB  bred  in  them. 

Dante  is  startled  by  the  fearful  emaciation  of  the 
trowd.  It  is  a  procesBion  of  skeletons,  as  if  the  famine- 
worn  *  people  who  lost  Jertisalem'  were  marching  paat,^ 


Their  eye-socketa  fleemed  rmgB  without  tho  gems ; 
He  who  in  the  face  of  mac  reads  ofno 
Might  platntf  there  have  recDgubeed  the  fn,^ 


H^he  allusion  is  to  a  fancy  of  medieeval  theologians 
r    that  God  had  written  the  words  Homo  Dei  on  the 

*  human  face  divine,*  in  token  that  man  is  created  in 
His  imago,  in  some  such  fashion  as  this:  ^J.  Long- 
fellow gives  the  following  extract  from  a  sermon  by 
Brother  Berthold,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Regensburg, 
in  the  thirteenth  century:  *Tho  two  eyes  are  two  o's. 
The  k  IB  properly  no  letter ;  it  only  helps  the  others ; 
^o  that  homo  with  an  h  means  Man*  Likewise  the 
brows  arched  above  and  the  nose  down  between  them 
are  an  tn,  beautiful  with  three  strokes.  So  is  the  ear  a 
<i,  beautifully  rounded  and  ornamented.  So  are  the 
nostrils  boautifuUy  formed  like  a  Greek  c,  beautifully 
rounded  and  ornamented.  So  is  the  mouth  an  t,  beauti- 
fully adorned  and  ornamented.  Now  behold,  ye  good 
Chri^ian  people,  how  skilfully  ho  has  adorned  you  with 
these  six  letters,  to  show  that  ye  are  his  own,  and  that 
bo  haa  created  you !  Now  read  me  an  o  and  an  fn  and 
asotlier  o  together ;  that  spells  homo.  Then  read  me  a  d 
and  an  e  and  an  t  together ;  that  spells  dei.  Homa  dei^ 
T?  *i  of  Gixl,  man  of  God  I*  If  Dante  is  thinking  of 
ihL^  part  jcuhir  fancy,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  sin  of 
gluttony  has  terribly  marred  the  Divine  image:  only 
the  m  b  visible,  and  it  wiU  be  long  before  the  likeness 

■coordliiff  to  the#G  Ave  eondltlonit :  too  ^oon,  too  expoiyilveir,  too  mucli, 
loo  cagerijr,  too  dalnUIy';  imd  the  flvo  'dAogfalem  of  gtnUonj'  are: 

*  Inept  mirth,  tnifroanQry^  nnfllniiaiiTOHj  much  talking,  And  dulneett  of 
mind  fur  liiUil!v<ftiiia  tbliiia^*  (i»KwtiiiO»  H4i,  q,  CRlvill.  «,  4,  0). 

^  Two  «xjimptea  of  tbt?  horton  of  fftmtne  Jirv  g!  v«n  :  KrxntcthoD  who  for 
niiclnir  down  i^itvH  unimKt  to  Ccms  wm  r«doc«d  to  eatLog  hla  own  Hmh 
(OvfaU  M^iaw^  vllL  T:^  fi.),  ftod  a  J«w«at  cftUod  HA17,  who  during  the 
iliii  ot  JOTtttAltm  hy  Tttos  devoured  hvr  own  ehUd  (JoeephuHt  Wars  of 
thgJmem,^U^    Pmrg,SMM.»m, 

'  Purg.  XXUt  Sl<33. 
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is  restored.  To  add  to  the  horroFt  the  fasting  has  prf> 
duced  a  scaly  eruption  on  the  skin^  which  greatly  in- 
creases  the  di^guremetiL  Dante  is  amazed  to  think 
that  the  mere  scent  of  fruit  and  of  water  could,  by 
the  craving  it  begets,  produce  sudi  an  extremity  of 
emaciation. 

His  wonder  is  cut  short  by  one  of  the  eouls  fixing  hia 
cavernous  eyes  upon  him  with  the  cry:  'What  grace 
to  me  is  thisP'^and  begging  him  not  to  turn  awayJ 
from  his  scurf-disfigured  face  without  giving  hira^ 
news  of  himself  and  his  eompamons.  But  for  the 
voicoi  Dante  would  never  have  recognised  in  that 
deformed  countenance  his  old  friend,  Forese  Doaatj|i 
kinsman  of  his  wife  Gemma,  and  brother  of  that  ^ 
Donati  to  whom  the  poet  owed  his  banishment  firom 
Florence.  In  reply,  Dante  begs  him  in  6od*s  name  t&j 
teU  him  first  ^  what  strips  him  so*j  whereupon 
gives  the  explanation  which  we  have  already  examined, 
namely  that  the  scent  of  the  water  and  fruit  of  the 
first  Tree  have  a  divinely-given  power  to  quicken  the 
desire  to  eat  and  drink»  and  that  by  hunger  and  thir 
the  whole  crowd  of  penitents  *re-sancti^  themselves,* 
Ho  adds  that  they  suffer  a  periodical  renewal  of  the 
pain,  evidently  in  the  regular  return  of  appetite  or  &im^ 
of  craving : 

*  And  not  one  time  alone,  in  circling  round 
ThiM  course,  our  pain  renews  itself ; 
I  say  pain,  and  I  ought  to  »aj  solace; 
For  that  will  doth  lead  us  to  the  Ttee, 
Which  led  Christ  joyfully  to  say  "Eli,^ 
When  with  His  veins  He  set  us  tree.*  * 

We  have  in  these  lines  the  fundamental  idea  of  Pur^ 
gatorial  pain,  in  that  absolute  acceptance  of  it  as  tfas. 
will  of  God  which  turns  it  into  positive  conafort — ^Ibo 
idea  which  Newman  works  out  so  wonderfully  in  hia 
Dream  of  Ger<mtms.    To  show  the  perfection  wi^  which 
their  wiUa  accept  the  purifying  pam^  Foreee  does  not 
hesitate  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  pemtenta  and  I 
Christ  at  the  darkest  moment  of  His  Passion.    The  cry,  j 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  in 
I  Purg*  xxUL  70-?^ 
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^te  of  its  apparent  desolation,  had  a  central  heart  of 
aecret  joy.  The  mere  fact  that  He  waB  able  even  then 
to  stiy  ■  Eli/  *my  God/  was  to  Danto*^  mind  the  sign  and 
proof  of  the  joyful  8urrender  of  the  inner  will  even  to 
that  awful  pain.  It  was  by  this  joyful  will^  which  not 
6T6ii  the  forsaking  of  God  could  cause  to  faltor,  that 
Ho  was  able  to  set  ns  f i*oe  by  His  blood  t  had  it  fiilt^^rad 
the  Atonement  would  have  failed.  It  is  by  the  porfoct 
onion  of  their  wills  with  His  in  joyful  surrender  to 
sobering  for  sin,  that  the  freedom  which  He  bonght 
for  the  penitents  becomes  their  own*  and  18  wrought 
into  the  substance  of  their  souls. 

Dante  is  greatly  surprised  to  find  Forese  so  high  up 
as  this  Terrace*  He  had  died  on  July  28, 1296,  not  quite 
five  ye&rs  before  ;  and  his  *  power  to  sin  more  *  had  come 
to  an  end— that  is,  hia  last  illness  had  probably  made 
thm  sin  of  gluttooy  a  pbysieal  impossibility — before  his 
Mol  turned  to  God  in  penitence.  According  to  the  law 
of  Purgatory,  he  ought  to  be  still  on  the  Mountain  s 
base  below,  *  where  time  by  time  is  restored,'  detained  as 
mftoy  years  as  bis  repentance  was  postponed.  Forese 
replies  that  he  owes  this  grace  to  his  widow» '  la  Nella 
mia*'  Her  tears  and  prayers  drew  him  from  Ante- 
Purgatory  and  freed  him  from  the  other  circles,  and 
lad  him  to  drink  thus  early '  the  sweet  wormwood  of 
the  torments/  The  eulogy  pronounced  on  Forese'a 
widow  is  in  striking  contrast  to  his  treatment  of  her 
during  life,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  extremely  coarse 
•oiuiet  in  which  Dante  deseribes  it,  *  The  present  pas- 
wmgQ  may  have  been  intended  by  the  poet  to  atone  in 
m  measure  for  that  poem,  and  to  offer  the  widow  some 
ecmsolation  by  representing  Forese,  in  his  new  condition, 
Bm  one  of  the  tenderest  of  husbands/  ^  He  certainly 
atone«  for  past  neglect  His  madow  is  the  one  good 
woman  left  in  Florence*  It  is  her  very  loneliness  in 
good  works  which  gave  her  prayers  their  special  power 
with  God ;  her  virtue  is  more  precious  in  His  eyes,  b<5- 
eauM  maintained  in  face  of  universal  profligacy.^  Then 

^  Prnwiffaioria  (Temple  ClaMkt),  p.  204. 

*  Jast  ee*  eoafeneij,  11  It  i«g»rdeil  m  oa  efgrevay  on  a(  Eve'i  «l&  UiaI 
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follows  a  stern  denunciation  of  tho  shamelessness  of 
the  Florentine  women,  which  reminds  us  of  a  well* 
known  passage  in  Isaiah  (iiip  16-24).  They  surpass  the 
women  of  Barbagia  in  Sardinia,  notorious  for  their 
immorality ;  and  did  ever  harbarian  or  Saracen  women 
require^  as  they  do^  interdicts  from  the  pulpit '  to  make 
them  go  covered*?  The  reference  is  uncertain,  ae  it 
Beems  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  sumptuary  laws 
were  paesed  about  the  time  of  which  Dante  speaks.' 
The  luxury  of  the  Florentine  women,  however,  w&i 
notorious ;  and  the  subject  is  introduced  bare  because 
it  is  akin  to  the  sin  of  thie  Terrace :  immoderation  in 
food,  in  drink,  and  in  dress  not  infrequently  go  together, 
Aquinas  discusses  the  question  *  whether  indulgence  of 
the  love  of  dress  is  a  mortal  sin  in  women ';  and  repUet 
that  *  if  they  dress  themselves  with  this  express  purpose, 
that  people  may  fall  in  love  with  them,  they  sin  mort- 
ally :  but  if  it  is  done  out  of  thoughtlessness,  or  vanity 
and  love  of  display,  it  is  not  always  a  mortal  sin,  but 
venial  sometimes*'  ^  Forese  foretells  that  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  will  fall  on  these  shameless  women  ere  the 
child  now  soothed  with  luUaby  shall  have  bearded 
cheeks.  This  is  usually  taken  as  a  general  prophecy 
of  the  various  calamities  which  befell  Florence  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  1300,  but  the  reference 
is  probably  much  more  specific*  If  we  suppose  that 
the  passage  was  written  sometime  between  1310  and 
1313,  when  the  exile*s  hopes  of  Henry  viu  ran  high,  the 
vengeance  here  may  be  identical  with  that  which  he 
predicted  in  his  famous  Letter  to  the  Florentines, 
written  in  1311,  in  which  he  'breathed  forth  threaten* 
ings  and  slaughter/  The  words  with  which  Forese 
introduced  his  prophecy:  'For,  if  my  foresight  here 

It  was  committed  when  she  was  ftlone,  without  compsnioo  to  ^ugg^il  H 
(Canto  xsix.  "My  See  p,  ai)9*  There  la  no  reaaon  to  suppose,  as  som<  do, 
that  Dante  is  costing  litiy  reflection  upon  his  own  wife, 

*  Napier,  however,  in  his  Flarentim  Hi^my  (L  41>1),  wriUng  of  tlli 
period  1300-1307»  Biiys :  "^Sumptuiiry  laws  against  the  vanity  of  womea 
were  renewed;  nochaplets  or  crowns  of  gold  or  silver  nor  ntiyjewols 
cou!d  be  longer  worn^  and  fatbeim,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  tnada 
answerable  for  aU  female  trauBgresslons  of  this  vain  and  ^'^nial  aatatis.* 

'  Sumrna^  it*U.  q.  cbtix.  a»  2, 


deoeiTe  me  not,'  are  echoed  in  the  Letter :  *  And— if  my 
presaging  mind  be  not  deceived,  as  it  announeeth  that 

I  which  it  hath  learned  from  truth-telUng  signs,  and 
arguments  that  may  not  he  gainsaid, — your  city,  worn 
out  with  long-drawn  sufferings,  shall  ho  given  at  last 

i  into  the  hands  of  the  aliens,  the  greatest  part  of  you 
scattered  in  death  and  captivity,  while  the  few  that  are 
left  to  endure  their  exile  shall  look  on  and  weep/^ 

■  This  date  would  give  a  definite  meaning  to  the  still 
beardless  eheeks  of  those  who  were  but  infanta  a  dozen 
years  before. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  of  considerable  difficulty, 
IB  which  the  poet  phiinly  makes  confession  of  some 
evil  of  hijs  past  life  in  which  Fnrese  and  he  were  partners. 
Seeing  that  Dauto  *%^oiled  the  sun'  from  him,  Foreso 
begs  him  to  *  hide  Iiimself  no  more,'  that  is,  to  infonn 

I     him  how  he  came  to  be  there  wliile  still  in  the  flesh. 
In  reply  Dante  reminds  him  of  some  evil  of  the  past 
which  thoy  shared  together,  and  explains  that  Virgil 
had  rescued  him  from  that  sinful  life  when  the  moon 
I      was  full  the  other  day,  hiid  led  him  so  far  up  the  Mount, 
I      and  would  continue  to  guide  him  until  ho  reached  the 
K     presence  of  Beatrice-^     The  interest  gathers  round  the 

■  iiliftil  passage  in  the  past : 

^^^b  '  If  thou  briug  back  to  mind 

^^H  What  thou  with  me  hnat  beeo  and  I  with  thee, 

^^^1  The  present  memory  wlU  be  grievoua  stUL*  * 

The  meaning  is  much  disputed*  From  the  Terraee  we 
might  uifer  that  it  is  a  confession  of  riotous  foivsting  in 
whith  the  two  wore  boon-companions.  Vomon  eiiUs 
this  a  '  purely  uninmginative  view,'  and  ref era  to  the 
tfifllimony  of  Boccaccio  and  Filippo  Villani  that  Dante 
waft  abstemious  in  his  diut.  'llio  obvious  ant^wor  is  that 
both  might  b©  true — the  change  to  temperance  might 
haT0  come  just  about  this  time,  as,  indeed,  Dante  here 
«qf8  it  did.    The  prolmbility,  however,  is  that  I  he  refer- 

^  J^.  rt.  4  (Wicksteed's  TnnsUtton). 

^  It  hui  been  pointed  out  that  thb  Li  tfaft  cmtf  tliae  DttOte  vpeoks  of 
B«atHoe  bj  nftme  to  any  or  the  souls  on  the  Mcmtit— |>rohftbl7  bftcanae  liJa 
Maad  Iforaae  would  uudofistvid  the  reference. 
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ence  is  to  six  sonnets  which  passed  between  the  two, 
and  in  which  they  abuse  each  other  with  all  the  candotir 
of  friendship*  It  were  well  for  the  i-eputation  of  both 
of  them  if  the  view  which  some  take  that  the  poetn^ 
are  sparioaB  could  be  proved  true,  for  they  are  no  credit 
to  either.  Dante  calls  Foresa  a  glutton,  and  pities  tbo 
wife  who  has  so  neglectful  a  husband;  and  Foresd 
retorts  by  calling  Dant^  and  his  father  cowards*  There 
is  no  need  to  enter  further  into  the  unsavoury  quarrel 
especially  as  Dante  recalls  it  in  this  passage  only  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  it.  Death  had  washed  away  aU 
bitterness ;  the  dead  face  of  his  friend,  ho  says,  had  made 
him  weep ;  and  now,  in  the  light  of  a  world  nearer  Crod* 
they  both  see  and  confess  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  wounds 
they  once  inflicted  on  each  otherp* 

DantCt  as  they  walk  on,  asks  where  Fores©  s  sister 
Ficcarda  is,  and  is  told  that  she 

*  triumphs  rejoicing 
Already  in  her  crown  on  high  Olympus.* 

Soon  Danto  meets  her  in  the  Mooni  the  lowest  of  the 
Ten  Heavens  of  Paradise,  The  Moon  in  its  perpetual 
changes  symbolizes  souls  that  have  a  certain  element 
of  inconstancy  mingled  with  their  virtue ;  and  Ptocarda 
IS  there  because  she  broke  her  vows  as  a  sister  of  8t* 
Clara.  True,  she  was  forced  to  it  by  her  brother  Corso^ 
who  carried  her  off  from  her  convent  in  order  to  have 
her  married ;  and  Dante  discusses  how  far  such  break- 
ing of  vows  is  blameworthy.  Forese  says  here  that  h© 
knows  not  which  was  greater — her  beauty  or  her  good- 
ness ;  and  when  Dante  meets  her  in  Paradise  he  finds 
that  her  goodness  has  so  transmuted  her  earthly  beauty 
with  *  he  knew  not  what  of  the  divine,'  that  ho  fail^  to 
recognise  her, — just  as^  for  the  opposite  reason,  he  failed 
to  recognize  her  brother  here.* 

>  The  Sonnets,  which  are,  as  Karl  Fadein  «ajs,  *ft  Mnd  of  t^p^t^mm 
poetxT,  especially  those  ot  nante,*  are  translate>d  hf  Eoesetti  In  lAeinlt  amd 
hU €Vre^,  pp.  243-215.  In  h ts  iMinte  (Temple  Frfmeis)  Mr.  E.  G.  Gafdner 
aajs  they  are  '  almost  certainly  authentic  * ;  bat  in  his  rei^ent  edltiiOii  ot 
Bossettrs  Early  Italian  P<}ris  (Temple  Classice),  he  omits  them,  ftpfiar- 
eoUj  fts  apocryphal  or  of  no  Importance.  It  wonld  eortalikly  be  m  rallfll 
to  beUeve  that  Dante  never  wTot«  thosa  attarlbated  to  him«  Scartai^iil^ 
bow^Yer,  accepts  them  as  genuine,  *  Par.  ilL  SI  C 
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Forese  then  points  out  several  of  the  Bhades,  other- 
wise Qnrecognizable  because  of  their  extreme  eiuaeia^ 
tion.  Not  one  gave  hini '  a  black  look '  for  iiamitig  liim, 
tbeir  willinguess  to  hi}  identified,  and  to  have  their  ein 
laid  biirej  being  eWdently  proof  of  the  genuineneas  of 
their  repentanoeu*  First  conies  Bonagiunta  of  Lucca,  the 
poet.  Beyond  him  ia  Pope  Martin  IV.,  whoRe  face  is 
0Ven  more  shrivelled^  than  the  rest,  because  he  once 
*beld  Holy  Church  within  his  arms/  HIb  papal  na^ne 
he  took  from  St  Martin  of  Tours^  of  which  he  had  been 
ti^easurer.  He  died  in  1285  of  a  surfeit,  it  is  said,  of  eels 
from  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  stewed  in  vemaceia  wine." 
Tlia  next  namo  is  Ubaldino  dalla  Pila>  of  the  noble 
Tasoan  family  of  the  Ubi^Idini:  his  brotherj  Cardinal 
Ottaviano,  is  in  the  fiery  tombe  of  the  Epicureans  in 
Uie  City  of  Dis ;  his  son  Roger,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  is 
in  the  Hell  of  Traitors,  his  head  gnawed  eternally  by 
Cotiiit  Ugolino,  whom  he  starved  to  death  i  and  he  him- 
ielf  IB  here,  usLDg  his  teeth  on  the  empty  air  for  very 
hunger*  'Boniface  who  pastured  many  peoples  with 
the  rook  *  comes  next — an  Archbishop  of  the  extensive 
dioeese  of  Ravenna,  and  whose  crosier  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  fonn  of  the  '  rook'  or  castle  at  chess.*  The 
word  'pastured*  is  probably  ironical — a  glutton  was 
more  likely  to  *  pasture  *  himself  than  his  Sock*  The  last 
to  be  named  is  a  nobleman  of  Forli,  Messer  MarchesOt 
wbow  special  vice  was  drunkenness,  and  whose  thirst 
11  even  greater  now*  As  we  glance  over  this  list,  Dante 
BOoms  to  have  chosen  these  names  expressly  because 
they  are  all  distingui?ibed  men  who  might  be  expec*ted 

1  Qmtammt  IMs  with  th&  de»irm  of  tli«  soots  In  the  lower  dmpihB  of  th« 
lateiio  id  remain  unknown— Venodioo  CaccUnlmfco,  Gnldo  of  Monte- 
isltio,  Boccft  degU  Abati,  «tc 

■  Duiie'i  woti)  Lp  ttiapunta,  ^qallted '  or  *  embroidered '»tbe  ulirfveUed 
JMtttiie^trlcfcen  Cam  resMsbUiig  &  piece  of  sewed  work, 

*  T^vJbm^  qaoCM  a  satirical  epIUpli : 

*G«adent  ajiguUlie,  quia  mortuns  htc  Jocet  Ule 
Qni  quofli  morte  reaa  excoriabat  e»it,' 
It  wss  doftng  hb  reigti  Ulai  the  SicLUAn  Veepors  occurred  (BitArch  iO, 
IWE),     Sm  For.  riU.  07.75. 

*  EftT.  H.  F.  Tosersajs  m  poAtor&l  etalTof  this  peenHar  sfajip^  Is  in  the 
pobUe  tibnaj  a!  BaTann*.  It  bad  belonged  to  the  Camiildulese  motiJci 
el  OaeM^  and  mAj  hare  been  the  croeler  of  BotiLCaoe*  though  no  facU  ar« 
known  w hlcb  connaol  it  with  bim  (foimAeft'i  Ikmii  DkL  Art  'Haireuna  }* 
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to  be  superior  to  the  low  Tice  of  gluttony  and  drunken- 
nesa ;  as  if  to  impress  on  us  that  neither  poetic  genitiab 
nor  ecclegiastical  dimity,  nor  nobility  of  hirth  can 
human  nature  from  the  most  degrading  sina  Pc 
archbishops,  poets,  noblemen — aU  are  here*  cif 
round  this  Terrace  in  the  struggle  to  conquer  one  of 
the  most  debasing  of  the  lusta  of  the  fleshy 

Then  follows  a  conversation  with  Bonagiunta  of 
ImccAt  whom  Dante  singles  out  from  the  rest  because 
of  his  evident  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  From 
his  starved  lips  he  heard  a  murmur  of  *he  knew  sol 
what  Gentucca,*  a  word  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Two  interpretations  are  suggested.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first,  getitucca  is  for  gentuceif^  the  common 
people^  almost  the  rabhla  Bonagiunta  is  then  taken 
to  be  muttering  a  protest  against  Dante*s  judgment  of 
his  native  city.  In  the  Inferno  (xxi-  37-42),  he  had  de- 
clared that  Luec4i  was  '  well  furnished '  with  barrators ; 
and  Bonagiunta  here  foretells  that  a  lady  of  the  city 
will  make  him  change  hie  ill  opinion  of  it.  The  second 
and  generally  received  view  is  that  Gentucca  is  the 
name  of  this  lady<  She  has  been  identified  'as  a 
certain  Gentucca  Morla,  wife  of  Cosciorino  Fondora  of 
Luc<^,  in  whose  will  (dated  Dec,  15, 1317)  she  is  several 
times  mentioned/  In  1300,  the  ideal  date  of  the  poem, 
she  *  did  not  yet  wear  the  wimple,'  that  is,  she  waa  still 
unmarried.  It  is  thought  that  the  reference  is  to  a  visit 
Dante  may  have  paid  to  Lucca  between  1314  and  1316, 
when  it  was  held  by  the  great  GhibeUine  captain  Ugue- 
cionedella  Faggiuola,  while  others  put  the  date  between 
1307  and  1310.'  The  question  of  Dante's  relations  with 
this  lady  has  been  much  discussed ;  but  the  only  ground 
for  suspicion  is  the  curiously  furtive  way  in  which 
Bonagiunta  mutters  her  name,  as  if  insinuating  some- 
thing doubtf  uL  This,  however,  is  too  slender  a  reascm 
for  so  grave  a  charge ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Dante 
would  contemplate  an  intrigue  years  in  the  future,  at 

*  See  Gaspary's  Barly  Itaiian  Littroiurt^  p.  ^5(Oebti&t^a  li^tuislAtion), 
Dr.  Moore  says ;  *  1  am  not  aware  of  any  definite  aUusiona  whatever  ui 
tbe  Purgmtmrio  to  eireiits  after  ISIQ,  though  tiiere  are  admlttedlj  aooM 
In  tlM  I^erm '  {Studio  3rd  Series,  p,  362  n.> 
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the  very  momeot  when  he  is  about  fxi  submit  himBelf 
to  the  fires  which  bum  away  this  deadly  sin*  All  that 
BouagiuntA  says  is  that  she  will  make  the  city  of  Lucca 
pleasant  to  him,^^  statement  which  may,  and  probably 
does  mean  nothing  more  tlian  that  she  showed  him 
a  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  he  here  wishes  to 
acknowledge.^ 

Then  follows  what  is  Tirtually  Dante's  judgment  of 
the  various  schools  of  Italian  lyric  poetry  which  had 
preceded  his  own  'dolce  stil  nuovo/  Bonagiunta  asks 
him  if  he  is  the  maker  of  ^  the  new  rhymes  beginning, 

Ladits  icho  have  inteUigtnce  of  Lov^J* 

■  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  first  Canzone  of  the  Vita 
Ntwva,  Dante  quotes  it  again  in  his  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
qtientia  (ii,  12),  and  obviously  regards  it  as  the  poem 
in  which  he  broke  away  finally  and  completely  from 
the  artifleiality  of  the  prevailing  schools.    The  passage 

I  is  of  extreme  interest  from  the  critical  point  of  view : 
And  T  to  him ;  *I  am  one  who,  when 
Love  inspires  me,  note,  and  in  that  mode 
K         Which  he  dictates  within,  go  uttering  it  In  signs*' 
H         •  O  brother,  now  I  see/  said  he^  *  the  knot 
H         Wliich  the  Notary,  and  Guittone,  and  myself 
H         Held  liack,  short  of  the  sweet  now  style  I  hear^ 
H        I  tern  well  how  yonr  pens  go  foUowing 
H         FuU  dovely  after  him  who  dictates, 
H         The  which  did  certainly  not  happen  with  ours, 
H         And  he  who  sets  himself  to  look  beyond, 
I         Sees  no  more  from  the  one  style  to  the  other  *^ 

that  10,  has  lost  all  sense  of  distinction  between  the  two, 
is  incapable  of  any  literary  judgment*^  In  this  passage 
Dante  pronouncee  his  verdict  on  two  schools  of  poetry, 
the  Sicilian  and  the  philosophical.  To  the  former 
belonged  Jaeopo  da  Lenttno  in  Sicily,  who  was  fond  of 

>  Far  thf  IMj'n  sake  mnr^  th&n  Dante's,  I  desire  to  retnet  what !  mXd 
on  thl«  sutxJect  In  my  Jbsitef  af  Si^^tUjff  p*  ^  Further  ooiuitilcTaUon 
bdiigB  mo  to  the  conoloBlon  given  above.  Bat  rmXlj  Duite  naght  to 
%m  note  earefiiJ  of  a  Itudfm  reputation  than  to  mutter  her  nmm^  \u  this 
Miflekiiu  way* 

'  Purg,  sxlv.  S£^Q&  See,  however,  Butler's  note  In  Purgai&fTf^  903  C 
Ib  wlitisli  ba  pa»plifmaee  Dante'n  worda  as  foUowa :  *  For  whoao,  mepelj 
at  bia  own  iildaaufOt  ^tm  himself  bejond  (dae«  not  follow)  Uie  dUtaiar 
IL€,  Lav«]  ha*  no  chanoa  of  arriving  at  the  new  and  Unproved  sti'le.* 
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callmg  liLmself  Hhe  Notary'  in  his  poems.  In  the  IM 
Vulgm-i  Eloqiieiiiia  (i,  12)  Danta  praises  him  for  his 
Vpoiidbed  language*;  but  the  entire  school  to  which  ho 
belonged,  instead  of  being  a  natural  and  spontaneaos 
growth  of  Sicilian  soil,  was  an  artificial  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  *  The  subject-matter  of  the  ProTen^ 
poetry/  writes  Gaapary,  'is  transferred  to  another 
language,  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the 
process  beyond  sacrifieing  much  of  its  richness.  The 
new  tongue  exercised  no  invigorating  influence.  It 
was  in  reality  nothiag  but  a  new^  dress  in  w  hich  the  old 
subject  was  clothed,  and  this  innovation  could  not 
possibly  increase  the  esthetic  value  of  the  poetry ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  still  more  unwieldy  idiom  caused  it  to 
lose  much  of  the  grace  and  elegance  it  had  originally 
possessed.  The  theme  of  the  troubadoor  poetry,  chi- 
valrous  love,  now  reappears  in  the  same  forms  that 
had  previously  served  for  its  expression/^  But  the 
conception  itself  was  a  foreign  one,  and  therefore  the 
expression  of  it  was  artiflcial  and  unreaL  The  same 
criticism  appUea  substantially  to  the  philosophical  or 
doctrinal  school  of  Italy,  to  which  Bonagiunta  of  Lncca 
and  Guittone  of  Arezzo  belonged.  The  latter,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  its  most  characteristic  representa- 
tive, Addington  Symonds  gives  him  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  make  the  attempt  'to  nationalise  the  polished 
poetry  of  the  Sicilian  Court,  and  to  strip  the  new  style 
of  its  feudal  pedantry.  It  was  his  aim,  apparently, 
dismissing  chivalrous  conventions,  to  use  the  dietlon 
and  the  f onus  of  literary  art  in  an  immediate  appeal  to 
the  Italian  people/ '  His  success  was  not  great ;  even 
after  his  conversion,  the  Provencal  forms  still  clung  to 
him^  and  rendered  his  didactic  poetry  cold,  artificial* 
unmoving.  Twice  in  the  De  Vulgari  Eloqutntia  Dante 
attacks   him    for   his   language   and    style  ;^   and   in 

1  Earlif  Jiaiian  LUerc^ure^  p,  50  (Oekner's  Tt&Dsl&tloiiX  Wot  tnyisl^ 
tions  from  Jaccpo  da  Lcutino^  Guittotae  d* Arezzo^  &Dd  Bonaglimta,  Mi 
BossetU's  DarUe  and  his  Circle^  Part  n. 

>  Smtaismince  in  Ital^^  iv,  39  (ed.  1^93}^  For  an  accoanfc  of  Gttlttoo^ 
conTersioUt  and  its  effect  on  his  poedr^f,  wm  Gaapaiy's  EaH^  liMmm 
Liieralure,  pp.  35^.  3  Bk,  1 13;  IL  «^ 
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Canto  xxvi.  124-120,  he  holds  up  his  former  fame  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  men  follow  *  rumour  more 
tiian  truth/  Over  against  both  schoale  Dante  has  no 
hesitation  in  setting  his  own  *  sweet  new  style/  Love 
wma  their  great  theme  as  well  as  his  ;  but,  whereas  with 
them  it  was  an  artificial  imitation  of  a  foreign  model 
or  the  slave  of  a  frigid  and  unreal  didacticism,  he  made 
it  the  inspiration  and  *  dictator '  of  substance  and  form 
alike.  Doubtless,  as  Professor  Norton  says, '  there  are 
Bome  among  his  earlier  poems  in  which  the  "sweet  new 
style  **  is  scarcely  heard  j  and  others,  of  a  later  period* 
in  which  the  customary  metaphysical  and  fanciful 
snbtilties  of  the  elder  poets  are  drawn  out  to  an 
liSiwonted  fineness ' ;  nevertheless  Dante  could  not  but 
b©  distinctly  conscious  that  what  raised  him  above  his 
predecessors  was  his  superior  power  of  following  the 
oatural  dictates  of  the  heart,' 

W©  now  return  to  the  conversation  with  Foreno. 
Allowing  his  fellow-penit^^nts  to  sweep  pastt  he  waits 
behind  to  ask  Dante  one  final  question,^ — ^how  long  it 
will  be  until  he  sees  him  again.  Dante's  reply  is  that  he 
eannot  tell  how  long  his  life  may  be,  but  that,  whatever 
tim  time,  it  will  exceed  his  desire^  so  evil  grows  the 
place  where  he  was  set  to  live.  Whereupon  Forese, 
who  in  thus  ignorant  of  Dantcs  death, is  able  to  foretell 
that  of  the  man  who  is  most  to  blame  for  this  ruin  of 
VlGrenee— his  own  brother,  Corso  Donati,  He  foresees 
him  in  a  few  years  dragged  at  a  beast's  tail  toward  the 
infomal  valley,  his  body  striking  on  the  ground  and 
▼Holy  disfigured.  Tillani's  account  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent* Corso  was  undoubtedly  ambitions  and  unscru- 
pulous; and  when  he  maiTied  the  daughter  of  the  groat 
Gbil>elline  leader,  Ugucciono  della  Faggiuola,  the  Flor* 
entines  not  unnatunilly  had  gruvo  suHpieions  of  his 
loyalty.  Hi;  wa>*  l*elieved  to  have  sent  for  his  father-in- 
biw  to  aid  htm  in  seizing  the  city.  Nobles  and  piMjplo 
ro«e  and  demanded  hia  death.  *He  was  first  citt*d  to 
appear,  and  then  proclamation  was  made  against  him» 
and  then  ho  was  condemned;  in  less  than  an  hour, 
»  Th4  New  Hf4  QflkinU,  i%  lUL 
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without  giving  any  longer  time  for  his  trial,  M-  Corso 
was  condemned  as  a  rebel  and  traitor  to  his  oomnioii* 
wealth*;  and  without  a  moment's  delay  magistrftt 
people,  and  executioner  set  out  for  his  house  to  carry! 
out  the  sentence.  Barricading  the  approaches  to  his 
palace,  CSorso  defended  himself  bravely  for  the  greats 
part  of  a  day;  but  when  hope  of  help  from  his  father^ 
in-law  failedj  he  was  forced  to  flee.  Certain  Catalaii 
mercenaries  captured  him  at  Rovezxano  j  and  when,  in 
order  to  escape  the  indignity  of  public  execution,  he 
flung  himself  from  his  horse,  one  of  the  foreign  soldiers 
thru8t  his  lance  through  his  throat  *He  was,*  says 
Dino  Compagni,  'a  knight  of  great  tmnd  and  name, 
gentle  of  blood  and  manners,  most  fair  of  body  even  to 
old  age,  of  a  beautiful  figure,  with  delicate  faatiu^ei^ 
and  a  white  skin ;  a  pleasing,  wise,  and  eloquent  speaker: 
and  he  always  aimed  at  great  things,  intimate  and 
companion  of  great  lords  and  noblemen,  with  a  great 
retinue  of  friends,  and  famous  throughout  all  Italy, 
An  enemy  he  was  of  the  people  and  of  the  popoLani^ 
beloved  of  the  soldiers,  full  of  malicious  thoughts,  evil 
and  cunning*'  ^  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  the 
prophecy  put  into  his  bix>ther  s  mouth  consigning  him 
to  the  Inferno  is  Dante's  customary  way  of  disposing 
of  his  enemies;  but  one  has  only  to  read  TiUanTs 
account  of  the  ambitious,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous  part 
Corso  played  in  Florentine  politics  to  be  convinced  that 
the  poet  had  ground  for  his  judgment  beyond  that  of 
personal  bitterness  against  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  exile  and  it«  attendant  miseries.* 

Shortly  after  Foresees  departure  to  overtake  his  com* 
panions,  the  three  poets  come  to  the  second  of  the  Trees, 

>  IflorenHne  Chrmiieie^  Book  ni, 

^  Sae  Chr&niel^,  tUL  40, 96.  ViUi^n!  gives  much  the  same  estitoftto  m 
Pino  Gompagni;  after  admitting  his  courage  And  eloquence^  ha  ttjB: 
*  Bttt  he  was  veiy  worldly,  and  iti  his  time  caused  mati^  consptmelM  a&d 
8CU)dat9  in  Florence  to  gain  state  and  LordahEp* ;  und  he  holds  np  his  £al« 
as  a  warn  lag  to  thos€  who  come  after.  According  to  Vaaarl,  Giotto 
p&inted  the  portraits  of  Corso  Donatl  and  @er  Bnmotta  L&tiui  along  with 
that  of  Dant^  in  the  Bargi41o  of  Florence.  Butler  suggests  that  BAnte  s 
language  here  may  bo  metnphoricaJ ;  *  The  b€sHa  wo  aid  be  the  pcqiular 
partfp  of  which  Corso  onco  thought  himself  the  head,  while  be  was  reallj 
being  dragged  on  by  tbern^  and  b^  which  he  was  ultimately  destiojed.* 
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the  meaning  of  which  has  been  alraady  dii^cussed. 
After  passing  it^  they  walked  on  more  than  a  thousand 
paees  along  the  golit^iry  way,  each  in  silent  contempla- 
tiODt  probably  of  all  they  had  seen  and  heard  upon  this 
Cornice.  Then  suddenly  a  voice  startles  them:  'What 
go  ye  pondering  thus,  ye  three  alone  ?  *  It  is  the  Angel 
of  the  Terrace,  who  points  out  to  them  the  way  up. 
When  Dante  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  him,  the  sight 
blinded  his  eyes ; 

Never  were  there  nmn  in  a  fiirnace 
Glmnos  or  meiala  eo  sbiniog  and  so  red, 

It  m  obvious  that  this  contains  some  symbolism^  but 
what,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  To  quote  passages  from 
Scripture  about  'the  colour  of  burnished  brass/  does 
not  help  us  much.^  It  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose 
to  refer  to  the  angel  that  saved  '  the  three  holy  children ' 
in  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace :  '  The  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  down  into  the  oven  together  with 
Aiarias  and  his  f ellowt^,  and  smote  the  flame  of  the  fire 
out  of  the  oven ;  and  made  the  midst  of  the  furnace  as 
it  had  been  a  moist  whistling  windi  so  that  the  fire 
touched  them  not  at  all,  neither  hurt  nor  troubled  them/' 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  this  protection  was  given  not 
for  temperance,  but  for  their  refusal  to  become  idolaters: 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  reward  of  that 
abstinence  which  they  shared  with  DauieL  On  the 
other  hand,  the  onion  of  fire  and  vnnd  is  exactly  what 
^we  have  in  this  Angel  of  Temperance,  Probably  tlie 
:  In  to  be  sought  in  the  full  mediieval  conception 
tof  this  virtue.  According  to  Aquinas,  Temperance 
both  this  Terrace  and  the  next;  and  if  we 
that  this  Angela  who  stands  between  the  two 
and  points  the  way  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  the 
ibol  of  both,  the  reference  to  the  furnace  would  be 
part  an  anticipation  of  the  fires  which  bum  away 
intemperance  on  the  next  Terrace.'     Dante  is 

'  Sang  o/lA^  ThrM  Boly  Children  (rv.  W,  S7>-ftii  apoCTTphAl  ftdditk^ti 
hi  thm  ¥iilgpte  to  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel. 

'  Smrnmrn^  tl^U*  q.  cxlL  m,  4.  Compare  the  r&feii&tiee  here  to  gliiifti  viil 
m^t&k  io  ft  fuTQAce  with  the  '  bolUng  glua  *  of  jcxvii  19. 
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bHiided  by  the  sight,  and  has  to  f^  behind  his  TeachertH 
and  follow  by  hearing  alooe :  in  other  words»  Temper* 
ance  is  a  burning  angelic  virtue,  too  bright  yet  for  Ms 
gin-weakened  eyes ;  all  be  can  do  is  to  walk  by  the 
bearing  of  the  ear,  following  the  word  of  YirgU  and 
Statius,  of  Reason  and  Christian  Philosophy*  The  red 
colour  of  the  farnace  is  probably  symbolic  of  Love: 
nothing  bums  out  the  false  love  but  the  true, — the 
earthly  and  sensual^  but  the  Divine  and  heavenly, 

AlsOj  nothing  but  this  burning,  cleansing  firo  of  tenft- 
perate  love  gives  the  true  joy  and  use  of  all  the  seoseSi 
as  Dante  indicates  in  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  syut- 
holism-  The  angelic  f urnaeet  eo  far  from  sending  forth 
a  blast  of  consuming  fire,  breathed  the  sweet  life-gi^-ing 
breeze  of  a  May  mornings  *  stealing  and  giving  odour': 

And  even  as,  herald  of  the  white  dawn« 

The  breeze  of  May  moves  and  gives  forth  fragrance. 

All  impregnate  with  the  grass  and  with  the  flowers* 

So  felt  I  a  wind  give  in  the  middle 

Of  the  brow,  and  well  felt  I  tlie  moving  of  the  pluinei^ 

Which  made  me  feel  the  w&fture  of  ambroeta,^ 

food  of  the  gods  for  that  of  gluttons.  The  mc 
ifl  plain.  The  early  rising,  the  first  bre-ath  of  a  Blaj 
morning,  the  whitening  of  the  dawn,  the  fresh  dei 
fragraGce  of  grass  and  flowers:  these  are  the  joj 
reserved  for  the  man  who  has  never  blunted  the  kc 
edge  of  his  senses  with  riotous  living*  The  glutton 
and  drunkard  after  a  night's  carouse  k  sinking  into 
insensibility  just  when  'the  wafture  of  ambrosia'  b 
stealing  forth  on  the  sweet  morning  air.  This  perfect 
joy  of  Temperance  is  given  to  Dante  in  the  fre*<h  dawn 
of  the  next  day,  when,  having  burnt  the  pa^ions  of^ 
sensuality  out  of  his  soul,  be  enters  *  the  divine  forert^ 
on  the  Mountain  top,  and  eees  Matelda  gatherinj 
flowers.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  two  *  false  images* 
of  pleasure  which  he  has  already  passed :  mere  anii 
sensuality »  symbolized  by  the  Leopard,  the  beautiful 
beast  that  met  him  at  the  outset  of  his  pilgrinLage, 
and  which  he  also  connects  with  a  sweet  spring 
I  Purg.  xxlv.  145^150. 
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marumgi  and  the  refined,  luxuri*mB  form  of  the  vico, 
represented  by  the  manifold  colours  and  odours  of  the 
grass  and  flowers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Princes  down 
below,* 

The  wind  of  the  Angels  wings  having  wafted  away 
the  sixth  P  from  Dante's  brow,  he  is  now  able  and 
worthy  to  hoar  the  Beatitude  of  Temperance :  '  Blessed 
aro  they  which  do  hunger  •  *  .  after  righteousness ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled.*    It  is  paraphrased  at  some  length : 

'  Blessed  are  tbey  wliom  so  mueli  grace 
THumtnes,  that  the  love  of  taste  makes  not 
Too  great  desire  in  their  breasts  to  stiioke, 
Hangering  at  all  times  so  far  as  is  just*'  > 

This  paraphrase  is  meant  to  bring  out  the  golden  mean 
in  food  and  drink.  In  the  Coiiviio  (iv.  17)»  Temperance 
is  deticribed  as  the  *rule  and  bridle  of  our  gluttony  and 
of  our  excessive  abstinence  in  the  things  which  pr©- 
serre  our  life/  *  Hungering  so  far  as  is  just'  means 
the  avoidance  of  too  little,  aa  well  aa  of  too  much, 
Aqiiinaa  in  his  discussion  of  Fitting  speaks  firmly 
agmiist  excessive  abstinence;  *  Right  reason  does  not 
aaiKstioii  so  great  a  diminution  of  food  as  that  the 
support  of  nature  becomes  impossible;  because  as 
Jerome  says:  **Tliore  is  no  difference  between  killing 
yoursolf  in  a  long  time  and  in  a  short:  because  he 
offers  a  holocaust  out  of  rapine,  who  immoderately 
afflicts  his  body  either  with  too  gi-oat  want  of  food 
or  with  shortness  of  sleep/*  In  like  manner  also  right 
f«MOii  does  not  make  such  a  diminution  of  food  as  to 
render  the  man  incapable  of  doing  the  work  that  is 
his  duty*  Henco  Jerome  says :  '*  A  rational  man  loses 
dignity,  when  he  prefers  either  fasting  to  charity,  or 
watching  to  have  his  wits  nljout  him."  *  On  the  other 
hmid,  Dante  rt^gardcd  even  th«!^  terrible  fasting  of  the 
penftetits  of  this  Ten  ace  us  *  hungering  so  far  as  is 

"  Sm  in/,  I  ai4JI(Leoj»rii);  Purp.  vtl.  73-81  (Vidlejr  (rf  Princeu);  Purg. 
mrriai-aB(Mateld»)M 

>  Purp.  xxir.  151.154 :  Matt.  v.  &  Ths  MeModness  of  thirH  aiU^ 
ilgbtcooMieeM  U  s^^^^  ^T  I>&tit«  lo  tbo  Tiitne  of  Jiulioe  and  liboralltjr 
In  Uie  prarwrting  1* errmce.    Soe  p.  285k 
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jusV  because  it  had  a  threefold  object,  which  Aquinas 
held  to  be  in  accordance  with  right  reason:  the  re- 
pression of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  to  Ood  in  contemplation,  and  the  making  of 
satisfaction  for  sin.^ 

1  Summa^  ii-IL  q.  czItIL  a.  L 


I 


The  three  poets  now  enter  the  stairway  that  leads 
to  the  last  of  the  Terraces.  In  his  usual  astronomic 
faehion  Dante  indicates  that  it  is  now  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  too  late  for  loitering. 
They  push  on  in  haste»  the  narrowness  of  the  pathway 
compelling  them  to  go  in  single  file,  perhaps  to  indicate 
that  repentance  is  a  solitary  road  which  each  man 
most  tread  alone.  It  is  Dante  s  custom^  however,  to 
employ  the  time  on  the  stairways  in  discussing  with 
his  Guide  some  question  connected  with  the  Terrace 
he  has  left  or  the  one  to  which  he  goes;  and  at  the 
present  moment  he  is  burning  to  ask  one  question 
anggested  by  the  emaciated  shades  whom  he  has  just 
•een: 

*  How  can  one  grow  lean 
There  where  the  need  of  nourishment  toncheth  not? ' 

The  living  skeletons  whom  he  had  left  behind  were 
bodiless  souls^  and  could  therefore  have  no  need  of 
food.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  them  to  experience 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thii-st,  and  pine  away  for 
want  of  what  they  did  not  need,  and  could  not  use?* 

The  answer  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
understand  in  the  whole  poem,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  all  its  scholastic  subtlety,  it  really 
iheds  much  light  on  the  problem^    Virgil,  in  his  char- 

>  Though  the  dia course  on  the  Purgatorial  body  is  not  spoken  on  this 
Temice,  yet  as  it  spritigB  from  the  sin  ot  Glabtony,  the  title  of  this 
^lApiler  may  be  &llowed  to  stand*  >  Purg^  xxv*  30,  21. 
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aeter  of  the  natural  Reason,  can  offer  nothing  bat 
analogies.  The  first  is  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
Meleager  *wa8  cansumed  by  the  consuming  of  a  fire- 
brand/ Seven  days  after  his  birth,  the  Fates  foretoM 
that  hie  life  would  last  so  long  as  a  brand  then  burn- 
ing in  the  fire  remained  unconsumed;  whereupon  his 
mother  Althsea  extingakhed  it  and  locked  it  m  a 
chest,  Meleager  when  he  grew  to  manhood  enraged 
her  by  slaying  her  brothers ;  and  in  revenge  she  burned 
the  brand,  and  her  son  died-  The  idea  &eeni8  t*i  he 
akin  to  the  superstition  that  an  enemy  can  be  killed 
by  the  wasting  away  of  his  waxen  effigy  before  the 
fire<^  Dante  appears  to  have  believed  that  there  exist 
mysterious  occult  forces  in  Nature  by  which  even  in- 
animate things  have  power  to  waste  away  the  human 
frame ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  Trees  had  the  same  mysterious  influence. 
The  second  analogy  is  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror : 

*  llimk  how  at  your  gliding 
Gtideth  within  the  mirror  your  own  tm&ge/ 

This  seems  to  touch  the  profounder  truth  that  th© ' 
'spiritual  body'  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  exactly  ihe 
moral  state  of  the  soul.  The  soul  of  a  glutton  grows 
emaciated  through  the  pampering  of  the  flesh ;  and  at 
death  this  spiritual  emaciation  is  reflected,  line  for  line, 
in  the  body  which  it  creates  for  itself* 

Virgil,  however,  is  aware  that  these  are  only  figures 
and  analogies,  and  therefore  refers  the  whole  matter 
to  Statins  for  its  final  solution*  Statius  must  here 
represent  the  natural  Reason  enlightened  by  Christian 
philosophy.  In  point  of  fact,  a  great  part  of  his  answer 
is,  as  Dr,  Moore  says,  *a  r^chauffi  of  Aristotle,  De  Gew, 
Ant7¥i*t  until  a  point  is  reached  where  Dante  has  to 
part  company  with  Aiistotle's  guidance,  and  to  follow 
Aqumas  and  other  Cliristian  teachers  in  expounding 
a  Creationist  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul/  St&tius 
therefore  represents  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  natural  Beason  to  that  of  Kevelatiou** 


Comp,  Inf.  j^  121-m. 


>  iS^udi««  in  Zkinltf^l^t  Series  |k& 
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The  esplanatioti  begins  with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  g^aeratioQ,  Since  man  suins  up  in  himsali^  all  the 
worlds  of  life  bene^ith  him  in  a  higher  unity,  the  em- 
bryo in  its  growth  passeis  through  three  eoul- forms. 
First  coiriea  the  i-^'geiabie  soul,  whiih  differs  from  a 
plant  in  this,  tliat  it  poaseesea  the  power  of  further 
dovelopmenL  This  further  development  carries  it  on 
to  the  animal  soulp  firBt  in  its  simplest  form»  so  '  that 
now  it  moves  and  feels  like  a  sea-fungus,*  and  then  in 
the  formation  of  the  organs  necessary  for  the  various 
animal  powers.  The  next  stage  is  the  rational  soul; 
and  Statius  warns  Dante  that  this  is  the  point  at  which 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  go  astray.  The  passage  is 
ao  important  that  it  wiU  bo  well  to  have  it  before  us : 

'  How  from  an  aaimal  It  becomt^th  human 
Thou  0e<sflt  not  yet ;  this  is  auch  a  point 
That  one  more  wise  than  thou  it  once  made  err* 
8o  that  by  his  teaching  he  made  separate 
FVom  the  soul  the  pOBSible  intellect^ 
Beci^tise  by  it  he  saw  no  organ  taken  up. 
Open  thf  breast  unto  the  eoming  truth. 
And  know  that  ao  »oon  as  in  the  embryo 
The  articulation  of  the  brain  is  perfect. 
The  First  Mover  turns  himself  to  it,  with  joy 
OTer  BO  great  an  art  of  nature,  and  doth  breathe 
A  spirit  new  with  power  all  replete. 
Which  whatso  it  finds  active  there  draws 
Into  its  own  substance,  and  makes  itself  one  iouli 
That  lives,  and  feels,  and  itself  within  itself  turns  back/* 

The  wiser  man  than  Daiito  who  folj  int-o  error  on  this 
subject  is  gcuoi-ally  believed  to  be  Averro^»  though 
dome  thmk  Aiistotle  is  meant..  *  On  many  grounds/  as 
Dr,  Moore  says,  ^th©  former  Beem^  more  probable  .  .  , 
partly  hecauee  even  if  Dante  were  conscious  that 
Art**t4jtle  himself  fell  into  this  error,  he  would  be  mora 
likely  to  keep  this  in  the  backgronndi  ©specially  wtieti 
ho  had  a  scapegoat  ready  to  hand  in  the  person  at 

^  Purp,  TMr*ttl*lB*  Compare  AqulnaiCi  Contra  Gmi.  Book  u.  chapi^  l^ixvlU- 
Ixxxix. :  ■The  ¥C|^Utfve  aoul,  therefore,  whi<ih  U  flxvt  la  the  emhrfOi, 
whtl#  U  llvoM  the  life  of  a  pli&nt,  U  dentK»y«d,  and  thtum  tuceeeda  a  mora 
pcrtat  mmh  whieb  la  at  onee  nutrient  and  sent  lent,  and  for  that  tlma 
tfai  tniinyo  lJT«i  the  life  of  an  animal :  apon  the  destrucUofi  of  Uiivthare 
—eeaadi  the  ratk^nal  rouI,  infuaed  from  without'— <,e.  bj  God  dlnset 
(iMtor  Bldah^'s  0/  aod  and  MU  Crmtmrm  P*  100^ 
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Averroes/  Still  more  decisive  for  this  view  is  thef^^**^ 
that  Aquhias,  whom  Dante  here  follows  closely*  h^^*^ 
written  a  special  treatise  in  refutation  of  the  teachic^^ 
of  the  great  Arabian  sceptic  on  tliis  very  subject  T^^^^ 
difficulty  gathers  round  the  words  *  possible  intelfec=^=^^' 
Following  Aristotle  (Be  Am  ujl  iv.  3),  scholastic  phil  ^^ 
sophy  drew  a  distinction  between  the  *  possible  inteiec^^^ 
and  the  'active  intellect**     The  former  is  viewed ai  * 

mere  potentiality— an  original  and  innate  capability  t-»  ^ 
universal  ideas.    But  this  'potential  intellect*  is  iM£l^e 
actual    only  by  the    operation    on    it  of    the  '  activ~i^'fl 
intellect,'   This '  active  intellect  *  is  regarded  by  A verro^S^ 
as  the  one  transcendent,  universal,  and  eternal  intellets — z^ 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  '  possible  int-elleet  *  fa-y^^a 
the  sun  does  to  the  eye ;  and  his  error,  to  which  Daul^Wfi 
here  refers,  is  that  of  limiting  the  individual  existenc=r:-3e 
of  the  human  intellect  to  tkb  present  hf  e,  and  reon|~_^* 
nizing  the  eternity  only  of  the  one  universal  'acti^*  ** 
intellect/    He  was  led  to  this  view  because  he  aawu^^o 
special  organ  set  apart  for  the  intellect,  as  the  eye  ^^w 
for  vision-    Obviously,  such  a  doctrine  left  no  room  fc^»r 
personal  immortality,    Tlie  individual  intellect  was  otM^J 
a  passing  form  which  the  universal  acted  on  for       * 
moment,  and  then  absorbed  into  itself-* 

Statins,  of  course,  cannot  admit  a  doctrine  wluc^^ 
explains  himself  and  his  fellow-penitents  out  of  exi^^' 
ence.    The  above  passage  is  a  kind  of  quintessence  *^ 
the  entire  doctrine  of  Aquinas  upon  the  Soul^  and  ev^**? 
clause  may  be  said  to  be  a  fence  erected  to  shut  o^^^^ 
some  heresy.    First,  the  Platonic  pre-existenoe  of  ^^^ 
soul  is  denied,  perhaps  with  special  reference  to    *    * 
form  in  Origen's  teaching,  namely  that  the  entrance   ^ 
the  soul  into  the  body  is  a  penalty  infiictad  on  it  ^^ 
its  sin  in  a  previous  life — a  species  of  incareeratioii       - 
matter.    Against  this,  Statins,  or  rather  Aquinas,  ho^  * 
that  the  soul  is  not  produced  before  the  body,     "J^^f 
psychological  momenti  if  the  phrase  may  be  aUowe<S  •  ' 

*  See  Ueberwcg'a  ffisiory  of  Fhitosopkif^  U.  415t  416 ;  AqtifnAA,  ***'^ 
L  q»  l£xvl«  A,  1 ;  Ixxix*  a*  %  3 ;  Contra  GcnHlg»,  U.  50  (the  notem  Ofl  pp»  ^^ 
1S4  Qt  Father  Bickabj's  tranjilatioii  are  clear  aad  v&lu&ble)u 
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when  *  in  the  embryo  the  articulation  of  the  brain  is 
perfect,'  This  is  why  the  soul  is  called  in  line  72  a  ^ixew 
■spirit'— it  is  an  absolutely  new  creation,  neither  coming 
from  another  exiBten^e,  nor  ereat-iMi  along  with  all  other 
Boulsi  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and,  as  it  were* 
waiting  it^  turn  to  be  bom  in  the  flesh,  but  direct  from 
the  hand  of  God/  This  brings  us  to  a  second  heresy 
which  is  repudiated.  Traducianiem  denies  that  the 
human  soul  is  the  immediate  creation  of  God,  and 
traces  it  to  the  same  laws  of  generation  by  which  the 
bcKly  is  produced.  In  thiB  passage^  as  elsewhere,  Dante 
follows  Aquinas  in  accepting  the  counter  doctrine  of 
Creationism.  The  First  Mover,  rejoicing  to  find  such 
*»n  art  of  Nature'  as  the  human  brain  in  the  embryo, 
breathes  into  it  'a  new  spirit  filled  with  virtue/*  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  precisely  is  meant  by  *  virtue/ 
We  get  II  perfectly  good  meaning,  however,  if  wo  take 
the  word  in  the  sense  Aquinas  gave  it,  as  covering  all 
the  jKiwers  contained  in  the  rational  soul— the  intel- 

■  ]ec*tual  and  moral  virtues.  The  soul,  when  God  breathes 
it  into  the  brain  of  the  embryo^  is  filled  with  these 
virtues,  not  in  actuality,  but  in  potency.  The  great 
difficulty  of  theologians  has  been  to  harmonise  this 
thef'ry  of  Creationism  with  the  doetrino  of  original  sin. 
If  Gtid  infuses  a  soul  *  filled  with  virtue/  how  comes  it 
to  be  infeeted  with  the  sin  of  Adam?  The  answer  of 
Aquinaa  ieems  to  bo  that  it  is  c^^rrupted  and  disordered 
by  the  flesh  with  which  it  is  unitod.*  Into  this  question, 
bowever,  Dante  does  not  here  enter,  but  passes  on  to 
tll0  Qnity  of  the  human  soui  This  unity  has  been 
frequently  denied*  If  there  exists  a  threefold  soul  in 
man — vegetable,  animal,  intetlectual^then,  it  is  argued, 
tniui  is  in  reality  three  seimrate  suuls.     Against  thi« 

H     *  OHlpeti*  Dfi  Frin.  L  7  %  Aquinas,  Smnma^  L  q.  xlvlL  a,  2 ;  q.  xc«  a.  S4 ; 

>  Bmmmm,  L  q.  xc,  a.  S ;  q.  cxvUL  &.  2,  etc    C&fUra  Gmiik*,  IL  ^M. 

^0mmma,  I IL  q*  Ixx^lJU  a.  1;  C&ntra  GentiUs,  Iv,  fil  'The  hodf 
IsEleta  no  ph jmleftt  dioniige  on  tbe  ftonl,  but  merely  enlangUfs  It  tn  the 
giiDlto0»i  of  ibe  »e«4  of  Adam.  Th^  fleab,  dJaordertd  by  tlio  loiui  of 
€rigfa)aliti»Ue«>  being  tbe  r«clpl«nt  of  the  »oml,  the  mnl  b  nsctiivod  in 
m  dl«i9rd«ivd  manner,  and  bccomeB  guilty  by  Imptlcatton  o<r  Infection* 
(if antwa  0/  Cath.  Tiuolom,  hj  WUhdm  and  Soaaneli,  ii.  32), 
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Dante  asserts  that  th^  *new  epirit'  draws  into  ita  cfwn 
substance  the  active  powers  of  the  two  lower  sotils  so 
completely  that  they  form  one  single  indivisible  soul, 
which  performs  the  functions  of  all  thi-ee — living,  feet 
ing,  reflection  or  selfK^onBciousnees«  This  meets  ^le 
difficulty  of  Averroes,  that  he  saw  no  organ  set  aj 
for  the  intellectual  soul :  instead  of  requiring  a  separai 
organ,  it  is  itself,  so  to  8x>eak«  the  spiritual  organ  of  the 
yegetabld  and  sensitive  souls.  The  union  of  the  huniAii 
and  divine  is  as  close  and  indivisible  as  that  of  the 
sun*s  heat  with  the  juice  of  the  grape»  when  it  is  changed 
into  wine,* 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  being  thus  securely  hsaed 
in  the  doctrine  of  Creationism,  Statius  proceeds  to 
inform  Dante  of  what  happens  to  it  at  death.  The  Gr^ 
question  is  how  much  survives  the  deetraction  of  the 
body,  and  In  what  state  does  it  pass  into  the  spiritual 
world : 

*  And  when  Lachesis  hath  do  more  thread, 
Iteelf  it  looses  from  the  flesh,  and  in  potency 
Bears  with  itself  both  the  human  and  the  dlvina : 
The  other  powers  all  of  them  dumb — 
The  memory,  the  intelligeace^  and  the  wilU 
In  act  far  keener  than  they  were  befote.* ' 

This  is  once  more  a  paraphrase  of  Aquinas.  *The 
human'  is  the  vegetable  soul  and  the  animal^  which 
come  through  parents,  The  sensitive  and  nutritive 
faculties  which  belong  to  these  are  not  destroyed  by 
death ;  they  still  exist  in  the  soul,  but  since  the  physical 
organs  by  which  they  passed  into  act  are  gone,  they 
exist  only  in  poteutialityjand  must  wait  for  the  reetora^ 
tion  of  the  body  in  the  Resurrection  before  they  cam 

^  Purg,  xxT,  67-73;  Sumina,  L  q.  Lxxr,  a.  2;  q.  t^xvi  a.  Z*     CocDp. 

c»nto  iv,  1-16,  pp*  aa,  ^ 

*  Purg,  xr\\  79-84^  In  Sumina,  L  q.  IxrvnL  a.  8  Aqnlnas  sajs ;  •  AB 
facnlties  of  the  soul  inheje  in  the  Bonl  alone  as  fn  their  piineipl«.  But 
certain  faoiiltieSf  as  the  intellect  and  will,  inhere  in  the  aoal  akkiM  i 
their  euhject ;  and  such  powers  nccessarU;'  tsmatn  in  the  mml  mhtok  t 
bcidj  is  destroyed.  Certain  other  faculties,  such  as  all  the  focultias] 
the  setisitlve  and  nutritiva  port,  are  in  the  being  composed  of  bodji 
ioul  as  in  their  subjects  But  the  subject  being  destroyed,  the  aiociil 
cannot  remain.  Hence  body-and-soul  being  broktm  up,  saeh  tM^tiea  do 
not  remain  actu&Oj  but  only  TirtuaUy  in  the  soul*  as  ia  their  prineipla 
ortt>ot.* 
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become  operativo  one©  moro.  But  with  'the  divine' — 
the  mtelleetual  soul  inbreathed  by  God — exactly  the 
opposite  has  t-aken  place.  Memory,  intelligence  and 
Trill  ajTB  quickened  into  a  far  in  tensor  activity^  as  if  the 
mere  removal  of  the  fleBh  concentrated  the  whole  being 
on  the  spiritual  life,  undisturbed  and  unrelieved  by 
dL^traetions  of  time  and  sense.  It  is  a  profoundly 
iiolemn  conception,  in  which  some  Protestant  theo- 
logians have  found  the  truth  for  which  they  believe 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  stands.  Writing  of  souls  in 
the  intermediate  state,  for  example.  Bishop  Martensen 
OBjrs :  '  Their  kingdom  is  not  one  of  works  and  deeds, 
for  they  no  longer  possess  the  conditions  upon  which 
works  and  deeds  are  possible*  Nevertheless,  they  live 
tt  deep  spiritual  life;  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  a 
kingdom  of  subjectivity,  a  kingdom  of  calm  thought 
and  self-fatbomingp  a  kingdom  of  reirwrnbratics  in  the 
full  sen^e  of  the  word,  in  such  a  sense,  I  mean,  that  the 
soul  now  enters  into  its  own  inmost  recesses,  resorts  to 
that  which  is  the  very  foundiition  of  life,  the  true  sub- 
Atratum  and  soun^e  of  aU  existence.  Hence  arises  the 
purgatorial  nature  of  this  state.  As  long  as  man  is  in 
this  present  world,  he  is  in  a  kingdom  of  externals, 
wherein  he  can  escape  from  self-contemplation  and 
•elf-knowledge  by  the  distractions  of  time,  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  the  world;  but  at  death  he  enters  upon 
a  kingdom  the  opposite  of  all  this.  The  veil  which 
tbifl  world  of  sense,  with  its  varied  and  incessantly 
moWng  manifoidness,  spreads  with  soothing  and  soften- 
ing influence  over  the  stern  reality  of  life,  and  which 
man  finds  ready  to  his  hand  to  hide  what  he  does  not 
wish  to  see,— this  veil  is  torn  asunder  from  before  him 
in  death,  and  his  soul  findH  itself  in  a  kingdom  of 
puE'e  realities.  The  manifold  voices  of  this  worldly  life* 
which  during  this  earthly  life  sounded  together  with 
the  voices  of  eternity,  grow  dumb,  and  the  holy  voice 
now  iioundi4  alone,  no  longer  deadened  by  the  tumult 
of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  realm  of  the  dead  becomes 
a  n^alm  of  judgment/  The  paesage  might  have  been 
written  in  exposition  of  Dante's  Unes:  it  m  precisely 

r 
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this  profound  inevitable  self-introapeetSon  by  a  memory, 
mtelligence,  and  will,  sharpened  by  the  new  conditions 
to  an  Intense  keenness,  which  forms  one  principal 
element  in  the  purgatorial  diecipline  of  every  Terrace-.^ 
StatiuB  proceeds  to  say  that  the  moment  the  eoul  is 
loosed  from  the  flesh  it  f all^  in  a  mat'vellous  fasbion, 
on  one  of  the  two  shores — that  of  Acheron  for  HelL  or 
that  of  Tiber  for  Purgatory  on  the  way  to  Paradise; 
and  '  there  first  it  knows  its  roads  *— that  is,  the  course 
of  hopeless  pain  or  purifying  discipline  through  which 
it  is  doomed  to  pass.  Aquinas  speaks  of  the  same 
immediate  falling  of  the  souls  to  their  own  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  heaviness  or  lightness  of  their  sins :  *  As  in 
bodies  there  is  weight,  or  hghtness,  by  which  they  are 
borne  to  their  own  place,  which  is  the  end  of  their 
motion^  so  also  there  is  in  souls  merit  or  demerit*  by 
which  souls  arrive  at  reward  or  punishment^  which  ane 
the  ends  of  their  actions.'  * 

Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the 
soul,  having  reached  its  own  place,  rays  out  a  temporary 
ethereal  body  for  its  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  the  Resurrection ; 

*  Soon  &s  place  there  doth  circumscribe  it. 
The  virtue  informative  rajn  round  aboutk 
In  form  and  size  as  iu  the  living  members. 
And  as  the  air,  when  it  is  charged  with  r&in» 
By  another's  rays  which  are  reflected  in  it, 
With  divers  colours  shows  itself  adorned, 
So  there  the  neighbouring  air  doth  set  itself 

^  ChHtHan  Dogrrudicst  iSB.  Compare  Isaac  T^f  tor*s  Phgti^iti  7%<^ory  &f 
Amiiher  Lift^  chap.  tliL^  where  he  ai^es  that  the  body  is  a  curb  on  Cbe 
moral  ftkcaltiea  through  the  pbjrslcal  exhaustion  which  stmtig  emot 
produces,  and  that  Ite  removal  wUI  give  these  faculties  a  fanga 
intensity  ineoueeivable  in  the  present  Ufeu  This,  however.  Lb  not  tiieiit 
with  the  view  of  Aquinas,  who  holds  that  the  restoration  of  the  bodj'  In 
the  Resurrection  is  necessary  to  the  final  perfection  of  the  nat^ire 
man. 

*  S\Lmma^  lil,  Stippt,  q.  Ixii,  a.  2.  According  to  the  doctrine  <tf 
Church,  there  are  two  Judgments— the  Particular,  inunediatelj  tbm  i 
leaves  the  body ;  and  the  General,  at  the  last  day,  when  body  and 
are  re-united.  Aquinas  guards  against  the  Idea  that  God  judg^  iwloa 
over,  or  indicts  »  double  punishments  Three  pnasotxs  are  given :  (1)  emA 
man  must  be  Judged  as  an  individual  and  also  as  a  member  of  tbe  raoe; 
(2)  there  must  be  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  manifestatimi  oi  %Jbm  Divina 
justice ;  (3)  punishment  and  reward  canoot  be  fully  reeeived  uf&tU  tbe 
reotnlon  of  soul  and  body  {Summa^  lU.  Su^L  q*  IxxxvilL  a.  I). 
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In  tliat  form  which  the  soul  that  has  remained 

8«al§  upon  it  hy  virtue  of  it6  powef ; 

And  then  in  fashion  of  the  little  flame 

Which  followeth  the  fire  where'er  it  shifts, 

After  the  spirit  followeth  its  new  form. 

Since  afterwards  it  takes  from  this  its  aemh1atLce» 

[t  is  caUed  &  shade ;  and  from  this  it  organizes 

Each  of  the  senses,  even  to  the  EtighL 

From  this  we  speak,  and  from  this  we  laugh. 

From  thb  we  make  the  tears  and  sighs 

Which  throughout  the  mount  thou  may^st  have  hoard. 

Accord ing  as  the  deaires  and  other  affections 

Hmke  an  impress  on  us,  the  shade  is  shaped ; 

And  this  is  the  cause  of  what  thou  marvelleBt  &t*'  I 

Many  of  the  commentators  declare  that  thi^  aho  is 
draiATi  from  Aquinas;  but  the  passage  to  which  they 
HffoaUy  refer  (Summa^  iii-  SuppL  q.  79)  deals  with  the  Eo- 
«umtctian  body,  which  is  an  entirely  diflferent  subject. 
In  thisi  seetiou  of  the  Summaf  the  question  is  dit^ussed 
whether  the  same  body  as  was  worn  on  earth  will  be 
ra^tored  in  its  integrity,  to  the  very  hair  and  nails,  and 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  subject  Statius 
is  expounding  is  the  quite  different  one  of  the  body  of 
the  intermcdiat^i  state.  In  point  of  fact^  Aquinas  says 
expreasly  that  there  is  no  such  body«  His  teaching  is  as 
follows*  At  death,  the  sensitive  powers  remain  poten- 
I  tittlly  in  the  soul^  which  goes  immediately  to  its  own 
plaoeu  This  separated  soul  has  no  body;  neverthetess, 
in  wome  maimer  unknown  to  us^  but  in  harmony  with 
itpiHtual  substance,  it  exists  in  a  corporeal  place.  The 
lock  of  the  bodily  organs  renders  all  action  of  the 
aanfliiivo  powers  impossible, — precisely  the  kind  of 
aetioii  Dante  has  been  ciiusing  the  souk  to  pass  through 
in  both  Hell  and  Purgatory.*  He  gives  them  visible 
fonmi  and  all  their  Inxlily  senses :  they  see  and  hear, 
gpeak»  laugh,  weep,  sigh— in  short,  he  makes  them  do 
the  ihmgs  which  Aquinas  deelivres  they  cannot  do.  It 
IM  not  a  case,  however,  of  int43ntional  contradiction  of 
his  laajfter;  it  is  simply,  as  Dr*  Hettinger  says,  a  case 
•  of  *  dramatic  *  neoesiiity,*     The  poem  could  never  bav# 

*  9mmmm,  Ut  SttppL  q.  Lxix.  a.  U  S;  L  q.  luvU.  a.  1,  & 
>  £ami^§PM»mComin^im,  ^  381  (Boglish  TfstislattoaX 
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been  written  if  the  souls  had  not  been  visualized  by 
some  form  of  embodiment^  however  ethereaL  The 
principle  of  this  temporary  embodiment  is  drawn  from 
the  tetiching  of  Aquitias  on  the  Besurrectioii,  namcdy, 
that  the  soul  is  the  *  informative  virtue '  whieh  shapes 
the  body  in  exact  harmony  and  correspondence  with  tU 
own  spiritual  state.  The  soul,  in  fine,  is  •  the  effieietit 
cause '  of  the  body.  *  For  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body  is  as  the  relation  of  the  art  to  the  work  of  art*  •  *  , 
Whatever  appears  explicitly  in  the  work  of  art,  ihe 
same,  in  its  entiraty,  is  contained  implicitly  and 
originally  in  the  art  it^eU.  Similarly  also  whatever 
appears  in  the  parts  of  the  body,  is  in  its  entirety  oonr 
tained  originally,  and  in  a  certain  manner  implicitly,  m 
the  eoui  As  therefore  the  operation  of  the  art  would 
not  be  perfect,  if  the  work  of  art  lacked  anything  whieh 
the  art  contains ;  so  neither  could  a  man  be  perfect, 
unless  the  whole  of  what  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
soul,  were  displayed  outwardly  in  the  body ;  nor,  alscv 
would  the  body  answer  to  the  full  proportions  of 
soul*  Since  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  the  resi] 
that  the  body  of  man  be  wholly  correspondent  to  the" 
soul — because  it  will  not  rise  save  in  accordance  with 
the  relation  which  it  holds  to  the  rational  soul— it  is 
necessary  also  that  man  rise  perfect,  inasmoch  as  thus 
he  is  restored  to  the  &xml  perfection  whieh  is  to  be 
obtained*  It  is  necessary^  therefore,  that  all  menibeiB 
which  are  now  in  the  body  of  man  be  restored  in  the 
resurrection.*'  It  is  Dbviously  in  accordance©  with  this 
principle  of  con*espondence  between  soul  and  body  that 
Dante  here  frames  the  body  of  the  intennediate  stata 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  really  a  body,  but  a  shadowy 
simulacrum  of  one.  The  *  informative  virtu©*  of  the 
soul  rays  itself  out  on  the  sun*ounding  air  as  the  son 
does  upon  a  cloud,  and  forms  an  ethereal  inaage  of 
itself*  The  point  of  importance  for  the  purpose  Statins 
has  in  view  is  that  this  shade  is  the  exact  image  and 
reflection,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  souL  As  ^  the  desires  and  other  affections  *  set  their 
^  Summa^  HL  Sttjf^L  q*  Ixtx*  a.  L 
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seal  upon  the  soul,  so  the  soul  m  turn  sets  its  seal  upon 
the  encompassing  air.  The  emaciation  of  the  shades, 
which  roused  Dante's  wonder,  is  therefore  simply  the 
visible  imago  of  the  huagor  which  cousiimod  their  houIs. 
Obviously  it  cannot  be  any  hunger  of  the  body,  since  it 
IB  expressly  stated  that  the  sensitive  powers  are  all 
*mute/  It  can  only  be  spiritual  hunger — hunger  for 
what  the  two  Trees  represent,  freedom  from  inordinate 
demre,  and  the  attainnient  of  the  virtue  of  true  temper- 
anc*e.  To  this  spiritual  hunger  they  are  goaded  by  the 
keener  activity  of  '  memory,  intolligenee,  and  wiU/ 

This  spiritual  correspondence  of  the  body  to  the  soul 
is  probably  the  solution  of  certain  apparent  anoiniilies 
in  the  Comtni^rfta,  for  this  exponition  by  Statius  applies 
in  principle  to  all  the  souls  in  the  intermediate  state. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  souls  of  the  lost 
have  bodies  quite  different  from  those  of  penitents — 
not  etherciUiased  shades  which  cannot  be  embraced,  but 
bodies  so  gross  and  palpable  that  Dante  falls  on  one 
and  tears  out  handfuls  of  hair.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
the  gross  material  *l>ody'  is  the  spiritual  image  of  the 
fpmm  material  soul  which  has  made  evil  its  good.^ 
When  the  power  of  sin  is  broken  by  penitence,  the  new 
waxd  higher  spiritual  condition  of  the  soul  shows  itself 
in  the  refining  and  etherealimng  of  the  *  body '  which  is 
ttfl  peflaeted  image.  And  finally,  in  Paradise  where  the 
prooees  of  purificjktion  is  completed,  the  perfect  holiness 
enhaloas  itself  in  a  sphere  of  Divine  lights  which  mrvm 
as  a  temporary  *body  of  glory/  and  varies  according 
to  the  speciiil  quality  of  holiness  attained.  In  Canto  xiv. 

*  IgftlB  DftRte  [«  fhHowlng  Aquinas :  <  Inasmoch  aa  their  soul  will  have 
It*  wiU  liirni?d  ttwaj  from  God  and  diprlTed  of  ltd  proper  end,  their 
bodioi  will  not  bo  0piritu€U  (1  Cor.  XV.  44),  In  the  itense  of  being  whoUr 
flsli^tet  to  tli«  tpliit,  btit  mther  tlielr  aout  will  be  in  effect  cam aL*  Their 
bodim  wtU  not  be  *  agik,'  hut  *  poaderooM  AodheAvy  and  insupportable  to 
Hie  aonl/  Thej  wlU  bo  liable  to  aniTcrlng  from  mnmbls  thini/a.  They 
will  alaobe  *  P}ici^«#  ai»il  darkMom^*  to  eorrespond  with  their  souhi  wblcJi 
ttra  ir«id  of  the  Dlrtue  ItgbL  '  Thla  ta  the  tuAaaing  of  what  the  Apotttto 
aajSf  tliAt  w«  §hali  aU  rise  again^  l»U  wt  MoK  vwi  aU  be  ehanQtd  {t  Cor. 
XY.  SI);  for  the  good  alone  ahall  be  changed  to  glory,  and  the  bodl««  of  the 
Wtokod  ahaJJ  rlae  without  glory  *  {Contra  OentiUs,  iv,  8P>  Aquinas,  It 
to  WiBk  U  Bpc&klng  of  the  Resurreetlon  bodj«  bnt  Dante  appllea  tli« 
~  t  lo  *  aepatat^d  aoub '  in  the  ititeniiediiito  atato* 
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of  the  Paradiao  the  relation  between  this  star-like  1 
of  the  intermediate  state  and  the  body  of  the  resmrreo 
tion  IB  discussed.  The  whole  of  the  present  passagfiv 
from  the  growth  of  the  embryo  on  to  the  intemic 
body^  is  regarded  by  Dean  Pluniptre  as  a  mere  < 
sion»  very  much  out  of  place,  and  also  as  *  somethiiig 
like  a  display  of  a  wide  encyclopsedic  knowledge.'  In 
reality,  it  is  Dante's  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  visualized  all  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  that* 
namelyj  of  the  strictest  correspondence  between  the 
soul  and  the  'body'  which  its  •  informative  virtue' 
creates  for  itself.  The  gross  palpable  bodies  of  the  lost^ 
the  ethercalized  bodies  of  the  penitents,  and  the  bodies 
of  light  of  the  redeemed,  are  thus  seen  to  be  ^sdential 
parts  of  the  spiritual  synxbolism. 


CHAPTER    XXII 


Terkace  VII— Sensuautt 


The  three  Pilgrims  now  emerge  from  the  stairwajf  and 
find  thomBelves  upon  a  very  dangerous  path.  It  m  the 
SeTenth  and  UiHtTerrHce,  on  which  Sensuality  is  purified 
by  fire.  The  bank  which  aBcendB  on  the  poet'ti  left 
hand  to  the  Earthly  Pamdiso  above  Bhoot^^  forth  a 
flame  which  encircles*  the  whole  Cornice;  while  from 
the  Cornice  itself  rises  a  blast  which  drives  the  flame 
up  againiit  the  rock,  leaving  a  narrow  pathway  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  falls  to  the  Terrace  below* 
Along  this  pathway  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Dante  walk  in 
single  file,  and  in  the  order  named ;  while  the  penitent 
fiouls  keep  marching  round  within  the  fire.  Dante  tells 
us  that  his  attention  was  divided  between  the  spirits 
in  the  flame  and  his  own  footsteps ;  and  Vkgil  warns 
him  more  than  once  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  his  eyes^ 
for  a  slight  thing  might  cause  a  false  st^p  here*  The 
meaning  is  probably  that  the  sin  of  the  Terrace  ts  one 
which  usually  gains  an  entrance  through  the  eyes;^ 
and  that  there  is  also  the  danger  of  falling  back  into 
the  kindred  vice  of  Gluttony  out  of  which  he  has  just 
climbed* 

Before  we  go  further,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  our 
millda  concerning  the  symbolism  of  the  fire  atid  of  the 
wind  which  blows  it  back  and  up.  It  is  by  no  meana 
eas^y  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  Uikcn  for 
granted  that  the  fire  represents  the  sin  itself,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  unholy  passion  which  inflamed  the  sinnera 
on  earth.  It  is  a  familiar  figure,  and  one  is  not  pre* 
pared  to  deny  that  it  is  one  element  of  the  symbolism, 
II  thid  is  all,  however,  it  carries  one  groat  difficulty  with 
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it.  Dante  tells  us  the  pemteuts  ai^  most  careful  not  to 
emerge  from  the  flame  t  are  we  to  soppoee  that  he 
meauB  to  say  they  were  careful  to  remaiu  within 
fire  of  then*  own  sensual  passion  ?  That  seems  to  be  i 
impossible  meaning,  and  we  most  search  further.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  being 
the  last  Terrace,  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  therefotis 
to  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  it.  That  Tree, 
according  to  Scripture^  was  guarded  by  Cherubim  and 
a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the 
approach,*  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  swortj  else- 
whei-e  in  the  poem,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  thai 
Dante  would  entirely  omit  so  striking  a  piece  of  allegory. 
One  is  tempted  to  find  the  flaming  sword  in  this  ctrtile 
of  fire  turning  every  way  round  the  Mountain,  and  most 
eflfectually  keeping  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Lifa  The 
Angel  who  stands  outride  the  flaming  circle  may  be 
taken  aa  one  of  the  Cherubim,  and  the  one  who  wel- 
comes Dante  on  the  inside  as  another — this  being  the 
only  Terrace  on  which  two  Angels  are  stationed. 

The  fire,  then,  is  a  Divine  and  holy  fiiie,  doubtless  of 
judgment,  but  also  of  mercy.  Since  its  objeet  is  to 
bum  out  unholy  love,  the  one  question  is;  what  m 
capable  of  performing  this  great  purifying  operation? 
It  is  matter  of  undoubted  knowledge  and  experience 
that  nothing  but  a  pure  and  holy  love  can  bum  out  an 
impure  and  unholy  one.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we 
regard  this  hedge  of  flame  as  the  fire  of  Divine  charity, 
burning  away  every  impure  passion  which  kaepe  man 
from  the  Tree  of  Life*  This  accounts  for  two  things, — 
the  pain,  and  the  determination  to  endure  the  pain. 
When  a  pure  love  and  an  impure  struggle  for  p<^se#* 
sion  of  a  human  soul,  there  cannot  but  result  a  pain  j 
of  flre ;  but  the  soul  knows  well  that  there  must  be 
attempt  to  escape  from  it — its  one  hope  lies  in  keeping 
itself  within  that  fire  of  Divine  love,  till  it  has  burnt  tt 
clean  and  ceased  to  be  a  pain. 

Ahnost  more  difficult  to  understand  is  the  blast  whicli 
1  G^n.  f  iL  U^ 
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blows  the  flame  upward.  We  may  eet  aside  at  once  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  wind  of  Temperance  from  the  Angel  s 
wings  on  the  Terriiee  helow,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Danta  expressl j  says  it  came  from  this  Terrace  :  *  the 
Cornice  hreathes  a  blast  upwards/  We  must  find  the 
meamngi  therefore,  somewhere  in  the  Cornice  itself 
and  the  rin  it  purges  away.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  feeling  that  the  wind  here  has  some  connection  of 
thought  with  that  which  whirls  the  Sensual  on  with- 
out respite  through  the  dark  sir  of  the  Infomo.'  There 
it  represeuta  the  whirlwind  of  their  own  lust,  which 
gives  them  no  rest*  Here,  may  we  not  take  it  aa  mean- 
ing substantially  the  same  thing,  with  certain  differ- 
ences? It  springs  from  the  Cornice  itself,  from  the 
ground,  from  the  dust  of  which  we  are  made,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  blast  of  sensual  passion  is  low  and  earthly. 
But  to  these  penitents  it  is  no  longer  a  w^hirlwind,  but 
a  steady  breeze*  Its  direction  is  upward—their  very 
passion  is  heavenward,  whereas  that  of  the  lost  sen* 
suaiisUi  flung  them  in  ©very  direction, '  hither,  tbither, 
down,  up/  And,  moi^t  significant  of  all»  this  wind  of 
pasdon  fans  the  flame  of  their  purifying  penitence,  for 
it  ia  a  familiar  experience  in  repentance  that  our  past 
linsi  and  the  remains  of  them  within  us,  at  once  in- 
epoaae  our  pain  and  urge  us  on  to  more  strenuous 
efforts  to  work  the  evil  out  It  is  just  the  wind  of 
tlieir  own  earthly  passions  which  fans  the  flame  of 
charity  into  a  consuming  fire,  and  blows  it  upward 
until  it  envelopes  their  whole  nature.  It  is,  of  eoursCi 
a  paradojc,  but  a  paradox  amply  borne  out  by  the 
eieperience  of  every  true  penitent* 

The  souk  'in  the  heart  of  the  great  burning*  first 
aatig  a  hymn,  ^Summa^  Dmis  clementiw^'  then  proc^imed 
aknid  an  eicample  of  ChaHtity,  and  then  sang  the  hymn 
again.  This  hymn  is  sung  at  Matins  on  Saturday, 
and,  being  a  prayer  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
hmm  a  special  fitness  for  this  Terrace,'  The  first  great 
eiuunple  of  the  virtue  to  be  won  is,  as  usual^  taken 


Bmvl^Tf  Uie  Una  read^  *Siiminn  Parmt  elemenHm^* 
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from  the  life  of  the  Virgin:  *  Virum.  non  cognoKO.^^ 
The  second  is  drawn  from  mythology :  the  indignatian 
with  which  Diana  drove  her  nytnph  Helice  or  CaJlisto 
out  of  the  wood  when  she  discovered  her  amour  with 
Jupiter."    Then  followss  the  praise  of 

wives  and  husbands  who  were  chmste^ 
As  virtue  and  the  marriage  vow  impotes;. 

Dante  is  here  thinking  of  no  monkish  asceticism  within 
the  marriage  bond,  but  simply  of  that  ideal  of  chastity 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  bond  involves.  There  is 
a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Convito  (iv.  28)  which 
shows  that  he  s*iw  no  incompatibility  between  mar^ 
riage  and  "religion*  in  its  true  scriptural  sense.  After 
teUiag  how  Sir  Lancelot  and  Guide  da  Montefeltro 
lowered  the  sails  of  their  worldly  activities  aa  they 
drew  near  the  port  of  d^ith,  and  devoted  themselTes 
to  the  religious  life,  he  adds  that  this  religiotis  life  is 
equally  incumbent  on  those  wthin  the  marriage  bond: 
*  It  is  not  possible  to  excuse  any  one  because  of  the  bond 
of  matrimony  which  holds  good  in  old  age ;  because  not 
he  alone  turns  to  religion  %vho  makes  himself  in  habit 
and  life  like  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Augustine  and  SU 
Francis  and  St-  Dominic,  but  also  it  is  possible  to  turn 
to  a  good  and  true  religion  whEst  remaining  in  matri- 
mony, for  God  wishes  nothing  religious  of  us  but  the 
heart*  And  therefore  St-  Paul  says  to  the  Romans: 
"He  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is 
that  circumcision*  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh:  but 
he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 


I  "»S 


and  tt  £a  sometimes  thought  that  Ba^te  made  a  slip  of  memofy*  nr. 
Moorei  however,  showa  that  the  original  fonn  was  as  he  siv«8  itp  tfae 
alteration  being  made  In  1631  (Siuitie^  in  Bantt,  tad  Series,  pp^  200. 9^^ 
Newman's  translation  of  the  hjmn  almost  completely  disguises  ita  veiy 
plalo  references  to  the  sin  of  this  Terrace.  ^  Lak«  U  M* 

^  Ovid,  Meiam,  li.  401-530.  It  gives  us  something  of  a  shock  to  tad, 
after  such  stories  as  these,  that  Dante  dcies  not  shrink  from  calling  Ckrlst 
the  *  highest  Jotc  ' ;  *  O  a&mmo  (Hove  *  (Purg.  \L  11$). 

^  Bom.  iL  28,  29.  The  passage  is  a  protect  agalsat  the  llmitatioiD  ot 
*the  religious  life*  to  the  cloisteT.  To  make  Vrellgiou*  eqi^lYalent  to  m 
religions  order.  Is  to  declare  the  f&milj^  life  irreligious. 
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The  closing  words  of  Canto  xxv,  seem  to  me  to  be 
generally  misunderstood : 

With  such  cui'e  it  behove®,  with  such  a  diet 
Thftt  the  wound  at  last  be  sewn  up—' 

tho  oare  or  treatment  being  the  cauteiy  of  the  fire,  and 
the  diet  the  prayer  of  tha  hyn[m  and  the  examples  of 
ehasttty.  The  common  translation  of  the  closing  line 
is  *  the  hist  wound';  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  *dasse2£o*  ig  an  adverb,  meaning  *at  hist/ 
In  other  words,  Dante  at  tliis  point  is  not  thinking  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  as  seven  separate  wounds,  but  as 
one  great  wound  which  is  now  *at  last*  sewn  up  and 
finally  closed  by  the  *  cure '  and  *  diet '  of  this  Terrace- 
Although  they  were  inscribed  as  separate  sins  on  his 
awn  brow,  yet  he  now  feels  the  unity  of  them,  as  If  the 
whole  wound  remained  open  untU  this  final  vico  was 
»0WB  up.  The  fact  that  it  is  represented  as  the  last  evil 
of  which  human  nature  is  purified  does  not  mean,  as 
w©  might  iraaglnep  that  Dante  regards  it  as  the  worst* 
The  ejcact  opposite  is  the  case.  In  the  Inferno  Sen* 
suality  is  set  highest  of  all  the  sins,  because  it  is  the 
eiicess  of  a  natural  appetite,  and  one  Divinely  ordained 
for  the  oontinuance  of  the  race.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  also  highest  here^  and  the  last  to  be  burnt 
into  purity. 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative.  The  afternoon  sun 
striking  on  Dante's  right  shoulder  flung  his  shadow  on 
the  flames  and  thereby  caused  the  glow  of  them  to 
kppesr  redder.*  This  is  at  once  noticed  by  the  souls 
within  the  fire  who  crowd  toward  him  in  wonder, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  step  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  burning  circle.    One  of  their  number,  who  turns 


*  Pmrff.  SCT.  138,  im 

>  RiiHkln  (lfocf«rn  Painters,  n.  Ft.  IH.  see.  il  ch.  HL  g  2),  tmttw^tln^ 
lltUton'it  luid  BmnWs  de^riptioD  of  0ami»,  quoUB  this  pita»age  (Cftntci 
|SXtU  4-8)  and  ftaji :  *  That  b  a  «Ught  touch ;  he  has  aot  gone  to  Minm  or 
•lonu  for  fuel ;  bat  we  sb&ll  not  soon  recover  from  it,  he  hai  Uken  tmr 
I  iiw»j,  and  leaves  ni  gapping*  Ko  Rmoke  nor  ctnders^  there.  Ptsre, 
^  huftilBg,  fonnless  Same ;  Tery  flre-crjfttal,  we  cannot  make  spires 
fwrnwrn^isi  It,  nor  dhtde  \U  nor  walk  on  It;  there  ts  &o qnestton  about 
loe  ol  feet.     It  is  lambent  annihilation/ 
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out  to  be  the  poet  Guido  6uiiiicel]j»  begs  Dante  to 

satisfy  their  *  thirst  *  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery: 

*  Tell  us  how  is  tt  thou  makest  of  thyself 
A  wail  to  the  buh,  as  if  thQii  badst  not  JB% 
Entered  within  the  net  of  deaths'  ^ 

Before  Dante  can  reply^  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
second  procession  of  penitents  going  in  the  opposite 
directionj  that  ia,  to  the  left,  which  indicates  that  their 
form  of  sensuality  is  the  more  heinous.  The  two  bands 
immediately  hasten  to  *  greet  one  another  with  an  holy 
kiss,'  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction,*  and  then 
strive  to  outcry  each  other  in  confession  of  their  ms^ 
the  newcomers  calling  out  'Sodom  and  Gomorrah E* 
and  the  others  the  brute-Hte  passion  of  Pasipha^ 
Then  parting  they  go  in  opposite  directions,  alternately 
singing  the  hymn  ^Summce  Deus  clementiw*  and  repeat- 
ing the  cry  that  most  befits  their  sin^ — the  example 
which  best  acts  as  'bridle'  to  their  special  form  of 
passion,' 

Guido  Guinicelli  now  returns  to  the  edge  of  the  fire» 
and  Dante  threw  him  and  his  companions  into  bewildei^ 
ment  by  the  incredible  news  that  he  is  here  purifying 
his  soul  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life, '  neither  unripe 
nor  ripened,'  a  thing  so  incredible  that  they  gaze  at  him 
in  dumb  amazement,  as  a  mountaineer  does  at  the 
wonders  of  a  city.  But  Dante  has  his  question  also  to 
ask;  who  are  the  two  bands  whom  he  saw  meet  and 
kiss  and  part  ?— and  receives  the  following  answer : 

*  The  folk  that  come  not  with  us  have  offended 
In  that  for  which  onc«  Cs^sar,  tritimpbliig^ 
*""  Regina"  against  himself  beard  called: 
Therefore  they  separate,  ciying  out  **  Sodom,** 
Themselves  reproving,  as  thou  hast  heard. 
And  aid  the  hurning  by  their  ahame. 
Our  own  transgression  was  hermaphrodite  j 
But  because  we  observed  not  human  law, 
FoUowmg  even  as  beasta  our  appetite. 
In  infamy  of  us»  by  us  is  read, 
When  we  part  company,  the  name  of  her 
Who  made  herself  a  beast  in  the  beasl4ike  fraiiie,*^ 


^  Purff,  X3£vl.  22-3L 


■  1  Cor.  xvL  90;  I  B&t  v.  14,  ete, 
*  Purg.  X¥vL  70^, 
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It  is  not  advisable  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of 
this  pa88Age.  The  general  meaning  is  simple  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  obscurations  of  commentators.  The 
opening  lines  refer  to  Sodomy,  the  same  unnatural 
eenauality  for  which  Dante's  friend  Brunetto  Latini  is 
consigned  to  the  Seventh  Circle  of  the  Inferno,^  Tho 
reference  to  CaQ»ar  is  an  allusion  to  shameful  stories 
of  his  Hfe  at  the  court  of  NicomodeH  of  Bithyiiia,  with 
which  his  soldiers  taunted  him,*  The  remaining  lines 
describe  the  sin  of  the  penitents  who  are  moving  to  the 
right  aide  by  side  with  Dante,  the  direction  showing 
that  this  is  the  lesser  eviL  It  is,  to  quote  Plumptre's 
note^  *  that  of  natural  passion  as  contrasted  with  un- 
natural, the  sin  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  the  types  of 
male  and  female,  of  Paolo  and  Fimneesca;  hut  tho 
natural  passion  is  illicitly  indulged,  breaks  through  the 
restraints  of  reason  and  of  the  laws  that  are  meant  for 
man,  as  having  a  higher  life  than  beastjs,  and  therefor© 
becomes  ai*  simply  animal  as  the  degradation  indicatad 
by  the  name  which  they  repeat  as  a  confession  that 
they  too  had  acted  as  **  brute  beasts  that  have  no 
tmderstnnding." ' ' 

The  passage  which  follows  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
interesting  glimpses  we  have  into  Dante's  development 
aa  a  poet*  Up  to  this  time  he  wiis  ignorant  of  the 
identity  of  this  soul  who  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  fire* 
Now,  when  ho  hoars  him  name  himself  Guido  Gainicelli, 
it  is  dear  that  but  for  tho  flames  he  would  have  drawn 
near  to  embrace  liim  as  Sordello  did  VirgiL  For  a  long 
time  he  walked  by  his  side  in  thought,  without  speech 
oir  hearing,  absorbed  in  gating  at  the  man  to  whom  he 
traced  his  poetic  birth, 

tbe  f  ttther  of  me 
And  of  the  others  my  betterfl;,  who  ©ver 
Used  sweet  and  groc^^ful  rbymti  of  tovs.* 

1  JV-  XT.  a  it 

"  Sm  Art.  'CeMTO '  la  Toj&boe'i  BetnU  DietUrnirg. 

*  Tl]«  pAitt«ga  Is  boiied  on  Summa^  WAU  q.  cUt«  where  six  ftpecles  of 
'  t^iurlji '  lu^  dlstttigmt^ed  BDi  lli«lr  snUt  eomptfied* 

*  Purg.  j££vt  874161  Hitltf  tyfiki  It  WQttM  httTO  l»een  mock  hamllity  of 
I  lo  cAlJ  otherv  h£a  *  beUi»*  (mf^U^r),  And  trnggoiiU  to  r»d  mag^^. 
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At  last,  having  sated  his  eyes,  he  offered  him  his  mrnm 
'with  the  affirmation  which  compels  behef/  In  r^p' 
to  Guinicelli*s  question  why  he  holder  him  in  sttch  affs 
tion,  Danto  says : 

*  The  sweet  sa  jings  of  yours 
Which,  long  as  shall  endure  the  modem  use^ 
Shall  make  forever  dear  their  very  ink/  ^ 

Guinicelli,  however,  has  grown  very  humble  about 
poetry.  Pointing  to  a  soul  in  front  of  him,  the  fama 
troubadour  Arnaut  Daniel,  he  pronounces  him  'a  bett^^«* 
Bmith  of  the  mother  tongue  * — far  superior  to  Giraut  «3^ 
Borneil  of  Limoges,  whom  *  fools*  hailed  as  the  *  mast-^^^ 
of  the  troubadours,'  And  then,  humbly  begging  Dan.  ^^ 
to  say  one  Pater  Noster  for  him  as  far  as  they  need  i^ 
in  that  sinless  world — that  is^  omitting  the  petitic^^* 
against  temptation,  to  which  they  are  no  longer  su'^-^^ 
ject'^— Guinicelli  disappears  in  the  flames  liice  afish  th^^^ 
sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Guido  Guinicelli  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  Itali^fc^^** 
poet  befoi-e  Dante.  Of  his  life  we  know  little  beyoi^^  ^ 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ghibelhne  family  of  t 
Principi  of  Bologna,  was  banished  from  his  native  cil 
in  1274,  and  died  shortly  after,  probably  in  1276,  at 
comparatively  early  age,  Dante's  admiration  of  him 
evident  in  the  numerous  passages  in  which  he  qnot- 
him,  and  still  more  in  the  general  influence  which 
exercised  on  his  poetry.  At  first,  indeed,  Guido  wa^ 
disciple  of  the  very  Guittone  of  Arezzo  of  whom 
speaks  somewhat  contemptuously  in  the  present  passaj 
(w.  124-126);  but  he  soon  shook  oflE  his  frigid  influeni 
and  struck  a  new  and  original  note  which  sent  it-^  . 
vibration  through  the  poetry  of  men  like  Guide  Cuvaltf-^ 
canti,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Daot^^^^ 
himself.  He  *  solved  the  problem,'  writes  Addington:*^ 
Symonds,  'of  rendering  the  Sicilian  style  at  ono^^^ 
national  in  spirit  and  elevated  in  style.  He  did  so  i^ft^^ 
making  it  scientific.  Receiving  from  his  Italo-ProvenqaC-- 
predecessors  the  material  of  chivalrous  love,  and  ob^y--" 


Purg,  «vl.  112114* 


^  Purg,  XL  l^2i,    Seejklli. 
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iap^  the  genius  of  his  native  city,^  Guldo  rhymed  of  love 
no  longer  as  a  fashionnbl©  pastime,  but  as  the  medium 
ot  philosophic  truth.  Learning  was  the  mother  of  the 
national  Italian  ijoetry*  From  Guido  started  a  school 
of  transcendental  singers,  who  used  the  ancient  form 
and  subject-matter  of  exotic  poetry  for  the  utterance  of 
metaphysical  thought.  The  Italians,  born,  as  it  were» 
old,  were  destined  thus  to  pass  from  imitation,  through 
speculation,  to  the  final  freedom  of  their  sensuous  art. 
^f  tbiB  new  lyric  stylo— logical,  allegorical,  mystica!— 
the  first  mast-erpiece  was  Guido's  Canzone  of  the  Gentle 
Heart.  The  code  was  afterwards  formulated  in  Dante's 
**  Comvito."  The  life  it  covered  and  interpreted  was 
Fainted  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova."  Its  apocalypse  was  the 
'•Pa^radiso/"* 

tliinte's  estimate  of  tlie  two  Provon<^*al  poets  named 

**y    Guido  is  by  no  melius  acquiesced  in  by  modem 

*^*^tics,  any  more   than    by  hi  a    contemporaries;    but 

P^T-liaps  the  reason  is  that  thoy  miss  the  point  of  his 

^*^ttiparison.    It  18  as  a  *  smith  of  the  mother  tongue' 

^^t*  ho  gives  the  palm  to  Amaut  Daniel  over  Giraut  de 

"^iTieil.    To  the  latter,  indeed,  ho  accords  the  very  title 

j^^icfh  Dante  ehiims  for  himself,  'the  poet  of  rectitude*;^ 

^/**t,  while  he  admits  that  he  wrote  camoni  in  the  most 

**^strious  style,*  ho  plainly  regarded  him  as  failing  id 

ll        *^I*1i©  reference  Is  to  the  famous  university  of  Bologna,  which  bad  won 

V"  *-^«  Utle  ot  *  the  learned.' 
^fe^  -^rtrnaisaanee  in  Italy  (1806),  Iv,  40.     See  also  Gaspary's  IIi»f&ry  c/ 
tj^T^^^  Ituliun  Literature^  chap,  Iv,    The  Canzone  referred  to  is  familiar 
^^^^^^ri^  Bossetti'«  heautiful  translation  beginntng: 

Within  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelters  htm, 

A&  birda  within  the  green  shade  of  the  grove* 
Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  Nature*s  scheme, 
Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love, 
to  have  laid  an  extraordinary  hold  oa  Dante's  imagination*    Ho 
^_-..p^  it  in  the  Convito  (Iv.  30)  and  the  De  VutgaH  EI^>qutnHa  (K  0; 
"^^  ;  FranceBca  alt  odes  to  It  in  In/,  v.  100,  and  the  opening  llnea  o£ 
**^*%et  X.  of  the  Vita  Nuova  are  a  direct  reference  to  tt : 

Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  same  thing, 
Even  as  the  wise  man  in  his  ditty  aalth. 
^  rWi?.  Eiog>  iL  2.    *lf  we  duly  consider,  we  shall  find  that  the 
^fc^— '  tHous  writers  have  written  poetry  In  the  vulgar  tongue  on  these 
_^^^«riaercliiaively;  namely,  Bertrande  Bom  on  Arms,  Amaut  Daniel 
^  ^^rii^  Gifttut  de  Borne il  on  RighieouBneas,  CIno  of  Fiatoja  on  Love, 
^    ^^dbd  [ie.  Dante  hlmaelf  ]  on  Hightcouaneas,* 


^ 
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that  Bubtle  and  *  exquisite*  use  of  wordfi  and  rbjmea 
in  which  Dante  himBelf  is  the  supreme  master.  Girau'j 
deliberately  threw  off  the  obscure  and  intricate  style 
hie  fellow-troubadours,  and  aimed  at  a  clearness,  si 
eerity,  and  manliness  which  gained  bim  the  admirati 
of  the  common  people.  Arnaut  Daniel  pnded  him^i 
on  standing  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  *  hard  ^tyle/  as 
is  called.  'Its  chief  characteristics  were:  enignmlieiiii^E^ 
expressions,  strange  plays  on  words,  hard  constm^K^ 
tions,  alliterations^  and  above  alU  unusual  and  diffici 
rhymes';  and,  although  he  pushed  the  style  to 
obscurity  and  artificiality  which  repel  modem  critics, 
was  not  altogether  unnatural  that  Dant-e  should  admL^*^ 
him  as  a  great  artist  and  artificer  of  his  motb^ 
tongue.  For  he  himself,  as  one  says,  was  'struggling  ^^^ 
forge  a  close,  intense  diction  out  of  an  uucultivat^^^i 
language/  and  therefore  understood  well  the  gi^&»^st 
difficulty  of  the  task,* 

When  Guido  Guinicelli  vanished,  Dante  drew  f onra^^ 
to  the  soul  he  had  pointed  out,  promising  him  '^^^ 
honourable  place '  in  his  poem  if  he  revealed  his  uaii^  ^* 
which  he  had  not  yet  heard-  Arnaut  answers  in  t^fc*® 
Provencal  tongue,  and  the  copyists,  as  Toynbee  saj^^^ 
have  played  havoc  with  his  worda*  The  following  ^ 
Longfellow's  translation : 

'  So  pleai^es  me  your  courteous  demand, 
I  cannot  and  I  wiU  not  hide  me  from  you. 

1  Dante  admired  the  sesHiia,  which  ts  &&\d  to  be  ArnAUt's  inTenticr^^ 

and  Imitabed  it  In  his  'Al  poco  gtomoi  ed  al  ^rim  cerehio  d'ombrm'^- _^^ 

Vulg,  Mhq.  ii,  10).     On  the  strength  o£    the  worda  *n  w,  118,  U 
*  Veiaes  of  love  and  proses  of  romance 
He  surpassed  all,* 
the  Eomance  of  Lancelot  du  XoCj  which  proved  the  mln  of  Paolo  a 
Francesca  (^'r\f*  v.  127-138),  has  l]«en  attributed  to  Amaut.    This  li 
mistake,  oa  he  wrote  no  Romances.     *  There  is  little  doubt  that  t 
correct  rendering  of  the  passage  is  that  suggested  bj  the  conuneni 
Butl :    '*He   sutpassed  all  (authors  of)  veraes  of  love  and  proM 
romance  "—that  is  to  say*  having  regard  to  tlie  p«Bsages  from  the 
VtUg,  Eloq^i  quoted  ahove  (L  10),  ''he  was  superior  to  all  who  luiTe  Wfiti 
either  In  Provencal  {versi  d'aifwrt)  or  French  (pro^e  4i 
(Toynbee*si>a7ile  Studies  and  nesearches.W^WQ).  In  his  The : 
ai  Mome  (11*  273),  Professor  Justin  H*  Smith  gives  the  following 
tlon :  ^  Proven^  poetry  as  a  life  cutminated,  it  seeina  to  me,  in 
de  Ventadom,  as  a  science  in  Amaut  Daniel ,  and  as  an  art  In 
de  BomeiL'    The  flTst-natned  is  never  mentioned  bf  Baute, 
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I  am  AmiLut,  who  weep  and  singing  go ; 
Goti trite  I  see  the  folly  of  the  paat^ 
And  joyous  see  the  hoped-for  day  bt^fore  me. 
Therefore  do  1  implore  you.  by  that  power 
Which  guides  you  to  the  summit  of  the  stair«f 
Be  mindful  to  a^oage  my  suflerlng  ] '  ^ 


^   And  then,  after  this  modest  request  for  Dante's  prayers, 
Ufce  Ouido,  he  hid  himaelf  in  the  refining  &re^ 

We  now  draw  near  to  the  eleiinsing  of  Dant/e  s  soul 
from  its  last  stain  of  sin.  '  The  day  is  far  spent  and  the 
night  is  at  hand ' ;  but,  at  this  height  up  the  Mount  a 
few  last  beanaa  linger  to  give  the  opportunity  of  purifi- 
ontiou  before  darkness  gives  the  rein  to  evil  passion, 

I  Suddenly  the  Angel-guardian  of  the  Terrace  barred  the 
way,  singing  the  last  of  the  Beatitudes : 
BEATI  MUNDO  CORDE,' 
Dante  gives  no  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Angel;  but  two  things  are  noted— his  joy,  and  the 
quality  of  his  voice,  '  far  more  living  than  our  own.' 
According  to  Dante  the  voice  is  the  unfailing  index  of 
spiritual  power,  from  the  stammering  tongue  of  the 
Siren  of  his  dream  up  to  the  music  of  Paradise, 

■  Hut  undisturbed  song  of  pure  con  ceo  t. 

Aye  Bung  before  the  sapphtre^oloured  throtie 
To  him  that  sita  tJiereom^ 

The  joy  of  the  Angel  is  the  direct  spiritual  iseue  of  his 
purity.    For  purity  gives  the  vision  of  God  which  is  the 

H       ^  Dr.  lioeit«*«  Oxford  Text  In  sligbtly  dlffereiit : 

^L  *  Tam  m'&beliii  vosttie  corte#  dem&nf 

^■^  Quleii  Do-m  paesc,  ni  m  meU  a  ^ra«  cotxrira, 

^^^^^^_  Jen  aul  AmAut,  que  pior,  e  7&i  cant&fi, 

^^^^^B  OnwlrM  vel  U  pttMftdA  folar, 

^^^^^^v  %  rt\  lanxen  la  ioi  qu*esper,  detmn. 

^^^^^  Am  vqA  prec  per  aquntlft  vtdoTt 

^^^F  Que  voa  guldft  &1  aom  de  Tescallna 

Sovenha  vos  &  temps  de  ma  dolor/ 
Tlinfv  are  here  only  two  dirTerenees  of  any  iDiportaneei,  and  even  tbay 
«faAiigo  th^  senne  but  i%htty.  In  the  Mth  Une,  for  hotigtellow*u  fa  Jm-n^ 
lih«  dajTt  Dn  Moore  road»  la  i&h  the  )oj  \  and  fn  the  la«t  line,  for  a 
irmprar,  we  have  a  iemp%  <U  i  Be  mLndfal  in  due  Hnu  ol  mj  gHet  The 
critical  veiaioQ  wbich  Tojnbee  qaote*  trom  Benler,  agreci  with  Long- 
tiUoir  In  the  former  cue,  wad  with  Dr*  Moofv  Ifi  tha  Imtter  (DaiUe 
iHetianar^f  *  Amaldo  Dantello'X 

■  Matt  V.  8l   In  SumTna,  U4L  q*  tUI.  a.  ?« Aqmhia«  mjm  thia  Beatitude 
iMwm  id '  the  gift  of  iateUeet'  ^  MUUm*i  Ai  m  Sokmm  Mu^Uk, 
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one  eternal  blessedness  of  every  creat^ir©  capable  of 
knowing  Him : 

Light  intellectTiaJ  folBUed  of  lore. 

Love  of  true  good  fulfilled  of  joy^ 

Joy  whicli  transcendeth  every  gweetDess,^ 

Between  Dante  and  this  joy  of  the  pure  in  heart  bj 
the  awful  circle  of  fire,  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
Cherubim.  The  Angel  refused  to  allow  the  Pilgrima  to 
take  another  step  until  the  fire  bit:  they  must  now 
enter  it  and  hearken  to  the  song  of  the  Angel  on  die 
other  side, '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father/  * 

Dante,  however,  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  flaming  circle  i  and  as  this  is  the  only  Terrace  on 
which  he  shrinks  from  the  purifying  discipline,  it  U 
obvious  that  his  unwillingness  has  some  special  personal 
signiflcanee.     At  the  Angels  command  he  became  as 
one  *  who  is  put  into  the  trench/*  and  wrung  his  hands 
in  anguish,  recalling  vividly  the  human  bodies  he  bad 
seen  burnt  at  the  stake — the  doom.  Indeed,  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  sentenced  by  his  native  city*    His  own 
reason  in  the  person  of  Virgil  urges  him  by  two  argu- 
ments to  enter  the  cleansing  fire.    Firsts  he  reminds 
him  of  the  way  in  which  he  saved  him  from  the  power 
of  Geryon,  the  Demon  of   Fraud,  who    guarded  the 
Eighth  Circle  of  the  Inferno  :  *  if  he  was  able  to  protect 
him  from  that  far  fouler  sin,  what  will  he  not  be  able 
to  do  now  that  he  is  'nearer  God'?     The  general  idea 
seems  to  be  that  to  a  man  like  Dante  Fraud  has  less 
power  of  temptation  than  Sensuality,  even  thongh  the 
latter  is  *  nearer  God,*  the  highest  up  the  Mountain-side, 
while  the  former  is  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  depths  oC 
HeU.    The  lighter  sin  clings  longest:  reaaon  and  eon 
science  are  alike  powerless  of  themselves  to  ehake  ifa 
off.     The  fiery  pain  of  parting  with  it  is  too  Intense, 

Virgire  second  argument  is  that  the  fire,  though  it  ifl 
torture,  cannot  kill :  a  millennium  in  the  heart  of  it 

»  Pan  XXX.  4042.  «  Matt-  ur.  31 

^  Purg.  xjtviL  15.     SeartaExitti  thinks  thii  reference  U  to  tha  d^osi  ol 

aasasaltia  who  were  set  head  downwards  in  a  hole  In  Uie  eartli^  rm4  tin 

soil  ELled  in  around  them.    See  Ifi/^  xfx,  4B^U 
*  IJ\f,  xviL  7^-09, 
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could  not  bum  a  hair  of  his  head.  If  he  doubt  it,  let 
him  hold  the  hem  of  his  garment  to  th©  &ime.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  that  the  Bre 
B  of  Purgatory  is  material,  and  that  its  least  pain  exceeds 
the  greatest  in  the  present  life*  Aquinas  argues  that  it 
iri  within  the  power  of  God  t^  punish  even  '  separated 
eouls'  by  means  of  corporeal  fire**  It  is  doubtful 
whether  thit*  corporeal  fire  was  in  Dante's  mind,  any 
more,  for  example,  than  corporeal  smoke  on  the  Terrace 

rof  Anger.  For  one  thing,  he  was  not  yet  a  *  separated 
©oul  * ;  andi  if  our  interpretation  is  right,  the  Are  hero 
represents  the  purifying  love  of  God— the  holy  fire  of 
charity  burning  out  the  unholy  fir©  of  lust.  His  refison 
and  conscience  both  told  him  he  ought  to  enter  that 
pure  flame  of  Divine  love;  but  he  knew  only  too  well 
that  the  impure  passions  he  had  indulged  would  make 
it  a  burning  und  ahnost  intolerable  pain* 
Seeing  him  stand  '  rooted,  and  against  his  conscience^' 
■  Tirgil  uses  a  third  argument,  namely,  that  |nothiag  but 
this  flaming  waU  in  lietween  him  and  Beatrice-  The 
manner  of  Virgil's  allusion  to  Beatrice  is  somewhat 
perplexing.  When  he  saw  that  her  name  had  softened 
Dante*8  obduracy,  he  nodded  his  head  playfully  and 

I  said, 
•How? 
Do  we  wiah  to  stay  on  this  side  ?*— then  smiled, 
I  A»  one  does  to  a  child  who  m  conquered  b^  the  apple.' 

This  sounds,  as  Vernon  sjiys,  like  the  *  persuasive 
banter  that  a  parent  or  a  nurse  uses  to  a  reluct^mt 
ehild';  hut  mere  banter  is  surely  beneath  the  dignity 
and  gra%'ity  of  the  occasion,  Dante  compares  himself 
to  FyramuSt  whom  Thisbe's  name  caused  to  open  his 
Bye»  in  the  veiy  article  of  death  :  the  point  of  th©  com- 
parison being  that  just  so  the  name  of  Beatrice  trailed 
Dante  back  from  the  spiritual  death  of  clinging  to  this 

^  Bmwmmp  III  Bupfd.  q.  Ixx.  ■.  B;  Append,  q.  il,  a,  L  C^inipare  AtigaiUiit*^ 
CVIjy  l|f  0o4  Bk.  xvil*  eh.  Iv.»  and  IHal^ffiUM  0/  St,  Qr^gory^  Bk.  l¥. 
€k*  at^lie- ;  *  if  A  Rplrit  without  &  bodj  can  be  heJd  and  kept  fn  the  body  of 
a  llflag  iBBzit  wt^r,  likewi«^,  after  deAth^  m&jr  not  an  Ineorpocml  iplift  bfl 
M4  Mid  fcipi  in  oMporal  flfis  V  { An  Old  EnglLih  Version). 
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sm*  It  id  impossible  that  such  a  name  and  ^aefa  a 
crisis  should  be  turned  into  a  piece  of  mere  playful 
banter.  Virgil  must  have  meant  to  recall  all  that 
Beatrice  stood  for  in  Dante's  life.  There  was  first  thfi 
pure  and  tender  love  of  his  youth,  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  Vita  Nuova  i  by  his  own  confession,  it  was  unf&ith- 
fulness  to  it  that  led  his  feet  into  sinful  ways  of  life,* 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  Dante  s  mystical  imaginatitm 
had  transfigured  the  woman  into  a  symbol  of  Diraa 
and  Heavenly  Wisdom ;  and  it  is  here  we  must  look  for 
the  final  meaning  of  the  present  passage.  The  arga- 
ments  of  Reason  alone  are  powerless  to  overcome  this 
sin ;  unholy  love  can  be  conquered  only  by  a  par©  and 
heavenly  love-  But  even  Virgil  does  not  yet  unde^ 
stand  all  that  this  conquest  involves ;  it  seeoLS  to  huQ 
like  the  holding  up  of  an  apple  to  a  child.  Dante  WP 
soon  to  learn  that  it  was  no  such  merry  sport.  When 
he  met  Beatrice  on  the  Mountain-top,  he  found  that 
something  more  than  'thiswair  of  fire  stood  between 
him  and  her.  In  spite  of  all  the  penitential  discip- 
line of  the  Seven  Terraces,  she  exacts  a  new  sorrow 
and  wrings  from  him  a  fresh  confession  with  bitwr 
tears.  If  we  are  to  give  any  definite  meaning  ^ 
Virgirs  banter,  it  is  that  Dante^s  own  reason  gave  him 
no  hint,  even  at  this  last  stage  of  his  purification,  of 
how  serious  his  meeting  with  Beatrice  would  be,  how 
stern  and  painful  the  settling  of  accounts  for  his  long 
unfaithfulness  to  her  memory.  Here  it  may  seem  the 
playful  holding  up  of  an  apple  to  a  reluctant  child;  ^^^ 
when  he  actually  meets  Beatrice,  he  is  obviously  arnft^*^ 
and  taken  aback  by  her  unexpected  severity,^ 

The  three  Pilgrims  now  enter  the  fire,  and  epe*^ 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  order  in  which  they  do  *** 
Up  to  this  time  the  order  has  been  Virgil  in  fr^^^ 
Statins  second,  and  Dante  last.  On  entering  the  ^ 
Virgil  is  still  in  front,  but  at  his  request  Statlas  *^ 
changes  places  with  Dante,  thus  bringing  up  the  r^" 
*  It  is  easier/  as  Dr,  Moore  says,  '  to  feel  sure  that  (^ 
always  in  Dante)  there  is  a  purpose  in  this,  than  to  ^ 
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with  any  confidence  what  that  purpose  is/    The  con- 
jec'ture,  however^  has  been  already  hazarded  that  the 
earlier  order  implies  partly  Dant-e's  suhordination  to 
Virgil  and  Statius  as  poets  (xxii*  127-129),  and  partly  his 
dependence  on  the  latter  as  a  Christian  philosopher  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  ethereal  body  of  the  purgatoriaL 
existence  (xxv,  28-108).^    The  change  of  order  here  nmyl  I 
imply  that  while  the  natural  Reason,  in  the  person  of 
Virgil,  can  indeed  lead  the  penitent  into  the  purifying 
fire,  it  needs  something  more  Christian  in  the  rear  to 
keep  him  from  shrinking  fi'om  the  pain.    We  shall  see 
that  a  third  change  in  the  order  takes  place  on  the  top      i 
of  the  Mountain,  Dante's  purified  soul  then  leading  the  ^ 
way,* 

The  fire  proves  to  be  by  far  the  severest  pain  that 
^Dante  has  yet  experienced  : 


When  I  was  within  it^  into  boLliDg  gl&sa 
1  would  have  flung  me  to  refresh  rayaeli, 
So  without  measure  was  the  burning  there  1  ^ 


If  those  who  see  in  such  a  passage  evidence  of  the  poet*ft 
hft^iiig  fallen  into  this  sin  are,  as  Dean  Plumptre  thinks, 
'the  unclean  birds  of  literature  who  scout  carrion 
©verywhere,'  we  must  just  bear  the  shameful  name  as 
beet  we  can.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  Dante  is 
hmrm^  bb  on  the  other  Terraces,  confessing  and  expiating 
liis  sins;  and  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  sharpest 
j^ery  of  pain  the  penitential  discipline  has  yet  i^Tung 
from  him.  If  it  does  not  indicate  a  personal  experience, 
it  b  no  utterly  misleading  that  Dante  has  himself  to 
blame  for  the  misunderstanding.  The  question  musCl 
bo  diacu^sed  more  particuhirly  when  we  come  to  the  [ 
ffttm  accusation  which  Beatrice  is  soon  to  drive  home  / 

P"*"-^n  his  conscience ;  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  thatj 
•o  is  no  ground  for  the  charges  of  gross  profligacy 
nh  liave  sometimes  been  brought  against  the  poet, 
fiery  pain  he  suffers  is  more  the  sign  of  a  sensitive 
to  Ik  sas  ft 
*  Tha  ordcf  in  alwrnja  slgnlfleftiiL    Thu  placet  oeenpled  bj  Vlrgii  and 
Hsnte  on  Iha  back  of  Gefyon  (t^f.  xrl!>  S3;,  M),  ojid  the  ordi?r  of  ihn 
endlnaJ  uid  Uteologfeal  vljtuei  In  the  datiefi  {Purg.  %%U*  If?  132}^  are 
«Maa  iQ  point*  *  Purg.  £x  vtU  4040.  ^ 
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conscience  than  of  great  lapses  from  purity;  and  ire 
may  well  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Merlm : 

But  if  he  siimed. 
The  sin  that  practice  bumB  into  the  blood, 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  whicb  bringB  remorse. 
Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be,^ 

In  the  heart  of  the  flame  Virgil  sustained  Dante  by 
diBcoursing  of  Beatrice ;  '  Ab^ady  I  seem  to  see  her  eyes.* 
This  is  the  first  reference  to  a  peculiar  ^rmholism  wfaidi 
runs  through  the  rest  of  the  poem — that  of  the  eyes  axki 
smile  of  Beatrice,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  *We  most 
know/  says  the  Cmtvito^  'that  the  eyes  of  Wisdom  are 
her  demcmstrationB,  in  which  we  see  the  truth  with  th« 
greatest  certitude ;  and  her  smile  is  her  perBuasions^  in 
which  the  inner  light  of  Wisdom  shines  without  any 
K^veil/*    The  smile  of  Beatrice  is  beyond  Vii^il,  the  mere 

^natural  Reason;  hut  already  the  demonstiutions  of  her 
eyes  begin  to  *  enamour  his  eouL'  In  other  words,  the 
purity  which  Dante  is  gaining  in  the  fire  is  creating  in 
his  reason  a  demonstration  and  certitude  of  the  truth 
which  he  never  had  before.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Beatitude  of  the  pure  in  heart — the  *earaest'  of  the 
final  vision  of  God*    We  may  note  here  that  there  is  no 

/  mention  of  the  Angel  on  either  side  of  the  flanmig 

/   circle  having  wiped  the  last  P  from  Dante  s  brow :  we 
L^re  obviously  meant  to  understand  that  it  was  burnt 
out  by  the  fire. 

The  singing  of  a  voice  on  the  other  side  guided 
them  through  the  flames,  and  greeted  them  when  they 
emerged  with  the  words :  •  Venite,  benedicH  Patris  meit* 
an  earnest  of  the  welcome  Christ  would  give  them  as 

'-'Judge  '  in  the  Great  Day.' '  The  voice  came  from  within 
a  light  so  bright  that  Dante*3  eyes  could  not  bear  it* 
The  implication  is  that  he  is  yet  far  away  fixim  that 

"  Idylla  of  th€  King :  *  Merlin  and  Vivien/ 

^  Cont\  lii.  1&  '  Without  any  veil '  \a  Miss  Hiliazd'e  tranBUtioa  of  $oU9 

aiauno  vektmefdo^  whii^  she  defends  by  a  reference  to  the  no  veiling  ot 

Beatrlcd  in  Cuito  xxxL  136-138.    Wicks  teed,  however,  renders  tt  *  behind 

a  certain  veiL*    The  meaning  Ib  realJj  the  same  :  the  peisna&ionii  of  ber 

^  #nille  reveal  the  inner  light  of  wisdom  which  shijies  behind  eveiy  t«U* 

I        ^  The  welcome^  of  conrsei  doea  Bot  extend  to  VliigU,  who  must  reism 

J     to  his  place  in  Limbo, 


^ 
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^perfect  parity  of  heart  which  sees  God — he  is  not  able 
t<i  luok  at  one  of  His  pure  Angels,  He  has,  indeed, 
finished  the  purification  of  penance,  but  this  is  merely 
preparatory  to  a  far  higher  and  more  spiritual  process 
of  cleansing,  which  lasts  until  he  reaches  the  Tenth 
Heaven.  Veil  after  veil  of  sense  and  sin*  of  type  and 
^mbol,  must  fall  from  his  eyes  before  he  is  able  to 
reeaive  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  Beatitude  of  this 
■  Terrace,  The  Angel  urges  them  t<y  hasten  their  st^ps 
up  the  ascent  before  the  west  grows  dark.  He  is  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  Eden  who  *  keeps  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life,'  and  his  *  flaming  Bword  which  turns  every 
wuy'  is,  as  we  have  aeen^  the  wall  of  fire  which  encircles 
the  whole  Terrace. 


CHAPTEK  XXIII 


Dante's  Thibd  Dream  ;  Leab  and  Rachel 

The  Pilgrims  now  find  themselves  ascending  the  fin^^ 
stairway  of  the  Mount,  concerning  which  Dante  USM^ 
us  two  things — that  it  was  straight^  and  that  it  to^^ 
toward  the  East,  as  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  suxs 
now  sinking  in  the  West  threw  his  shadow  in  froiat  c^f 
him.      The  moral   symbolism  is  obiriotis.      His  muMm 
being  now  purified,  has  escaped  from  the  crooked  wa^^ 
of  sin  on  the  lower  slopes,*  and  has  the  straight  path 
of  righteousness  before  it;  and  this  path  leads  to  th& 
sacred  East,  the  traditional  site  of  the  sinless  Oardea* 
which  IS  the  next  great  stage  of  his  pilgrimage.   WliMi. 
the  next  morning,  ha  enters  it,  he  finds  himself  fice  to 
face  with  the  rising  sun,  the  'sensible'  image  of  God- 
Meantime,  however,  he  is  still  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Mountain,  that  sunset  arrests  all    further    progre*^  * 
even  on  the  straight  path  of  righteousness  no  step  cft*^ 
he  taken  except  in  the  light  of  God's  grace.    The  tbr^^* 
Pilgrims,  therefore,  choose  three  steps  of  the  stairW^'^ 
as  their  resting-place  for  the  night*     Dante  um0 
curious  comparison : 

Such  at  that  hour  were  we^  all  three  of  us^ 
1  like  the  goat,  and  like  the  herdBmen  they. 
Begirt  on  this  side  and  on  that  by  rocki,^ 

From  the  well-known   symbolism    of   the    goat,   t! 

»  Comp.  Purg,  i^.  31453;  x.  7*12. 

^  Conv.  ML  12.     *  No  direct  of  aetiae  in  ell  the  nnlrorie  Is  move 
to  he  made  the  sjmbol  of  God  than  the  ■on,  which  enUghteiii,  wtt^ 
light  of  aense,  itself  firsts  and  then  M  the  oeleBtial  and  elemenUil  h 
aud  in  like  manner  God  illumlnafcea  first  himself  with  Inlelleetnal 
and  then  the  celestial  and  other  creatures  accessible  to  the  iji|«Ui 
(Wickateed's  Translation^  *  Purg.  xxvii,  If^m, 
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seems  to  be  a  figiirativo  wB,y  of  siiying  that  Dant©(  now 
cleansed  from  Sensuality,  wtm  guarded  by  Virgil  and 
Statius,  as  repreBenting  Reason  and,  in  some  sense^  the 
CbriBtian  Religinn,  It  is  partly  through  this  new 
purity,  and  partly  because,  being  far  up  the  Mountain, 
he  is  nearer  God,  that  the  stars  shone  'clearer  and 
larger  than  their  wont ' :  they  stand  for  the  virtues  of 
the  new  life,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  their  native 
brightness,*  And  there,  musing  and  gazing  at  the 
stars,  deep  fell  upon  him— 

sleep,  that  oftentimee 
H  Before  a  deed  b  done  ha^th  tidings  of  it. 

In  the  hour  when  the  morning  star,  burning  with  love, 
rose  in  the  East,  he  had  his  la»t  dream,  prophetic  of  the 
eoming  day.  It  m  a  dream  bom  of  the  purer  hopes  to 
which  he  has  attained,  as  that  of  the  Siren  was  the 
— ejection  of  his  guilty  fears. 

Young  and  beautiful  iu  dream  me  thought 

I  saw  a  lady  going  o*er  a  lea 

Gathering  flowers ;  and  singing  she  was  saying ; 

*  Enow  whosoe'er  my  name  doth  ask 

That  I  am  Leah^  and  I  go  moving  around 

My  beauteouB  handa  to  make  myself  a  garland. 

To  please  me  at  the  glass  here  I  adarn  me  i 

But  my  sister  Rachel  neVr  Is  drawn  away 

FVoni  her  mirror,  and  aitteth  all  day  long, 

She  her  own  fair  eyes  la  fain  to  see. 

As  I  to  adorn  me  with  my  hands ; 

Her  to  see,  and  me  to  work,  doth  satisfy.*^ 

The  importance  of  this  dream  is  that  it  forms  the  point 
of  transition  from  the  sinful  life  to  the  Kinlesd— the 
hiiigie,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  purified  soul  swings 
toward  the  twofold  Paradise  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Le&h  and  Rachel  were  to  all  mediaeval  theologians  the 

I  DtoDta  in  this  passage  may  have  been  thinking  of  St.  Bernard's  sei^ 
moa  ea  Oanttdes  11. 14 :  *My  dove  that  art  In  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  In 
tbaaecni  plaoes  of  the  aiairs.'  One  of  bis  iDterpretatioDS  is  that  these 
Mlowi  at«  made  hy  studious  and  ploua  Jioula  by  force  of  their  thoiighta 
tmdim^nm.  *  For  that  Mptrltual  wall  yields  to  the  plouA  d«atre  ol  the 
M«l«  Just  ta  soft  stone  yields  to  the  edge  of  the  tnason's  chisel ;  It  yldda 
lo  pare  conteinpUtion,  to  frequent  prayer'  (C^nHea  Canftcortim,  Serm. 
UIL,  £&li»' TmnfilatioDX  ^^^  'ramlnating'  may  refer  to  nomc  form  of 
ecmtempUtloti  *■  in  the  defte  of  the  rock^  In  the  seeret  places  of  itie  statrm*' 

»  Furg.  xjiiflL  ffl !» 
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types  respectively  of    the  Active  and   Contemplativ 
Life.     St.  Gregory  the  Great,  when  tbo  office  of  th 
Papacy  was  forced  upon  him,  bewailed  the  loss  of  his 
Kachel,  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation  in  his  mona^ 
tery;   'The  beauty  of  the  contemplative  life  I  hare 
loved  as  Rachel,  barren,  indeed,  but  clear-eyed  and  fai*** 
which,  although  by  its  quiet  it  bears  less,  yet  sees  th« 
light  more  clearly.    Leah  j^  wedded  to  me  in  the  ulght}* 
the  active  life  namely,  fruitful,  but  blear-eyed,  seeim^ 
less,  though  bringing  forth  more  abundantly/   Aquinw*! 
while  quoting  several  passages  from  St  Gregory,  traced 
the  distinction  back  to  Aristotle ;  and  decides  that  tk« 
contemplative  life  is,  of  its  kind,  the  more  meritorious 
because  it  'appertains  to  the  love  of  God,  whereas  tk^ 
active  life  is  more  directly  ordered  to  the  love  of  oar 
neighbour,  being   "busy  about  much   serving"*^    I^ 
seems   scarcely  to  have  occurred   to   mediaeval   ih^io- 
logiaus  that  such  lines  of  distinetion  are  spiritually 
unreal,— that,  for  examples  love  of  God  and  of  o\ur 
neighbour  are  at  root  one  and  the  same,  *  for,*  in  St* 
John*s  words,  ^he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whomh^ 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  nc^ti 
seen?'^      Accepting,  however,  the  distinction  ai  they 
drew  it,  this  dream  is  th©  forecast  and  earnest  of  th^ 
blessedness  into  which  Dante  was  to  enter  in  a  fe^^ 
houi^s.    Leah  is  the  dream-form  of  Matelda,  Hachel  cpt 
Beatrice,^  on  the  Mountain-top-    No  one  has  more  un- 
erringly divined  the  central  point  of  contrast  heVween 
dream  and  reality  than  Ruskin,  and  I  make  no  apol<^sy 
for  quoting  the  passage  in  fuU.     'This  vision  of  Rach^^l 
and  Leah  has  been  always,  and  mth  unquestioiiflWiJ 
truth,  received  as  a  type  of  the  Active  and  Contasi- 
plative  life,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  divifliofll 
of  the  paradise  which  Dante  is  about  to  enter,     Th^^ 
fore  the  unwearied  spirit  of  the  Countess  Matil^ift  ^^ 
understood  to  represent  the  Active  life,  which  form'' 
the  felicity  of  Earth ;   and  the  spirit  of  Beatrice  th^ 

'  Sumnm,  ii-iL  q,  clucxiL  a.  2.    See  Arist  Ethical  x^  7,  8, 
«  1  Johu  W,  20, 

*  In  Par.  xiiU.  7-9  Rachel  Is  seated  beside  Be&b-tce  rn  the  thirf  tt^  ^ 
the  a&ints  who  coiopose  the  snow-white  Rose  of  F&radlse* 
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CSontemplativd  life,  which  forma  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 
This  interpretation  appeal^  at  first  straightforward  and 
certain;  but  it  has  misled  count  of  exactly  the  mont 
important  fact  in  the  two  passages  which  we  have  to 
eicplain.  ObHorve ;  Leah  gathers  tho  flowers  to  decorate 
fwrsdft  and  delights  in  Her  Oicn  Labour-  Rachel  site 
Biteut,  contemplating  herself,  and  delights  in  Her  Own 
Image.  These  are  the  types  of  the  Unglorified  Active 
and  Contemplative  powers  of  Man.  But  Beatrice  and 
Matilda  are  the  same  powers.  Glorified.  And  how  are 
thoy  Glorified  ?  Leah  took  delight  in  her  own  labour ; 
but  Matilda — ^"in  operibus  manuum  Tiuirum" — in  Go^a 
Infxfur:  Bachel  in  the  sight  of  her  own  face;  Beatrice 
in  the  sight  of  God^s  face, 

I  *  And  thus,  when  afterwards  Dante  sees  Beatrice  on 
her  throne,  and  prays  her  that,  when  he  himself  shall 
die,  sho  would  receive  him  with  kindness,  Beatrice 
merely  looks  down  for  an  instant,  and  answers  with 
a  single   smile,  then  **  towards  the  eternal   fountain 

'Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Dante  distinguishes  in 
rth  cases,  not  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  between 
'perfect  and  imperfect  happiness,  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven.  The  active  life  which  has  only  the  service  of 
mail  for  its  end,  and  therefore  gathers  flowers,  with 
Leah,  for  its  own  decoration,  is  indeed  happy,  but  not 
perfectly  so  I  it  baa  only  the  happiness  of  the  dream, 
lialonging  essentially  to  the  dream  of  human  life,  and 
|iai«iiig  away  with  it.  But  the  active  life  which  labours 
for  the  more  and  more  discovery  of  God*s  work,  is  per- 
fectly happy,  and  is  the  life  of  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
being  a  true  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  beginning  in 
earth,  as  heaven  s  vestibule*  So  also  the  contemplative 
life  which  is  concerned  with  human  feeling  and  thought 
and  beauty — the  life  which  is  in  earthly  poetry  and 
imagery  of  noble  earthly  emotion--is  happy*  but  it  is 
the  happiness  of  the  di*eam;  the  contemplative  life 
which  has  Gods  person  and  love  in  Christ  for  its 
abject,  litis  the  happiness  of  eternity.  But  liecause 
ihm   higher   happiness  is  also  begun  here  on  earth, 
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Beatrica  descends  to  earth;  and  when  revealed  to 
Dante  first,  he  eees  the  image  of  the  twofold  per^onaHtj 
of  Christ  reflected  in  her  eyes;  as  the  flowers,  whieh 
are,  to  the  mediaeval  heart,  the  chief  work  of  God,  are 
for  ever  passing  through  Matilda  s  kands^ 

'  Now,  therefore,  we  see  that  Dante,  as  the  great  pro- 
phetic exponent  of  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages,  hn^ 
by  the  lips  of  the  spmt  of  Matilda,  declared  the  mediKral 
faith, — that  all  perfect  active  life  was  **  the  expressioa 
of  man's  delight  in  Gaits  work'';  and  that  all  tbdr 
political  and  warlike  energy,  as  fully  shown  in  tlie 
mortal  life  of  Matilda,  was  yet  mf ©rior  and  impair— 
the  energy  of  the  dream,— compared  with  that  whici 
OD  the  opposite  bank  of  Lfethe  stood  *'  choosing  flower 
from  flower"  And  what  joy  and  peace  there  wmre  m 
this  work  is  marked  by  Matilda's  being  the  person  who 
draws  Dante  through  the  stream  of  Lethe,  so  as  to 
make  him  forget  all  sin^  and  all  sorrow ;  throwing  her 
arms  around  him,  she  plunges  his  head  under  the  waves 
of  it;  then  draws  him  througb,  crying  to  him,  **hM 
me,  hold  me*'  (tiemmi,  tiemmi),  and  so  presents  hini, 
thus  bathed,  free  from  all  painful  memory,  at  the  feet 
of  the  spirit  of  the  more  hetivenly  contemplation,*  * 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  passage^ 
but  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated  probably  containa 
more  of  Buskin  than  of  Dante«  To  the  poet  Leah  and 
Rachel  are  indeed  *  types  of  the  Unglorified  Active  and 
Contemplative  powers  of  Man ' ;  but  they  are  so  becauae 
they  represent,  as  Dr,  Hettinger  says,  *  the  comparatively 
defective  virtue  of  the  Old  Covenant' '  In  the  Conwi^ 
(iv-  17),  when  discussing  the  'tvro  felici ties'  of  action 
and  contemplation  from  the  highest  standpoint^  Danta 
chooser  his  types  from  the  New  Testament^ — Martha, 
with  the  '  good  felicity '  of  the  ministry  of  the  house,  and 
Mary,  with  the  'best  felicity'  of  sitting  at  Christ's  feet- 
But  in  the  present  passage  the  inferior  quality  of  both 
felicities  is  indicated  by  taking  the  types  out  of  the 
lower  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament.    They  are 

1  Modtm  Painters,  ilL  Pt  It-  ch.  xiv.  ||  m-&k 
*  Daniels  Divina  Ccmmjcdia^  p,  005* 
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reyeated  in  the  night,  before  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
has  risen.  They  como  in  the  form  of  a  ilreara,  partly 
to  indicate  the  inferior  mode  of  revelation,  and  partly 
in  token  of  the  unreality  and  evanescence  of  gueh 
felicities.  Rachel  and  Leah  alike  look  into  a  mirror, 
because  the  Law  had  only  *  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
eomBf  aud  not  the  very  image  of  the  things.*^  And 
flnaUyias  Ruskin  notes,  they  took  at  theniBelves  :  Bauhel, 
for  example,  is  '  fain  to  see  her  own  fair  eyes/  The 
eyes  are,  in  the  Cmtviio^  the  *  demonstrations  of  Philo- 
aophy'i  and  therefore  Rachel  represents  that  lower 
typo  of  contemplation  which  loves  to  gaze,  not  upon 
the  truth,  hut  its  own  demonstrations  of  the  truth,  its 
awn  arguments  und  proofs.  She  stands  in  contrast 
to  Befitriee  who,  so  far  from  gazing  in  a  nurror  at  her 
own  eyes,  makes  them  a  mirror  in  which  Dante  sees 
the  tw^ofold  nattire  and  government  of  Christ.*  If  it 
be  B&td  that  tiiis  is  too  low  a  view  of  Rachel  since  Dante 
eeta  her  in  the  third  tier  of  the  white  Rose  of  Panidise, 
faimiediately  helow  Eve,  and  with  Beatrice  on  her  right 
hand,  the  answer  is  that  there  she  is  redeemed  from  the 
lower  Dontemplation  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  gazes  no 
longer  at  her  own  beautiful  eyes,  but  at  Him  from 
whom  aU  their  beauty  comes.* 

When  Dante  woke  from  his  dream,  he  found  the 
darkness  gone,  and  'the  great  Mivsters'  already  risen* 
Virgil  aaeures  him  that  this  very  day  'the  sweet  fruit' 
for  which  all  men  search  will  *put  his  hungerings  in 
peace  * ;  and  the  words  raise  such  waves  of  longing  in 
his  breast  that  he  is  borne  up  the  stairway  aa  upon 
wtngB.  When  he  stands  upon  the  highest  step  on  the 
very  border  of  Paradise  Regained,  the  sun  shining  on 
liifl  brow  purified  of  every  wound  and  stain  of  sin, 
Virgil,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  resigns  his  office  of  guide 
in  words  wliich  are  the  key  to  the  ethical  meaning  of 
the  PmtgiUorio: 

•The  temporal  lire  aod  the  eternal, 
Sob.  thott  llMt  seen,  asid  to  &  pl&oe  art  came 
WIlOTe  el  uiyvilf  ne  futber  1  discero. 
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By  wiBdom  and  by  art  I  here  have  hrought  thee ; 

Take  thine  own  pleasure  for  thy  guide  henceforth ; 

Forth  art  thou  from  the  steep  ways,  forth  art  from  the  iiiifof*^ 

Behold  there  the  sun  that  shinetb  on  thy  forehe&d ; 

Behold  the  young  grass,  the  dowers  and  the  ahnihSt 

Which  here  the  earth  of  itself  alone  produces. 

Until  there  come  with  joy  the  beauteous  eyes^ 

"Which  weeping  made  me  come  to  thee, 

Thou  canst  sit  down,  and  thou  canst  go  among  tfaem^ 

Expect  no  more  my  word,  no  more  mj  sign* 

Free^  uprighU  and  healthy  is  thy  will, 

And  error  were  it  not  to  do  its  bidding ; 

Thee  o'er  thyself  I  therefore  crown  and  mitre.' ' 

Here  again  Ruskin  penetrates  to  the  central  meaitinj 
though  by  means  of  a  mistranslation.  Referring 
Dante's  honor  of  the  savage  wood  in  which  he 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  he  says  we  might  1 
surprised  to  find  ourselves  here  once  more  *  entering 
forestt  and  that  even  a  thick  forest  But  there 
peculiar  meaning  in  this.  With  any  other  poet 
DantOj  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  wanton  S-^ 
consistency.  Not  so  with  him :  by  glancing  back  to 
the  two  lines  which  explain  the  nature  of  Paradise,  we 
shall  see  what  he  means  by  it.  Virgil  tells  him,  a*  be 
enters  it^  *•  Henceforth  take  thine  own  pleasure  far 
guide ;  thou  art  beyond  the  steep  ways,  and  beyond  d 
Art"; — meaning,  that  the  perfectly  purified  and  noble 
human  creature,  having  no  pleasure  but  in  right,  i* 
past  all  eflfort,  and  past  all  rule.  Art  has  no  existence 
for  such  a  being.  Hence»  the  first  aim  of  Dante,  in  ti** 
landscape  Lmageryj  is  to  show  evidence  of  thiis  perf^^ 
liberty,  and  of  the  purity  and  sinlesBness  of  the  new 
nature^  converting  pathless  ways  into  happy  one*?*  So 
that  all  those  fences  and  formalisms  which  Imdbeea 
needed  for  him  in  imperfection,  are  removed  in  this 
paradise  j  and  even  the  pathlessness  of  the  wood,  th^ 
most  dreadful  thing  possible  to  him  in  his  days  of  ^^ 
and  shortcoming,  is  now  a  joy  to  him  in  his  day^  ^' 
purity.  And  as  the  fencelessness  and  thicket  of  sio  '<^ 
to  the  fettered  and  fearful  order  of  eternal  punislun^i^^ 
so  the  fencelessne^s  and  thicket  of  the  free  virtue  Je^ 

*  Furg,  xxTiU  IfT-lli. 
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to     tho    loving    and     constellated    order    of    etornal 
happiness/  ^ 

I  This  is  undoubtedly  the  subatance  of  the  passage,  but 
it  requires  to  be  followed  out  somewhat  in  detaiL 
Dante  feels  that  he  is  entering  upon  a  now  and  lugher 
stage  of  spiritual  life  and  experience*  Hitherto  hk 
giiide  ha«  been  the  natural  Reason  in  the  pei^son  of 
VirgiL  This  natural  Reason  is  competent  to  the  task 
of  revealing  the  ruinous  issues  of  sin — '  the  eternal  fire ' ; 
competent^  too,  to  impress  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
and  to  show  in  part  the  means  of  purification — 'the 
temporal  fire.*  But  mere  Reason  is  not  spiritual 
liberty;  it  baa  to  argue  out  the  path  of  duty  by 
proceases  of  logic  and  inference,  to  climb  painfully 
*tb©  steep  ways*  from  virtue  to  virtue,  to  hedge  tho 
Boul  in  with  '  the  narrow  ways '  of  penitential  disciplines 
represented  by  the  Terraces*^  When  the  steep  ways 
and  the  narrow  have  fulfilled  their  purifybig  work,  the 
mere  natural  Re^i^on  retires;  the  will,  now  brought 
back  to  the  primeval  innocence  from  which  it  fell, 
moves  to  tho  right  objects  by  its  own  sinless  instinct. 
The  forest  is,  indeed,  pathless,  but  it  cannot  lose  itself 
in  its  depths:  it  has  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  right 
direotion,  its  own  pleasure  is  its  guide. 
Nevertheless  Dante  knows  well  that  even  tlus  intui- 

Ftion  of  right  is  itself  only  a  stage  to  something  higher 
ctiH  Virgil  tells  him  he  is  at  liberty  to  sit  or  walk 
until  tho  fair  eyes  of  Beatrice  come— the  demonstrations 
of  Ueaveuly  Wisdom  which  will  take  tho  soul  with  joy, 
Tho  sitting  and  walking  undoubtedly  i^eprosent  Con- 
templation and  Action,  but  only  in  the  lower  forms 
which  are  possible  in  tlio  Earthly  Paradise.  For  Danto 
simply  reached  the  Garden  of  Eden :  all  his  long 

iddirrn  Painiert,  Ul  Pt.  Iv.  eh.  xiv.  g  M.  Baskfn'i  mkimiiitlAtioii 
'  nf  ari€  til  L  133  (*  &rt*  tnaieAd  of  *  tuurow ')  i«  protmblf  m  T&miaimi^um  ot 
^jmiiott'a  dMcriptian  of  Eden  {Par.  Lost,  v.  SM-^ : 

A  wUdemeajA  of  iiweets;  for  Nfttiire  here 
Waatoneil  Af)  In  h«r  priini,  Aod  pluyed  &t  wUl 
Iler  vLrglii  fAnolea,  pouring  forth  mote  ewe«it 
Wild  atHfve  ruU  or  ari,  eDarmous  bllw, 
^Mr.  ToxertAkea  tho  *fit«op  wajs*  Io  n»prefl«iit  the  dcsotot  tbfoogh 
Bell,  mad  the  '  iiArrgw  *  the  pusAgisa  between  the  Camleee  la  Pitsptoiy. 
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climb  has  only  brought  him  back  to  the  state  of  natur;^*! 
virtue  from  whitih  the  race  fell  in  Adam.    Symbolical^  J 
it  stands  for  the  blessedness  of  this  life  under  a  P^^J 
government^  as  is  explained  in  the  De  Manarchia  {S^^ 
16);  and  this  blessedneas  contains  the  contemplati^^ 
and  action  of  the  natural  human  powers,    But  therr*^ 
are  higher  forms  of  both,  to  which  Beatrice  will  be  IlSj 
gTiide— forms  appropriate  to  the  supernatural  virta^si 
of  the  Heavenly  Paradise;  and  it  is  to  this  Dim©« 
guide    that   Virgil   here   gives   place.       The   natmskl 
faculties  have  done  their  utmost  and  must  now  wiiit 
for  a  power  from  on  high.     Virgil  has  led  Danta  to 
the  free  instinctive  sense  of  right  in  earthly  tJiiiigs; 
Beatrice  must  lead  him  from  this  stage  of  moral  intai- 
tion  up  to  the  direct>  immediate  vision  of  God,  spirit  to 
spirit. 

The  closing  line  of  the  Canto  has  given  rise  to  miidi 
dispute : 

'Thee  o'er  thyself  I  therefore  crown  and  mitre/ 

The  interpretation  turns  on  the  question  whether  the 
words  'crown  and  mitre'  refer  to  two  authorities,  the 
temporal  and  spiritual,  or  to  the  former  aloue>  Ther^  is, 
indeed,  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  Virgil  is  siuply 
crowning  Dante  as  Emperor  over  himself — decliiring 
that  his  will,  being  now  *free,  upright,  and  health j,' 
needs  no  restraint  of  civil  authority,  but  is  a  law  unto 
itself.  The  words  mitratus  et  coronatids  were  used  to 
the  Roman  ritual  for  the  coronation  of  theEmpen)^' 
At  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremony,  says  Gregoroviii^ 
'  the  king  was  draped  in  new  vestments,  was  mft^ 
a  cleric  in  the  sacristy  by  the  pope>  was  clad  with 
tunic,  dalmatica,  pluviale,  mitre  and  sandalfi^  bxA 
was  then  led  to  the  altar  of  S,  Maurioe/*  After 
further  mystic  rites,  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
the  mitre.    This,  it  is  said,  is  all  that  Virgil  can  meaiL 

^  Eome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  It.  00^  S*  Mauiloe  wu  &  Roman  aoldkr 
who  refused  to  give  up  tbe  Christian  faith  At  the  biddliig  of  the  Empemr: 
'  O  Cees&r  t  we  ore  thy^  aoldiers,  but  we  aro  aLso  the  soldiers  of  Jems 
ChrlBt*  To  thee  we  owe  service,  to  Htm  obedience/  It  ijs  probably  fat 
this  rea«oti  the  Emperor  was  led  to  his  chapel ;  he  repteaeatod  tlit  dillil 
of  the  Church  to  b©  superior  to  Csesar, 
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Whether  he  reppeeents  the  imperial  authority  directly, 
or  the  natural  reason  and  virtues  on  which  that 
authority  rests,  he  has  no  power  to  make  Dant«  priest 
as  well  as  king  over  himself — that  Bpiritual  region  is 
one  which  he  expreBsIy  declares  belongs  to  Beiitrice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Dante  regards  himself  as  having  returned  to  the  state 
'  of  mmiH  first  innocence— a  state  which  needed  neither 
■  Oiurch  nor  Empire  as  institutions  organized  for  autho- 
rity and  guidance  to  the  human  race*  The  necessity 
for  such  institutions  arose  only  when  the  will  of  man 
oeaeed  to  be  'free,  upright,  and  healthy/  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  De  Mmiarchia  (iii.  4) :  *  If  man 
had  remained  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  he 
was  made  by  God  he  would  have  had  no  need  of  such 
directive  regimens.  Such  regimens,  then,  are  remedial 
against  the  infirmity  of  sin/  On  the  whole,  therefore^ 
we  cannot  be  far  mistaken  if  we  say  that  Virgil  has 
brought  Dante  back  to  that  state  of  primeval  in- 
nocence which  needs  no  external  authority  to  com- 
mand and  guide  it  in  either  temporal  or  spiritual 
things.  It  is  its  own  king,  its  own  priests  This  in  no 
semie  oonflicts  with  the  fact  that  Dante  submits  himself 
from  this  onward  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Beatrica. 
Beatrice  does  not  represent  the  Church  as  an  organiza- 
tion 'remedial  against  the  infirmity  of  sin";  she  stands 
for  the  inner  light  of  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Spirit  of 
Bevelation,  and  as  such  separates  herself  from  the 
mere  ecclesiastical  institution.  It  is  in  this  separated 
form,  as  an  inward  inspiration  independent  of  or- 
gan^ed  regimens,  that  she  henceforth  guides  Dante  to 
tlie  final  vis^ion  of  God,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  to 
mortal  man«^ 

^g  '  8m  pp,  304,  400  ft  Wlien  ibe  Cb Allot  of  the  CIitireh^.tf;  the  entire 
«eeJMla»t$^iLl  orKAtil«iitlon— {a  removed  to  Arignoo,  Beatrice  &nd  the 
ScFvea  Virtue*  form  a  itow  Proceasion  la  perfect  iBdcpendence  of  the 
CliQreh  m  om  UmtStnilotK    See  Cbap^  %^bt^ 
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THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE 
Cantos  XXVni-XXXIH 


La  diTiDA  fbrate  spesBA  6  ▼!▼» 

CzxviilSL 

Beati,  qnommlteeta'siuit  peooata. 

Psalm  xzxn.  L 

'Ilbero,  dritto  a  aano  h  tno  arbUriOb 
S  fallo  Uatk  mm  fare  a  sao  seniio: 
Prach'  to  te  Mpra  te  oorcmo  e  mitrio.' 

C.  zzvii.  UO-US. 

'Qaelli  cheantieamente  poetaro 
L'  eU  dell'  otoe  soo  state  feliee^ 
Vbne  in  Pamaso  esto  loco  SQgnarou 
Qui  fa  imMoente  1'  imiaiia  radloe ; 
Qui  primaTera  h  sempre,  ed  ogni  fnilto ; 
Nettaie  h  qaesto  di  che  eiascen  dice.' 

C  zxvm.  198-111. 

Duos  igitor  fines  Prorldentia  ilia  inenanablUB 
homini  propoeoit  intendendos ;  beaUtodinem  scili- 
oet  hnlns  vits,  qii»  in  operatlone  proprias  Tiitntis 
consistit,  et  per  terrestrem  Paradisum  figorator ; 
et  beatitndinem  Tits  ntema,  qa»  oonsistit  in 
fmitione  divini  aspectos  ad  qoam  propria  yiitos 
ascendere  non  potest,  nisi  Inmine  divino  adinta* 
qa»  per  Paradisum  ooolestem  intelligi  datnr. 

De  JtfdnarcUa,  m.  IS. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


Matelda  and  the  Divine  Forest 


Eaobb  already  to  eearch  within  and  round 
The  diviQe  forest,  dense  and  Living-green, 
Which  to  the  eyes  was  tempering  the  new  day. 
Without  more  waiting  I  left  the  mountain-edge^ 
Taking  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly^ 
Over  the  soil  which  everywhere  breathes  fragrance, 
A  sweetly-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
BM  io  itself^  smote  me  upon  the  forehead 
With  no  heavier  stroke  than  of  a  gentle  wind. 
By  which  the  branches,  trembHug  in  accord, 
Were  one  and  all  bending  toward  the  part 
Where  itfi  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy  Mount; 
Not,  however^  from  their  upright  state  so  swayed 
That  the  little  birds  among  the  tops 
Had  to  cease  practifitng  their  every  art ; 
Bat  with  full  joy  the  first  breezes  of  the  day* 
Binging,  received  they  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves. 
Which  were  keeping  a  burden  to  their  fitralns : 
Such  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gathering  on 
Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Ghiassi^ 
When  vKolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco** 

This,  so  far  aa  his  knowledge  goes,  Ru^kin  regards  as 
•  tliu  swec»test  passage  of  wood  description  wluch  oxi^tii 
ill  literature-**  Chiassi  is  the  aneieiit  Clajigb,  ouce  the 
port  of  Ravenna  and  stJition  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Adriatte,  bat  now  left  far  inland  by  the  silting  up  of 
the  rivers-    To  any  one  who  has  over  visited  the 

'  imraemorial  wood 

Booted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o*er/ 

I  Byroii  oalls  it,  the  courluHion  is  irresistible  that  the 
^  above  pafinage  is  an  oscaet  description  of  the  famous 
piDe-forort  Qear   Ravenna,  one  of   Dante's    fuvouiite 

«  ftvy,  xxTliL  Vn,  *  MQd€rr^  FaiiUcr*,  iiu  Ft*  Lv.  ch.  ^v.  {  aiL 
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hairats:  the  sirocco  from  the  south-east  bending  tli# 
trees  westward,  and  the  deep  and  even  murmur  uriiidi 
it  makes  among  the  pines  forming  a  ground-tone  cm 
which  float  the  songs  of  blrda  To  some  it  may  aemt 
to  tnar  the  beauty  of  the  passage  to  seek  in  it  aof 
symbolic  miming,  but  for  our  present  purpose  ^re  haTt 
no  alternative.  As  we  shall  soon  see  from  Matelda*s 
words,  there  is  a  symbolism  of  the  wind,  its  soiirca»  tli 
movement  from  the  sacred  East,  and  its  changele»- 
ness.  But  undoubtedly  the  leading  symboUsn:!  is  the 
forest  itself  and  the  obvious  cjontrast  it  bears  to  the 
dark  and  savage  wood  in  which  Dante  found  bim^etf 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  interpretation 
which  sees  in  the  latter  an  image  of  the  Trild  and 
tangled  political  life  of  Italy  is  certainly  true  so  fiir  m 
it  goest  and  is  confirmed  by  this  deliberately  contrasted 
picture  of  the  forest  of  the  Earthly  Faradise,  For  in 
the  De  Monarchia^  as  we  have  more  than  once  seeai, 
the  Earthly  Paradise  is  a  figure  of  *the  bleseednees 
of  this  Ufej  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  tnazi*§ 
natural  powers* ;  and  it  is  the  Divinely  appointed  work 
of  the  Emperor  to  guide  mankind  to  this  happiness, 
*  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  philosophy.'  This 
'  Divine  forest  *  therefore  stands  as  a  figure  of  just  and 
settled  government,  a  gentle  steady  breeze  of  law  and 
order  from  the  holy  East  blowing  westward,  freedom  lo 
wander  where  one  will,  and  such  perfect  security  that 
not  evena  bird*s  song  is  silenced  through  fear  of  wrong* 
We  may  compai^  with  the  two  woods  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Injustice  painted  by  his  friend  Giotto  in  th© 
Arena  Chapel  in  Padua,  perhaps  while  Dante  himself 
was  in  that  city.  The  contrast  between  the  two  turns 
upon  the  state  of  the  woods — their  security  or  inse- 
curity. Injustice  sits  at  his  castle  gate  in  the  midst  of 
a  f orestp  a  lance  with  hooks  in  his  right  hand ;  while  m 
the  predella  benetith  his  feet,  robbers  have  waylaid  a 
lady  in  a  wood,  dragged  her  from  her  palfrey^  and 
stript  her.  The  figui-e  of  Justice  reverses  all  this:  in 
the  predeUa  below  her  some  are  dancing  to  musde, 
and  travellci^  are  riding  securely  through  the  woods- 
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Similarlyj  Dante  can  think  of  no  better  image  of  unjust 
government  than  a  dark  and  savage  wood,  haunted  by 
wild  beaats  of  lust  and  pride  and  avarice ;  nor  of  just 
government  than  a  'Divine  forest/  where  a  lady, 
young  and  beautiful,  all  alone  and  singing  in  her  joy, 
10  gathering  flowers  in  perfect  safety.  One  of  the 
weirdest  scenes  in  the  Inferno  is  the  Wood  of  the 
Suicides^  every  gnarled,  twisted  tree  of  which  is  a  soul 
that  has  committed  the  final  outrage  of  murder  upon 
itdelf:  the  Harpies  of  despair  brood  in  the  fruitless 
branches  above,  while  below,  the  souls  of  prodigals 
are  pursued  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hounds  of  their 
own  insane  improvidence,^ 

The  slowness  with  which  Dante  advanced  into  the 
forest  depths  (lines  5  and  22)  cannot  possibly  mean  that 
be  was  afraid  of  this  unknown  land:  freedom  from 
danger  is  i^s  very  atmosphere.  The  idea  is  either  that 
he  is  too  ^Ll'^ently  arrived  to  plunge  at  once  into  its 
activities ;  or,  more  probably,  that  the  old  necessity  for 
strenuous  motion  is  past.  On  the  Terraces  below,  Virgil 
wem  constantly  urging  him  on,  rebuking  his  delays,  re- 
minding him  of  the  value  of  the  passing  day.  Now  that 
his  purification  is  ci^mpleted,  the  need  for  this  haste  is 
over — he  is  free  to  sit  or  walk  at  his  pleasure,  for  leisure 
to  see  the  beauties  of  the  sinless  garden  is  one  of  the 
beatitudes  of  tlie  shiless  state.  Notice,  for  example, 
that  Matelda,  the  very  type  of  the  Active  Life,  is  very 
deliberate  in  all  her  movements,  like  a  lady  in  the  danoe^ 
who  scarcely  lifts  her  foot  from  the  ground.  It  is  no 
eDotradiction  to  this  that  she  is  also  called  'alert*  (L  83, 
prmta):  this  union  of  activity  and  leisure  is  the  sure 
ogn  that  none  of  her  faculties  is  being  wasted  or  over- 
driven by  sin. 

Dant^^s  freedom  from  fear  is  showTi  by  his  wandering 
on  until  he  lost  sight  of  the  place  at  which  he  entered 
thi?  forest — had  he  been  afraid,  he  would  have  been 
tnore  Mfeful  to  secure  his  retreat  by  skirting  the  edge. 
Hit  f^ogre§B  is  suddenly  stopped  by  a  Uttla  river  flow* 

>  /v.  ML  Compare  Anihroglo  Lon*ti£ettr««  f&mooa  &M00e»  o!  Good  &iid 
Bftd  GormuDAiit  In  th«  P&Ijm&bo  Fubblico  of  SieBA. 
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ing  to  the  left,  that  is— remembering  that  Dante  ia 
going  eastward — from  South  to  North.  The  leftward 
flow,  however,  is  doubtless  symbolic  as  usuaL  It  is,  as 
we  shall  soon  learn  from  Matelda,  the  River  Lethe,  and 
its  motion  to  the  left  is  connected  with  its  function  oi 
washing  away  the  very  memory  of  sin*  It  is  probably 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  flows  'dark  dark*  (I  31* 
bruna  bruna)  under  a  perpetual  shade  which  neither 
snn  nor  moon  can  pierce :  symbolic  partly  of  the  dark* 
ness  of  sin,  and  partly  of  the  darkness  of  oblivion  into 
which  it  bears  sin  away.  Its  waters  flow  down  to 
Oocytus,  the  central  sink  of  Hell;  for  it  is  generally 
identified  with  the  brooklet*  which  Dante  heard  bat 
could  not  see,  as  he  climbed  his  way  back  to  'the  bright 
world.'  Cato  calls  it  'the  blind  river/  in  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  f  orgetfulness  of  sin  for  which  it  stands.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  sin  has  no  po^ver  to  stain 
its  waters, — their  perfect  clearness  in  whic  ^  nothing  is 
concealed  comes  from  the  pure  fountain  or  Uivine  gm^ 
from  which  they  flow-  Its  companion  riven  Euno6,  a« 
we  shall  see,  flows  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garden,  and 
refreshes  the  memory  of  every  good  deed.^ 

Lifting  his  eyes  to  gaze  on  '  the  gi^eat  variety  of  the 
fresh  May  flowers  *  beyond  the  river,  a  sudden  apparitiuD^ 
banished  every  other  thought : 

A  lady  all  alone,  who  went  along 
Sinking,  and  culling  flower  from  flower. 
With  which  was  painted  all  her  way.* 

It  is  obviously  the  fulfllment  of  the  Leah  of  his  morning 
dream,  and  he  begs  her  to  draw  near  that  he  may  hear 
the  words  of  her  song.  There  is  a  peculiar  daintiness 
and  grace  about  her  every  movement,  like  a  lady  in  tim 
dance  who  *  foot  before  foot  doth  scarcely  set/  MaideiH 
like  she  bends  down  'her  honest  eyes';  and  wheo  at 
last,  from  the  bank  opposite,  she  lifts  them,  they  out- 
shine those  of  Venus  when  her  own  son  wounded  her 

»  See  Inf.  ixxlv.  137  132;  Purg.  I  40;  xicvllL  ^  m.  Contrast  tbm 
'bruna  bruna*  of  Letha  with  the  pale  groen  shadow  under  which  fiomt 
the  happier  stream  of  Eunoe  (Purg.  xxxLii.  109-Ill)t 

'  Purg,  xxviii.  4CMS.  The  variety  oE  the  flowers  la  taken  h^  aozxit  to 
tvpuBSGiit  the  varied  octf  ritiea  of  the  life  of  which  M&telda  la  fcbe  sjmhoL 
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by  accident^— by  which  Dante  means  that  he  feels  him- 
elf  m  the  presence  of  a  new  order  of  love  which  far 
Hmirpasses  that  which  had  just  been  burnt  out  of  him  so 
painfully  on  the  Terrace  below.  When  to  the  light  of 
her  eyes  she  added  her  smUe,  Dante  hated  the  three 
pacee  of  the  river  which  kept  them  apart  as  strongly  as 
did  Leander  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  In 
other  wordsj  her  eyes  are  the  *  demonstrations '  of  what- 
ever truth  the  lady  stands  for,  and  her  smile  her  *  per* 
s^iasions'  of  it;  and  Dante  feels  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
0&g6r  longing,  something  still  hinders  him  from  om- 
hrB^ng  the  higher  life  of  which  she  is  the  symboh  The 
three  paces  are  to  be  identified,  not  with  the  three  steps 
of  St»  Peter  3  Gate,  confession,  contrition,  satisfaction, 
but  rather  with  the  three  blows  with  which  he  smote 
his  breast^  when  he  cast  himself  at  the  Angel*Conf  essor  s 
feet,  in  ack<^n»wledgment  of  the  threefold  sin  of  thought^ 
word  and  (^\2  ^'^  Th®  climb  up  the  Terraces  has  indeed 
cleansed  him  of  the  sin  itself,  but  the  ^nefnory  of  it 
remains,  and  remains  as  a  paralyzing  power.  Till  those 
three  paces  of  Lethe  are  crossed— that  is,  till  its  waters 
have  blotted  out  the  very  memory  of  sin  in  its  three 
formB  of  thought,  word  and  deed— he  feels  himself 
powerless  to  enter  into  the  life  and  joy  represented  by 
the  beautiful  lady  on  the  opposite  bank.  Sin  must  be 
iiot  merely  forgiven  but  forgotten,  even  by  the  sinner 
Aiintiself. 

Who>  then,  is  this  lady  ?  Tho  question  has  given  rise 
to  an  almost  interminable  controversy,  into  which  it  is 
mjQpossible  to  enter  at  length.  To  show  its  intricacy,  I 
%.ake  the  Uberty  of  quoting  Dr.  Moore  s  classification  of 
%Jie  various  theories : 

^{i)  The  Countess  Matilda, 
(ii)  Some  Matilda  from  Germany, 
(a)  The  Empress  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Heniy  i. 
'  Purg.  JOFVilL  M-m.    The  reference  is  to  Ovid,  Mdmm.  x,  525»  536, 
*  I'urg,  U,  11 L     Plumptre  tliltiks  *th«  thi-ee  steps  mfty  tndlc&be  thn 
^ardeiOa  of  shame  (Canto  xxx.  76-78),  coalesslon  (CAtito  zxxL  34  36),  con- 
^'^mt&xm  (Canto  xxkI,  86-^  which  have  yet  to  be  p&ssed  before  Lethe  can 
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(6)  Matilda  of  Hackeboni* 

(c)  Matilda  of  Magdeburg. 

(d)  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  L 
(lU)  Some  friend  or  associate  of  Beatrice. 

(a)  The  *  Donna  dello  schermo*  Vila  Ntiova^  §5, 
(6)  The  friend  of  Beatrice  in  Vita  iSTuora,  §  & 

(c)  The  lady  mentioned  in  Vita  Nuova^  §  18. 

(d)  Priniavera  or  Vanna  in  Vita  Nwmxit  §  34. 

(e)  The  '  Donna  Gentile '  of  the  Vita  Ntiota  and 

Convito, 
(iv)  A  purely  fictitious  symboli  without  relation  to 
any  real  or  historical  person.* 
Those  who  are  suiEciently  interested  may  read  Dr. 
Moore's  discussion  of  these  theories  in  the  third  seried 
of  his  Studies  in  Dante^  pp.  213-216.  I  entirely  agiiee 
with  his  conclusion  that  •  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  ae* 
cordance  vnXh  the  common  opinion,  still  hciTs  the  field* 
The  chief  objection  to  *  the  Great  Countei4*i  :)f  TuBcany 
is  that  she  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Papacy 
against  the  Empire,  She  is  best  known  for  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  she  throw  all  her  forces  into  the  field 
on  the  side  of  Hildebrand  in  the  war  of  inveetitorei 
which  he  waged  against  Henry  nr.  Her  castle  of 
Canossa  has  become  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  Empenor's 
penance.  When  she  died  in  1115  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine^ 
she  bequeathed  to  the  Church  her  vast  territorial  estates 
for  the  redemption  of  her  soul  and  the  souls  of  her 
parents*  This  '  celebrated  donation/  says  Gregororius, 
•one  of  the  most  fatal  bequests  known  to  history^  be- 
came the  apple  of  discord  of  the  time,  thro^m  by  a 
woman  between  the  popes  and  emperors.'*  At  firsi 
glance,  it  certainly  seems  impossible  that  an  ardent 
Imperialist  like  Dante  should  choose  an  equaUy  ardent 
Papalist  as  the  GuardiaD-Spirit  of  the  forest  of  just 
government>  or  transf omi,  as  Gardner  says,  *  the  st-em 
heroine  of  Canossa  into  this  dainty  Botticelliau  girl' 
This  argument,  however,  would  equaUy  exclude  Cato^ 
the  Guardian  of  the  Mountain's  base,  as  she  is  of  ita 


1  SttidUs  in  Dante^  3rd  Series,  p.  213* 

>  Mamc  in  th^  Middle  Agt$^  it.  361  (EngliBJi  Tmnal&tioii). 
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summit,  for  he  was  as  strong  an  opponent  of  Caesar  as 
she  of  the  Emperor,  As  to  her  bequeathing  of  her  pog- 
eesaione  to  the  Church,  it  is  true  that  Dante  was  utterly 
opposed  to  such  endowmenta,  and  severely  censured 
Conatantino  for  his  'Donation';  but  none  the  less  he 
admitted  him  to  the  Sixth  Heaven  of  Paradise,  and  gave 
him  credit  for  his  good  intention : 

Now  kBoweth  be  how  the  ill,  deduced 
From  hia  good  deed,  not  to  himself  is  hurtful 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed** 

The  truth  is,  Matelda  is  a  eynibol,  and  Dante  did  not 
demand  that  the  symbolic  element  should  run  through 
the  entire  life  and  character,^ — he  was  content  if  the 
on©  quality  he  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  his  allegory 
stood  out  in  sufficient  prom^inence.  Cato  might  be  the 
enemy  of  Csesan  hut  he  wa^  the  symbol  of  Liberty- 
Matilda  fought  against  the  Emperor,  but  where  else 
could  Dau'n  find  a  truer  symbol  of  the  Active  Life? 
Her  very  ii^me — Mechtilde,  Battle-might — ^was  appro- 
priate, even  if,  as  Butler  thinks,  Dante  was  ignorant  of 
Its  significmnce.  Her  life  was  one  long  struggle  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  against  what  she  regarded  as 
the  unjustifiable  encroachments  of  the  Empire,  and  her 
energy*  courage  and  resolution  gained  her,  quite  de- 
servedly, the  title  of  *the  Great  Countess/  *Tliis  war- 
like Deborah  of  the  Papacy,'  says  Gregoro\nus,  *  owing 
to  her  practical  powers  of  government,  deserves  to  rank 
beaiido  the  few  great  queens  who  at  any  age  have  at- 
tained renown.*  When  we  remember  her  fame  through- 
out all  Italy  and  far  beyond,  the  very  casualness  with 
which  abe  is  named  becomes  an  indirect  proof  that  no 
other  can  be  meant,  just  as,  to  quote  Miss  Rossetti,  *any 
** Elizabeth"  as  barely  named  In  an  English  poem  would 
Tae  unhesitatingly  identified  with  our  great  Queen  Eliza- 
beth/* 

*  Par,  XX-  S8^,  Comp*  Inf.  jJx.  U5;  Purg,  xxxll,  lS4-ia0(p.  4T7); 
HrJfcm.  ilL  10,  13, 

*  A  Shadme  of  DanU,  pw  184,  ScartazEini  draws  exactly  the  opposito 
conclusion  from  the  caaualness  with  which  Mat«lda  Is  named  tn  Canto 
ixxltL  119.  Since  Dante  never  aaks  who  she  Is,  he  infers  that  she  is  one 
whom  he  knew  in  the  earthly  lite — perhaps  one  of  the  ladies  In  the  VUm 
Nwov€t--&nd  therefore  not  to  be  ideiatlfied  with  Hhe  (|T%at  CounteBS*  or 
any  other  historical  pen&Dnagcu 
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The  symbolism  of  Matelda  as  the  Active  Life  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  beantif iil  passage  quoted  from  Bunkm 
in  connection  with  the  dream  which  foretold  her ;  bat 
there  are  several  points  which  are  worth  bringing  into 
greater  cleamea^  We  have  seen  that  she  stands  ta 
contrast  to  the  Negligent  Rulers  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Princes,  just  as  the  wide  Forest  does  to  the  narrow 
Valley  itself.  We  have  also  seen  that  she  is  the  oppodle 
in  ©very  respect  to  the  Siren  of  Dante's  second  dream, 
w^th  her  stammering  tongue  and  eye-s  asquint,  her  di^*- 
torted  feet  and  maimed  hands  and  unhealthy  hue,  B^i 
she  also  stands  in  contrast  to  her  old  earthly  self-  She 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  but  the  sinless  Garden 
has  restored  her  youth,  perhaps  in  accordance  vnth  the 
teaching  of  Aquinas  that  all  rise  in  estate  Juvenilis  the 
most  perfect  age,  which  begins  at  about  thirty  years; 
perhaps  too  to  indicate  that  for  perfect  work  and  fior 
perfect  joy  in  God's  work,  immortal  youth  i^iieeessaiyA 
Further,  all  the  long  war  and  turmoil  of  lier  earthly 
government  is  swept  away — the  qniet  woodland  glades, 
the  steady  windt  the  flowers  and  birds,  form  a  picture 
and  image  of  what  government  is  in  a  sinless  world: 
'  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effeet 
of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever/*  It 
may  be  as  the  reward  of  her  former  defence  of  the 
Church  that  it  is  now  her  function  to  guide  the  soul  tn 
it;  but  we  come  nearest  to  Dante's  thought  if  we  see  in 
this  the  important  truth  that  the  Active  Life,  righteous 
government,  and  a  pure  and  simple  joy  in  the  work 
of  God's  hands  in  Nature,  lead  to  the  higher  truths  of 
Revelation*  It  is  quite  away  from  the  idea  to  see  in 
Matelda,  as  Hettinger  suggests,  a  symbol  of  the  priest^ 
hood, '  through  whose  instrumentality  we  are  brought 
into  the  Church,  the  Earthly  Paradise/  *  This  identifica- 
tion of  the  Earthly  Paradise  with  the  Church  could  ncit 
possibly  have  entered  Dante's  mind, 

1  Summa^  ilt  Supply  q.  LexxL  a.  I.  On  Uie  other  hiuid,  Q&to's  mgt 
KxtmB  incTeaaed.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fortj-tiitie,  bat  tha  Mpt^oilpa 
given  by  Purg.  L  31-36  is  that  o£  a  much  older  man. 

^  Is&,  xxxiL  17.  Righteousness  and  peace  are  cofislftittljr  i^sociAled 
in  Scripture.  ^  Dante's  JMidna  ComM^dio,  fk  Wh 
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There  is  just  one  other  point.  Miss  Bosaetti  calls 
Attentioii  to  the  fact  that  Matelda  is  "the  only  per- 
Tnauent  inhabitant'  of  Eden,  but  she  suggests  no  reason 
:for  this.  May  it  not  be  Dante*e  way  of  indic*iting  the 
limits  of  her  capacity  of  blessedness  ?  Had  he  not  seen 
in  her  som€  limitation,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  set  her  among  the  Righteous  Rulers  of  the 
Sixth  Heaven,  Obviously  he  regards  her  as  the  highest 
type  of  earthly  activity,  but  the  Celestial  Paradise  is  be- 
yond hen  Like  the  Guardian  of  the  base  of  the  Mount, 
lier  fate  is  to  see  generation  after  generation  of  penitent 
souls  pass  on  to  a  higher  bliss  from  which  she  herself  is 
meanttme  shut  out.  Even  the  highest  earthly  govern- 
ment is  not  the  final  *  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  perhaps, 
in  Dante  s  opinion,  Matelda  had  no  other  ideal.  At  all 
eventa,  it  certainly  cannot  be  without  meaning  that  her 
<bi^»ednes8  is  limited  to  an  Earthly  Paradise.  In  Hhe 
-whita  star'  of  Jupiter  Dante  shows  us  the  just  kings  of 
eveiy  age  and  land  in  the  form  of  starry  lights  spelling 
out,  letter  by  letter,  the  opening  words  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom ;  Diligite  justitimn  qui  judicaiis  terrafn^  by 
which  he  means  that  each  contributes  something  to  the 
i<|eal  and  eternal  Empire,  the  symbol  and  standard  of 
which  is  the  imperial  eagle  which  settled  on  the  final  M.* 
If  he  regarded  the  opposition  of  the  Great  Countess 
to  the  earthly  Empire  as  her  refusal  to  contribute  her 
nbare,  it  woidd  ac-count  for  his  exclusion  of  her  for  a 
time  from  the  celestial  Empire  of  universal  righteous- 


It  is  somewhat  stimnge  to  find  that  Matelda*e  first  care 
is  to  make  a  kind  of  apology  for  her  smilet  as  if  it  threw 
suspicion  on  her  as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  sinless 
Qarden — the  place 

*  Elect  to  human  nature  for  its  neet,* 

The  suspicion  can  scarcely  be,  as  Benvenuto  thinks, 
that  she  was  *  love-smitten '  (philocapta%  because  Dante 
bad  addressed  her  as  one  who  '  warmed  herself  at  the 
rays  of  love'(w.  43,  44),    It  is  rather  the  reflection  of 


»  Par<  ivUl,  70-U7. 
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Dante^s  own  feeling.    He  and  his  csompamons  are  ne^^' 
comers,  as  she  says,— too  recently  arrived  to  be  aMe  y^ 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  place.    Dant«  had  }\%^^ 
finished  a  long  and  exhausting  climb,  and  the  anguii^l 
of  the  finial  fire  was  too  fresh  on  his  soul  to  let  h£*^ 
enter  in  a  moment  into  the  joy  of  Paradise  Bcgain^^* 
The  *  three  steps'  of  Lethe  lay  between — the  sad  memoc^ 
of  his  threefold  sin.    Perhaps  too  the  Garden  itself  w^m-ff 
so  mnch  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  infinite  sin  a™^^ 
sorrow  its  loss  had  caused,  that  smiles  and  laughter  ^ 
seemed  incongruous,  out  of  place.     Matelda  explaic^L^ 
her  joy  by  the  Psalm  Delectasti  which  she  waa  eiiiging    — 

For  thou^  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work  i 
I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands  J 

Tills  joy  in  the  work  of  Gods  hands  is,  as  we  saw,  fa^^^ 
higher  than  that  of  Leah,  which  was  in  the  work  of  ft^g  J* 
otmi  hands,  and  which  passed  away  like  a  dream^rm- 
Instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  Earthly  Paradis^^t 
it  is  precisely  that  which  constitutes  its  proper  blessei^* 
ness.  Sadness  involves  the  loss  of  Gods  works^as  tlm^ 
souls  fixed  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stygt&.sx 
Fen  discovered : 

*  Sad  were  we 
In  the  fiweet  air  which  by  the  sun  is  gladdeaad. 
Bearing  within  ourselves  the  slothful  smoke : 
Now  are  we  sad  in  the  black  mire/ 

Soma  of  this  sadness  clings  to  Dante  even  here,  aim^ 
makes  him  marvel  to  see  Matelda  smile  in  such  a  plac^^- 

She  now  offers  to  answer  any  question  Dante  u^^,,^^^ 
ask,  addressing  him  as  'thou  who  art  in  front-*    Th- 
order  of  the  three  Pilgrims  is  reversed.     Virgil 

>  Psalm  xcfi.  4 ;  Purg.  xivUL  IB^Bh 

*  In/,  vil,  121  124.  Professor  Earle  takes  a  verj  different  view.  Tb^-^ 
free  talk  about  love  is  the  st^  of  the  return  to  a  state  of  perfect  lnjujeenm^^ 
'This  Fair  Lady  fs  not  any  one  particular  person  at  all;  ahe  la  not 

woman  but  Woman,     And  thia  wlH  afford  the  first  elwt  U>  tb#  jm 

assigned  her,  Aa  In  the  history  of  the  Fall  the  pecsiualoii  of  Eto  IimA  ^2 
secooded  the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  and  seduced  Adam  from  dntj^  m  "^ 
reversely,  In  this  Eden  Regained,  Woman  is  mstnimental  la  promoting 
the  cause  of  man's  happioess  and  edification.*  The  weak  pnlnt  of  Uils 
ingenious  view  is  that  It  makes  the  name  Matelda  more  m  jsierio!:ia  Uiafi 
ever :  why  should  Dante  call  Woman  fn  the  abstract  MatetdaT  (CutrodQC- 
tion  to  Dr.  Shad  well's  Fur^torio,  Fart  M.  sxlT^xxyt). 
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resj^ad  his  office  as  guide  and  fallen  into  the  back- 
g^rtoond, — the  purified  will  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Statins 
too  has  dropped  behind:  as  'a  secret  Christian'  who 
conformed  to  Pagan  customs,  he  was  neither  worthy 
nor  able  to  guide  a  soul  that  made  open  confession  of 
Christ-^ 

Dante  now  states  his  diffiimlty.    If,  as  Stathis  had 

asenred  him  on  the  Fifth  Terrace,  neither  rain  fell  nor 

wTjnd  blew  higher  up  the  Mountain  than  St.  Peter's 

Oo-te,*  what  is  the  meanixig  of  this  flowing  river  and  the 

sound  as  of  s  breeze  among  the  trees  of  the  forest?    In 

r^ply  Matelda  explains  first  the  phenomenon  of  the 

wijid,  or  what  seems  such  to  Dante.    God,  she  says, 

ga^Te  this  place  to  man  as  *  an  earnest  of  eternal  peace,' 

**h^t  is,  of  the  Celestial  Paradise  for  which  He  had 

created  him.    When  he  fell  soon  after  his  creation,  the 

iMtppy  Garden  which  he  lost  was  raised  to  this  great 

height  above  all  variations  of  weather,  that  the  storms 

which  rage  below  the  Gat©  'might  not  wage  any  war 

^-gainst  mankind/     The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 

'iphearal  of  Mount  Purgatory  caused  by  the  fall  of 

^tan.*     From  the  Gate  upward,  then,  the  Mountain 

stands  perfectly  free  of  all  atmospheric  disturbances* 

'The  sound  of  the  forest '  is  due  to  one  steady  movement 

*^f  the  Heavens  above,  not  to  the  ever-veering  winds  of 

^^**th   below*     This   movement  originates   with   'the 

prin^al  turning,*  that  is,  the  Prntnum  Mobile^  the  Ninth 

S^^^ven*  which  revolves  from  East  to  West  in  twenty- 

cour  hours.    This  inconceivable  velocity  communicates 

*t«eif  ^^  ^}j  t,he  lower  spheres,  growing  less  and  less 

'^pid  as  it  descends.     When  it  reaches  the  sphere  of 

^3^  which  surrounds  the  earth,  the  motion  is  compara- 

*'*'^*ely  slow  and  gentle ;  and  as  the  earth  itself,  according 

7^  Dante's  astronomy,  is  stationary,  any  projection  on 

^*^  surface,  such  as  the  great  altitude  of  the  Mounts 

*^temjpt«  the  revolving  air. 

Matelda  proceeds  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  plant- 

^^to  of  Paradise,     Tlie  holy  soil  brings  forth  of  itself. 


*  J^t^,  zxlL  90,  91.    See  p.  303. 


^  Purg.  xxl.  40  51. 
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Its  plants  faave  such  virtue  that,  when  swept  fay  Um 
revolving  ephere,  they  impregnate  the  mr,  and  ^m  in 
its  circling  scatters  the  seed  abroad  upon  the  lower 
earth.  Plants  which  surprise  us  by  springing  np '  wil^ 
out  manifest  seed '  are  the  gifts  of  Paradise  to  the  Mha 
world-  Not  every  seed  of  '  the  holy  plaia^*  however,  k 
thus  carried  to  our  earth :  no  fruit,  for  example^  from 
the  Tree  of  life  is  plucked  dowii  here  below;  but  tha 
underlying  thought»  as  Plumptre  says,  is  that  *aJl  tmtli 
and  goodness  in  man's  present  state  is  but  the  stirvivml 
of  his  primal  state,  the  remuants  of  a  lost  blessedneeft.*^ 
In  similar  fashion^  the  water  of  Paradise  ha^  no 
earthly  source — it  is  fed  inexhaustibly  by  the  will  of 
God: 

*The  water  which  thou  seest  sprmgs  not  from  a  vein 

Restored  by  vapour  which  the  cold  couvertSp 

Like  a.  river  which  gains  and  loses  bi^eath ; 

But  issues  from  a  fountain  conBtant  and  sure^ 

Which  by  the  will  of  Qod  aa  much  regains 

As  it  pours  forth»  open  upon  two  sides. 

Upon  this  side  with  virtue  it  descends, 

Which  takes  away  from  men  the  memory  of  sin  ; 

On  the  other,  of  every  good  deed  done  restoree  iti 

Here  Lethe,  as  upon  the  other  side 

EuBoe*  it  is  called ;  and  worketh  not 

If  first  on  this  side  and  on  that  it  be  not  tasted. 

This  every  other  savour  doth  transcend.'  * 

This  is  Dante's  familiar  mingling  of  Scripture  wai 
heathen  mythology.  In  the  Greek  mysteries  it  se&am 
to  have  been  taught  that  two  rivers  flow  through  Hadfii 
— one  of  Forgetfulness,  the  other  of  Memory.  Dante 
transforms  hoth  into  symbols  of  the  Divine  mercy. 
For  the  perfect  blessednesa  of  the  redeemed  soul,  two 
things  are  necessary— ^forgetfulness  of  its  past  sins  i 
the  quickening  of  its  memoiy  of  former  good 
Hence  from  the  one  fountain  of  Divine  nxercy  flow  for 
two  rivers;  Lethe  to  the  left  because  it  carries  away 
the  memory  of  evil,  and  Enno^  to  the  right  because  it 
restores  the  memory  of  good.  The  name  Eunoe  comes 
from  the  Greek  £i!j/oo?,  *  well-minded/  the  stream  of 
'kindly  thoughts/  as  one  calk  it.    The  flowing  of  the 

^  Purff.  ixvUL  85-120.  >  Purg,  lacvlli  m-13a 
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two  rivers  from  one  fotintain  fleems  to  come  from 
Genesis  ii.  6,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  ^fima  aecendebat 
e  terra/  mstead  of,  as  in  the  English  version^  *  there 
went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth';  and  in  Canto  xxxitt. 
112-114,  he  eeems  to  identify  them  symbolically  with 
EuphrateM  and  Tigris/  They  represent,  as  alroiidy  said, 
the  inexhaustible  mercy  of  God,  by  whose  will  alone 
the  waters  poured  forth  are  perpetually  renewed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  symbolism 
id  far  from  being  exhau.<^ted  by  this  explanation.  We 
saw  when  discussing  the  exposition  of  Statins  of  the 
fseesation  of  changes  of  weather  at  St.  Peter's  Crate,  that 
these  changes  represent  syniholieally  the  fluctuations 
of  stn  and  temptation.  The  lower  sky  is  under  *the 
I  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air/  The  exclusion  of  these 
variations  from  the  Earthly  Paradise  cannot  but  mean 
the  entire  absence  of  evil  And  this  givea  a  peculiar 
significance  to  Matelda's  joy  in  the  works  of  God,  Down 
on  the  fallen  earth  His  works  ciinnot  give  perfect  joy : 
the  shm*k  and  dislocntion  of  sin  has  passed  through 
them,  lea\dng  them  unsteadfast,  insecure,  dangerous; 
and  of  this  the  variations  of  weather  are  regarded  as 
the  symbol.^  But  on  this  high  tableland  which  stands 
elofir  of  these  fluctuations  of  sin  and  passion,  the  works 
of  God  are  perfect  and  give  perfect  joy.  The  wind, 
subject  to  no  *  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,*  is  produced 
by  the  heavens  above,  a  wind  of  the  Spirit  which  blows 
with  the  constancy  of  God  Himself,  draws  their  virtue 
{rom  the  tree^,  and  carries  many  a  seed  of  blessing  to 
the  sinful  world  far  below.  The  sacred  soU  brings  forth 
of  itself,  without  seed,  by  the  direct  power  of  God<  The 
w&ior  flows  from  the  fountain  of  His  graca,  and  is 
perpetually  renewed  by  His  will*    No  storm  eauses  it 


^  S««  J>r.  Mooi^*8  mudx€M,  3rd  S«rie«,  pp,  190*130.  MUton  (Pan  Lo&t^  0*. 
WIMl%)  Mtt  L«the  In  Hell  between  the  lake  of  fine  and  &  froien  e<»ittnent^ 
9w«pt  with  whfrlwlad  and  bail  All  the  damned  mrm  h&led  frotD  the  one 
lo  th*  oUliir  tb  At  the  J  may  fee  I  the  *  fierce  extremes  'of  fire  And  tee.  As  tfaej 
OTOM  Lithe,  tbej  etrnggle  to  readi  lt«  wmten;  but  Fate  vrfthstAndA, 
IfcdQiift  giurdfl  the  ford,  and  the  river  lt«elf  ahrlnks  from  tholr  touch* 

'  Milton  aleo  repreFenta  the  variations  of  wettther  an  tluc  to  tJie  FalJ, 
but  dllfefA  fttmi  Dante  in  attributing  them  to  Angek,  not  demonv  (Par 
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to  overflow ;  nor  any  heat  of  summer  to  dry  op.  It 
in  these  works  of  God  Matelda  rejoices— works  tta^ 
come  straight  from  His  own  hand,  unruined  by  sin.sur ^^ 
and  steadfast  in  all  their  movements  and  operation^-^ 
carrying  peace  and  joy  whithersoever  they  go.  It  i 
for  such  works  as  these  8he  sings  DehciuBti  with  smib^ 
— ^they  restore  the  *  honest  laughter  and  sweet  mirtk. 
which  Adam  so  quickly  'changed  to  tears  and  toiL'^ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Dante  says  in  verw*^ 
130-132, — that  Lethe  does  not  work  unless  Eunoe  is  abcp 
tasted.    We  naturally  take  this  to  mean  that  forgetful* 
nesa  of  sin  and  remeiubrance  of  good  deeds  keep  equaJ 
pace,  that  the  good  memory  is  necessary  to  blot  out  the 
bad.  Tet  In  Canto  xxxiii,  91-96  we  find  that  Dante  himselfi 
before  tasting  Euno^,  has  utterly  foi^gotten  hie  unf aitli- 
fulness  to  Beatrice  for  which  she  had  shortly  befoPB 
made  him  weep  so  bitterly,  and  she  has  to  remind  hint 
that  he  had  drunk  of  Lethe  that  very  day.    Dr.  Ockner 
suggests  the  explanation  that  'the  true   function  of 
the  twofold  stream  is  to  sift  out  evil  and  sinful  memories 
from  the  sources  of  joy  and  gratitude  with  which  they 
are  often  inseparably  mixed  up  on  earth/  *    Perhaps  the 
simpler  idea  is  better,  that  their  function  is  to  prepaid 
the  soul  for  the  Celestial  Paradise,  the  blessedness  of 
which  is  impossible  until  the  good  memory  is  quicketied« 
as  well  as  the  bad  taken  away.    The  difficulty,  howevier, 
does  not  end  here.    When  we  turn  to  the  Parctdiao  we 
find  that  memory  of  past  sins  has  not  faded  absdLuid$ 
from  the  souls  of  the  redeemed — they  are  remembered 
intellectually,  but  forgotten  as  experience,  to  take  9t 
Augustine^s  distinctioup    If  this  were  not  so,  gratitade 
to  Gkid  for  salvation  were  impossible.     As  Foloo  of 
Marseilles  says  after  recalling  his  evil  life ; 

*  Yet  here  is  no  repeating,  but  we  smile. 
Not  at  the  fault,  which  comes  not  back  to  loind. 
But  at  the  Worth  which  ordered  and  foreBAw, 


^  F^rg,  jncvlli.  9I'96,    In  much  of  ibis  Dant«  faliown  AquinAa.  who  mjM. 
ttie  Earthly  Paradise  is  a  corporeal  plaee  with  leiQpezste  air  and  flowi 

in  everlasting  bloom  {Sumima^  i»  q.  cli*). 
*  Purgatorw  (Temple  ClaaetcsJ,  p.  30O. 


i.]      THE  TWOFOLD  RIVER 

Here  we  gaze  back  into  the  art  which  beautiflea 
Ita  awn  ao  great  effect,  and  we  discern  the  good 
Whereby  to  the  world  above  returns  that  below/* 
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This  then  gives  us  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under* 
stand  the  operation  of  the  twofold  river :  the  memory 
€il  sin  as  an  experience  passes  away,  hut  the  intelloctual 
memory  remains,  else  there  could  bo  no  gratitude  for 
fialvation;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Euno^  recalls  bo 
vividly  the  good  which  has  come  even  out  of  evil,  that 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  repentance  are  swallowed  up  in 
an  adoring  and  grateful  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
•art*  which  so  'ordered  and  foresaw'  that  all  thinga 
have  worked  together  for  good.  •  In  that  City  of  God/ 
says  St,  Augustine,  *  there  wiU  be  free  will,  one  in  all 
and  indivisible  in  each,  freed  from  all  evil  and  filled 
with  all  good,  enjoying  indefectibly  the  sweetness  of 
eternal  bliss,  oblivious  of  sin8,  oblivious  of  sufferings, 
and  yet  not  bo  oblivious  of  its  deUvei-anca  as  to  be 
ungrateful  to  its  Deliverer.'  *  PsychologieaUy,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  of  this  oblivion  of  sin,  but 
at  least  we  shall  see  that  Dante  did  not  regard  it  as  & 
naere  magic  change^  independent  of  ethical  conditions. 

To  her  exposition  of  the  wind  and  water  of  the 
sinless  land,  Matelda  adds  *a  corollary  for  a  grace': 

*  They  who  in  ancient  time  have  feigned  in  song 
The  Age  of  Gold  and  itit  estate  of  happine«Sp 
Perchance  in  FarnaHeus  of  thhi  place  did  dream. 
Here  the  root  of  the  human  race  was  Innocent; 
Here  BpriDg  is  evermore,  and  every  fruit ; 
Thia  is  the  nectar  of  which  each  one  speaks/  ' 

iming  to  his  poets,  he  found  them  smiling  with 
pli}iasure  at  this  *  last  interpretation,*  the  fulfilment  of 
their  dream-    The  chief  reference  is  probably  to  the 

r'ourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  by  which  Statius  was  '  lighted 
Q  to  God/  As  we  have  so  often  seen,  Dante  regards 
i  Pmr,  Uu  108-108. 
>  €Htp  ef  God,  xxlt  ao.  AqnloaA  •»;» :  '  AUhongh  chmrity  Is  now  (tt^ 
In  Ui»  preeeat  life)  a  cAOse  ol  grieving  for  oln,  yet  the  saliits  Id  the 
Fatherland  {in  pairia)  will  be  so  flooded  with  joy,  that  grief  can  haTa 
no  placie  In  them :  and  i$o  th«y  will  not  giief^e  tor  sina,  bnt  rathef  njoloo 
la  tha  Divine  mvtej  hj  which  they  have  lieea  relenaed  from  thetr  ttnt  * 
Ui  Sm^.  q.  HtJLHl  a,  I).  *  Purg.  xxvfJl.  130-117. 
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many  heathen  myths  as  unconscious  f oregleams,  or 
perhaps  echoes,  of  the. truths  of  Bevelation.^  This  is 
his  way  of  acknowledging  his  debt  to  his  guides,  and 
in  particular  to  Virgil,  who  has  led  him  to  the  true 
Paradise,  of  which  he  himself  could  only  dream.  *  There 
is  an  infinite  pathos,'  says  Plumptre,  *in  the  smile  of 
Virgil.'  This  momentary  glimpse  of  the  true  Age  of 
Oold  is  all  his  share  of  it.  But  at  least  when  he  returns 
to  the  green  enamel  of  the  meadow  in  the  hemisphere 
of  light,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  his  brother-poets  of  the 
Divine  Forest  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  ancient 
dream.  For  himself,  Dante  feels  that  these  poetic 
visions  of  the  natural  reason  are  past;  he  must  now 
address  himself  to  the  Active  Life  which  converts  them 
into  reality: 

Then  to  the  fair  Lady  I  tamed  my  face. 

1  E.g.  Lactantias  {Div.  Institutes,  Bk.  yU.  ch.  zziv.)  quotes  £bi.  iv.  21-45 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  renewal  of  the  earth. 
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DIAGRAM   OF    PROCESSION    OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


KOTE  ON  THE  FORM  OF  THE  PROCESSION  IN 
CANTO  XXIX 

Tb©  diagram  on  the  opposite  pag6  is  drawn  from  tbe 
following  not©  hy  Alessandro  Veliutelli :  *  The  poet  has  de- 
seribed  this  new  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  turned 
l>o  the  West,  as  all  churches  are  wont  to  be  built,  because 
he  has  put  first  the  Beveu  candlesticks,  which  make  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  then  foiir-and- twenty  elders  two  and 
two,  which  make  the  rest  of  the  fli-st  wood  as  far  aa  to 
the  other  which  crosses  it^  and  here  he  has  put  instead  of 
this  intersection  the  group,  that  is,  the  car  drawn  by  the 
Gryphon  in  the  midst  of  four  animals»  and  instead  of  the 
right  part  of  the  wood  which  crosses,  he  has  put  the  three, 
and  instead  of  the  left  the  four  ladies  in  the  dance.  Then 
instead  of  the  part  at  the  top  he  has  put  the  seven  who 
are  arrayed  as  the  first  company'  (ie*  as  the  foui^and- 
twenty  elders). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  is  deliberate  and  in- 
tentionah  Dante  arranged  the  great  Procession  of  Revela- 
tion throughout  the  ages  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  to  indicate 
its  connection  with  the  Crucifixion;  indeed,  if  we  except 
the  red  garlands  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  it  is  the 
only  way  in  whic>i  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  recognized  in 
the  pageant*  In  arranging  the  four-and*twenty  elders  I 
have  followed  as  closely  as  possible  Jerome*s  order  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  The  appeal  which  the  diagram  makes 
to  the  ©ye  will,  I  hope,  thi^ow  light  on  the  exposition  given 
in  the  foUowtng  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXV 
The  Pbocession  of  the  Spibit 


The  rematniBg  five  Cantos  are  o€5cupi©d  willi  one  of 
the  most  sustained  and  maaifold  pieces  of  syroboUsm 
in  literature;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  ihak 
part  of  the  poem  which  appeals  least  to  our  modem 
taste*  Even  so  accompHshed  a  Dante  student  as  Mr, 
Symonds  pronounces  it  artistically  a  failure.  'The 
difficulty  of  identifying  all  the  personages  who  play 
parte  in  it,  and  the  dr3mess  of  the  abstract  imageiyt 
overtax  the  attention  of  readers  accustomed  to  grater 
f I'eedoni  and  directness  of  poetical  presentation*  •  •  •  The 
whole  passage  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  and  least 
imperishable  portions  of  his  poem.  Here  more  than 
elsewhere  the  poet  belongs  to  an  age,  and  not  to  all 
time.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  his  work  19  archaic^ 
medieeval,  obsolete  in  styla'*  There  is  some  truth  in 
this  criticism ;  but  it  will  be  felt,  I  think,  greatly  to 
overshoot  the  mark,  if  we  make  a  serious  effort  tu 
place  ourselves,  as  near  as  may  be^  at  Dante's  point 
of  view.  After  all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  poem  is  ethical  and  reltg]CHi& 
Dante  is  first  of  all  trying  to  tell  us  as  clearly  as  be 
c^an  a  great  experieiiee  of  his  own  soul;  and  since 
he  also  stands  for  mankind,  if  we  ca^  pieree  throogb 
the  symbolic  veil  to  the  experience  it#elf^  w^e  may 
find  that  its  appeal  is  wider  and  more  level  to  the 
general  heart  of  man  than  a  first  reading  might  leni 
us  to  suppose* 

For  the  right  understanding  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 

knowledge  of  two  things  is  absolutely  essential:  first, 

<  InlroducHon  to  the  Siud^  ofDaM$^  p.  IM. 
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Ito  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  whole  poem ; 
and  eeeond,  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  Dante's  re- 
Ugioud  experience.  To  briDg  out  the  former,  let  us  eee 
briefly  the  contants  of  these  five  Cantos.  They  faH 
into  three  divisions : 

L  A  great  Procoaeion  passes  before  Dante's  eyes.  It 
is  usually  called  the  Triumph  of  the  Church ;  but, 
for  rea^sons  to  be  afterguards  stated,  I  prefer  to 
call  it  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit  The  Church 
has,  indeed,  a  place  m  it,  and  even  a  central 
place;  neverthelessi  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 
Bevelation  (Cantos  xxix.-iatx.  33), 

IL  On  the  Chariot  of  the  Church  there  descends  the 
figure  of  Beatrice,  who  represents  neither  the 
Church  nor  Ecclesiastical  Authority  as  such,  but 
the  Di^^ine  Wisdom  of  Revelation,  without  which 
man  cannot  ascend  from  the  Earthly  Paradise 
to  the  Heavenly.  Before  the  bar  of  this  Divine 
Wisdom  Dante  is  arraigned  and  convicted,  and, 
after  due  sorrow  and  confession,  so  purified  that 
he  is  ready  *  to  mount  unto  the  stai's '  (Cantos  xxx. 
— x3Lxi.;  xxxiii*  103^145), 

HL  Between  bis  conviction  and  purification,  a  series 
of  seven  visions  passes  before  his  eyes  in  which 
ha  sees  the  decline  and  fail  of  the  Church  from  the 
ideal  form  in  which  her  Lord  left  bert  to  her 
Babylonish  captivity  in  Avignon-  Beatrice  aa 
the  personification  of  Revealed  Wisdom  romaiuiKp 
and  foretells  the  coming  of  a  Deliverer.  TheM 
visions  are  given  ptirtly  for  Dante's  own  religioufl 
education,  and  partly  as  a  Divine  message  which 
he  is  to  carry  back  to  the  world,  a  new  revelation 
of  which  he  is  tiie  elect  prophet  (Cantos  xxxii- 
xxxiii.  102). 

It  %vould  be  a  mistake  to  regain!  these  as  three 
isolated  episodes,  without  any  inner  oonaectiuu  with 
one  another.  They  are  all  held  together  in  Dante's 
mind  by  the  conception  of  Divine  Revelation:  even 
what  seemn  a  mere  personal  episode  between  him  and 
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Beatrice  is  in  reality  a  result  of  the  great  Procession  of 
the  Spirit,  In  shorty  the  importanee  of  the  EartUj 
Paradise  is  this— that  it  represents  the  second  of  the 
three  great  stages  by  which  the  soul  grows  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  its  final  beatitude-  These 
stages  are  stated  in  an  important  passage  of  the  C&nim 
Gentiles  of  Aquinas,  a  passage  whieh  forms  undoabtedly 
the  theological  framework  of  the  entire  Ccmimedia.  It 
begins  thus :  '  There  is  a  threefold  knowledge  that  man 
may  have  of  divine  thinga  The  first  is  an  ascent 
through  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the 
natural  light  of  reason*'  This  obviously  eorrespondi 
to  the  part  of  his  pilgrimage  Dante  has  just  finished : 
Tirgil,  'the  natural  light  of  reason"  has  shown  him  the 
fruits  of  sin  and  the  process  of  purification ;  and  there 
his  guidance  fails,— something  beyond  man's  tiatiiial 
powers  must  now  meet  the  soul  by  way  of  superaattuml 
revelation.  The  p€issage  proceeds:  *The  second  in  ft 
descent  of  divine  truth  by  revelation  to  us ;  truth  ex- 
ceeding human  understanding;  truth  accepted,  not  aa 
demonstrated  to  sights  but  as  orally  delivered  for  belkf/ 
Nothing  surely  could  better  describe  the  desoent  of 
Beatrice  than  these  words;  Dante  simply  turns  them 
into  visible  symbolic  form*  The  natural  reason  having 
ascended  as  far  as  it  can  *  through  creature^/  it  is  mat 
by  *a  descent  of  divine  truth  by  revelation/  This  is 
the  stage  of  faith,  faith  being  with  Aquinas  belief,  the 
intellectual  acceptance  of  things  revealed  which  lie 
beyond  our  power  to  discover.^  It  is  not  the  highest 
stage.  It  corresponds  to  hearing^  whereas  the  final 
knowledge  corresponds  to  sight  i  *  The  third  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  insight  into  things 
revealed/    It  is  ob\ious  that  this  final  stage  Im  repre- 

^  This  statement,  boweYer,  mtist  not  be  mktuiderstood.  Aq[tila^  M 
not  conceive  of  belief  fts  a  bax«  intollectnal  «ccepUmc«.  Be  ileitoes  a 
believer  us  one  who  *  thlnlcs  witli  ament."  *  The  Intellect  of  tbo  bdkrrer 
U  not  finally  determined  hj  Te&mm^  but  bj  tbe  will ;  «nd  therefore  a$Mmt 
here  is  taken  for  an  act  of  the  intellect  aa  determined  bj  the  wUL'  It 
InrolTeSr  therefore,  a  moral  element,  and  this  element  ia  fnndamwilli 
(Summa,  U  ii,  q.  iL  a.  1). 

'  Hom.  X.  IT..  '  Faith  cometh  by  hearliig,  and  hearing  hj  the  wos4  U 
God'— -f.tf,  Rerdation. 


I 
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Bent^  by  the  Celestial  Paradise.  The  Paradiso  shows 
us  the  eoul  penetrating  deeper  and  over  deeper  into  the 
beauty  of  Beatrice,  the  Spirit  of  ReTelation,  until  ifc 
reaches  the  Beatific  Vision.^ 

This,  then,  is  what  I  have  called  the  theological 
framework  of  the  Commedia  from  beginning  to  end: 
Reason^  ascending  *  through  creatures';  Faiths  welcom- 
ing Revelation  a^  it  descends  out  of  heaven  from  God ; 
and  SighU  penetrating  by  contemplation  to  the  final 
meanings  of  the  things  revealed.  This  being  so,  the 
Earthly  Paradise  is  no  mere  excrescence,  maniug  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  poem,  as  it  often  eeems  to 
be  on  a  first  reading,  or  even  a  second.  We  may  not 
agree  with  the  theological  scheme,  but  at  all  events  this 
is  an  organic  part  of  it.  Professor  Earle  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  says  that  for  Dante  himself  these 
closi  n  g  Cantos  were  the '  hub  *  of  bis  great  poem.  *  Hither 
converge  all  the  leading  and  pervading  ideas,  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  converge  about  the  axle-tree.'*  Cer- 
tiiinly  in  Dante's  theology  there  could  have  been  no 
Paradiso  for  the  eoul  of  man  without  that  Procession 
of  the  books  of  Scripture  and  the  descent  of  Beatrice 
aa  the  perHonifiiHl  spiint  of  the  whole;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  very  meaning  of  Paradise  is  perfect 
insight  into  the  things  thus  supematurally  revealed* 
Nay  further,  it  is  just  here  we  find  the  reason  for  *  the 
continuously  symbolic  nature  *  of  these  CantoSi  which  is 

■  )  CmUra  GmHim,  It.  1  <Fatfaer  Hlckaby^a  Translation).  Hie  idea  Im 
^Sftoduaed  in  m  passage  ot  the  De  Mtmarehia  (HL  16),  of  which  this  Canto 
b  bot  tli»  CfmlKilic  form.  After  upeaking  of  the  two  beatttuden  for 
Wkkb  man  La  made  (the  Earthlj  Paradise  aad  the  Haa^enly),  Dante 
pwcilii:  ^But  to  these  diir^reut  ki»da  of  blesaedneas,  as  to  dUtaant 
fOaehiatomK  we  must  come  by  different  meaoB^  For  at  the  first  w«  in^r 
Cfflve  hj  Uie  leesona  of  philosophy.  If  only  we  will  foHow  them,  bj  acting 
En  aecorrdjuice  with  the  moml  n.nd  intellectual  rirtnea*  But  at  tlii?  seeond 
we  can  only  arrive  by  spiritual  lejisotm,  tratuceiidliig  human  reaitott^  to 
that  we  follow  them  in  accordance  with  the  theolpglcAl  virtues,  faltli» 
hope,  and  charity.  The  truth  of  the  first  of  these  c4>ncluifiouA  and  of 
Ibcee  meanw  U  ttiade  manifest  bj  human  reason,  whtch  by  UiephUoeophe?* 
hM  beea  all  1^ id  open  to  us.  The  other  concluaions  and  means  are  made 
aMOtfeat  by  Uie  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  the  month  of  the  Propheta  and  holy 
Wfitan,  and  bf  Jeana  Christ*  the  e4>etemal  Son  of  God,  and  Uls  dlaclpla% 
lue  rvTealed  to  na  anpematnral  truth  of  whleh  we  have  great  iiiad* 
{Cliatth**  Tranalatfon), 
'  Imiroducii4m  to  Dr.  ShadweU*s  Puryadonf,  FU  U,  p^  Mir, 
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so  great  a  stumbling-bloek  to  many  readers.  It  indi- 
cates, and  18  meant  to  indicate^  the  sense  of  nsysUry 
with  which  the  truths  of  revelatioti  surround  the  soml 
when  the  natural  reason  first  meets  them:  they  are«fc» 
the  shadow  to  the  substance*  As  Aquinas  says  ib  hi« 
exposition  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  the  '  few  points 
that  are  revealed  to  us  are  set  forth  under  eimilitud©« 
and  obscurities  of  expression,  so  as  to  be  accessible  oi 
to  the  studious.'^ 

There  remains  on©  very  interesting  question^ 
never  touched  upon,  namely,  why  should  this 
of  Revelation  appear  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  at  all? 
There  is  a  sense  of  incongruity,  as  of  something  foireigii 
to  its  sylvan  loveliness^  something  almost  artiflciftl 
breaking  in  on  the  petice  and  sanctity  of  Nature,  The 
incongruity  does  not  lessen  if  we  turn  to  the  symboEc 
sense.  This  Earthly  Paradise  is  Eden.  The  long  aa3 
painful  climb  from  Terrace  to  Terrace  has  simply  uu* 
done  the  Fall,  and  restored  to  man  the  natural  virtoes 
which  he  lost  by  sin.  But  ob\iously  it  is  Paradise 
Eegainod^with  a  difference.  Had  there  been  no  Fall 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  Church  se  a 
visible  organized  institution,  or  for  the  long  Procesaioo 
of  ScriptuFal  Tvriters  which  Dante  sees  here.  More  wt 
portant  still,  it  is  a  question  whether  there  would  hiive 
been  an  lucamation  of  God  such  as  is  symbolized  ifl 
the  Gryphon  that  draws  the  Chariot  of  the  Churcli* 
This  was  on©  of  the  great  subjects  of  debate  betTveffli 
the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  decision  rf 
Dante's  master  in  theology  is  that  *  although  God  migW 
have  been  incarnate  if  sin  had  not  existed,  yet  it  iss^** 

1  Compare  St,  Barnard ;  '  If  faSth  be  a  shadow  yet  ifc  la  good*  for  Ui^ 
pers  the  Light  to  our  weak  and  darkened  ejccs^  and  preparer  ihem  tor  l^ 
brilliance ;  for  it  is  written  :  Purifping  iJurir  hturU  t^ faith  (Aetfl  l^-*^ 
Faith,  then,  doe.s  not  exttngiiiHh  the  lights  but  preoenres  It.  Wli»t«*f 
that  be,  and  however  great,  which  is  open  to  the  vision  of  an  aiifrf*  wj 
sbudow  of  faith  preserves  for  me ;  wraps  it»  ae  it  were^  in  an  aoipli  •■■ 
trustj  bosom^  to  be  revealed  to  me  in  due  time.  Is  it  not  better  (of  j^ 
to  posseas,  though  in  a  shrouded  and  hidden  state,  that  wiikh  If  une^^'^ 
and  bare  you  would  not  be  capable  of  grasping '  (Sermon  xxxl.  on  Canti'^ 
Sales'  Translation). 

^  It  is  assumed  meantime  that  the  Gryphon  roproaeata  Cbriit  '^ 
question  is  discussed  in  pp*  417424. 
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more  fittingly  that  if  man  had  not  sinned  God  would 
not  have  been  incamatej  since  in  Holy  Scripture  the 
ground  of  the  Incamatioti  is  everywhere  set  down  as 
Kpringing  from  the  sin  of  the  first  man;  ^  According  to 
tlds  view,  the  Procession  as  Dante  saw  it  could  have  no 
phice  in  Eden  apart  from  a  FalL  The  absence  of  the 
Gryphon  would  have  rendered  superfluous  both  the 
sacred  writers  and  the  Chariot  of  the  Chui'ch-  That 
thb  was  in  Dante's  mind  is  proved  from  a  passage  from 
tll0  De  Monarchia  (iii.  4)  already  quoted :  '  If  man  had 
remained  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  he  was 
made  by  God  he  would  have  had  no  need  of  such  direc- 
tive rogimens  [as  Church  and  Empire].  Such  regimens, 
thea,  are  remedial  against  the  infirmity  of  sin/  EIs&* 
where  Aquinas  teaches  that  prior  to  sin  Adam's  know- 
ledge included  not  merely  things  which  can  be  known 
by  the  natural  powers^  but  also  those  things  which  lie 
beyond^  which  are  necessary  to  guide  human  life  to  a 
gnpernatural  end,  and  which  can  be  known  by  sinful 
ereatures  only  by  revelation  and  faith.*  The  Procession 
Iherefore  is  no  part  of  the  original  Garden  of  Eden; 
though  Dante  has  climbed  his  way  back  to  it,  the  in- 
firmity which  sin  has  left  in  his  nature  renders  neees- 
asrj  that  great  movement  of  supernatural  revelation  of 
which  Christ  in  his  twofold  nature  is  the  centre. 

The  reliition  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  to  Dante  s  per^ 
•oaal  experience  need  not  detain  so  long.  While  it  is« 
indeedt  true  that  Dante  sust^iins  in  the  poem  a  repre^ 
sentative  character  as  Han^  it  is  nevertheless  equally 
true  that  thU  representative  character  is  never  without 

i  Smmma,  UU  q.  U  ii«  3L  On  this  ffubject  there  are  two  leading  tjpM  of 
tllMlflgr-^thQ  Tbomiifit  and  tba  Scotiat.  Dtuia  Seotm  held  tiiAt  while 
lb«  pflndpal  purpoBo  of  the  Iiicamatfon  !■  to  saye  elniienK  yet  tt  would 
tevtt  trnkcn  place  even  If  there  hod  been  &o  FalL  The  whole  queatl£>n  1« 
OAivi^ilIf  dlMOiMd  hy  the  late  Bishop  Weetcott  In  hie  eMajr  on  '  The 
Gwpel  of  Creatiorn  Mn  hla  commentary  on  Tfc*  EpUiUa  of  SL  JoAfK  Am 
Uie  title  of  the  esaay  lmpMef»,  he  Ktipports  the  SeatUt  Tiew* 

*  Amtiiia^  L  q.  xcir;  a.  3,  Somewhat  Atrangely.  Aqnlnae  attrShatw  a 
ceftaiu  knowledge  of  the  Incarnation  to  Adani  In  hia  alnltJl  ttiitS 
*  Before  the  stete  of  «tn  man  had  an  explicit  faith  In  the  Ineiraillon  of 
CSirlitt  In  so  Car  as  It  waa  ord&Lned  lo  the  cojueonunAtlcm  of  gloiy,  Ixit  not 
1b  CO  l!iir  an  it  waa  ordained  to  the  liberaUon  txom  alu  by  the  paaalon  and 
resniraetion,  ilnc«  m&n  had  no  foreknowledge  of  future  aln  *  (^mmoi 
U-UU  q,  li,  a.  7), 
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some  basis  in  his  own  individual  life.    In  the  pre^^nt 
case  that  personal  basis  is  the  way  in  which  the  truth 
of  Kevelation  first  came  home  to  him,  revealing  hiuL^lf 
to  himBclf :  touched  the  springs  of  memory,  woke  tn 
him  a  poignant  and  unexpected  grief  for  the  lost  ideal 
of  his  youth,  and  finally  gave  him  the  blessed  peacse  of 
forgetfuhiesB.     And  step  for  step  with  this,  Revektioi^ 
revealed  new  aspects  of  its  meaning  and  its  beautjrs 
not  indeed  its  Divinest  aspects — they  are  reeerv'ed  for 
the  Celestial  Paradise;  but  those  which  are  appropriito 
to  an  Earthly  Paradise,  and  to  that  righteous  union  i  •! 
temporal  and  spiritual  governments  for  which  it  staDde- 
Bearing  in  mind,  then^  this  personal  basis  of  experi- 
ence, let  us  now  proceed  with  the  exposition*    Muteida, 
after  her  *  corollary'  of  the  Sinless  Garden  and  th^  Age 
of  Gold,  sang  *like  an  enamoured  lady'  the  words: 
^Beati^  quo7*um  tecta  sunt  peocata* — 'Blessed  are  they 
whose  sins  are  covered/  ^    It  is  only  at  this  point  then^ 
fore  that  we  reach  the  fourth  element  of  the  Sacraratint 
of    Penance,  namely,   Absolution.      Ever  since  Dsnte 
arrived  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Peter,  he  has  been  engag^ 
with  the  other  three — ConfesBjon,  Contrition^  Satisfe©- 
tion,  and  especially  the  last*     On  the  Seven  Temicaa  b© 
made  the  Satisfaction  of  painful  discipline  by  which  h^ 
offered  what  amends  he  could  to  the  broken  law  t^f 
God,  and  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance* 
According  to  his  conception  of  Penance,  Absolution  WA® 
not  given  until  Satisfaction  was  made ;  it  is  therefoi^ 
only  now,  when  the  penitential  discipline  is  complete^ 
that  he  can  know  the  blessedness  of  the  man  who^ 
sins  are  covered,  and  covered  not  merely  from  God,  b^ 
even  from  himself.    The  very  memory  of  them  must  **^ 
blotted  out,  else  there  could  be  no  Paradise  for  hi^**l 
Hence  it  is  that    Beatrice  arraigns  him  sternly  a^ 
compels  him  to  face  the  full  meaning  of  his  sin,  befc^    ^ 
she  will  allow  him  to  drink  one  dix>p  of  forgiveness  a^-* 
forgetfidnees.     Once,  in  the  course  of  the  ao^aignme*^^^ 
as  we  shall  see,  he  was  tempted  to  'cover'  his  sin  im    ^* 
false  and  unworthy  way,  but  she  sternly  refused    *^ 
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allow  such  self-deception.  There  is  no  way  of  covering 
sin  but  by  uneoveriug  it,  by  facing  the  full  enormity 
of  ite  guilt.^ 

The  first  step  tow.ard  this,  according  to  Dante,  is  the 
setting  of  one**?  sins  in  the  light  of  Revelation  as  it  ia 
contained  in  Scripture ;  and  he  proceeds  to  teU  us  how 
he  personally  came  into  the  presence  of  that  light.  I 
say  'personally,*  for  while  this  is  true  for  all  men^  the 
form  in  which  he  here  states  it  is  that  fiupplied  by  his 
own  experience.  Matelda  foUows  up  her  song  of  for- 
giveness by  moving  up  the  river  of  Lethe  against  the 
current*  while  Dante  keeps  abreast  of  her,  *  little  step 
with  little  step  attending/  The  number  of  the  steps  is 
important  for  our  purpose: 

Not  s  huBdred  were  there  between  her  eteps  and  mine. 
When  the  banks  in  equal  measure  gave  a  bend. 
In  such  fashioD  that  to  the  East  I  turned  me ;  ^ 

and  there,  coming  from  that  holy  direction,  Dante 
caught  his  fir^t  glance  of  the  great  revealing  light  of 
Scripture.  Now^  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  steps 
llATe  no  meaning.  Not  a  hundred  between  him  and 
Hatetda  is,  of  course,  less  than  fifty,  and  since  they  are 
*  little  steps,*  I  take  them  to  be  years.  In  plain  words, 
DantiO  has  to  go  up  the  stream  of  Time  for  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years  in  order  to  see  the  light  of  Revelation 
in  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  a  fairly  definite  date,  and 
MOnting  from  1300  brings  us  not  quite  so  far  back  as 
1260,  Was  there,  then,  any  historical  event,  or  series 
of  events,  which  would  justify  this  interpretation?  I 
think  there  was.  It  was  in  the  year  1257  that  Aquina^i 
and  Bonaventura  received  their  Doctor's  degree  in 
Purm  and  began  to  teach  iu  the  University  there, 
Wlien  we  remember  Dante's  constant  reliance  on  the 
theology  of  the  formerp  and  the  position  he  assigns  to 
both  in  the  Sun,  the  Heaven  of  Theologians,*  it  may 
well  have  seemed  to  him  that  to  these  men  he  owed 
Ms  first  real  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Bevelation, 
Qii0  even  ventures  to  think  that  the  reference  id  atill 

*  StB  note  on  the  Sacramtnl  of  Penance,  p,  31 » 

«  Purg.  xjOjl.  10-12.  «  Par,  I  xUl, 
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more  deBnita.  A  passage  fram  the  Summa  oonlmj 
Gentiles  has  been  already  quoted  as  giving  the 
logical  framework  of  the  Commedi^i.  This  w&a  the 
first  work  of  Aquinas,  and  is  behoved  to  contain  the 
Hubetance  of  hm  lectures  in  Paris.  Its  thesis  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  stage  Dante  has  now  reached  io 
the  Earthly  Paradise,  regarded  as  the  meeting*plaee  of 
Virgil  and  Beatrice,  Reason  and  Revelation.  Aqoi&aB 
aims  at  showing  that,  while  their  spheres  are  distincti 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  \  and  tberd  Is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  idea  that  in  leading  forth  tb9 
Procession  of  Revelation  here  in  the  presence  of  Viipl, 
Dante  was  thinking  specifically  of  the  Fourth  Boole 
of  the  Contra  Gefitihs :  '  Of  God  in  His  Revelation,'  is» 
which  St*  Thomas  stuns  up  the  discussion.  At  all 
events,  some  such  view  as  this  would  give  a  natuml 
interpretation  to  the  not  quite  fifty  *  little  steps,'  and 
one  which  fits  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  sources  of 
Dante*8  theology ;  it  would  be  his  way  of  acknowled^*- 
ing  his  indebtodness  to  these  theologians  for  his  insight 
into  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Further,  this  would 
help  to  decide  the  meaning  of  the  two  wheels  on  whicb 
the  Chariot  of  the  Church  movea  The  question  must 
be  examined  later  on ;  it  is  enough  meantime  to  sAy 
that  I  regard  them  as  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  no^ 
simply  in  themselves,  hut  as  representing  two  greft^ 
types  of  theology,  Love  and  Wisdom.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  Procession ;  and  one  of  the  mo 
important  things  to  notice  is  the  gradual  growth 
Dante's  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  —  • 
growth,  indeed,  which  coutinues  to  the  last  Canto  of 
the  Paradiso^  His  first  sight  of  it  ia  a  sudden  bright'- 
ness,  which  he  might  have  mist^iken  for  lightning  b»^ 
it  not  remained  and  increased  in  clearness.  But  evf>** 
thus  vague  as  it  was,  so  sweet  a  melody  ran  throuf** 
the  luminous  air  that  he  was  indignant  with  Eve  t<^ 
having  deprived  him  of  it  so  long,*     His  words  ar* 


1  See  pp.  413-4ia 

<  Cotitrast  this  fliwt  sweet  music  of  Reveljitloti  with  his  fear  $duwwu^ 
of  the  sword  gf  the  Word  Iti  the  hand  ol  SL  P^tU  (Cnnto  x^lj^  1311  lll> 
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chosefi  carefully  in  order  to  bring  out  the  *  hardihood* 
of  her  mn  i 

Who  there,  where  earth  and  heaven  obeyed, 
A  woman  alone,  and  btit  just  foiTaed, 
Bore  not  to  stay  *Death  any  veil. 

In  other  worda,  the  aggravations  of  her  sin  are  such 
things  as  these;  she  wa^  the  one  diHt-ordant  note  in 
the  universe,  she  broke  the  obedient  harmony  of  heaven 
and  earth — she,  'a  womanj'  and  therefore  created  for 
obedience ;  *  alone/  and  therefore  with  no  excuse  of 
companionship  in  evU;  *but  just  formed/  that  is,  sin- 
ning at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  and  refusing  *  to  stay 
*neath  any  veil '  of  creaturely  ignorance,  not  content  to 
wait  humbly  upon  God's  time  and  manner  of  revela- 
I  tJoBt  but  resolved  to  be  herself  a  god  '  knowing  good 
and  eviL*  ^  Dante  saw  in  this  intellectual  pride  which 
Irrefverently  tears  down  the  veil  from  the  secret  things 
which  belong  t4^  God,  the  source  of  the  world's  ignor* 
anee  of  Divine  things.  It  is  precisely  because  Eve 
would  not  'remain  *neath  any  veil'  that  the  veil 
darkenedf  and  the  supernatural  truths  which  would 
bai^  eome  by  intuition  come  now  only  by  revelation 
ttiMlar  the  dim  types  and  shadows  of  faith.  Dante 
humbly  prays  for  the  help  of  Urania,  the  Muse  of 
be&vaoly  things,  by  the  ftistings,  cold  and  vigils  he 
haji  endured  for  the  sake  of  *the  holy  Virgins/^ the 
principal  allusion  being  doubtless  to  the  toils  he  had 
iindefgone  in  his  study  of  Tlieology,  toils  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary  but  for  Eve's  presumption,* 

The  first  vague  brightness  now  resolves  itself  into  a 
Mvenfold  form^  which  in  the  distance  seemed  seven  trees 

>  Purg,  xxlst.  2fr27.  Mateldii  U  ■olltaij  in  htsr  obedlenott  aa  Bv«  in  her 
dliiobftdJ«oe«.  Adam  managed  Ui  reaict  vln  for  a  little  over  alx  honra 
{FUMF*  ^rrL  iiO>li3)L  Eve  fell  withtn  the  hour  of  her  cnsation*  In  ^tn^TiO^ 
U*IL  ^*  dxUL  a.  i,  Aquinaa  discussi^a  the  relattre  ^llt  of  Adam  aiid  Eve. 
Comp.  1  Tim.  IL  R 

*  Mr.  Sj[uoud»  thinks  tbl»  Invocation  ol  Omoia  ahowi  tliat  Da&l« 
risai^ad  tbU  pageant  of  Scripture  aa  *  among  the  highest  flights  of  hb 
ima^omtlou.'  Thta  la  a  total  misunderstanding*  The  reaaon  U  that  «]ii 
hM  darkened  the  heavenly  truth  of  which  he  ia  about  to  apeak,  and  that 
tbafalnri  without  the  aid  of  the  Moaa  ol  heavealj  tbingp  ho  wtil  be 
ppwatlaM  lo  see  thotn  at  all  The  pageant  fn  fact  U  part  of  the  doud— 
tim  ihadow  and  aymbcl  In  which  truth  hidea  Itaelt  from  •inful  man. 
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of  gold,  but  on  nearer  approach  was  seen  to  be  a  seTeo- 
brancbed  golden  candlestick.  Dante  is  able  aldo  to  db* 
tingmsh  in  tbe  chant  the  sound  of  *  Osannu ' :  once  bug 
ago  in  a  dream  he  had  heard  the  Angels  sing  *  Ommmm 
in  ^Dcdm»t*  aa  they  carried  the  soul  of  Beatrice  to 
Heaven^^  and  now  the  word  C4>mes  hack  to  him  wbeo 
she  is  about  to  return.  Hits  is  the  second  stage  in 
Dante*8  insight  into  ReTolation.  The  candlestiek  re^ 
presents  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  unity,  and  the  mewm 
branches  with  their  lamps  the  sevenfold  poT^er  By 
which  he  inspires  men  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  Revelation.^  They  correspond  to  the  *  seTea 
lamps  of  fire'  in  the  Apoealjrpse  (iv.  5)  which  are  'the 
8eveu  Spirits  of  God';  St,  John  saw  them  *bumij^ 
before  the  throne*;  here  Dante  sees  them  descended 
to  the  world,  and  even  veiling  their  burning  light  far 
ita  salvation.  He  compares  their  brightness  to  that  of 
tbe  moon  *  in  the  serene  of  midnight  in  her  mid  montk^ 
At  first  the  comparison  surprises  us — we  expect  tbe 
sun;  but  D^ite  means  us  to  understand  that  Beveb- 
tion  was  as  yet  only  as  a  moon  to  him,  though  a  mooo 
at  its  brightest.  In  plain  words,  God  temperad  His 
light  to  the  weakness  of  his  sinful  eyes,*  In  the  T^itk 
Heaven  God  reveals  Himself  as  a  point  of  burning  in* 
effable  light ;  *  but  here  Dante  can  bear  nothing  bright 
than  the  moon — some  indirect  reflection  of  the  Eter 
Sun.  Even  this  reflection  is  beyond  the  understandiog 
of  the  natui'al  Reason :  Dante  turns  to  Virgil,  only  to 
find  him  as  bewildered  as  himself.  Meantime  tli0 
Procession  moved  toward  them  more  slowly  than  new- 
wedded  brides,  probably  to  Indicate  the  mysterious  slow- 
ness with  which  the  Revelation  of  God  has  advanced 
throughout  the  ages,  Dante  is  so  completely  absorbed 
in  the  sevenfold  spirit  that  Matelda  has  to  chide  him: 

*  Wherefore  dost  thou  bam  onl j 
Thus  at  the  appearance  of  the  Uviog  llghta. 
And  dost  not  look  at  what  comes  after  them  f  ** 


>  See  Pttrg.  xxx.  l^ 
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*What  comes  after'  is  the  ProceBsion  of  the  books  of 
Seripture;  and  this  tells  us  the  meaning  of  Matelda's 
question.  It  touches  a  weakueee  which  Dante  reeog- 
nisee  in  his  own  nature,  namely,  a  tendency  to  become 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  more  abstract  and  specula- 
tire  aspects  of  Bevelation.  In  the  present  case  it  takes 
the  form  of  an  eager  curiosity  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  of  the  Spirit  and  to  discriminate  too  nicely  His 
aevenfold  power,  to  the  neglect  of  the  historical  reve^ 
lafcion  of  that  power  in  the  books  of  Scripture.  Another 
instance  occurs  soon  after,  when  Dante  gazes  in  the 
ef©«  of  Beatrice  so  long  that  the  theological  virtues 
nniae  him  with  the  words — 'Too  fixed;  ^  It  is  per- 
haps a  touch  of  that  weakness  wliich  he  denounced  in 
Eve — the  tendency  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  Gkid* 
not  without  meaning  that  here  it  is  Matelda  who 
lb  him.  As  symbol  of  the  Active  Life,  her  sym- 
patkies  are  with  action  more  than  contemplation  ^  and 
ftt  this  stage  in  Dante  s  spiritual  growth  it  is  necessary 
^  my  in  effect:  'Do  not  lose  yourself  in  the  mere 
***8tfact  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit:  it  is  more  im- 
P^tliant  for  you  meantime  to  see  what  that  power  has 
^It'iTOdy  done  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  concrete 
^velation  of  it  in  the  books  of  Scripture/ 

"We  come  now^  therefore,  to  the  third  stage  in  Dante'S 
**i«)w!edge  of  Revelation— the  Procession  of  the  books 
**f  Scripture,  with  Christ  and  His  Church  as  the  heart 
***d  centre  of  it*  Before  entering  on  the  exposition,  it 
**^«iy  be  well  to  get  the  Procession  itself  clearly  and 

|^*^ibly  before  our  minds.     It  is  headed,  as  we  have  just 

hy  the  Candlestick  which  represents  the  Divine 

l^irit  ae  the  source  of  Revelation.     From  His  seven 

^<iipi  seven  streamers  of  coloured  light  float  away  to 
**^  rear  beyond  Dante's  sight ;  and  under  this  sky  of 
**^  sevenfold  gift  of  the  Spirit,  there  march  figures 

?^liich  represent  the  entire  range  of  Sacred  Scriptura 

*^^^mediately  behind   the   Candlestick   walk  four-and' 
^MfButy  elders  two  and   two  abreast,  c!ad  in  purest 

*    ^  PttTjr.  xnitp  I'B*  Another  instance  U  Par.  acxHL  7CK75,  where  Beatrice  re- 
^^ea  him  for  giulng  In  her  face  U>  the  neglect  of  the  VLi^^  &&d  Apofltlea, 

2c 
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white  and  crowned  with  fieur^e-lys,  the  fom^aod- 
twenty  books  of  the  Old  Testameiit^  a^ording  to  the 
arrangement  and  enumeration  of  St  Jeromeu  These 
are  followed  by  the  Chariot  of  the  Church,  drawn  hj 
a  Gryphon,  half-lion,  half-eagle,  symbol  of  Christ  in 
His  twofold  nature  and  goveiTunent.  The  Cbaiiot 
moves  forward  upon  two  wheels:  off  the  right, 
three  ladies,  the  three  theological  virtues ;  off  th«  k 
the  four  natural  virtues  in  the  form  of  nymphs.  At 
the  four  comers  of  the  Chariot  move  the  Four  Gospek 
in  their  recognized  symbohc  forms  of  Man,  Ox>  Lion  and 
Eagle,  and  all  crowned  with  green  leaves.  The  rear- 
gtiard  is  composed  of  seven  men ;  six  walking  twti  and 
two  abreagt,  while  the  last  comes  on  alone*  They  re- 
present the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
clothed  in  white  like  their  brethren  of  the  Old,  botf 
unlike  them,  crowned  with  roses  and  red  flowers.* 

Such  is  the  great  vision  of  Scripture  as  it 
before  Dante*s  eyes.  It  reuiinds  us  of  the  solemn  pp^ 
cessions  of  saints  which  still  look  down  upon  us  from 
the  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  as  they  did  upon  him.  Every 
detail  is,  of  course,  symbolic ;  and  since  there  is  i 
endless  controversy  over  the  interpreta^tion,  we  mn 
be  prepared  for  difficulties.  The  immediate  effect  o© 
Dante,  however,  is  plain  enough — a  clearer  vision  of 
his  own  evil.  The  light  of  the  Candlestick  and  ths 
pure  white  robes  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  sboot 
on  the  water  of  Lethe  so  brightly  that  when  he  looked 
into  it  he  saw  his  left  side,  which  was  next  it,  as  in  » 
mirror.  In  plain  words,  the  light  of  Scripture — even  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  for  nothiug  else  has  yet  coin« 
into  view— begins  to  reveal  his  sin  in  the  mirror 
memory,  for  this  is  obviously  what  Lethe  represents  I  _ 
long  as  he  is  on  the  left  side  of  it.  The  very  conditioii 
of  'forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind'  is  to  see 
them  clearly  in  the  revealing  light  of  God. 

The  reason  why  Scripture  has  this  revealing  pam& 

is  to  be  found   in  the   seven   streamers  which. float 

back  from  the  'seven  Spirits  of  God*  over  the  whdi_ 

»  Furff.  «ix.  43-t5a 
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Procession.  They  represent  the  seven  'gifts  of  the 
Spirit,'  as  named  in  the  Vulgate  of  Isaiah  xi*  2, 3,  namely, 
Wisdom,  Intellect,  Counsel,  Fortitude,  KnowIedge» 
Piety,  and  Fear  of  the  Lord,*  In  the  Convito  (iv,  21), 
Bante  points  out  that  their  unity  is  in  Love:  *And 
l^ecause  these  gifts  come  from  ineffable  Love,  and  the 
Divine  Love  is  appropriated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
are  thence  called  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit/ =*  Their 
division  is  one  of  the  necessary  accommodations  of 
Revelation  to  huraan  sin  and  infirmity :  the  white  Ught 
of  truth  has  to  be  broken  up  into  its  parts.  The  colours 
afe  those  *of  which  the  sun  makes  his  bow  and  Doha 
bar  girdle/  i-e.,  the  rainbow  and  the  lunar  halo.  The 
ftfst  reference,  of  course,  is  to  *the  many  -  coloured 
wisdom  of  God/*  But  it  is  just  in  such  subtle  hints 
^  these  that  Dante  indicates  the  secret  undercurrents 
of  his  thought.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  the 
rai©  great  subject  of  Revelation  in  this  Earthly  Para^ 
dis©  is  the  true  Divinely  ordained  relation  between 
Church  and  Empire,  Now,  the  Church  claimed  to  be 
^e  inn  from  which  the  moon,  the  symbol  of  the 
Empire,  derives  its  light;  and  for  any  one  who  remem- 
b0r«  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  De  Monarchia 
(iii*  4),  it  is  difiScult  to  believe  that  the  present  passage 
^  Hot  Dante's  way  of  declaring  that  both  alike  receive 
^tieir  light  from  God ;  the  sun  makes  his  bow  and  the 
^oon  her  girdle  of  the  selfsame  colours  that  stream 
^ojn  the  seven  lamps  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of 

*  Ibeirtt  Are  manj  other  interpretations,  I^ndino'a  Is  Interesting,  Tho 
•J'^^acandleaticka  are  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  above,  *Iji  sign 
?J_^^Weli  the  Church  holds  the  seven  sacraments,  Baptism^  ConArmatton, 
*^^€t^  Encharlat*  Penan ce»  Matrtmony,  Extreme  Unction,  and  these  are 
rj^  bttimers^  or  as  we  would  call  the  en  hands,  which  follow  in  the  flgure 
^  ^moke  behind  the  candlesticks,  and  were  greater,  that  Is,  were  extended 
J^J^tJia-  In  length,  than  the  eight  of  the  poet,  to  show  that  the  operations, 
l^^^eti  the  seven  sacraments  work  tn  uh,  are  incomprehensthle*  And 
M^^^ve  on  the  outside  were  distant  from  one  another  ten  paces,  which 
J^&ilfy  th«  ten  commandmenta  given  by  God  upon  the  Mount  to  Moses, 
^|^^m»q  without  the  ol>a*erv«nce  of  these,  the  seven  gifts,  and  tlie  seven 
^^tiDMnt«,  would  be  In  vain/ 

^  See  Aquinas,  Su7mna^  ML  q.  IxtILI.  a.  &. 
^       Bph>  lit  10.    i}  nnkvirQtKtXof  cro^/a  Toi>  $tm/*    The  idea  of  eolonr  is 
^^ped  out  in  the  Vulgate*  as  also  in  the  English  veitslon :  *  niuUi/ormia 
^l>lenUjfc  Del,'  •  the  fnani/old  wisdom  of  God,* 
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God.  In  short,  it  is  in  a  figure  what  is  argued  withool 
figure  iu  the  De  Monai^chia^  that  Church  aod  Empin^ 
sun  and  moon,  alike  derive  their  light,  and  therefore 
their  authonty*  direct  from  God* 

Daate  proceeds  to  tell  us  the  length  and  breadth  dt 
the  many  coloored  banners : 

The  stand&rds  to  the  rearward  grejiter  were 
Than  was  my  eight ;  ajid,  far  as  I  could  judge^ 
Tea  paces  were  the  oatermost  apart.. 

The  length  m  not  difficult  to  understand.  Dante 
no  idea  that  the  sevenfold  gift  of  the  Spirit  ends  ' 
tiie  books  of  Scripture:  the  many-colotired 
stretches  far  down  the  generations  beyond  his 
The  breadth  is  not  so  easy  to  ejqilain.  If  w©  adopt  1 
conunon  view  that  the  ten  paces  are  the  ten  oot 
ments,  the  idea  wiU  be  that  the  entire  revelation  of  tha 
Spirit  flows  within  the  bounds  of  the  Di^^e  Law.  Ow 
cannot  help  wondering,  however^  whether  the  breadth 
does  not  refer,  as  it  were,  to  spa/ce^  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  length  does  to  timB.  The  stream  of  Beveladoa 
flowed  forth  over  a  comparatively  narrow  portion  rf 
the  human  race— the  elect  nation  of  Israel,  and,  ii 
Dante's  regard,  the  equally  elect  Roman  people.  W« 
know  that  this  apparent  narrowness  of  Revelation  waa 
a  great  perplexity  to  Dantei,  omitting  as  It  did  sach  iii» 
as  Virgil — *gente  di  molto  valor©* — whose  only  fault 
was  i^orance  of  what  was  not  made  known  to  them. 
Dante  cannot  explain :  he  can  only  accept  the  limit  in 
faith  that  the  Divine  wisdom  cannot  err:  its  breadth  ij 
represented  by  '  the  perfect  number'  ten,*  it  covers  pe^ 
fectly  that  portion  of  the  race  which  is  neeessaiy  for 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  mysterious  purpose  of  salvatioiL 
We  com©  now  to  the  four-and-twenty  elders*  iriw 
advanced  •  under  so  fair  a  sky/  As  we  saw,  they  re- 
present the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  grouped  aiwl 
numbered  by  St  Jerome*'     At  thija  point  it  beoQ0tf< 

*  YUa  NtiovOi  ra, 

*  Jetome  In  hts  Frologus  GmJtiztus-^  gives  twent^-twio  boo^  imiiunwi^ 
tng  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of  tke  Hebrew  alphabet :  flvw  of  Mii0t 
eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the  Bagiographa^  Some,  ht  sajs^ai^ 
Muih^nd  Lameniationa  to  the  EAgiograpfaa^  thus  maki^  tWQot^^ffltfi 
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try  to  say  something  of  the  symbolism  of  colour 
'which  pervades  the  eiitim  poasiige.  All  the  sacred 
'writere^  Old  Tenftiirment  and  New»  ar©  robed  in  purest 
whiter.  It  is  the  symbolic  colour  of  Faith.  We  must 
remember  that  the  scholastic  idea  of  faith  is  not  so 
much  the  heart  s  trust  in  God  as  the  niind*s  belief  in  the 
mysteries  of  Bevelation;  and  it  is  this  intellectual 
belief,  synibolii&ed  by  the  exceeding  whiteness  of  their 
garments,  which  fitted  them  to  become  the  ehannels  of 
Revelation  to  the  world.  The  elders  are  also  crowned 
with  the  white  blossoms  of  the  flour-de-lys»  and  this  is 
commonly  Uiken  as  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  faith, 
according  to  the  words:  'These  all  died  in  faitb^  not 
having  received  the  promiBesJ  ^  Doubtless  this  is  true ; 
but  when  Btated  in  this  general  way,  it  misses  preGbely 
the  point  Dante  wishes  to  empbaaise,  namely,  the 
gpecial  object  of  their  faith.  To  see  this,  let  us  listen  to 
their  chant: 


b 


They  all  of  them  were  aini^mg:  *  Blessed  thou 
Amotig  the  d&ughters  of  Adam,  and  blessed 
Be  thy  bettuHes  unto  all  eternity  J '  ^ 


The  first  and  natural  impression  is  surely  that  this  is 
A  patiaphrase  of  the  Ralutation  of  the  Angel  and  of 
KUiGabeth  to  Mary;  'Blessed  art  thou  among  women/ 
To  refer  it  to  Beatricep  as  is  commonly  done,  is  scarcely 
lifgitiinate  exegesis,  unless  no  meaning  exists  which  wilt 
oatafttUy  fit  the  Virgin*  Such  a  meaning,  however,  ia 
quite  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  elders  are 
erowrod  with  the  Virgin's  flower,  the  white  fleur-de-Iys, 
It  tftanda  for  faith,  of  course,  but  not  faith  in  dome 
iriLgue  general  sense.  Tlx©  distinctive  mark  of  Old 
Testatnent  faith  is  that  it  looked  forward  to  the  Incar- 
and  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  this 

{e  is  that  the  elders  chant  the  pi^ise  of  her 
tluoiigh  whom  it  was  to  take  place,  and  wear  on  their* 

I  the  white  flower  of  her  purity.    After  giving  the 

wkiefa  be  ezpvesftly  identifier  with  the  four  and^twenly  dderv  of  the 
«e.    JeroEne  rele^tes  tbe  Apocryph&l  BookA  lo  sn  Intoto-  plaee. 
In  hlB  later  writ  lugs  he  sometimes  qnotM  tliei»  tlemff  wttb 


xLia. 
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Virgin  as  the  first  example  of  the  virtue  of  every  Te^wsm 
all  lip  the  Moiietain»  it  would  certainly  be  etr^nge  to 
ignore  her  entirely  npon  the  top.  As  if  to  put  this 
interpretation  past  douht,  Dante  expre«s?ly  calls  attOF 
tion  to  the  contrast  betiveen  the  garlands  of  the  Old 
Testament  writers  and  of  the  New : 

And  these  seyen  like  unto  the  first  band 
Were  habited ;  but  of  lily-flowers 
Aromid  their  heads  they  made  no  thicket: 
Bather  of  roses  and  other  flowers  vermilioD. 
At  little  distance  would  the  sight  have  sworn 
That  they  were  all  on  fire  above  the  eyebrows,* 

This  garland  again  is  xisually  nnderstood  as  the  evaiK 
gelical  virtue  of  Love  in  a  general  senses  of  which  vei 
is  the  symholic  colour.  But  Dante  means  somethiqg 
much  more  specific  These  New  Testament  writai^  are 
looking  hack  on  that  to  which  the  others  looked  fof^ 
ward*  Not  the  hirth  of  Christ*  but  His  death,  is  their 
great  theme:  hence  they  are  crowned  with  a  rery 
Hhicket'  of  red  flowers  in  token  of  that  Love  whirli 
made  the  supreme  surrender,  shedding  its  hlood  and 
pouring  out  its  sotd  unto  death,  for  us  men  and  our 
salvation.  The  whit«  lilies  look  forward  to  the  mangeri 
the  red  roses  backward  to  the  Cross.' 

The  f our-aud-twenty  elders  passed  on,  leaving  an  open 
space  of  grass  and  flowers  opposite  where  Dante  stood 
— an  obvious  reference  to  the  inten^al  betwemi  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  openisg 

1  Purg.  xxlx.  140-150,  I  have  tramlated  brolo  in  L  147  'thldEit*| 
aceoFdance  with  Dr.  Moore's  note  on  the  word  in  hi^  Studim  tn  / 
3rd  Series,  pp,i2l&-2ia  His  conclosion  U : '  I  belleire  DanU*s  lAm  isooli 
briUiant  garden -like  look  of  the  flowers  of  which  he  is  speaking  (u  t 
passage  ia  often explaiiiecl),  but  their  bus hiness  and  abundance  andthid^t- 
like  aspects  The  lat^ir  figures  in  the  procession  had  a  perfect  thiclke(V 
forest  of  rosy  flowers  about  their  heads/ 

^  The  word  *  rose '  confirms  this  view*  Mary  Is  *  the  Hose  DiTiD*  1* 
whkh  the  Word  became  incarnate,*  Hence  the  rofie  U  worn  by  ^^ 
Tedttment  writers  because  the  Incarnatiom  Is  past,  W©  nuiy  eorap*'* 
the  TQBtiry^  which  is  thought  bj  some  to  mean  or|g;inallj  Harx't  ff*^ 
gardtn—An  arrangement  of  heads  divided  Into  llu««  ^chaplets,*  ei^ 
containing  fly e  subjects  of  contemplation  ^om  the  life  of  ourLocd;  IN 
joyful  m]rateriee  of  His  childhood,  five  sorrowful  mjsteriee  of  H^ 
Passion,  five  glorious  mysteries  of  His  Beeurrectinn  and  AjseenslocL  '"^ 
roae  Implies,  therefore,  that  the  Incarnation  is  now  an  aocomptished  t 
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Ifif  the  New,    Then  the  four  Evangek  advanced  in  the 
[aymbolic;  form  of  animal^i : 

ETen  Ad  light  after  light  in  heaven  fotloweth. 
There  came  soon  after  them  four  animals. 
Crowned  each  of  them  with  leaveji  of  green. 
Every  one  was  feathered  with  six  winga. 
The  feathers  full  of  eyes  ;  and  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
If  thejr  were  Uvingi  would  be  such.^ 

To  spare  liis  rhymes,  Dante  refers  the  reader  to  the 
vision  in  the  first  Chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  he  will  find 
the  aninials  described  exactly  aa  he  saw  them,  with  the 

I  one  exception  that  he  foUows  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John  in  gi\ang  tlieni  six  wings  instead  of  four,'  From 
thiB  it  appears  that  Dante  saw  the  four  living  creatures 

[  not*  BB  the  Apostle  saw  them,  in  the  form  of  separate 
animals,  but  in  the  strange  composite  shape  given  them 
by  Ezekiel  t  *  As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four 
had  the  fat-e  of  a  man ;  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  a 
lion  on  the  right  side ;  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an 
ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  had  also  the  face  of  an 
eagle' — ^abmw,*  adds  the  Vulgate,  deauper^  the  eagle's 
head  crowning  the  whole  figure  as  in  the  tetramorph 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  reproduces  from  the  mosaics  of 
Mount  Athos.*  It  is  possible  that  Dante  preferred  this 
composite  form  aa  symbolic  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
four  aspects  of  our  Lord  which  the  four  animals  were 
taken  to  represent.      From  the  second  century  they 

I  stood  for  the  four  Evangeliiists,  *  Commonly  Matthew 
is  supposed  to  be  signified  by  the  man,  since  he  begins 
with  the  human  origin  of  Christ ;  Mark  by  the  lion^  on 
account  of  the  **  voice  of  one  crying  "  in  the  desert*  at 
the  opening  of  his  gospel;  Luke  by  the  oic,  the  beast 
offered  in  sacrifice,  since  he  sets  out  with  the  history 
of  the  priest  Zacharias;  John  by  the  eagle,  because 
h©  wings  his  flight  at  once  beyond  all  created  things 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  WotdJ  *    By  taking 

»  Pmv^  atxfx. mm.  »  Kcv. Iv. 6^ 

*  Bncrtd  and  Ltgendar^f  Ari^  I.  130l 

*  €tiih4>ti£  IHciionaru,  *  Evangel  lata/  The  e^rmbolbm  seems  %o  d«t« 
fli3fn  the  Aecond  or  third  century,  though  dlflbjtiiii  writem  apfM^rilon  tfa^ 
ftnttnalB  In  vartoua  wftys.    Danto  miut  have  be«n  familiar  with  It  on  tho 
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Ezekiels  composite  form,  Dante  may  haTe  meant  to 
emphuske  the  inner  harmony  of  these  four  aspeels  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Christ^  The  complicated  symboiion 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  much  more  direct  mat 
simple  vision  of  Christ  which  he  receiTee  in  the  Itft 
Cacto  of  the  Pareidiso  (tv.  127432);  it  indicates  thAt 
at  this  stage  of  his  spiritual  life,  even  the  Bevdation 
of  Christ  comes  only  in  dim  types  and  shadows. 

We  can  but  guess  why  Dante  prefers  John's  mx  wh^ 
to  Ezekiers  four.  If  we  take  wings  to  represent  fligkl 
and  activity,  it  would  indicate  that  in  the  Gospels  wt 
find  a  greater  rapidity  of  movement  than  even  that 
which  Ezekiel  attributes  to  the  creatures  of  his  visiotL 
Plumptre  finds  in  the  *  threefold  duality*  of  the  three 
pairs  of  wings  '  full  of  eyes,'  a  symbol  of  *  the  vimon  rf 
past,  present,  future^the  iJeaptce,  Aspt^e^  Prospica  o^ 
St,  Barnard.'  Ferhaps  we  niay  res^t  content  with  tbi^H 
general  idea  that  the  four  Gospels  being  the  revel&tif» 
of  Christ,  the  six  wings  full  of  Argns^yes  represent  the 
union  in  Him  of  the  active  and  contemplative  life  in 
their  most  perfect  form — the  complete  identification  6i 
vision  and  obedience.^ 

The  green  leaves  with  which  the  living  creatures  are 
crowned  refer,  of  course,  to  the  third  of  the  theolqgieal 
virtues,  Hope.    This  cannot  refer  to  Christ  perscmally, 
since,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Aquinas,  He  did  not 
need  hope  in  this  sen^e.     As  a  theological  virtue  tbo 
object  of  Hope  is  the  fruition  of  God,  the  perfect  ] 
ledge  of  Him.    But  this,  Aquinas  holds,  Christ  had  : 
the  moment  of  His  conception;  and  'what  a  man  aeeth« 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ? '    AH  He  required  to 
for  was  the  beatitude  of  the  body  in  immorality 
glory,  which  is  not  the  direct  and  proper  object  of  Hope 
as  a  theological  virtue.*    The  green  crown  of  the  Evan* 
wttllfi  of  churches,  auch  aa  S.  Yitale  in  HftYetma.     His  fri«nd  Giotto 
painted  the  sjrmbollc  creatofes  In  the  choir  of  StuaV  ApoLHnare  in  Uitl 
city.     See  Mi^  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,U  132-143;  Smltb 
And  Cheetham*^  TKctionary  of  C^ri^tian  AniiquUieB^  Art,  *  Ev«a^eiIii%*J 

1  Pletro  di  D&nte  sees  in  the  nXs.  wings  the  six  law^^n&tnimL  Mo«il(^| 
prophetic.  Evangelical.  Apostolic,  e&nonlc^,     Othera  find  In  %h% 
pAlm  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  the  Gospel  in  length,  bieadth,  depth, 

>  Bmmmor  m,  q.  tIL  a.  4. 
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gelistg,  therefore,  is  symbolic  of  the  hope  of  the  full 

fruition  of  God  which  their  message  quickenB  in  be- 

IiBvers.    The  Gospel  is  *  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope/ 

St,  Paul  calls  Christ  'our  hope,'  because  it  is  through 

Him  the  hope  is  fulfilled  of  the  final  vision  of  God,* 

Pi'ofessor  Earle  diaws  attention  to  the  way  in  which 

this  synibolism  of  green  culminates  in  this  passage.    It 

»»  *  the  proper  livery  of  tho  PurgatoriOt  and  here  it  is 

^^en  the  pre-emiuence  by  its  repetition :  the  green  of 

tlio  forest  and  the  grass,  the    green  garland  of  the 

Qoepels,  the  lady  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chariot  who 

^^m^  *  as  if  her  flesh  and  bone  had  been  of  emerald  made ' ; 

®*it3  then  all  this  gathered  up  and  emphasized  by  the 

thi*eefold  repetition  of  the  colour  in  the  green  mantle 

^^d  oUv©  wreath  and  emerald  eyes  of  Beatrice.^    Under- 

^^^th  it  all  is  the  feeling  that  even  the  green  everlast- 

^^*%  spring  of  an  Earthly  Paradise  is  powerless  to  satisfy 

**1^  human  soul :  it  is  drawn  on  and  up  by  *  the  hope  of 

Rlory/  the  'conereated  and  perpetual  thirst*  for  the 

Hiring  God. 

yff^e  turn  now  to  the  Chariot  of  the  Church ;  and  our 

***''^  enquiry  must  be  into  the  position  it  occupies  in 

''^lation  to  the  Earthly  Paradise.    Some  virtually  make 

^-i^^two  identical:  Father  Bowden,  for  example,  says: 

Tie   Earthly  Paradise   symbolizes  both  the  Church 

**^^X8elf  and  man,  as  supematurally  restored  by  her,'* 

^^  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  as  we  saw,  the 

"'g^rthly  Paradise  is  the  state  of  original  innocence  in 

^^4iich  the  Church  would  have  had  no  place  apart  from 

5*^^-    We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  lead- 

^**lg  idea — the  idea  which  embraces  the  entire  Procession 

^^^i»  that  of  Revelation.    It  is  therefore  a  larger  concep* 

y^^:m  than  the  Church,    Revelation  is  a  Divine  source  of 

*^*iowledge,  of  which  the  Scripture  writers   and    the 

^tanrch  are  the  channels.    The  Church,  however,  is  the 

^  ^  Heb.  vli.  10;  I  Tiro.  I  h     When  the  anlnuas  sjmboHc  of  the  lour 
*^«ngelifltA  appear  Ln  pictures  of  Christ  upon  His  throne.  It  implies  that 
^^^  day  of  hope  is  not  yet  past.    In  pictures  of  the  Last  Judgment  they 
*  ^^  never  present :  the  Gospel  of  mercy  is  then  dosed. 

*  Intnwiuetlon  to  Dr.  Sliad well's  Pvrgaioryf  Pt.  n,  pp,  xJ,  liJC 
^  la  Uettlng)er*s  DatUe^a  Divina  CommefMxL,  pi,  1S8  n« 
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central  point  of  this  Bevelation— the  point  to  which  tfcw 
scattered  rays  converge.     The  Old  Testameiit  writer  3 
turn  to  the  Car  *  hh  to  their  peace,*  the  fulfilment  «=if 
their  long  deeire ;  and  it  is  in  response  to  the  prayer  «3f 
the  entire  company  that  Beatrice  descenAi  and  tak^s* 
her  station  on  the  Chariot,     She  is  the  Spoude,  tfa^ 
living  Bpirit  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  makes  the  Charioi' 
—that  is,  the   Church  as  a  visible  organization— ttie 
central  point  of  Revelation  to  the  world.    Without  hei^, 
it  is  an  organis&ation,  and  nothing  more,    Didron  in  bi* 
ChHstian  Iconography  draws  a  contrast  between  tb© 
Procession  here  and  the  famous  Triumph  of  Christ  in 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Brou — a  contrast  base*! 
on  a  total  misconception  of  Dante  and  liis  meatUDg. 
He  assumes  two  things;  that  the  Giyphon  repreeent** 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Car  remains  for  ever  unot-cupieA 
'  Dante,  who  was  a  politic  poet,  di^w  the  Triumph,  not 
of  Christ,  hut  of  the  Church ;  the  Triumph  of  Cathob'ckm 
rather  than  of  Christianity,    The  Chariot  by  which  he 
represents  the  Church  is  widowed  of    Christ,  whoso 
figure  is  so  important  on  the  window  of  Brou;  tie 
chariot  is  empty,  and  Dante  neither  discovered  thb 
deficiency,  nor  was  concerned  to  rectify  it;  for  he  w«w* 
less  anxious  to  celehrate  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  for 
their  own  sake,  than  as  connected  with  the  organiiatton 
and  administration    of   the    Church.'^      It   wonlti  1)^ 
difiieult  to  crowd  into  the  same  space  a  greater  number 
of  errors.    The  Gryphon  is  Christ,  not  tho  Pope;  and 
Christ,  not  in  His  Triumph  as  at  Brou,  but  rathario 
His    humiliation  as    the  true  Servua   servorunL    T!^ 
Chariot  does  7iot  remain  empty,  as  Didron  appears^ 
assume ;  and  so  far  is  Dante  from  being  interested  only 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Churcl^' 
that  he  regards  these  as  lifeless  until  Beatrice,  the  spifi^ 
of  the  Revealed  Knowledge  of  Grod,  descends  into  th^ 
The  point  of  real  importance  is  that  Dante  is  giving 
us  a  picture  in  symbol  of  the  Ideal  Churchy  as  the  perf^ 
channel  of  Revelation.    The  notes  of  this  perfection  fl*^ 
manifold.    All  the  writers  of  Scripture  look  to  the  Oaf 
1  Chri^an  IconQffraphy^  I  317  (Bohn). 
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their  peace,'  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  The 
four  Gospels,  the  heart  and  kernel  of  S^ripturo,  gtiaixl 
it  at  the  four  comers,  as  eonetituthig  its  final  law*  It 
is  drawn  by  Chrij^t  Hininelf,  and  it  moves  forward  on 
trwo  wheels  of  Love  and  Wisdom*  The  wirdinal  virtues 
and  the  theologieal  dance  on  each  side.  And  finally, 
tlie  i^pirit  of  Revelat  ionp  personified  in  Beatrice,  descends 
from  God  out  of  heaven  upon  it,  *  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband/  and  clad  in  those  virtues 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  God. 

In  this  paragraph  there  are  several  points  which 
require  elucidation  and  proof*  The  first  is  the  relation 
of  the  Ideal  Church  to  Scripture.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  only  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  admitted  to  the  Procession, 
Even  ihe  Apocryphal  books  are  excluded*  But  many 
paaaages  elsewhere  show  plainly  that  Dante's  chief  aim 
is  to  shut  out  the  Decretals,  the  gre^it  body  of  Papal 
decrees  which  was  the  principal  source  of  Canon  Law« 
Ha  does  not^  indeed,  deny  them  all  authority,  for  he 
admite  Gratian  of  Bologmi,  the  founder  of  Canon  Law 
as  a  science,  to  the  Heaven  of  Theologians;^  but  he 
refitfies  to  place  them  for  a  moment  on  a  level  with 
Scripture  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Again  and 
Again  be  denounces  the  DcMrretalist^  as  '  strangers  and 
ignorant  in  every  kind  of  theology  and  philosophy/  '  I 
have  heard  one  of  them  declare,'  he  says,  *  and  volubly 
maintain  that  the  traditions  of  the  church  are  the 
foundations  of  the  faith ;  may  which  impious  thought 
'  be  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  men  by  those  whom 
the  world  doubts  not  to  have  believed,  before  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church  were^  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
either  to  come  or  present  or  having  ah'ea<ly  suffered ; 
and  believing  to  have  hoped,  and  hoping  to  have  glowed 
with  love,  and  so  glowing  to  have  become  co-heirs  with 
him.*  In  the  same  pass«ige  be  divides  *sciipture'  into 
three  elasaea: 
(I)  Antecedent  to  the  Church-  'Before  the  church 
)  tbe Old  and  New  Testamentep  which  were  "given  for 
^  Pan  X.  1Q3-10&, 
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atemity/*  as  the  prophet  says;  for  this  is  what  the 
cho  reh  means  when  ahe  says  to  the  Bridagroom,  "  Draw 
me  after  thee.**'*  The  Procesmon  in  the  Earthly  Paia^lise 
is  abviously  just  this  passage  translated  into  symboL 

(2)  Contemporaneous  with  the  Church.  In  theit 
Dante  includes  'those  venerable  chief  ootancilj  with 
which  no  believer  doubts  that  Christ  was  present,'  and 
*  the  scriptures  of  the  doctors,  Augustine  and  others,'  in 
which  they  were  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

(3)  Posterior  to  the  Church.  *  After  the  church 
those  traditions  which  they  call  Decretals,  which,  im 
though  they  are  to  be  revered  because  of  the  apoetdic 
authority,  should  indubitably  be  held  inferior  to  the 
fundamental  scripture,  since  Christ  blamed  the  priMto 
for  the  contrary/*  In  this  Datite  followed  Clirist*^ 
example  more  than  once.  In  Paradiso^  ix.  133-138, 
Popes  and  Cardiuala  are  denounced  for  desertitig  the 
fundamental  Scriptures  for  the  traditions  of  mBO  for 
the  sake  of  gain : 

For  this  the  Evangel  and  tha  great  Doetors 
Are  derelict*  and  only  the  DecretalB 
So  studied  that  it  shows  upon  their  mftrgiiUb 
On  this  intent  are  Pope  and  Cardinals : 
Their  thoughts  go  not  to  Nazareth, 
There  where  Gabriel  opened  out  his  wing& 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Dante  means  faf  ^ 
saying  that  the  Decretak  are  ^  after  the  Church/--' port 
Ecclesiam.*  At  first  sight  it  seems,  as  Dr.  Wicksteed 
says»  impossible  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  that  *  in 
^  the  age  of  the  Decretals,  the  church  had  passed  away 
and  was  no  longer  on  earth';  nevertheless  the  vim 
may  reaUy  He  in  that  direction.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  being  the  true  foundation  of  the  Churdi'i 
authority,  the  making  void  of  God*s  word  by  traditioiis 
of  men  might  well  seem  to  Dante  s  mind  the  beginniog 
of  that  process  of  destruction  of  the  Church  which 
reached  its  end  when  Beatrice  said : 

1  Song  Df  Solomon  L  4. 

>  Zh  Mon.  iii.  ^.     Comp.  Epi&^  vliU  7,  where  Dante  rebukes  the  ] 
of  the  Church  for  their  neglect  of  Gregory,  Ambrosef  AugnAtine 
Che  Decretftls^ 
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Wim^  and  is  noL^ ' 
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This  appears  to  be  a  long  digression,  but  it  is  not  really 
so.  Without  it  we  cannot  understand  what  lies  beneath 
Dante's  exclusion  from  the  Procession  of  every  scripture 
save  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  He  recognized  no 
other  as  of  supreme  authority^  'given  for  eternity/ 
After  what  has  been  said,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
the  view  which  regards  the  two  wheels  as  Scripture 
and  Tradition :  we  cannot  conceive  of  Dante^  in  face  of 
iheae  passages,  accepting  the  Decretals  as  even  the  left 
wheel  on  which  the  Ideal  Church  moves  down  the 
generations.  Among  the  numerous  conjectures  (for 
they  are  little  more),*  we  might  accept  that  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  were  it  not  that  these  are  already 
represented  in  the  allegory,  and  surely  sufficiently 
repres^uted.  Perhaps  thia  is  an  instance  in  which,  as 
Ptoinptre  suggests,  Dante  *inay  be  allowed  to  be  his 
own  interpreter/  in  which  case  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  identify  the  two  wheels  with  St.  Fi'ancis  and 
St.  Dominie.  At  first  statement  this  may  sound  a  sad 
fall  from  the  ideal  heights  on  which  the  allegory  has 
hitherto  moved ;  but  I  would  submit  the  following  con- 
siderations, not  perhaps  as  proof,  but  as  reasons  for  not 
giving  a  summary  dismissal  to  the  theory, 

L  If  the  interpretation  given  above  to  the  nearly  fifty 
steps  which  Dante  took  upstream  has  any  truth  in  it^  it 
eanries  us  back  to  the  very  period  when  the  two  chief 
theologians  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Ordei^ 
began  their  great  careers  as  teaehet^  and  expositors  of 
Holy  Scripture*  We  know  that  up  to  this  point  Aquinas 
has  been  Dante's  leading  authortty;  and  from  this 
onward  the  mysticjil  spirit  of  Bonaventura  enters  more 
and  more  into  the  poeni*  If,  then,  by  the  nearly  fifty 
stepe  upstream  he  means  to  tell  us  that  it  was  th^e 
two  men  who  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Revela- 
tion and  showed  him  the  great  Procession  of    it  in 

*  J^,  The  active  and  oontfltnplatlTa  llfii,  the  Greek  and  Ij^tlfi  CliaivN% 
r  asd  laltj,  tbe  mooanllc  and  aectiliir  Orders,  etc. 
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Scripture  and  the  Ideal  Church,  surely  it  irould  he  a 
very  natural  thing  to  find  these  Masters  also  recognbed 
somewhere  in  the  allegory, 

2.  Now,  in  the  Paradiso^  Bonaventora  expr^ssljr  calt 
Francis  and  Dominic  the  two  wheels  of  the  Chariot  cf 
the  Church-  After  praising  Dominic  as  the  f oottder  of 
the  other  order,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fou 
of  hie  own,  of  whom  Aquinae  had  already  prouon 
the  eulogy : 

*  If  such  the  one  wheel  of  the  chariot  was, 
In  which  the  Holy  Church  herself  defended. 
And  in  the  field  her  civil  struggle  won. 
Truly  full  manifest  should  he  to  thee 
The  eicellence  of  the  other,  unto  whom 
Thomas  so  courteous  was  before  my  commg.*  * 

In  view  of  this,  no  option  is  left-,  so  far  as  one  can  &eet 
but  to  identify  the  two  wheels  with  8t-  Francis  and 
St,  Dominic  If  this  seems  to  give  theee  sainta  an  uiidat 
importance,  we  must  remember  what  they  were  in 
Dante*s  mind.  One  has  only  to  read  Cantos  si  aod 
xii  of  the  Paradiso  to  see  that  he  regarded  them  as  the 
second  saviours  of  the  Church.  The  Church  had  faUeii 
very  low: 

The  soldiery  of  Christ,  which  it  had  cost 
So  dear  to  arm  agam»  behmd  the  standard 
Moved  slow,  and  dubious,  and  in  number  few. 

In  this  crisis  of  her  fortunes,  the  eternal  *  Emperor' 
His  hosts  these  two  '  Champions/ who  gathered  togetber 
the  scattered  ranks,  bi'eathed  spirit  and  courage  into 
them»  and  marched  them  on  to  victoiy.  It  would  sordj 
be  no  wonder  if  Dante,  changing  the  figure,  reganled 
such  Heaven-ordained  men  as  the  very  wheels  withoi 
which  the  Chariot  could  not  move.^ 


i;^ 


*■  Par*  xlU  106-111.  The  meaning  of  *  civil  bHga^*  *  cIvU  et^iiggle*  bi 
L  108  U  that  the  struggle  against  heretics  corresponds  in  the  Chorcb  m 
eivU  war  in  the  State.  It  is  the  crushing  of  a  revolt  of  traitors  wImj  hA«e 
hroken  their  vows  of  allegiance.  Here^,  ftcooirdtag  to  Aqmbiofi,  ini|illii 
a  profession  of  Chris^tianity:  a  Jew  or  Mohanunedan  who  oe^er  mmi» 
such  a  profession  ts  an  Ltifldel,  not  a  heretic*  Beresj  therefare  Is  a  ciil^ 
ingoffof  allcgianca  on  tlie  part  of  the  citixe&a  of  the  ChoiiBh,  aai  (b« 
straggle  againait  it  Is  civU  war  (Summa^  H-iL  q*  xL) 

»  Pan  ilL  37-45, 
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3.  Ono  step  remains,  Francis  and  Dominic,  passing 
through  the  same  process  of  idealization  as  Virgil  and 
Beatrice,  became  to  the  poets  spiritual  imagination 
s>Tnbok  respectively  of  Divine  Love  and  Diviiio  Know- 
ledge, This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ierziTiaf  Par^  xi, 
37-39: 

■  The  one  was  all  seraphlcal  in  ardour, 
The  other  by  bis  wbdom  was  on  earth 
A  splendour  of  cherubic  light.' 

The  Seraphim  were  the  highest  order  of  Angeb,  nearest 
GtiiU  and  burning  with  His  love ;  and  it  is  to  this  order 
Praneis  corresponds  on  earth.  Even  during  his  life- 
time be  was  called  *th©  Serapbic  Father'  for  the  ardour 
of  hie  love.  Dominic  on  the  other  hand  corresponds 
to  the  Cherubim,  the  second  order  in  the  Heavenly 
Hierarchy,  that  excels  in  kuowlodge.  This  distinction 
indicates  a  certain  contrast  in  the  tj'pes  of  theolo^ 
diaracieristic  of  the  two  great  religious  Orders — a 
contract  which  comes  out  clcjarly  in  their  two  leading 
thooIogiauB*  Aquinas,  the  Dominican^  is  intellect  lli<^ur* 
nate  i  perfect  knowledge  according  to  bis  tima^  perfect 
clearness  of  statement-,  perfect  calnmess  of  argument: 
no  mydtie  fervours,  no  seraphic  ardours.  His  friend 
Bonaventora,  the  Franciscan,  can  scarcely  bo  said  to 
give  the  intellect  a  lower  place,  but  ho  gave  much  freer 
ph\y  to  the  living  powers  of  the  affections,  the  direct 
intuitions  of  the  he^irt.    Rejecting  the  system  of  Arts- 

ttotlo,  an  which  Aquinas  relies,  he  followed  the  more 
liiTittcal  philosopliy  of  Plato,  as  it  Altered  down  to  him 
through  tile  writings  of  St*  Augustine  and  the  pseudo- 
Dianyifius  the  Areopagite.*  If,  then,  wo  are  to  take  the 
peum^go  in  the  Paradwo  as  any  guide,  it  is  difficult  to 
SToid  the  conclusion  that  the  two  wheels  of  the  Chariot 
are  St,  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  as  the  earthly  symbols 
of  heavenly  Love  and  Knowledge,  without  which  the 
Church  cannot  move.  It  is  tH>rii>bonitive  of  this  view 
that  the  three  theological  virtues,  of  which  the  greatest 
b  Cfaiirity,  dance  beside  the  right  wheel  of  Love ;  while 

B  tb«dlifereDQe  \»  fndlcaUd  hf  the  titles  which  the  two  bear,    Tbeniwi 
it  *Ooc«ior  Aj^gthctuii'  Bonareiitura  *  Doctar  S«f«phlca».* 
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the  left  wheel  of  Knowledge  is  flanked  by  Ihe  four 

eardinal    virtues,    led    by    the    intieUectiial    Tirtoe  of 

Prudence. 

It  is  worth  while  looldiig  for  a  moment  at  the  an* 

rivalled  glory  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Ideal  Church: 
Not  onlf  Rome  never  with  car  so  be.au ttful 
Delighted  AlrtcaDUS,  nor  even  Aaguetns, 
But  that  of  the  Sun  would  be  poor  beside  it — 
That  of  the  Sun,  which  swerving  waa  burnt  up 
In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  suppliant  earth. 
What  time  was  Jove  mysteriously  jusL^ 

Professor  Earle  finds  in  this  simile  the  ide&  that  ^ihe 
victory  celebrated  by  the  Car  is  more  gtorioua  thas 
military  or  cosmical  glory,  became  it  is  the  victory  of 
righteoosness/ ^  I>aiibtless,  in  geoeral  terms;  butitii 
much  too  vague  for  a  mind  like  DanteV  We  get  it 
his  idea  by  following  up  his  reference  to  the  story  ol 
Pha^thon  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  so  far  out  of 
its  course  that  the  earth  was  only  saved  from  being  art 
on  fire  by  Jove  striking  him  de^  with  a  thunderbc^ 
NoWr  in  Epistle  viii,  *To  the  Itcdian  Cardinak^'  Dant* 
compares  these  dignitaries  to  this  incompetent  driver: 
*  Ye  in  truth,  who  are  centurions  of  the  first  rank  of  the 
church  militant,  in  neglecting  to  guide  the  chariot  of 
the  Bride  of  the  Crucified  along  the  well-known  oomM^ 
have  swerved  from  the  way  not  otherwise  than  did 
Phaethon,  the  unskilled  charioteer;  and  ye  whose  daty 
it  was  to  give  light  to  the  flock  following  you  throogh 
the  forest  of  this  pilgrimage,  have  brought  it  with  yo« 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice/  The  allusion,  thereforeb 
in  this  Canto  is  surely  obvioua  The  Chariot  of  the 
Ideal  Church  is  more  glorious  than  any  triumphal  ear 
either  of  State  or  of  that  degenerate  Chuix*h  which  hM 
swerved  so  dangerously  from  its  appointed  course  that 
the  secret  judgment  of  Ood  will  soon  strike  down  its 
charioteers.^  Doubtless  this  misguided  car  has  a  glory 
of  its  own,  a  worldly  pomp  and  splendour»  but  it  is  not 

1  Purg*  xxix.  115-L3D.  The  splendour  of  the  Ch&Hot  of  the  Sim  It 
described  b^  Ovid,  Metam.  \L  107- HO.  -  IniroducHc^  IIL 

^  The  threat  of  Fhaethon's^  doom  b  l^urled  at  them  In  the  Mmm  ^iitk: 
■  Inasmuch  as  je  turn  yoor  back^  and  not  your  ^ices  to  tJte  mf  of  Ibt 
Bride .  * .  expect  the  ftcooine  1   Expect  the  fire  I '  ate* 
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for  a  moment  to  be  compJired  with  *  the  beauty  of  hoU- 
lens'  of  the  primeval  Church,  This  may  seem  far- 
Fetched,  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
Bt  B  mind  will  recognize  that  *  it  is  under  such  artlfi- 
colouriug/  to  ui^e  Professor  Earle's  words^  'that 
Dante  hides  doep  meanings/ 

E7e  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  mysterious 
TO  which  is  yoked  to  the  Chariot.    After  describing 
four  living  creatures^  Dante  pt*oceeds : 
The  space  withrn  the  four  of  them  contained 
A  chariot  upon  two  wheelSp  triumpbal, 
Which  by  a  Gryphon's  neck  came  drawn  along* 
Upward  he  stretched  the  one  wing  and  the  other» 
Between  the  middle  and  the  three  aud  three  bands^ 
So  that  he  did  hurt  to  noue  by  cleaving  it* 
So  high  they  rose  that  they  were  lost  to  sight ; 
His  limbs  he  had  of  gold,  so  far  as  he  was  bird. 
And  white  the  others  with  vermilion  mingled.^ 
are  is  no  reason  whatever  for  i-ejecting  the  almost 
universal  interpretation  of  the  Gryphon  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ,     The  Gryphon  is  a  mythkal  animal,  half-lion 
and  half -eagle ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  us, 
WBM  a  familiar  symbol  of  Christ  in  the  MidfUo  Ages,  the 
lion  re|>re8enting  His  human,  and  the  eagle  His  divine 
n&ture.    Raskin  has  made  one  example  well  known — 
Ilia    Gryphon  which  crouches,   with  a  dragon    in  its 
dj&wn,  at  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Verona.     A 
pillar  rmt^  upon  it^  back,  in  sign  that  it  is  the  unity 
of  Christ's  human  and  divine  natures  which  bears  up 
the  Church,^    The  words  of  Canto  xxxi.  81  are  surely 
dficirive  of  the  reference  to  Christ : 

^1  Who  is  one  sole  person  in  two  natures." 

■  «  MotSem  PairUerB,  HL  Ft  Iv.  eh.  7llL  ||  11-2L  The  cIom  of  th« 
H  pasMgo  may  he  quoted  i  *  In  Its  unity  of  lion  and  eagle^  the  workmen  of 
H  Uks  Middle  A^ea  always  meant  to  set  forth  the  unity  of  the  faumaii  and 
iittoe  natures*  In  tbla  unity  It  bearif  up  the  pillars  of  the  Chuith,  set 
lor  m^vr  sji  the  eorner^stoue*  And  the  faithful  and  true  ImsgiiifttJoii 
Miolils  It,  la  th  La  unity,  with  ever  las  ting  rigUanoe  and  calm  omulpotetioe, 
fwstmia  the  h^  of  the  mrpent  crashed  upon  the  earth ;  leaving  the  heed  ol 
It  free,  only  for  a  time,  that  it  may  inflict  la  Ite  fury  profouudex-  destroe* 
lioa  npou  Itsf If .^in  this  also  fall  of  deep  meaning*  Tbe  dlTine  power 
does  not  ilay  the  evU  creature*  It  wonnde  and  Festraine  It  only.  Its 
and  d€iidly  wound  la  Inflicted  by  itst^U.'        ^  Cgmp*  Pun  xilL  2A,  S7. 

SB 
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If  the  reader  ie  sttU  in  doubti  let  him  go  carefii^ 
through  Dr,  Moore  s  convincing  disctission  of  the  pfo- 
blem  in  his  valuable  essay  on  *  The  Apocalyptic  YiaoB.' 
'  If  the  Gryphon  be  not  Christ,  is  it  at  all  conceiv&bkt* 
as  he  says,  *  that  Christ  should  be  entirely  omittad  and 
ignored  in  thin  elaborate  symbolic  representation  of  the 
Church  which  He  foonded,  and  of  which  He  m  ''the 
chief  comer-stone  "  ?  *  ^ 

Didron  in  his  Christian  Iconography  has  put  fortk 
the  theory  that  the  Gryphon  represent  the  Pope  as  thi 
one  absolute  ruler  and  guide  of  the  Churich :  'The  Pop« 
is  also  twofold  in  character;  as  priest,  he  is  the  eagk 
floating  in  the  air ;  as  king,  he  is  a  lioni  walking  opon 
the  earth.  •  .  .  The  Evangelists,  although  pras^it  lU 
the  Triumph^  do  not  conduct  it;  the  Pope  is  himself 
the  sole  guide  of  the  Church,  and  pertnits  neither  the 
Evangelists  to  direct^  nor  ecclesiastics  to  assist  tmiL** 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  misconception.  I 
hope  to  show  that  the  symbolism  of  the  Gryphon  ia  not 
exhausted  in  one  interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  two 
Tmture^  of  Christy  there  are  in  Him  two  *govm  wmmiB* 
(xxxi.  123,  ^reggimentV) — the  imperial  and  the  ecclossas* 
ticaL  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  these  two  goveni- 
menta  is  undoubt'edly  one  which  runs  through  tbeM 
closing  Cantos ;  and  the  fundamental  aim  of  Danta  it 
to  show  that  both  exist  in  Christ  as  their  source^aed 
that  therefore  the  imperial  authority  does  not  flow 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  as  the  Papacy  claimed.  Thi* 
derivation  of  both  authorities  direct  from  Christ  is  the 
thesis  maintained  in  the  IM  Monarchia^  and  it  is  simplf 
turned  into  symbolic  form  in  the  twofold  *  govemmeot* 
of  the  Gryphon. 

'  Studies  in  Da^e,  3rd  Scrica,  p»  IflS, 

*  Vo!»  L  317|  457.  Didroa  thinks  the  DtTine  dl^itj  of  ChHsl  li  mm- 
ju^mlsed  bj  the  common  Interpretation :  '  there  m  a  manifest  imfiropHcCf 
in  deaa^blng  the  car  aa  dratm  hj  Ood  SA  by  s  bea^^t  of  burden.  It  Ls  ttcf 
doubtful  eren  whether  D&nte  can  be  altogether  freed  from  the  ImpQJtik^ 
tion  of  a  want  of  re^eireiice  in  hamesslag  the  Pope  to  the  c»r  of  1 
church/  It  b  quite  possible  to  be  man  oovicemed  for  Chiift't  dig 
than  He  was  Himself.  Dldron's  whole  interpretation,  a«  PlnmpiTt  f 
tarns  *  the  GhlbelUne  poet,  the  Butbor  of  the  IM  MonarckiOt  UM  i 
thorough-paced  Ultnunontanl^u* 
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Another  and  very  peculiar  meaning  of  the  two 
goveruments  b  suggested  by  Professor  Earle,  which  it 
isrill  be  best  to  state  in  his  own  words:  'The  Qriphon 
Bjrmbotizes  the  general  body  of  the  Faithfulj  the  bulk 
of  the  Christian  congregation,  the  simple  folk,  the  un- 
lettered laity,  and  his  rigid  figure  is  the  complement  to 
tfaa  graceful  beauty  of  Beatrice,  who  represents  the 
Mt«f  the  dignity,  authority,  wisdom,  and  government 
of  the  Christian  Church/  When  Beatrice  gazes  at  the 
Gryphon,  the  real  subject  of  her  meditation  is  *tlia 
faithful  laity,  the  plain  untutoi^d  folk  who  accept  the 
Gospel  from  their  teachers,  and  contribute  little  from 
thair  own  minds  beyond  the  instinctive  recognition  of 
ipiritual  truth.  On  these  simple  folk  she  is  gazing 
wttb  emerald  eyes,  that  is  to  say,  with  eyes  of  Hope, 
Hpd  she  sees  the  lay  people,  not  as  they  appear  to  the 
^^Hksmil  observer,  but  in  all  the  fullness  of  their  potential 
r  and  ultimate  development  The  mass  of  day  labourers 
1  and  mechanic  rLrtisans  are  yet  to  bo,  what  Dante  hunself 
I  haa  been  dubbed  by  Virgil,  kings  and  priests/^  It  is 
di£Bcult  to  regard  this  as  much  more  than  a  curiosity  of 
int<?rprotation.  It  is  based  on  nothing  beyond  Virgil's 
words  to  DantOi 

*Tbee  o*er  thyaelf  I  therefore  crown  and  mitre.' 

If  the  laity,  the  common  people,  are  thus  kings  and 
priests,  holding  lx>th  governments  in  thcmsolvcs,  what 
need  is  there  of  Beatrice,  who,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation, represents  some  third  kind  of  government  of 
the  Church — the  government  of  the  4liie?^  And  then, 
to  make  matters  more  complicated,  this  government  of 
the  mte  has  neither  kingly  nor  priestly  authority  in 
itm^ft  but  is  indebted  to  the  laity, '  the  plain  untutored 
folk/  for  the  mere  reflection  of  both! 

>  InimduMim^  11.  sect 

s  If  It  b«  iAtd  Lh&t  the  Mise  6ltf«etl0D  tppUei  to  Bftatitt,  wbo  also  hftd 
nmed  of  Beatrice  ftfter  he  w»a  made  king  uid  prleit  oTer  hUneelf,  the 
wBumwr  l«  that  in  hla  cme  Beatrfee  Lb  tha  tplHt  of  Revelation  e!  aupet- - 
oaiotftl  trfeth  detoending  out  of  heAven  from  God.^not,  &a  ProL  Earle 
maibtB  h&r  cmt  to  be,  the  Mite  of  the  Chore h  sa  dUtingutiihcd  frorn  the 
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Nevertheless  Professor  Earle  is  not  mistmketi  in  seetng 
a  reference  to  two  govemmeots  in  Canto  srizii.  121*123l 
Dr.  Moore  argues  that  reggimenti  there  means  ootidhicf-- 
the  actions  appropriate  now  to  the  divinet  now  to  tlie 
human  nature  of  our  Lord.  There  is  no  need  to  deoy 
this,  hecause,  as  Dr,  Moore  himself  8aes,  it  is  in  no  real 
contradiction  to  the  other  interpretation.  In  short*  thi^ 
lion  and  the  eagle  carry  in  them  a  twofold  syinbolistn. 
Their  primary  significance  is  undoubt^edly  the  human 
and  divine  natures  of  Christ,  referred  to  in  xxxi.  81; 
and  the  secondary  and  derivative  is  the  twofold  govern^ 
mentt  based  on  the  twofold  nature.  This,  I  adiziit« 
seems  to  complicate  the  symholism  unduly;  the  juistifi* 
cation  for  it  is  that  the  problem  of  the  two  governments 
undoubtedly  runs  through  the  entire  passage.  In  Canto 
xvi*  127-129,  the  Church  is  accused  of  not  *  dividing  the 
hoof/  that  ist  of  not  distinguishing  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers : 

•  Sa3?  thou  henceforward  that  the  Cbarcb  of  Roxnfi^ 
Confounding  in  itself  two  govemntents, 
FaiLa  in  the  miret  and  eoUa  iteetf  and  burden  *— > 

the  word  for  '  govemmentfi  *  being  precisely  that  uad 
in  the  present  passage,  regginimiiL  Throughout  the 
Earthly  Paradise  Daiit^  is  engaged  in  distingxzishing 
the  two  governments  thus  disastrously  confounded  by 
Hhe  Church  of  Rome,'  as  he  pointedly  calls  it;  and  tht 
positions  he  takes  up  may  be  stated  thus : 

(1)  The  two  govermnents  exist  without  confusion  in 
Christ,  and  He  is  the  unity  of  the  two,  the  one  and  onlj 
source  of  the  authority  of  each- 

(2)  The  basis  of  this  twofold  government  is  His  two- 
fold nature — the  lion  walking  the  earth,  repreoentti^ 
the  power  of  rule  in  earthly  things,  and  the  eagle  soar* 
ing  into  the  heavens,  the  corresponding  power  in 
spiritual  things.  These  governments  rest  on  His  bmeiaB 
nature  and  His  divine ;  just  as  the  ?ieed  for  them  springs 
from  the  twofold  nature  of  man  as  belonging  to  both 
time  and  eternity. 

*  See  pp.  211-218. 
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(3)  When  Dante  is  pure  enough  to  look  into  the 
lerald  eyes  of  Beatrice,  symbol  of  Divine  Revelation, 
she  gaj&es  at  the  Gryphon,  it  iw  not  the  two  rmtures 
of  Christ  he  sees,  but  the  operatimt  of  them  in  the  two 
governments  *  and  the  special  point  of  his  vision  is  that 
the  two  are  not  confounded ; 


As  the  sun  in  the  mirron  tiot  otherwise 
The  twofold  anmial  therewith  id  waa  beaming. 
Now  with  one,  now  with  other  government. 
ThinlL,  reader,  if  within  mfself  I  marvelled 
When  1  saw  the  thing  in  itself  stay  quiet, 
And  in  its  Image  it  transformed  itseU.^ 

fSo  far  as  the  mere  words  go,  this  might  refer  to  the 
mjrstery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Person  of  Christ  i 
but  at  the  present  stage  of  the  pilgrimage  this  would 
be  a  theological  anachronism.  The  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation is  revealed,  as  far  as  revelation  is  possible, 
only  in  the  Tenth  Heaven,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Para- 
disoi^  here  in  Dante's  imperfect  moral  state,  all  he  baa 
power  to  see  is  the  operation  of  Christ^s  two  natures  in 
the  two  regimens  which  are  essential  to  man's  welfare 
here  and  hereafter,— His  human  nature  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temporal  power,  and  His  divine,  of  the 
spirituaL  This  is  the  chief  question  of  these  closing 
Cantos,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  when  we  re- 
member Dante's  express  statement  that  the  Earthly 
Paradise  is  the  figure  of  the  happinei^s  of  this  life,  which 
it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Emperor,  the  temporal 
authority,  to  secure  by  government  accortiing  to  the 
teaching  of  philosophy.  This  function  he  cannot  fulfil 
if  the  spiritual  power  confound  the  two  governments 
by  claiming  both ;  hence  the  separation  of  the  two,  and 

tie  defining  of  their  spheres,  Dante  feels  to  bo  absolutely 
atial  before  a  single  step  can  be  taken  in  the  direction 

'  tha  Celestial  Paradise. 

The  symbolism  of  the  colours  of  the  Gryphon  is  to  a 
large  extent  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  words  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (v.  10,  11): 


Purpt  ixil.  121-12(1 


»  Pan  xxxm,  lfT441. 
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*  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  ehiefe^t  among  tai 
thouBand.  His  head  is  as  the  most  fine  goti'  As  tlw 
eagle-half  represents  the  Di\ine  nature  of  Christp  the 
gold  of  which  it  13  composed  probably  stands  for  Its  port 
and  incorruptible  holiness-  The  white  and  red  of  tte 
lion-half  are  usually  regarded  as  the  sjrmboUe  eoloaii 
of  the  Faith  and  Love  of  His  human  nature.  The  wfait^ 
however^  must  here  be  taken  for  the  sinless  purity  of 
His  earthly  life,  and  not  for  faith.  It  is  truew  as  Dr* 
Moore  says,  that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  than  faith  in  'ita  grand 
primitive  meaning  of  Trvst*;^  but  almost  certainly  tMs 
meaning  was  not  in  Dante's  mind.  To  Aquinas^  whom 
he  foUowe,  faith  meant  a  certain  intellijctual  acoept^ 
ance  of  Divine  mysteries  which  He  beyond  th^  ^latural 
reason  to  discover  or  under*?^  .ind,  and  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Revelation.  In  this  sense,  Aquma^ 
expressly  says  that  Christ  neither  had  nor  could  have 
faith.  He  had  no  need  of  a  revelation  of  Divine  mys- 
teries :  from  the  first  instant  of  His  conception  He  ams 
God  with  fuU  and  perfect  sight  t  and  since  *  faith  ia  tfaa 
evidence  of  things  fiot  seen,*  obviously  faith  is  excliidet't^ 
The  white  and  red,  therefore,  must  be  ti^en  as  sym- 
bolic of  purity  and  love—love  in  ita  supreme  form  of 
the  laying  down  of  life.  We  may  assume  in  shorty  that 
Dante  has  in  mind  St-  Bernard's  interpretation  of  the 
words,  *  My  Beloved  is  white  and  ruddy/ — though  pro- 
bably without  the  monastic  tinge  w^hich  he  maimgfxl 
to  impart  to  them :  *  He  is  beautiful  altogether,  and  it 
surrounded  with  the  Boses  of  Sharon,  with  lilies  of  tie 
valleys— that  is,  with  the  noble  bands  of  Martyrs,  and 
the  choirs  of  Virgins*  I  who  sit  in  the  midst  am  akus 
to  each,  for  I,  too,  am  both  Virgin  and  Martyr.  How 
can  I  but  belong  to  the  whit^robed  choirs  of  Vir^giusi 
I  who  am  a  virgin,  the  Son  of  a  Virgin,  the  Spouse  of 
a  virgin-bride?     How,  again^  can  I  but  have  a  pbw^ 


'  Studies  in  Dante^  3rd  Scries,  p.  19L 

»  Summa,  UL  q.  viL  a,  ^  We  have  already  aecn  (p.  *He)  tliat  Chfistka^ 
no  ne«d  of  Hop€,  since  He  h&d  the  fall  fruitioin  and  ci^o|Tneiit  of  Q^  fr>>i° 
the  begiiinittg  of  His  conoeptlQiu 
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lamoQg  the  empurpled  nrnks  of  the  Martyrs,  I  who  am 

I  the  cause  and  the  strength  of  martyrdom,  the  pattern 

f&nd  the  reward  of  Martyrs?*  ^ 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  anderetand  the  symholism 
of  the  eagle'w  wings,    Dante  sees  the  Gryphon  stretch 

rthetn  upward  until  they  pass  through  the  rainbow- 
eoloured  streamers  and  are  lost  to  Bight.  Two  things 
he  noteg  ftpec^xally:  the  point  at  which  they  pass 
through  the  bands — *  between  the  middle  and  the  throe 
and  three/ — ^and  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  is  in- 
jured by  the  cleavage.  It  is  easier  to  see  that  we  have 
here  a  very  definite  piece  of  symbolism  than  to  feel 
Mire  of  its  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  general  idea 
iiip  in  Plumptre's  words,  that  'the  wings  of  the  cmgle» 
ue*  the  working  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the  risen  Lord, 
eo-operated  harmoniously  with  the  sevenfold  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  in  ways  beyond  human  ken,  as  the  wings 
tliemaelves  stretched  beyond  the  seer's  gaze,'  This, 
however,  is  too  general.  Butler,  by  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  passages  in  the  Psalms,  identifies  the  two 
wings  as  mercy  and  justice  or  truth,  the  two  Divine 
attributes  from  which  the  Incarnation  sprang.  If  wo 
accept  this  view  (and  there  is  much  to  support  it),* 
the  meaning  is  that  the  mercy  and  justice  of  Ood  first 

*  Caniica  Caniieorum,  Sermon  ju^IlL  (tTanalated  b^^  E#t,  3*  J^  EftlatX 

*  tt  mAj  be  well  to  quote  Butler's  words  :  *  Looking  to  Psolmfl  xkttI, 
ttod  Ivli.,  &od  comparing  Terseit  5  and  7  of  the  former  with  1  and  II  of  th« 
lAU«r«  It  aeems  that  we  must  undersland  thero  aa  denotlng^tbo  one 
mw^jt  the  other  truth  or  justice.  Then  their  position  with  regard  to 
thm  buida  will  be  made  intelligible  hj  a  reference  to  Fa.  ezxtI,  10^  wblch 
la  Iba  Valgate  (whe^e  It  ia  xxey.  U)  Teada  aa  Mlowi :  **Wsmbukdm  mliarl- 
eordiam  tnam  Beientlbus  te,  et  jtiatitiam  tn am  his  qui  recto  mmtcordo*'; 
**Oitretch  forth  Thy  mercy  o^er  those  that  know  thee  (aeimHa),  and 
tbj  Juntiee  over  them  that  are  of  a  right  heart  (eroft^mtn)"*^ — gcientia^ 
knowledge,  and  co^fwUiumt  coantiel,  being  the  gtfta  of  the  Spirit  next  the 
wltii^,  one  on  each  side  (ApfMmdU  B,  p.  438).  St.  Bernard  in  hia  CanHca 
CamHoffru-m  (Serm^  vi.)  nses  anotJior  figure :  merej  and  Judgment  an  thm 
^mn  feet  of  God— by  the  foot  of  mercif  He  aaanmed  t*'  flesh,  by  the  tool 
^  judgment^  he  gave  authority  to  execute  Judgment  to  Christ,  ^beeauM 
tie  ta  the  Son  of  Man '  (John  v,  i7).  Bt.  Bonaveittnta  begins  bia  X<fi  «/ 
JmmiM  Christ  bj  quoting  thn  dramatie  oooleat  before  the  throne  of  Dod 
wblfji  lavoed  In  tbe  Incarnation:  Herojr  urging  pity  on  the  lost  race, 
Jflatloe  demanding  punlnhment  The  two  are  reconciled  by  God  HJinaelf 
OiidvHaldtig  'ta  do  satisfaction '  for  man.  * ThuH  then  wsm  at  laagUi  Ai]« 
lllletl  that  propbe«y  of  the  Pju%lfnist,  ''  Merry  and  Truth  met  together, 
JiiaUee  and  ^mem  klaaed  each  other/'  P^ialju  LojUy/ 
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descended  to  the  earth  la  the  IncartiatioB  and  thai 
ascended  to  heaven,  itt  perfect  harmony  with  the  smwt 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  exact  point  of  the  pasmged 
the  wings  is  sigmfieant.  They  cleave  the  streamars  one 
on  each  side  of  the  central  gift,  which^  in  the  VtdlgEle 
of  Isaiah  xL  2,  3^  is  Fortitudo.  In  other  words*  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  Incarnation  enfoU 
the  gift  of  Fortitude,  Now  Fortitude^  aceor^Bg  to 
Aquinas,  is  '  endurance,  or  the  remaining  steady  and 
unfliuehing  in  dangers/  Its  highest  form  is  martji^ 
dom^  and  the  supreme  example  is  the  death  of  Christ- 
The  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  having  thus  exercised 
perfectly  this  central  gift  of  Fortitude,  find  themselves 
in  harmony  with  the  remaining  gifts:  Wisdom^  Intellect, 
Counsel,  on  the  one  side.  Knowledge,  Piety,  Fear  erf  the 
Lord,  on  the  other;  not  one  is  injured*  all  eo^perata 
harmoniously  with  that  central  endurance  of  the  Cmm. 
Some  such  interpretation  seems  preferable  to  that  of 
Scartazrini  which  makes  it  symbolic  of  the  union  of 
Di^nuity  and  Humanity :  the  three  bands  on  each  skk 
standing  for  the  Trinity,  and  the  central  one  added 
either  three  producing  the  number  four  which  repi 
sents  Humanity.  This  is  a  symbolism  of  mere  number, 
and  takes  no  account  of  the  things  numbered;  it  givw 
no  special  meaning,  for  example,  to  the  faet  tliat  the 
central  baud  is  Fortitude^  which  Dante  evidently 
to  connect  in  some  way  with  the  Incarnation** 


of 
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M 
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*  I.aiidtno  works  out  a  complicated  scheme  of  focreepoiiideDee  btl^ 
wtngs  and  banda :  *■  The  wings  of  Che  GFjphon  aF«  t^wo,  the  tight  R-pf&> 
cents  the  nivijie  Jiratlce,  and  the  left  the  mercy,  which  whUe  He  wisoi 
earth  He  aiwaja  stretched  to  beaveo^  and  united  with  the  Father,  and 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  These  ate  elretched  between  the  seven  baiUtei 
which  are  the  seven  sacraments,  signs  of  the  aeven  gifts  of  the  Hotj 
Spirit,  In  such  fashion  that  they  set  between  them  the  middle  one«  which 
is  the  EuQbarist,  that  is,  the  most  Holy  Body  of  Christ,  which  verily  if 
En  the  middle  between  juatiee  and  merc^,  inasmucb  as  Christ  ln^tltnttd 
this  sacrament  in  sign  of  jtutice,  with  which  we  may  render  to  God  ^iich 
sacrifice  as  we  are  bound  to  render,  because  no  othef  wa^^  fitting  U>  the 
Diytne  excellence.  He  instituted  it  again  in  sign  of  mercy «  beesase  with 
ft  we  seek  the  mevcy  of  God,  by  which  and  not  by  anything  dius  alcznal 
life  Is  given  to  as.*  In  further  working  out  the  correspondence,  tmwMr^ 
makes  the  Eucharist  stand  as  sign  of  Knowledge,  whereas  lfeolvHoHd|y 
cfwresponds  to  Fortitude  as  above. 


^] 
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W©  come  now  to  the  three  Ladies  dancing  and  ginging 

the  right  wheel  of  the  Chariotp,  and  are  glad  to  find 

^DietbiDg  of  which  there  is  no  diisput'e.    They  are  the 

theological  virtues,  in  their  ideal  purity,  a8  their 

ibolic  colours  show ;  Love  ao  red  that  in  the  fire  she 

[liad  heen  in\"imble ;  Hope,  so  green  that  her  very  flesh 

and  bones  seemcMl  emerald;  and  Faith,  white  aa  the 

snow  now-falleii»    Sometimes  Faith  led  the  dance^  and 

imetimes  Love:  Faith,  because  to  love  God  and  hope 

in  Him  we  must  believe  that  He  is ;  and  Love,  because 

! nothing  quickens  Faith  and  Hope  like  Charity,  Hope 
never  leads,  because  it  is  dependent  for  its  very  exist- 
ence on  its  sister-virtues-  And  finally,  it  is  the  song  of 
Ixive  which  determines  the  movements  of  the  dance, 
swift  or  slow.  Love  being  Hhe  royal  law/  the  great 
commanding  virtue,  which  gives  the  right  order  and 
measure  to  man  s  life.  Even  sin,  as  Virgil  explained  on 
the  Fourth  Terrace,  is  simply  Love  in  various  forms  of 
disorder  and  disproportion.^ 

Bemde  the  left  wheel  in  the  form  of  nymphs  danee 
tbo  four  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence^  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, Fortitude.  These  are  the  virtues  on  which  the 
natural  life  hinges,  just  as  the  theological  virtues  are 
msential  for  the  life  above  nature.  Justice  gives  every 
man  his  due;  Temperance  restrains  the  desires  for 
plaaaure  within  right  bounds;  Fortitude  controls  the 
fear  of  stiffering  j  but  it  is  Prudence  which  decides  in 
all  these  cases  what  are  the  proper  modes  and  boun- 
<larie6  of  action.  For  Prudence  is  an  intellectual  virtue 
whose  function  is  to  apply  the  restraints  of  reason  to 
0wvy  a^ect  of  the  natural  Ufe.  Hence  she  leads  the 
dazwe  with  her  three  eyes :  for  perfect  prudence  means 
*a  good  memory  of  things  formerly  seen^  and  good 
knowledge  of  things  present^  and  good  foi*esight  of 
thijigs  to  come.** 


>  For  tbe  r«lAtloiii  In  wlitcb  the  thi^lo^ea]  vtrtnet  •tend  to  eaeh  Gtb«r, 
Mtt  AqQlnAA,  Sumwm,  \IL  q.  Uv.  ^  i,  5;  il  11.  q.  jnrUL  m.%^ 

i  Ccmi?.  lir,  17,  27;  Summa,  ML  q*  lit;  MIL  q.  3dirti  ;  q.  %\ix.  'If  & 
SMB  lore  rtghteoiuiiesii^  her  (WladcjmV)  laboois  are  vlrtuea :  for  fiJie 
toiichctJi  temperaiie^  and  prudenc«.  Junttce  aiid  fofttfcud^:  whieh  are 
Md»  tJlliig»,  m  men  can  liave  noUiUig  mam  proHtablo  ^i  ibeLr  UII9' 
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These  four  Tirtues  are  clad  in  purple,  and  there  is 
Bome  dispute  as  to  the  exact  shade  and  mBaning  of  thk 
colour^  Dr.  Moore  rejects  somewhat  contempttioti^lf 
the  conmion  explanation  '  that  purple  is  the  regal  or 
hnperial  colour  which  is  assigned  to  the  Cardinll 
Virtues^  hecause  they  govern  and  regulate  human  eon- 
duct'  ;  and  ho  enters  into  a  long  argument  to  prove  timt 
*  the  foundation  and  chief  ingredient '  of  purple  is  ml, 
the  symholic  colour  of  Love,*  I  cannot  regard  the  two 
views  as  being  so  exclusive  of  each  other  as  he  eti- 
dently  thinks,  especially  if  we  connect  the  purpk  n<>t 
with  the  government  of  human  conduct  in  some  vagn® 
general  sense,  but  with  its  government  under  an  Em* 
peror.  We  have  seen  moi^  than  once  that  Bmi^ 
regards  the  Earthly  Paradise  as  the  figure  of  *t!i6 
blessedness  of  this  life^'  which  it  jb  the  duty  of  tbo 
Emperor  to  secure*  But  the  blessedness  of  this  life  « 
secured  only  through  the  virtues  on  which  it  depend 
For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Dante  clothed  these  four  nymphs  in  the  inipefml 
purple  because  they  represent  the  four  natural  %  i 
on  which  the  imperial  authority  rests,  and  \\i 
which  no  Earthly  Paradise  of  Empire  can  exist  fhi^ 
however^  is  no  denial  of  Dr.  Moore's  view.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  just  here  that  the  somewhat  artificial  dhm^ 
tion  between  theological  and  moral  virtues  which  n«w 

(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vlil.  7).     For  the  threo  eyes  of  Prmdences  coa^pil* 
Gbftucer,  TroUus  and  Criseyde,  v,  744-749 : 

*  Prudence,  alias  I  oon  of  thine  yen  (ejeo,  ejea)  tbrefi 

Me  lakked  alwej  or-that  I  com  here  1 

On  time  pfisaed  wel  re  mem  bred  me, 

And  present  time  ek  coude  Ich  wel  y-see. 

But  fiitnr  time,  or  I  was  in  the  staai^ 

Coude  I  not  see :  that  CftUiseth  bow  my  car©  I ' 

'  Studies  in  DantE,  3rd  Series,  pp,  184-188,     ScartasKinl  taket  tbe  < 

view,  and  Landing  states  it  as  a  matter  of  course :  *  He  pEtmutB  t 

arrayed  In  purplet  to  denote  charity  and  the  ferToiir  of  lovw,  wi( 

which  no  one  can  bare  these  virtues,'    Aquttias  discuss^  the  t*^^ 

tlons— whether  there  can  be  moral  virt-ues  without  charity,  mod  ^^®U 

there  €^an  be  charity  without  the  moral  virtues.    His  answer  ti  tJii**^ 

the  moral  virtues  are  infused  simultaneously  with  charity,  wtileb  litk* 

»  principle  * ;  and  that  moral  virtues  cannot  exist  without  elmrity,**^ 

in  so  far  as  they  seek  an  end  which  does  not  estoeed  the  n^tlnrof  f^Jf 

of  man ;  when  *a  supernatural  last  end '  is  acnielslt  charity  i£  mm^^ 

{Sumwia^  l-iL  q.  Ixv.  a,  2p  S ;  il-U.  q.  xxHL  a.  1), 
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Uj  rough  mediiBval  theology,  breaks  down.  Dant©  knew 
jerfoctly  well,  as  Aquinas  alao  knew,  that  in  the  highest 
esise  thevB  is,  an<l  there  e^ii  he,  no  \irtno  without  love, 
ither  in  the  individual  or  the  Btate.  This  is  expressed 
p^pnholicall^  m  the  Third  Heaven  of  the  Paradwo.  It 
=8  Venus  the  Heaven  of  Lovers,  and  therefore  Love  is 
ita  gixsat  theme.  Its  angelic  rulers  are  the  PrincipalitieB 
or  Prtncea  *Aceording  to  Dionysiusj  they  represent 
the  principality  of  God  and  draw  earthly  princes  to 
imitate  this  hy  ruling  with  love^  "  in  order  that  what- 
ever is  in  the  chief  place  may  exercise  lordship  with 
mU  love  and  may  join  love  with  lordship." '  And  then, 
in  iUustration  of  this,  Charles  Martel  shows  Dante  how 
pi  the  Sicilian  Vespers  the  lack  of  love  in  the  princes 
of  his  o%vn  house  of  Anjou  wrought  its  ruin  and  the 
disruption  of  its  kingdom.*  We  cannot  he  wrong  there- 
fore in  uniting  the  two  views  above  referred  to:  the 
four  cardinal  viitues  are  chid  in  the  imperial  purple 
because  they  are  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  imperial 
law  and  government;  but  the  ground  colour  of  purple 
red,  the  colour  of  '  the  royal  law '  of  love. 
The  interpretation  of  the  rearguard  of  the  Procession 
comparatively  simple.  It  represents  the  remtiimng 
liooks  of  the  New  Testament  under  the  forms  of  their 
writers."  Immediately  behind  the  Chariot  came  two 
grave  and  venerable  old  men*  similar  in  I>earing,  hut 
in  their  raiment.  The  first  is  St.  Luke>  *tho 
ed  physician/  whose  garb  shows  that  he  belongs 
to  *the  family  of  the  highest  Hippocrates/  He  ia  here 
m  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  his  Goapelp 
w©  flaw,  is  one  of  the  four  living  creatures  at  the 
isomers  of  the  Car*  By  his  side  walks  his  friend  and 
companion,  St*  Paul,  who  represents  his  various  Epistles, 
showed  *the  contrary  cure*  from  St  Luke,  whose 
tion  was  the  cure  of  the  body,  St.  Paul*s  is  the 
of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  cure  accomplished  only  by 
wounding.     He  carries  In  his  hand  *a  sword  shining 


*  nm  ec^xmr  of  their  robes  and  gat-laadA  hu  been  ali^eady  dtacuied. 
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and  sharp/— not  here  the  emblem  of  his  marty 
but  'the  sword  of  the  Spirit^  which  m  the  word  of  < 
the  keen  word  of  his  Epistles,  'piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  astindor  of  soul  and  spirit,'    It  is  plain 
Dante  had  felt  its  piercing  power:  even  on  the  far  aid 
of  the  river  it  made  him  afraid,  remembering  probab 
the  sharpnesa  of  its  edge  as  it  cut  the  seven  wounds  of 
sin  upon  his  bix>w. 

Behind  these,  two  and  two  abreast,  walk  *  four  of 
humble  aspect/  It  breaks  the  unity  of  Scripture  to  Bee 
in  these  the  four  great  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory^  or  four  of 
the  early  Popes.^  It  is  obvious  that  Dante  int-ead^ 
them  for  the  writers  of  the  Catholic  EpisUeSp  Jaiuee, 
Peter,  John  and  Jude,  Their  *  humble  aspect*  probably 
represents  the  comparatively  lowly  place  occupietl  by 
their  short  letters  in  the  great  Procession  of  HevelatiuiL^ 

Then  comes  the  last  figure : 

Bekind  them  all  a.11  agad  man  alone 
Coming  in  fileep,  with  eounteaance  acute«* 

It  is  manifestly  St.  John,  as  the  author  of  the  Apoca^ 
lypse,  the  last  book  of  Scripture,    He  is  *  alone,*  p&rUy 
as  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  baud,  partly  8«ftO 
exile  in  the  isle  Patmos,  and  partly  perhaps  in  aUusioft 
to  the  legend  that  he  is  tarrying  in  some  long  trane« 
tUl  the  return  of  his  Master,^     The  'concdng  in 
with  countenance  acute '  refers,  of  course,  to  the  vis 
in  the  Spirit  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
insight  into  the  future  of  the  Church.     The  visions 
which  Dante  is  himself  soon  to  see  may  be  regarded  as 
in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  apocaljptic  scenes  ^i 
this  last  book  of  Scripture,  fl 

When  the  Chariot  came  directly  opposite  Danta  ^* 
thunderclap  caused  the  whole  Procession  to  halt>  bj^ 
this  has  more  significance  than  is  generally  supposai 

*  Slitus,  Pius,  CalLituSt  ITirban— named  as  martyrs  (n  Par*  S3^L  43,  W. 
In  Botticelli's  drawl Dga  lOustratlng  Furg,  zxx^  and  xxxL  tlie  llgores  «i« 
obvlDURly  the  four  Latin  Dociyors*  Gregory  grasping  the  kejs  weats  ^ 
Uaj<a,  Jerome  his  cardinal's  hat,  and  Ambrose  and  AngustlQe  the  blalio0 
tnltre* 

*  Purg*  xx1i>  I^,  14i,         ^  The  legend  apt&si%  from  Joha  2xt  21,  $X 
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Eunly^it  is  a  siipematural  signal,  a  direct  voice  of  God, 
Dce  at  this  height  there  are  none  of  the  lower  varia- 
DM  of  weather  to  cause  it*  It  isj  in  the  fii'st  place,  a 
pjal  that  the  movement  away  from  the  sacred  East  is 
Tested :  shortly  after  this  the  whole  Procession  wheels 
ick  to  the  Tree  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,  which 
rprfgents  the  Empire*  The  thunder,  therefore,  indi- 
ites  a  great  critical  tuming-poiut  in  the  relations 
Stween  Empire  and  Church.     To  Dante   personally 

ei^nifies   two  things — judgment  and   iUuminatiom 

under  is  a  familiar  symbol  of  judgment  in  Scripture. 
Ittate  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  whole  range  of 
ivealed  truth*  The  spirit  of  Revelation  in  the  person 
I  Beatrice  arraigns  idm  at  her  bar*  and  drives  home 

Ms  conscience  the  full  enormity  of  his  unfaithful- 
ss  to  her-    It  is  not  until  he  is  purified  by  confession 

i  the  waters  of  Lethe,  that  he  is  able  to  understand 
lis  Bevelation  even  on  its  earthward  side— the  relatione 
Btween  Church  and  Empire:  for  that  is  undoubtedly 
i«  chief  lesson  taught  him  in  the  closing  Cantos.    Now, 

his  Contra  GentileBf  Aquinas  regards  thunder  as 
^boHc  of  the  drawing  aside  of  the  veils  which  hide 
&y  truth  of  Revelation,  that  man  may  see  it  as  it  is 

itself*  The  idea  occurs  in  a  mystical  exposition  of 
i  Vulgate  of  Job  xxvL  14 :  •  Lo,  these  thiDgs  that  have 
aaid  are  but  a  part  of  his  ways ;  and  whereas  we 
Wb  heard  scarce  one  little  drop  of  his  speech,  wha 
uU  be  abh  to  look  upon  the  thunder  of  his  greatness  t* 
\e  words  italicized  are  taken  as  indicating  the  third 
i  highest  knowledge  of  which  man  is  capable*  The 
lower,  as  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 

Reaeon  climbing  its  dim  way  'through  creatures' 
Ihe  Creator;  and  Faith  accepting  by  the  hearing  of 

ear  truths  supornaturally  revealed  under  a  veil  of 

m  and  shadows.  But '  the  third  knowledge'  is  Sight 
Jie  removal  of  every  veil  and  the  direct,  inunediate 
ion  of  these  supernatural  truths  in  their  essence; 
the  word  thunder  in  the  verse  quoted  indicates, 
^rding  to  Aquinas,  the  perfect  plainness  with  which 

final  knowledge  reverberates  through  the  souL    It 
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is  difficult  to  think  that  this  passage  was  not  in  Dante's 
mind.  It  fits  in  exactly  with  the  point  of  moral  and 
religious  experience  he  has  now  reached.  Reason  has 
guided  him  back  to  the  natural  virtues ;  Faith  has  set 
before  him  a  great  revelation  of  supernatural  traths, 
which  he  can  but  dimly  discern  under  veil  after  veil  of 
type  and  shadow,  sjrmbol  and  allegory.  There  remains, 
tlieref ore,  the  last  stage,  the  removal  of  these  veils ; 
and  the  peal  of  thunder  is  the  Divine  signal  that  the 
great  process  of  making  all  things  plain  is  about  to 
begin.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  ParadiiO,  it 
is  one  long  uncovering  of  the  mysteries  of  Bevelaticni, 
one  veil  after  another  falling  away,  until  at  last  die 
soul  stands  face  to  face  with  Gk>d,  and  sees  Him  as 
He  is. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

Jeateice  and  the  Judgment  op  Dante 
1.   The  Edge  of  the  Sword 


EN  the  seven  golden  candlesticks — *the  Septentrion 
tie  First  Heaven '  ^ — stood  still,  the  four-and-twenty 
rB  turned  towards  the  Car  *as  to  their  peace':  in 
ir  words,  they  see  in  the  Church  the  fulfilment  of 
heir  prophetic  longings.  But  the  Chariot  is  empty, 
are  external  organization,  without  the  living  spirit 
Revelation.  The  elder  who  represents  the  writings 
olomon  thereupon  cried  three  times  *  Fent,  sponsa^ 
^AbanOt  'Come,  O  Bride,  from  Lebanon,*^  all  the 
m  repeating  it  after  him.  At  the  cry,  a  hundred 
^HerB  and  messengers  of  life  eternal*  rose  upon 
Chariot,  like  the  blessed  from  their  graves  at  the 

trump.  They  are  the  Angel-guardians  of  the 
rch,  and  in  the  present  connection  are  probably 
brded  as  the  medium  of  Divine  Bovelation.     The 

of  Mosee  was  'ordained  through  angels/"  The 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  compassed  with  angelic 
lences— the  annunciation  of  His  coming.  His  birth 
iethlehem,  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  His 
don  in  the  garden,  His  rising  from  the  dead*  The 
^  number,  one  hundredj-^the  perfect  number  multi- 
be  sdven  eaDdlestkka  are  eompared  to  the  seTen  stars  of  the  *  Wain* 
rt«at  Bear/  whtcb  guido  the  saLlor.  The  eelesttal  Septentrmn  ts 
led  bj  nothing  eavo  mftfi^a  aia. 
emg  of  Solomon  iv,  S* 

,eU  ifiL  fi3;  GaL  iit.  19;  Heb.  IL  3.  'Wo  may  without  raahnesa 
we  that  part  of  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  Angels  fs  to  hare  care 
milicEi^  congregationB,  and  the  like,  and  especially  that  St.  Micbael  ia 
hiardian  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  be  was  of  old  oE  the  Synagogue* 
iiflia  qfpogmoHe  ThecloQift  by  Sylveeter  J.  Hunter,  &  J,»  LL  SXny 

m 
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plied  by  itself,— may  eymbolize   the   completeaeea  ol 
their  work  for  man's  salvation.    They  appear  to  ban 
risen  from  within  the  Car  itself,  as  if  to  show  us  the 
heavenly  powers  and  presences  with  which  the  Chmtk 
was  filled  in  its  pure  primeval  days,  in  eontfast  to  tttt 
foul  forms  of  evil  which  Dante  is  soon  to  see  take  pos- 
session of  it.    There  seems  to  have  been  another  strand 
of  mystical  suggestion  in  the  poet's  mind-     In  the  Vila 
Nuova  (xxiii-)  he  narrates  a  dream  of  the  death  el 
Beatrice,    'And  I  seemed  to  look  towards  Heaveo^  woi 
to  behold  a  multitude  of  angels  who  were  retximing 
upwards,  having  before   them  an  exceedingly  white 
cloud :  and  these  angels  were  singing  together  glorioualj, 
and  the  words  of  their  song  were  these :  "  OmMnna  m 
Excelsia  " ;  and  there  was  no  more  that  I  heard.  •  ,  *  And 
so  strong  was  this  idle  imagining,  that  it  made  me  to 
behold  my  lady  in  death;  whose  head  certain  ladies 
seemed  to  be  covering  with  a  white  veiL*    That  draam 
of  death  is  here  changed  into  a  vision  of  eteimal  life, 
Beatrice  is  about  to  return,  transfigured  and  glorified. 
The  white  veil  is  still  upon  her  head,  but  it  is  now  a 
bridal  veil,  and  circled  round  with  green  oUve  leavei 
of  the  hope  and  peace  and  wisdom  of  eternity.     She 
♦  descends  out  of  heaven  from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband';  and  the  Angela  that  qoo$ 
carried  her  white  soul  up  with  Osannas,  now  scatter 
clouds  of  flowers  to  welcome  her  return.    It  is  by  sodi 
mysterious  correspondences  that  Dante  fulfils  his  vow 
to  write  of  her  what  had  not  before  been  written  of 
^  any  woman. 

The  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host^  carrying  oat  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  festivity,  scatter  flowers  above 
and  around,  and  welcome  the  Bride  with  words  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  Virgil,  Revelation  and  the  natural 
Baason:  ^Benedictus  qui  veniSt*  *  Blessed  art  thou  who 
comest,*  and  *Manibu3  O  dat0  lilut  pUnis^  *  O  give  lilifis 
with  fuU  hands/  There  are  few  things  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  poem  that  touch  the  imagination  more 
subtly  with  the  sense  of  a  haunting  impalpable  loveli- 
ness, than  the  union  of  these  two  passages.    Both  refar 
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,trice.  The  gender  of  *Benedictus'  is,  of  course, 
culty;  but  it  would  have  sounded  unnatural  to 
ehange  words  so  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
icareely  conceivable  that  Dante^  as  some  think,  would 
W  guilty  of  the  irreverence  of  applying  them  to  him- 
idf;^  while  their  application  to  the  Gryphon  is  ex- 
dnded  by  the  fact  that  he  is  already  here,  whereas 
She  obvious  attitude  of  the  Axigels  is  expectation  of 
wte  who  is  about  to  come  in  response  to  the  invitation 
©f  the  elders.  The  mere  letter  of  the  passage  does  not 
>6lp  us  much :  the  only  thing  that  really  helps  is  to 
femember  what  it  all  meant  for  Dante.  The  under- 
kmg  thought,  or  rather  emotion,  is  the  great  mystery 
tA  death  in  which  his  spirit  had  dwelt  ever  since,  nearly 
*ti  years  before, '  the  very  gentle  Beatrice  *  had  passed 
fcway,  and  left  the  city  solitary.  What,  for  instance, 
B^  the  mere  natural  Reason  to  say  of  this  untimely 
withering  of  pure  and  lovely  human  life  ?  He  cannot 
hems  the  question  in  cold  dialectics,  it  is  too  full  of 
^  long  sorrow  for  that.  But  the  one  line  from  Virgil 
^Us  all  that  mere  natural  Reason  can  say  or  do  in 
see  of  the  last  parting :  *  Manibus  O  date  lilia  plenia^ 
t  can  strew  flowers  on  the  lifeless  form  as  an  '  un* 
^ailing  due,*  to  use  Virgirs  own  hopeless  words,  but 
^t  is  all*^  The  line  is  part  of  the  famous  elegy  on 
^e  young  Mareellus  in  the  Sixth  of  the  ^neid.  Mar- 
*U«s,  son  of  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the 
ftiperor's  heir,  died  at  the  untimely  age  of  twenty, 
B  was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  the  centre  of  great 
^ipm ;  and  when  Virgil  reiid  the  passage  aloud  before 
^  Emperor,  the  mother  of  Mareellus  swooned,  and 
^igostus  himself  could  not  restrain  his  tears.    VirgO, 

or  Earle  tbinlcs  It  Is  addressed  not  only  to  Dante,  but  bo  D&nta 

■idegroom  J    The  unspeakable  irreverence  of  thus  coolly  apppo- 

a  title  unirei^alJy  applied  to  Christ  makes  this  iiit«rpretii.ti<39i 

tlj  impossible;  not  to  apeak  of  the  Bride  reoeiving  the  Brlde> 

t  m  judge  receiver  a  caJptit  at  the  biu^« 

^  Mauibua  date  Hlia  plents  i 
PurpureoB  spargam  ftoreH,  animamque  nepotfn 
HU  saltern  accnmulem  donia,  elfMngar  inanl 
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indeedi  has  some  dim  thotigbt  of  a  retum  of  the  < 
The  Cumiean  Sibyl  leads  J^eaa  to  the  Elysian  fSeUii 
where  bis  father  Anchises  points  oat  to  him  the  ^irita 
of  hifl  own  posterity,  the  princes  and  heroes  of  th« 
Trojan  race  who  were  t<i  create  the  Roman  Emphne, 
Marcellud  amon^  the  rest.  They  have  all  lived  befoc^ 
are  purifying  their  souls  for  a  thousand  years  in  Hiide<» 
and  when  the  time  of  their  next  ineamation  arrivtes^ 
they  wUl  di-ink  the  river  of  Lethe»  forget  their  patf^ 
and  be  born  into  their  new  earthly  forms.^  But  Virgil 
knows  that  these  are  nncartain  visions :  Anchisas  dk- 
missee  his  son  by  Hhe  ivory  gate/  through  which  ^thi 
Shades  send  false  dreams  to  the  apper  air/^  That^ 
all  the  natural  Beason  can  say  as  it  stands  face 
face  with  death :  when  it  has  dreamed  its  dreams  and 
soothed  its  heart  with  the  vain  gift  of  lilies  ta  the 
dead,  there  still  remains  the  old  Virgilian  '  wellsprtiig 
of  sadness,* '  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things*'  ^ 

There  is  surely  something  very  tender  and  beautifial 
in  the  way  in  which,  by  the  mere  quotation  of  this  Uni^ 
Dante  thus  at  once  associates  the  heathen  dresam  of 
immortality  with  the  Christian  faith,  and  suggests  how 
far  it  faUs  abort  of  it  It  was  not  all  a  di^eaan:  thti 
return  of  Beatrice  is  the  reality  of  which  it  was  the 
myth  and  shadow.  If,  as  Plumptre  si^s,  Dante  saw 
'  lilies  scattered  on  the  grave  of  Beatrice/  the  line  mnit 
then  have  sprung  instinctively  into  his  mind,  and  pro- 
bably with  all  the  Virgilian  melaDcholy  in  which  it  w$M 
written.  The  melancholy  is  now  past.  The  great  Ghrii' 
tian  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed.  The  liliee  sf9 
scattered  '  with  full  hands,'  not  now  for  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  but  for  her  life,  transfigured  and  glorified* 
Ever3rtliing  speaks  of  life:  the  flowers*  the  *  ministers 
and  messengers  of  life  eternal,*  the  comparison  of  them 
to  the  saints  rising  from  their  tombs  singing  Ailebmk 
The  ^Benedtcttts  qui  vents'  has  also  taken  a  father 
range  of  meaning.     Originally^   *  Blessed   is   he  that 

1  Compare  the  aUurof  Er  the  F&rophf  Ll&iiftt  the  elo^  oi  PIaCo's  MrpMk. 
*  ,^n,  I*  4^ :  *  Sunt  Ijicrjioie  renuo,  efc  mentem  mdruilA  (M^gttal.* 
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eometh '  was  chanted  by  diEciples  who  knew  not  that 
their  Master  was  going  to  Hm  death.  And  now  that 
His  death  is  past^  the  words  refer  to  His  return  in  the 
power  of  His  rosurrection-life,  in  the  Spirit  of  Bevela- 
tioii,  of  which  Beatrice  is  the  aymboL^ 

We  come  now  to  the  descent  of  Be-atrice  upon  the 
Car;  and,  since  the  interpretation  of  what  we  may  call 
the  impeachment  of  Dante  bangs  on  the  view  we  take 
of  ber,  it  becomes  necessary  at  this  point  to  form  some 
genetml  coneeption  of  what  she  stands  for,  not  merely 
in  the  Commedia^  but  in  the  poet's  Ufe.  It  is  impossible 
to  eater  into  the  almost  interminable  controvert  which 
bM  gathered  round  ber,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  necea- 
wmry  for  our  purpose.  Those  who  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  it  will  find  the  whole  subject  carefully  discussed 
by  Dn  Moore  in  his  article  on  *  Beatrice '  in  his  Second 
Series  of  Studiea  in  Dante.  The  various  theories  are 
grouped  in  three  classes:  Sjrmbolist^  Idealistt  Bealist. 
Xbwe  OOD  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  bis  com- 
btimtion  of  the  three.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  an 
sctual  historic^  Beatrice,  Whether  she  was  Beatrice 
Portinari,  as  Boccaccio  positively  declares,  or  some 
other,  matters  comparatively  little*  It  may  even  be 
loft  undecided  whether  the  name  Beatrice  is  not  chosen 
for  allegorical  reasons.  But,  as  Dr.  Moore  shows^  alle- 
gory without  a  basis  of  fact  would  have  been  an 
anacbronism  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  cer* 
I  tainly  not  the  nature  of  Dante's  mind  to  allegorize  in 
the  air, — indeed,  be  expressly  says  it  is  neither  poesihle 
nor  rational  to  do  so:  'Always  the  literal  ought  to  go 
first,  as  that  in  the  meaning  of  which  the  others  are 
mcludfMl,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  and 


'  Vernon  ccioii©ct«  the  Hue  from  the  Miittd  with  the  p&Ming  of  Virgil 
imtb^r  th&n  the  return  of  Bei^trice  i  *  I  v^^ntiin}  to  oflTcr  the  opinion  tii»t 
ttali  ifl  the  inoEiwiit  when  Vb^  ¥iuiUh««,  Juat  when  Bf^Atrlce  li  About 
^oomm  laio  irtew,  and  th&t,  ah  he  himaelf  wtoUs  of  m^ttbTing  lUles  otot 
Ifae  gtoffcNis  tomb  of  the  youni^  Moiicellas,  so  D&nte  qaat««  the  £hotce«l 
Hat  to  tlM  eikolcest  poMOge  of  Virgirs  great  work,  by  way  of  d|^mtlve|y 
iftnrwiBg  fUxw^xn  In  sorrow  and  regret  over  ihe  grave  that  U  to  i»rpArate 
ttam  foir  ever/  Thli  li  beantlftUly  pat,  lind  wma  donbUess  an  element  In 
tJmoW^  maMtmi  bat  the  view  gtv^n  above  B«etna  to  me  to  <<onUln  the 
Jicgar  tsvUi  whMi  tie  li  itrivlng  lo  aliadtow  lorth* 
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irrational  to  understand  the  others^  and  eapecially  th^ 
allegorical/^    We  need  have  no  hesitation,  therefor^i 
in  regarding  Beatrice  as  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood* 
The  Vita  Nuova  tells  the  familiar  stoiy  of  his  meeting 
her  in  his  ninth  year^  and  the  nuirvellous  idealizatiox^ 
of  her  which  ensued.     If  we  identify  her  with  Baatrij&^ 
Portinari,  it  would  fit  in  exactly  with  the  date  of  h*:^ 
death  as  given  in  this  Canto — *on  the  threshold  (p£ 
her  second  age,*  that  is  in  her  twenty-fourth  year-* 
Her  rising  'from  flesh  to  spirit'  doubtless  completed 
her  apotheosis  s  she  became  his  ideal  of  Womaiihool* 
But  beyond   this,  she  was   glorified   in    his   religions 
imagination  into  a  symbol  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  m  it^ 
manifold  senses  and  revelations.    For^  as  Dn  Moore 
says,  'the  symbolism  of  Beatrice  both  her©  and  else- 
where .  .  ,  is  complex,  and  can  scarcely  be  given  in  a 
single  wordj  since  different  aspects  of  such  symbols 
come  into  prominence  at  diflFerent  times.    Thus  Patrice 
often  symbolizes  Theology^  not  as  a  seientiflc  system* 
but  rather  in  its  aspect  of   Revelation,  or  Revealed 
Truth,    Further,  as  the  Church  is  the  *  keeper  and  wit- 
ness '  of  Revelation  which  is  guarded  and  dispensed  by 
Ecclesiastical  Authority,  that  embodiment  of  Authority 
is  sometimes  represented  by  Beatrice.    Following  on 
from  this  to  a  still  more  definite  and  concrete  synibol, 
she  sometimes  st>ands,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Vision 
now  under  consideration,  as  the  representative  of  the 
ideal  Papacy,  which  guides  and  governs  humanity  on 
its  spiritual  side  as  the  Empire  does  on  its  temporal 
side,  according  to  the  theory  expounded  and  defended 
by  Dante  in  the  De  MonarcfUa.^^    But  there  can  ta 
little  doubt  that  the  leading  ides  is  Revelation--an  iJ^^ 
larger  than  either  Scripture  or  the  Church.    Beatrice 
is,  in  short,  the  Spirit  of  Bemlation  descending  out  of 

1  Ccmv.  ii.  1- 

^  Human  life  (Ccmv.  It,  23,  24)  being  caused  b^beavBn,  U  like  tiieiK^ 

of  heaven.  It  is  divided  Into  four  agefl :  (l)  Adole^enee^  up  to  the  fcwfiL^' 
fifth  year;  (2)  ¥&uth,  from  twenty -five  to  forty-flTCv  the  thirty-flftl  ye*' 
being  the  centre  of  the  arch;  (3)  Old  Age^  from  forty-flve  to  ftevcntji  (*) 
StnilUy,  about  ten  years  longer.  Beatrica  died  Jnne  S^  VM),  at  ttt  f^ 
of  twenty -four*  and  therefore  *on  the  threshold  of  her  second  age** 
^  Sitidics  in  IkifUet  3rd  Series,  p,  188* 
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heaveQ  from  God,  gathering  together  all  Scripture  into 
^  the  unity  of  her  personality,  and  u^ing  the  Church  as 
f  the  organ  of  her  power,*  Probably  what  suggested 
this  special  syniboIiBm  was  the  fact  that  even  in  boy* 
hood  Beatrice  had  been  to  Dante's  imagination  the 
revelation  of  something  high  and  holy  and  heavenly; 
and  years  simply  defined  this  vague  emotion  untU  ahe 
became  identified  with  the  Revelation  of  Divine  Truth 
which  uses  Church  and  Scripture  as  its  channels  and 
instruments*  It  was  this  which  swept  over  him  as  a 
Tast  and  overwhelming  sorrow  and  remorse :  she  had 
been  to  him  from  the  first  moment  *a  thing  ensky'd 
and  sainted/  a  pure  vision  of  Divine  truth,  one  in  spirit 
mth  the  Revehition  of  God  in  Christy  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  Ideal  Church;  and  to  all  that  knowledge  of 
thixigs  Divine,  he  had  proved  false  and  faithless* 

From  this  point  on  to  the  end  of  the  Paradiso^  one 
thought  binds  together  the  various  parts  of  the  poem : 
the  slow  and  gradual  recovery  of  the  vision  of  all  that 
Beatrice  stands  for,  tho  removal  of  veil  after  veil  with 
which  his  unfaithfulness  had  hidden  her,  and  the 
eonst&ntly  growing  beauty  of  her  eyes  and  smile :  in 
plain  words,  and  laying  aside  the  allegory,  the  transform 
snation  of  Faith  to  Sight,  the  gradual  penetration 
through  all  the  similitudes  and  symbols  in  which  Reve- 
lation at  fii'st  conceals  itself,  to  the  dir<3ct  vision  of  the 
things  themsolves,  the  Divine  realities  of  which  they 
are  the  shadows.    And,  inasmuch  as  Revelation  knows 

■♦no  other  cloud  than  tho  veil  of  sin,*  Danto  is  conscious 
that  until  this  cloud  is  dissipated,  he  has  no  power  to 
look  on  Beatrice  face  to  f aca  Hence  the  stem  impeach* 
ment  of  him  on  which  we  now  ent>er,  her  merciless 

•exposure  of  his  unfaithfulness^  and  her  dot43nmnation 
to  make  him  realize  the  full  enormity  of  it^  before  she 
will  unveil  to  him  her  first  and  second  beauty. 

Unless  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  it  will  Iks  difiicult  to 
understand  the  meaning    of  the  outermost  veil,  the 

^  Tbftt  BcAtriee  m  tfae  Spirit  of  EevolftUon  li  i^&rded  ^  DmiCs  as 
cr  thmn  tb«  Chmrob  tmd  Scripture  Beemi  clearly  implied  In  Fttrg^ 
>  13-lS. 
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ebower  of  flowers  scattered  by  the  Angek.  Dum 
compares  it  to  the  tempermg  of  moming  mi^rls  whkh 
makes  it  possible  for  the  eye  to  bear  the  glaw^  of  Ihe 
rising  eiin.*  The  flowers  obviously  represent  the  joy  ol 
the  heavenly  world  at  the  descent  of  Beatrice,  the 
welcotning  of  the  Bride;  and  the  point  of  the  passage  it 
jnst  that  it  is  a  joy  in  which  Dante  has  no  right  yet  to 
share,  and  therefore  it  becomes  an  obscnring  medinnk 
We  sbaU  never  understand  these  closing  Canton  miti 
we  give  due  weight  to  the  contrast  between  the  eag«r 
joy  with  which  Dante  climbed  the  Mountain  in  Ui 
longing  to  see  Beatrice,^  and  the  entirely  anexpecled 
stei^mess  with  which  she  turns  upon  him  and  dadiei 
the  long-anticipated  joy  to  the  ground.  '  Nowhere,*  saji 
Dean  Church,  *  has  the  rapture  of  long-waited  for  jcqr 
been  told  in  such  swift  and  piercing  accents*  as  in  the 
story  of  the  moment  in  which  Beatrice  reveab  ber 
presence — "  Guardami  ben — hen  son,  ben  son  B^airim^'i 
*Look  at  me  well — I,  even  I  am  Beatrica'*  This  is  an 
entire  misunderstanding.  The  'long- waited  for  joy'ia 
sternly  dashed  from  his  lips*  There  must  be  no  drinking 
of  that  cup  until  he  has  settled  with  her  for  the  long 
unfaithfulness  of  a  life-time.  All  this  comes  on  Dante 
with  a  shock  of  terrible  surprise.  Quite  obviously  he 
thought  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  preeent  himgrff 
before  her  *  with  exceeding  joy,'  but  he  is  quickly  und^ 
ceived.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  experience:  the  mome&l 
ho  sees  her,  the  lost  ideal  of  his  youth  breaks  over  him 
in  a  sudden  wave  of  anguish.  This  is  why  the  shower 
of  wedding  flowers  is  but  an  additional  veO  to  hid©  h&t: 
it  represents  a  heavenly  joy  to  which  he  has  yet  do 
right*  and  which  he  cannot  have  until  he  has  BetUed  his 
account  with  what  he  might  have  been* 

The  symbolic  colours  which  we  have  se^i  soattifei 
singly  in  various  parts  of  the  Proeession  are  n<JW 
gathered  together  and  <M>nc©ntr©d  on  Bea^ce  as  t^ 
living  Spirit  of  the  whole: 


»  Pwff.  ^  mm.  *  See  PuTQ.  vt  43^57;  xr^lLSM^ 

*  Y€moii*e  Bectdings  in  tlU  PurgcUorio^  tutroductioo,  it. 
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^^^  Crowned  with  olive  over  a  white  veil, 

^^^b  A  hhdy  n,p^m&red  to  me,  under  a  gr^en  mAntlep 

^^^  Vested  in  colour  of  the  living  flame,  ^ 

P  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Beatrice  here  with  that 
of  the  Vita  Nuova.  Two  of  the  symbolic  colours  appear 
in  the  earlier  work.  The  firet  time  Dante  saw  her  at 
the  age  of  nine,  she  was  clad  in  the  hue  of  Love;  *a 
subdaed  and  goodly  crimson,*  obviously  less  bright  than 
the  glow  of  '  living  flfime '  in  which  »he  is  now  arrayed* 
Tears  after,  in  a  dretim  of  her  deaths  he  saw  certain 
ladies  covering  her  head  with  a  white  veU;  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  this  white  veil  of  dejith  is  now 
oh&Dged  into  the  bridal  veil  of  one  returning  in  *the 
power  of  an  endless  life/ '  But  the  great  change  is  in 
relation  to  the  third  of  the  colours.  Green  is  conspieu- 
ously  absent  from  the  Vita  Nuova ;  no  gleam  of  Hope 
lighte  up  its  atmosphere  of  death  and  sorrow*  But  in 
the  Beatrice  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  it  is  thiM  very 
colour  which  is  made  conspicuous,  as  if  to  emphasize 
Hope  as  her  peculiar  function  here,  *The  colour  of 
broadest  area  is  Green,*  as  Professor  Erfirle  says,  *  for  it 

■  jj^  through  the  instrumentality  of  Beatrice  that  Hope  is 
kept  alive  in  the  pilgrim  through  the  darkest  paasageflt 
and  that  it  increases  to  the  end  .  .  ,  The  peculiar 
appropriateness  of  Hope  to  her  present  office  is  signal* 
iaed  by  a  threefold  repetition*  She  has  a  green  mantle, 
&  wreath  of  olive  over  her  veil,  and  eyes  of  emerald* 
In  accordance  with  this,  she  represents  from  end  to  end 
the  principle  of  Hope,  It  is  by  her  action  that  the 
pilgrim  is  rescued  from  despair  and  encouraged  through 
a  fearful  Journey;  by  her  that  in  the  Earthly  Paradise 
Im  aspirations  are  exalted ;  and  to  her  as  the  sustalner 
of  his  Hope  he  addressee  his  parting  words  of  grati- 

rtade:— 
O  Donna,  in  coj  U  mia  operiLn^a  vige/  ■ 

The  connection  of  the  olive  crown  with  the  white  veil 
in  not  a  mere  accident.    We  must  never  forget  what 

»  Purg.  XX2.  81^38.  »  Vita  itf^uom,  Ik  oUL 

*  Fmr,  rrxi.  7I» :  *  O  L&d j,  in  whom  mjr  hope  hAth  vifion^/   FEOtapor 
brte't  Introdactloii,  Ux,  Lx. 
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has  been  so  often  pointed  oat,  that  in  scholastic  theologf 
Faith  is  regarded  as  a  Revelation  given  under  a  veU  U 
types  and  shadows  and  similitudes.  It  is  expres^I)^ 
distingnished  from  Sight,  the  direct  vision  of  the 
Divine  reajities.  But  Sight  is  the  object  of  the  Iheo* 
logicaJ  virtue  of  Hope.  It  is  not  Hope  in  some  vague 
general  sense ;  it  is  specifically  the  Hope  that  Faith  lirifl 
change  to  Sight*  Hence  the  sigBificanee  of  crowzui^ 
the  veil  of  Faith  with  the  green  of  Hop© :  Hope  thai 
the  veil  itself  will  be  taken  away  and  the  final  Beadfie 
Tision  given,  in  which  the  pure  soul  sees  all  things 
directly  and  immediately  in  Grod<  Such  a  Hope  is  the 
very  crown  of  Faith,  The  olive  is  sometimes  taken  a§ 
eymbolic  rather  of  peacBt  or  of  tmidom, '  the  foliage  erf 
Minerva'  (1.  68) ;  but  in  reality  the  three  meanings  blend 
into  one  another.  When  Hope  fulfils  itself  in  Sights  it 
sees  the  Eternal  Wisdom  of  which  Minerva's  was  hat 
the  dreani}  and  in  that  vision  finds  its  peaoBp  the  end 
and  satiBfactioB  of  its  long  quest 

The  first  ©flFect  of  the  appearance  of  Beatrioe  is  the 
departure  of  Virgil :  the  natural  Reason  has  fulfilled  iti^H 
task  when  it  has  led  the  soul  into  the  presence  of  th^B 
Diviner  Wisdom  of  Revelation*  Even  through  the 
double  veil  of  flowers  and  Faith,  *  the  mighty  power  of 
ancient  love'  smote  Dante  as  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
sending  a  sudden  shock  through  his  very  blood.  In  hii 
agitation  he  turned  to  Virgil,  as  a  child  in  distress  runs 
to  his  mother,  exclaiming ; 

*  Less  than  a  drachm 
Of  blood  remabiB  in  me,  that  trembletb  not; 
1  know  the  traces  of  the  ancient  flame.' ^ 


The  trembling  of  the  Mood  is  an  allusion  to  the 
strange  agitation  the  first  time  he  saw  Beatrioe  as  s 
child :  '  At  that  moment,  I  say  most  truly  that  tlie  apii 
of  life,  which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  secretest  chaml 
of  the  heart,  began  to  tremble  so  violently  that  the  I 
pulses  of  my  body  shook  therewith ;  and  in  trembUiig 
it  said  these  worfs :  ^cce  deua  forttor  ms^  qui  tfeniens 


mm, 
pirilg 


Purg^: 


t  3&4tv 
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Inabitur  TnihV^    He  recognised  in  it  *the  traces  of 
mcient  flame/  thus  using  one  of  Virgil's  own  lines 
^knowledgment  that  he  had  led  him  back  to  the 
I  of  Ws  earliest  dixyn?  It  Is  no  uncommon  experience  i 
te  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who  has  discovered 
tiie  chief  sendee  of  Reason  is  to  bring  ns  back  to 
Jimple  faith  and  love  of  childhood,  and  make  us  feel 
these  are  a  truer  revelation  of  Divine  things  than 
be  speculations  of  our  nmtnrer  years- 
me  the  less,  it  came  on  Dante  with  a  peculiar  shock 
ain  that  Virgil  was  gone,  never  to  return:  even 
idise  Regained  could  not  keep  back  his  tears ; 
But  Virgilius  had  left  ua  of  himsell 
Bereft,  VirgiJius  best  beloved  of  fathers, 
VirgfiliuSj  to  whom  for  my  aaJvatioo  I  did  give  me  j 
Nor  did  whatever  the  ancient  mother  lost 
A  Tail  my  cheeks  now  purified  with  dew, 
That  weeping  they  should  not  again  turn  dark.^ 

it  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  this  grief?     It  repre- 

i  partly  Dante^e  sorrow  for  VirgU*8  doom  as  a  man, 

)t  baek  by  a  mysterious  judgment  from  the  very 

shold  of  Paradise  to  his  hopeless  Limbo  of  unsatis- 

desire.    Professor  Earle,  indeed,  enters  into  a  long 

ingemons  argument  to  prove  that  ho  went  straight 

te  Celestial  Paradise ;  but  it  is  an  argument  which 

Ivee  the  denial  of  the  plain  meaning  of  many  paa- 

3.^    It  is  inconceivable  that  Dante  would  have  wept 

Ha  /fuovOf  \L  *  Behold  a  god  atronger  than  I,  who  coming  shaU  rule 
1%' 

ik.  hr.  23:  '  A^oeco  veteria  veatigU  flatnmaa,* 
%rg.  JOC3E.  49-54. 

jr.  The  loiicrlptlon  over  the  Gate  of  the  Inferno  Is  only  a  specious 
»  'guIj  credential  is  tbat  the  month  of  Hell  hath  spoken  it*  (p.  xllLi)^ 
'»  own  statements  about  his  hopeless  doom  (Inf>  iv.  42,  Purg,  acxL 
{te.)ftre  ciplaixied  away  by  attributing  them  to  absolute  ignorance 
N[itiire  late  (pp.  Ixiil,  lit  v).  Professor  Earle  bases  his  argument  finally 
icompromlslngly  on  the  green  enamel  of  the  meadow  In  Limbo  aa 
blem  of  Hopei  and  finds  a  hint  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  Brunetto 
in  the  comparison  of  him  to  a  runner  for  the  Green  Mantle  at 
a  {Infn  acv,  12M23),  If  the  symbolism  of  colour  is  to  be  thus  rigidly 
I  one  meaning^  without  regard  to  context,  then  the  creatnrcs  with 
B&tedt  hope  of  salvation  are  the  three  Furies  at  the  Gate  of  Dis,  for 
pft  *  begirt  with  gretntst  hydras/  *  con  idre  verdissiine  *  (iTif.  \%.  40); 
iclfer  himself  stands  a  good  chance,  his  centtml  face  being  *  vermilion,* 
ry  coloor  of  Love  with  which  the  New  Testament  writers  In  the 
lAion  of  Eeyalatlon  are  crowned  {Inf,  yttIy,  30 ;  Furg.  stxbc.  143). 
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because  he  was  saved ;  and  it  is  equally  incoBecmUe 
that  he  would  have  passed  through  the  Ten  HenTon 
without  some  indication  of  his  place  in  them,  if  he  reafly 
believed  Virgi]  to  be  there. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  Dante^B  sonum 
— the  feeling,  namely,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  highflr 
revelation  of  Scripture,  Virgil  could  never  be  the  same 
to  him  again,  that  he  could  never  turn  to  him  for 
ance  as  of  old*    We  are  reminded  of  the  painful 
of  St^  Jerome  to  conquer  his  love  of  the  heathen 
which  held  him  back  from  the  sacred  writers.^ 
seems  to  have  had  the  Bame  struggle.    His  adxniiBliaft 
of  Virgil  m  visible  in  every  page  of  the  poem  up  to  thii 
point :  the  ^nmd  was  almost  his  Bible*  There  is,  indeedL 
much  in  Virgil  that  must  have  appealed  pow^erfoli^  to 
*  the  natural  man '  in  Dante,    '  The  note  of  his  supremacy 
among  all  the  poetic  artiste  of  his  country/  writes  Ptx> 
fessor  Sellar»  'is  that  subtle  fusion  of  the  music  and  the 
meaning  of  language  which  touches  the 
moat  secret  springs  of  emotion.    He  touches 
the  emotions  of  reverence  and  of  a  yearning  for  a  higher 
spiritual  life,  and  the  sense  of  noblenetss  in  human  affatn, 
in  great  institutions,  and  great  natures;  the  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  affections,  of  the  imaginatire 
spell  Gxeroised  by  the  past,  of  the  mystery  of  the  unemM 
world.    This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  which  hiB  vOfAi 
have  had  over  some  of  the  deepest  and  greatest  iialtnii, 
both  in  the  ages  of  faith  and  in  more  positive 
No  words  more  subtly  and  truly  express  the  tnagW 
his  style  than  those  in  which  Dr,  Newman  characterizee 
**his  single  words  and  phrases,  his  pathetic  half-linea 
giving  utterance  as  the  voice  of  nature  hers^  to 
pain  and  weariness,  yet  hope  of  better  things,  whii 
the  experience  of  her  children  in  every  age,**'*    All 
Dante  must  have  felt  with  a  pecuhar  inteosity. 
henceforth  he  must  live  as  if  he  felt  it  not    The  higl^ 
Revelation  claims  him  and  demands  the  rei 


^  Compare  the  waj  tn  which  Augustine  At  fir^t  tamed  from  tlic  Scsi^ 
tores  as  far  iuferiar  to  Tally  (C(m/a*#i<m^,  iil  S). 
*  Eneuciop^edia  BrUannica,  Art* '  Vifsft* 
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the  lower.     The  renunciation  is  made«  Reason  gives 
J  Ui  Faith ;  but  not  Paradise  itself  can  keep  back  the 
idden  rush  of  tears.    It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural 
teUect,  part  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  Heaven, 
We  come  now  to  what  I  have  called  the  impeachment 
Dante,  round  which  a  vast  amount  of  controversy 
raged.    The  general  meaning  I  believe  to  be  quite 
pie-    Dante  is  not  being  charged  with  any  new  sin, 
r  in  he  receiving  any  new  forgiveness.    He  has  purified 
soul  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  but  the  memory  of 
em  remains  and  suddenly  turns  into  the  eharpewt 
guinh.     If  it  be  asked  why  he  did  not  feel  it  earlier, 
e  answer  is  that  the  soul  is  not  ciipable  of  feeling  it 
til  it  has  attained  a  certain  height  of  purity.    It  would 
ve  been  a  moral   impossibility  at  the  foot  of  the 
Uountain.    It  is  only  when  a  man  has  risen  above  his 
eins  that  he  is  pure  enough  to  see  how  far  he  has  fallen* 
The  ideal  of  his  youth  turns  fiercely  upon  him  with 
bitter  reproaches:  the  lost  faith  of  childhood,  gifts  of 
Haaven  despised,  great  opportunities  squandered,  im* 
piilias  of  good  quenched — all  rise  before  hm  memory 
Iti  aeeusation  and  upbniiding.    Beatrice  is  the  natural 
noathpioco  of  Dant^«  own  accusing  memory,  for  it 
was  in  her  that  the  ideal  life»  the  'rita  nuovat*  first 
dawned  upon  his  young  imagination. 
She  begins  by  rebuking  hii*  grief  for  the  loss  of  Virgil : 
^fixBTB  is  a  greater  loss  for  wliich  he  must  yet  shed  tears  s 

^H  *  B&nie,  because  VirgUluB  goes  hie  way 

^^K  We«p  not  fet,  weep  not  yet  awhile. 

^^f  For  thou  Deed'st  must  weep  for  other  sword.* 

ThiM  19  the  one  place  in  the  poem  where  Dante  s  own 
ziAine  occurs,*  In  the  Convito  (u  2)  he  says  '  the  rbetori- 
eiaas  will  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  of  himself  without 
n/BcemBTj  cauise*;  and  one  of  the  neeessary  caui^es  he 
Wfietd&BB  ia  that  which  moved  St.  Augui^ttne  to  write  his 
ConfeMsicmSj  namely,  to  do  '  the  gre-at^st  serviise  to  others 
by  way  of  teaching,'    This  is  porhaps  the  *  necessity  *  for 

■  F^mrff,  WX3U  W^*    The  only  other  tKxuitble  cme  to  Far.  xxtL  101, 
r  MSB,  n«d  DamU  fof  Da  U*    Tb«i«  is  JiiUe  doubt,  ho^erert 
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the  mention  of  his  name  here,  to  which  he  refers  inl 
63.    But  IS  it  not  probable  that  Beatrice  uses  it  witkl 
touch  of  sarcasm  at  its  meaning  ?    ^  Dante '  is  a  eont 
tion  of '  Durante  * — *  Enduring,*  and  that  may  he  thara 
edge  of  the  reproach ;  *  How  hast  thou  belied  the 
mise  of  thy  name,  Enduring  One !    How  short  a 
thy  love  for  me  endured  I    How  soon  it  ve«ered  to  ( 
Weep  not  for  Virgil :  weep  rather  for  thine  own  i 
stant  sooL' 

Turning  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  he  saw  < 
through  the  shower  of  lilies  and  the  whita  veil  'cro^ 
with  Minerva's  leaves,'  that  the  Lady  on  the  Car 
directing  her  eyes  straight  to  him.  Standing  upon  \ 
left  side  of  it,  like  an  admiral  upon  his  ship,  with 
imperious  gesture  of  a  queen  she  continued  as  one  w!k» 
keeps  the  hottest  words  to  the  last : 

*  Look  at  me  well :  I«  even  I,  am  Beatrice  I 
How  didat  thou  deign  to  com©  unto  the  mountAtsi  f 
Didst  thou  Dot  know  that  here  man  Is  bapp^P  * ' 

This  is  a  passage  of  great  difficulty.  What  mountJOi 
does  Beatrice  mean  ?  It  is  commonly  assumed  llmt  it 
is  that  of  Purgatory  on  which  they  are  standing.  ll*o» 
the  question  is  ironical,  and  the  irony,  as  Butler  «i)^  i* 
dropped  in  the  next  Hue,  This  is  not  a  very  sati^factoij 
interpretation,  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  there  k  somfr 
thing  in  Professor  Earle's  view,  that  Beatrice  is  rMf 
drawing  a  contrast  between  two  mountains— ttmt  d 
Purgatory  and  the  *  Mount  Delectable,'  *  il  diletimQ  monit^ 
which  Dante  attempted  to  climb  in  oixler  to  escape  from 
the  dark  and  savage  wood  at  the  beginning  of  ^ 
Inferno  {I  13-18,  77-78).  The  latter  has  never  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Professor  Earle  thinks  it  i* 
the  hill  of  Philosophy  and  Science  as  distinguished  from 
Faith,  Even  so,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  positiTrfy  evil 
for  its  shoulders  were  illumined  by  the  sun,  *  the  planci 
which  leads  men  straight  through  every  road,*  aod 
Virgil  rebukes  Daota  for  not  cUmbing  iU  Perhaps  ito 
defect  was  its  comparative  lowneas :  it  may  repr^swt 

i 

»  Purff.  XIX.  78-75. 


I 
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e  low  ideal  of  the  bettor  life,  which  oven  Vir^,  the 
mtbI  Rea^on^  thought  the  crowning  height  of  virtue 
and  wisdom*  The  qaestiona  of  Beatrice  would  then 
Ueati:  'Why  didi^t  thou  deign  to  approach  that  low 
ideal  of  life?  Didst  thou  not  know  that  /lere,  not  there, 
man  is  happy?'  One  wondera  whether  the  mountain 
tfae  beginning  of  the  Inferno  is  not  PamasauB,  No* 
'^ttiing  would  then  be  more  natural  than  for  a  poet  like 
Virgil  to  describe  it  as 

*  the  mount  delectable 
Whicli  the  begin o in g  i$  and  cause  of  erety  joy.' 

In  other  words,  Dante  may  have  thought  at  on©  time 
to  find  an  escape  in  poetry  from  the  dark  and  tangled 
forest  of  the  world,  but  learned  that  mere  Art  is  no  pro- 
tection from  the  wild  beaste  of  evil  passion. 

Under  this  rebuke,  so  different  from  the  anticipated 
joy,  Dante  hung  his  head  like  a  chidden  child;  but 
catching  sight  of  himself  in  Hhe  clear  fount'  of  I^ethe, 
he  turned  his  eyes  in  shame  to  the  grass*  Then  sud- 
denJy  the  Angels,  pitying  his  confusion,  sang  *  In  fs^ 
Domine^  speravi^  i  *  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  hope ' 
—the  first  eight  verses  of  Psalm  xxxi>,  not  passing 
beyond  *  pedes  nieos ' :  *  Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  largo 
place,*  because  the  tone  changes  at  that  pomt.^  The 
i«^oach  of  Beatrice  left  Dante  like  the  frozen  snow 
anKmg  the  pine  forests  of  the  Apennines, '  the  spine  of 
Italy,*  when  it  begins  to  melt  and  trickle  down  within 
itself  under  the  breath  of  the  South  wind  ;  but 
the  compassion  of  the  Angels  completely  broke  him 
down,  the  ic«  which  had  closed  in  around  his  heart 
lUiddenly  changed  to  '  breath  and  water/  sighs  and  tears, 
whieh  in  his  anguish  burst  forth  through  mouth  and 
tfjrea  Beatrice»  however,  remains  absolutely  uDmoved. 
Turning  to  the  Angels,  she  firmly  sets  aside  their 
interference: 

*  Ye  keep  your  watch  in  the  eternal  day, 
80  that  night  nor  sleep  from  you  dotb  steal 

'  Thm  words  Kt^  echoed  In  the  HesTem  ol  the  Fixed  St&n :  ^m^^U  in  U^ 
'  Let  ihrm  hope  in  thee* (Far.  xxw.  9&),  A  ciimpartaoa  with  )L  73, 74  wUI 
■how  that  only  tboee  who  know  GcMl*a  n&me  h&ve  the  l%bt  to  ho|>e ;  And 
ml  IMb  piiiau  evIdenUf,  Daut«  hftd  not  the  tls^U 
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One  step  the  ageo  make  upoa  their  way« ; 
Wherefoi^  my  answer  is  with  greater  care 
That  he  may  bear  me  who  on  yon  aide  we«p«. 
So  that  fault  and  sorrow  may  of  one  measure  beu'^ 

This  IB  not^  as  it  sounds,  a  broad  hint  to  tJie  Angek 
to  mind  their  own  concerns.     It  is  really  a  rebuke  ol 
what  seems  to  have  been    one  of  Daxite*^    chief  in- 
firmities, a  tendency  to  self-pity.    It  was  precisely  ihk 
which  first  drew  hinx  into  unfaithfuliiess  to  Bastaoeii 
On  the  very  first  anniversary  of  her  death,  whSebe  im 
weeping  for  her,  he  lifted  up  hiB  eyes  and  saw  'a  young 
and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  was  gazing  upon  him  bom 
a  window  with  a  gaze  full  of  pity,  so  that  the  sum  at 
pity  appeared  gathered  together  in  her/    This  'donim 
pietosa'  fostered  his  self-pity*  until  he  was  in  dangtf 
of  entire  forgetfxilness  of  Beatrice^  and  be  waa  eooi- 
pelled  to  wrench   himself  away  from  her.     It  is  tim 
same  weakness  which  attacks  him  here  from  anotbar 
side.     This  pity  of  the  Angels  represents  the  pity  ct 
God,  for  their  song  follows  *the  music  of  the  eteotal 
spheres*  (11,  92,  93),    If,  then,  God  and  the  holy 
who  know  the  whole  range  of  his  sin  pity  him^ 
feels  that  he  may  well  pity  himself.    But  Beat^ee  kneir 
that  self-pity  is  ruioous  to  the  soul ;  it  seeks  the  bleaaeil* 
ness  of  the  man  ^  whose  sin  is  covered«'  but  seeks  it  in  a 
false  way,  a  way  which  can  never  really  cover  iU  never 
blot  it  out  of  the  memory.     As  already  said,  the  only 
way  to  eover  it  is  not  to  cover  it,  to  face  it  opeuly, 
sternly  to  refuse  to  pity  ourselvee,  and  to  seek  only  that 
our  sorrow  be  '  of  one  measure '  with  our  fault    Tba 
very  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Angels  is 
reason  why  Beatrice  is  careful  to  set  Dante's  sin 
before  him :  he  must  see  it  as  plainly  as  they  see  it,  that 
his  sorrow  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  and  fart 
of  things,  as  they  are  known  from  the  standpoint  of 
heaven  and  etemity- 

i  Purff.  XXI.  103-loa 

'  Dante  expreasl^r  states  that  self-pity  w«fl  hla  dagger  at  this  1 
'Wherefore,  smce  tbe  miserable,  whe^  they  aee  the  oomiiassiQKi  of  q 
for  them,  are  the  sooner  moved  to  tears,  as  if  hammgpii^  uptm  i 
§dves,  I  then  felt  mj  ejos hegin  to  wish  to  weep'  (Vila  Nuovt^  xxxtL)^ 
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The  impeachment  tslh  into  two  parts  t  one  addressed 
the  Angels,  in  whieh  Dante  feek  the  *  edge 'of  the 
ii'cird^  the  other  with  the  'point'  turned  directly  on 
They  i^preseut  the  terrible  power  of  memory 
I  set  our  secret  Bins  in  the  light  of  God  s  countonanco, 
ad  the  recoil  of  memory  upon  the  guilty  conscience, 
entire    incident    is  obviously  imitated    from    the 
MKiathes  with  which  Philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a 
ic  woman,  aasailtKl  Boethius,^     The  accusation 
cuidr^-^Med  to  the  Angels  is  long,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
ive  it  before  us  before  proceeding  to  the  exposition : 

•  Not  only  by  operation  of  the  great  wheels 
Which  direct  eirery  seed  to  some  end, 
Aoeording  as  the  star?  are  its  companions, 
But  by  the  l&rgess  of  Divine  graces^ 
Which  have  such  lofty  vapours  for  their  ram 
That  our  sight  comes  not  near  to  them, 
lliis  man  was  such  in  his  new  life 
Potential] y«  that  every  righteous  habit 
Would  ha^e  made  in  him  a  marvellous  proof ; 
Bnt  80  much  the  more  malign  and  the  more  wild 
Becomes  the  soil  with  had  b^hhI  and  un tilled^ 
The  more  it  hath  of  good  terrestrial  vigour. 
6om»  time  I  sustained  him  with  my  eouote nance ; 
Bbowing  unto  him  my  youthfnl  eyes, 
I  led  him  with  me  turned  in  the  right  way* 
So  soon  as  t  was  upon  the  threshold 
Of  my  second  age,  and  changed  life» 
This  man  took  him  from  me,  and  gave  himself  to  otherii 
Wbttli  from  flesh  to  spirit  I  was  risen, 
And  bettuty  and  virtue  were  increas^Hl  in  ma, 
I  was  to  him  less  dear  and  less  delightful ;  * 


t  CMuoteKoii  of  PhikMOph^,  Bk.  i. 

*  lAiidlno's  tnlerpretallaa  is  that  there  are  two  tbeolqgffia]  ag««— box- 
tkood  aad  roonhood.  The  former  i»  Beatrice  In  the  fletb,  !«.  In  Ibe  active 
tlfi,  which  governs  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  *  the  second  age/  the  virile, 
la  wlken  Beatrice  rlj«a  '  from  flesh  to  epiHt,'  f^m  the  active  life  to  the 
eotttfiinplatlve,  lo  the  vision  of  things  inoorponal  and  eternal.  The 
Aecnsatlon  then  Is  that  Dante,  flndlng  thla  hi^er  life  of  coptenipiattoa 
too  haH,  Mank  down  to  worldly  philoaophj.  Miss  Hlllafd  takes  sub- 
stantially the  same  Hew  in  the  Introduction  to  her  translation  of  the 
Conviio,  Professor  Earless  interpretstion  Is  at  least  picturesque  :  *  Tha 
dcalb  of  Beatrice  is  the  ei^plratlon  of  Juvenile  tbeo1o|^,  with  itji  typea 
and  Hgnns  aad  shadows,  and  tbe  romantic  charm  of  eld  Hebrew  stories, 
Ud  marrallona  legends  of  saints,  and  many  a  medieval  mlraeJe  with  a 
baanilf^  moral,  of  piety  aptly  rewarded  and  wrongdoing  aam^ansated 
with  poetical  Justice ;  a  chlidish  parsdlse  where  every  thing  itf^t,  and 
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And  be  did  turn  his  stepa  thfough  &  w&j  not  trae, 
FoUowIng  after  false  lai&gee  of  good. 
That  never  any  proume  pay  back  whole. 
Nor  prater  for  iiiBplratioDB  me  availed 
By  meaas  of  which  io  dream  and  otberwiM 
I  eaUed  him  back,  so  little  recked  be  of  tb^B. 
Bo  low  be  fell,  that  aU  appHances 
For  his  salvation  were  already  shorty 
Save  abowing  blm  the  people  of  perdtttoiL 
Fop  this  I  visited  the  gateway  of  tbe  dead. 
And  unto  him,  wbo  so  far  up  hath  led  him^ 
My  intercessions  were  with  weeping  borne. 
The  high  decree  of  God  would  broken  be. 
If  Letbe  should  W  passed^  and  sncb  vtands 
Should  be  tasted,  without  any  scot 
Of  penitence*  which  overflows  in  tears«'^ 

Dante  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  fall  was  aa 
mstaBce  of  the  principle,  Carruptio  optimi  peamma:  tlw 
richer  the  soil,  the  ranker  the  weeds*  The  soQ  of  hk 
son!  had  been  rich  indeed :  '  the  good  stars  met  in  his 
horoscope,'  *the  great  wheels'  of  Nature  had  downed 
him  with  marveUous  gifts.  On  this  rich  and  fertile  soU 
God  had  showered  down  His  graces  from  the  high 
vapours  of  His  Spiritt  which  float  mysteriously  abore 
man's  life.  Now  at  last  he  sees  how  rich  in  all  tbo 
possibilities  of  good  had  been  his  'vita  nuova,'  how 
wonderful  a  harvest  of  right  habit  it  might  have  honm. 
He  wasted  the  golden  hour,  abandoned  Beatrieei  tho 
young  ideal  of  his  life,  and  did  this  at  the  very  momeot 
when  she  rose  from  flesh  to  spirit,  becoming  men 
beautifiil  and  worthy  to  be  loved.  All  her  effofbl 
to  recall  him  were  in  vain ;  her  voice,  penetratmg  t0 
his  very  dreams,  was  powerless  to  win  him  from  'tbt 
false  images  of  good*'  Nothing  was  left  at  last  bull 
for  very  love,  to  plunge  him  into  Hell^  to  show  him  *  the 
lost  people*'  All  this  long  career  of  unfaiihfulne^  he 
now  saw  clearly,  even  as  it  was  eeen  by  the  greal 
Intelligences  from  whose  eyes  not  one  step  of 

heaves  In  just  above  the  tops  of  the  ehn-tiees.*     When  this  JnresOt 
theology  died,  Baate  slipped  into  Phllosophj  almost  tmcouaeloiisly,  attt 
was  not  awar^  for  a  time  that  he  bad  practically  dropped  aU  theologf  | 
(Inirodtiction  to  Shadwell's  Tmmlatioti  of  the  PurgaU^-io,  P^fcrt  11*  tixri* 

]xxMivX  »  Pun?,  ixx.  ioe>n& 
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I  hidden ;  and  two  things  stood  forth  bumingly  against 
the  dark  retrospect ;  first,  that  it  was  simple  justice  to 

I  refuse  him  one  drop  of  Lethe  until  he  had  drunk  the 
bitter  cup  of  memory  to  the  leos ;  and  next,  that  with- 
out those  waters  of  Forgetfulnes.^  there  was^  and  there 
could  be,  no  Paradise  for  him.* 

^  I  bare  not  st&jed  to  dkentangle  the  bUtorical  fn  this  passage  from 
whftt  Duntc  calls  the  '  idJ«goiie&l  mxd  tmie '  {Conv.  U,  13),  partly  becauae 
I  da  not  think  thoy  were  clearly  distinguished  In  the  poet's  own  con- 
»ciounncB&4  The,  white  heat  of  hia  emotion  fused  them  Into  one.  Tho 
I  wottlB  *  vita  nuova'  Jn  line  115  are  frequently  taken  as  meaning  simply 
Dante^s  yo>uth  ;  but  it  U  ineonceii^able  that  be  could  put  euc^  words  into 
Ihe  Hp«  of  Beatrice  without  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Vita  Nuowi.  In 
point  ot  fact,  we  may  be  certain,  Dante  was  never  able  to  aeparste  In 
thought  his  youth  and  the  New  Life  into  wbich  his  great  love  for 
Beatrice  ushej^d  him*  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  of  his  un- 
baihfalnesa  until  we  have  before  us  his  own  confession  in  the  next  Canto. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

BBATEICB  AHB  the  JlJBGIffBNT  OP  DaKTB 

2.  Tlie  Point  of  the  Sword 

Wk  come  now  to  the  8ecoDd  part  of  the  impeachment^ 
in  which  the  point  of  the  sword  is  turned  straighl  oi* 
Dante  hitnaelf .  Addressing  him  as  one  still  on  tlio  fi**" 
side  of  *  the  sacred  river/  and  therefore  with  ftdl  raemoi^T 
of  his  sins,  Beatrice  peremptorily  demands  his  com* 
fashion :  let  him  say  at  once  if  the  charge  is  tm^- 
In  his  confusion  Dante  cannot  find  his  voice;  and 
second  time  comes  the  demand^  with  the  reminder  tl 

*  the  sad  memories  *  have  not  yet  been  effaced  by  tiff 
water  of  Lethe.    This  time  he  manages  to  falter  foi 
a  *  Yea*  so  feebly  that  the  sight  was  necessary  to 
it;  and,  as  a  how  breaks  when  overdrawn,  he 
into  a  torrent  of  tears  and  siglis,  and  his  voice  failM  S 
its  passage*    His  grief  does  not  seem  to  soften  Beatricti- 
She  demands  the  c^use  of  his  nnf aithfulnesis :  vm  *t 
something  within  the  very  desire  of  her,  some  trench  in 
the  way,  or  some  entangling  chain,  which  made  Vm 
lose  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  Highest  Good  to  whici 
she  was  leading  him  ?     And  as  to  the  others  for  whom 
he  abandoned  her,  what  pleasures  or  protitJ3  did  they 
carry  on  the  brow,  that  he  had  to  *  promenade*  bt^ft^re 
them?^    Then  at  last  with  bitter  sobs  and  teiirs 
falters  forth  his  confession : 

1  As  Butter  »&ySt  no  sa^tUfactory  explanation  has  been  glTea  of  tk 
words '  lor  pzLssegture  aozl  *  (xxxl.  dO),   Vaj*toui  translatloiiflantiiifli**^ 

*  to  walk  toward  them/ ;  ^to  walk  In  front  of  theiiL,' as  a  aemnt  WOR 
hb  master ;  '  to  woo  tbam  * ; '  to  pa^  court  to  them,*  etc. 
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*  Tho  present  things 
With  their  false  pleasure  turned  away  107  steps. 
Boon  Ba  your  countenance  concealed  itselfp'  ^ 

ow,  for  the  first  time,  Beatrice  softens.  Silence  or 
snial  would  not  have  made  his  sin  less,  she  says,  but 
toiesaion  turns  the  wheel  back  against  the  edge  of  the 
irord,  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  Yet  in  order  to  deepen 
b  shame,  and  thus  strengthen  him  against  the  Sirens 
Hother  time,  she  proceeds  to  show  how  her  death,  the 
Hcealing  of  her  face  which  turned  him  to  sin,  was  the 
wy  thing  which  should  have  saved  him  from  it;  or,  to 
i6  lier  own  words, 

*  how  to  the  contrary  part 
My  buried  flesh  ought  to  have  mOTed  thee/ 

it  is  that  when  he  saw  how  ahej  the  fairest 
f  on  earth,  died  and  left  the  soul  deceived,  he  should 
ive  risen  at  once  above  all  things  mortal  to  that  eternal 
I  true  life  into  which  she  had  entered: 

•Never  did  nature  or  art  present  to  thee 
Fleaeure  so  great  as  the  fair  memhere  within  which 
I  was  enclosed,  and  which  in  earth  are  scattered* 
And  if  the  high  est  pleasure  thus  did  fail  thee 
By  reason  of  my  death,  what  mortal  thing 
Should  then  have  drawn  thee  into  its  desire  f 
Surely  thou  oughtest,  at  the  first  arrow 
Of  thiuga  deceitful,  to  have  risen  up 
Behind  me,  who  was  no  longer  such. 
Thou  shouldst  not  have  weighed  down  thy  wings 
To  await  more  strokes^  either  young  girl, 
Or  other  vanity  of  such  brief  use. 
The  callow  birdlet  waits  for  two  or  three. 
But  before  the  eyes  of  those  full-fi edged, 
A  net  ifl  spread  in  vain  or  arrow  shot,*^ 

he  stands  with  downcast  face,  ashamed  and  penitent 
mere  hearing,  Beatrice  commands  him  to  lift  np  his 
M^t  that  sight  may  increase  his  grief.  What  he  sees 
n  he,  as  it  were,  *  uprooted  *  his  chin,  must  wait  until 
}mre  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  sever©  and 
arching  impeachment.  The  word  'beard'  revealed  to 
te  Hhe  venom  of  the  argument —it  is  that  'most 
'  Fwrg.  xixL  1-36,  *  Purg,  xxeL  4MaL 
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burning  word  *  which  Beatrice  was  keeping  for  the  hsL 
The  meaning  which  lies  upon  the  surface  is  that  his  sin 
had  no  excuse  of  inexperienced  youth :  it  was  ccimmittid 
in  the  full  maturity  of  bearded  manhood.  He  was  fif^ 
and-twenty  when  she  died»  and  his  unfaitlifuliiesg  had 
lasted  during  the  ten  intervemBg  yeaj^s,  so  that  hd 
was  no  mere  *  callow  birdleL'  But  it  is  difficult  to  ho- 
lieve  that  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  all  Dante  tueaiis  by  tJ» 
strong  phrase,  '  the  venom  of  the  arg^mlenC  It  ia 
almost  impossible  for  U9  to  think  of  Dante  with  a  beaid 
at  alL  None  of  his  portraits  givea  one.  Yet  that  l» 
wore  a  beard  in  the  year  1300  is  certain  from  tMt 
passage*  When  did  he  begin  to  wear  it?  If  Boceaoeia 
is  to  be  believed,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
and  in  consequence  of  it :  *  Now^  by  reason  of  his  weep- 
ing, and  by  reason  of  the  affliction  of  his  heart  wittin 
him,  and  by  reason  of  his  taking  no  heed  to  himself,  k 
had  become  in  outward  guise  almost  a  savage  ttiog  t^ 
look  upon;  gaunt  and  unshaven,  and  almost  utterly 
transformed  from  that  which  afore  he  was  wont  to  be; 
in  so  much  that  his  aspect  must  of  force  move  compas- 
sion not  only  in  his  friends,  but  in  every  other  who 
beheld  it.'  ^  This  is  the  true  *  venom  of  the  ai^gumeiit'; 
his  overwhelming  grief  for  Beatrice  which  bad  aam 
made  him  *  gaunt  and  unshaven,'  had  been  powerless  to 
keep  him  true  to  her.  He  dried  his  tears,  and  trimiflc»d 
his  beard,  and  gave  himself  to  others.  Bu^itrice,  who 
had  known  only  the  smooth  young  face  of  his  *  first  ago' 
which  we  stOl  see  on  the  walls  of  the  Bat^ello,  notea 
the  change  in  liis  appearance,  and  by  a  singte  word 
touches  him  to  the  quick  by  reminding  him  that  he  still 
bore  the  tokens  of  an  ancient  grief  which  had  soon 
forgotten  her,  and  made  unworthy  terms  with  th« 
world. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  hotly  dieput^i 
questions  in  the  Commediat  the  exact  nature  of  Dant^'^ 
unfaithfulness.  Setting  aside  minor  variatiotitf,  H^ 
theories  virtually  reduce  themselves  to  two — devotica 
to  Philosophy  to  the  neglect  of  Theology,  and  a  faU  hM 
*  See  Wickflteed's  Earljf  Livm  o/Daid^  p.  20i 
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an  Immoral  course  of  life.    There  is  really  no  reason 

I     why  these  should  be  pitted  against  e^eh  other  as  if  they 

H^were  mutually  exclusive.    It  seems  to  me  quite  certain 

t      that  Dante  meant  to  confess  Ijoth,  when  he  speaks  of 

*tho  present  things/  and  'false  pleasure/  and  'things 

deceptive/      Take    first    his    devotion    to    Philosophy, 

KAftar  the  death  of  Beatrice,  he  relates  in  the  Vitci  Nuova 

H^  temptation  to  forget  her  which  assailed  him  in  the 

Hpamm  of  the  donna  pteiosoy  the  Lady  of  Pity  referred 

to  in  last  chapter.    Her  very  rosomblance  to  Beatrice 

helped  to  draw  him  into  unf aitlif  ulness,  for  she  was  *  of 

a  like  paleness/    The  temptation  was  finally  broken  by 

I  "a  strong  visible  phanteiay'  of  Beatrice  clad  in  the 
*  subdued  and  goodly  crimson '  in  which  he  had  first  seen 
lior,  *  And  then,  this  evil  desire  being  quite  gone  from 
me,  all  my  thoughta  turned  again  unto  their  most 
excellent  Beatrice,  And  I  say  most  truly  that  from 
that  hour  1  thought  constantly  of  her  with  the  whole 
humhlcKl  and  ashamed  heart,*  ^ 

Now,  this  temptation  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
Contnio.  The  passage  in  the  Vita  Nu&va  concerning 
this  Lady  of  Pity  had  been  so  grossly  misunderstood 
that  many  had  misfamed  him  of  vice ;  and  in  order  to 
protact  his  good  name  he  declares  that  Bhe  was  the 
mymhoX  of  Philosophy,  into  the  study  of  which  he  threw 
hinuielf  ardently  aft^or  the  death  of  Beatrice,^  Some 
niggard  this  as  an  ingenious  veil  of  allegory  which  he 
draws  acroBs  a  moral  lapse ;  but»  after  all,  it  is  scarcely 
lair  to  make  Dante  thus  add  hypocrisy  to  vi<'0.  That 
thiire  was  an  actual  lady,  and  that  he  idealized  her  into 
Pbilosopfay,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  there  is  not  the 
riightast  reason  to  suppose  that  his  love  for  her  was 
anything  else  than  Platonic,  The  extravagant  terms 
in  which  he  spe^iks  €»f  Philosophy  as  *  the  spouse,  sister^ 
and  daughter  tif  the  Einpei'or  of  Heaven/  are  just 
the  proof  of  huw  eiithx^Iy  it  had  taken  the  plain*  of 
Tb«^togy  in  his  mind.  This*,  then,  i«  one  element  in  the 
am  here  confessed.  It  is  not  that  Philui^oiihy  in  ititelf  is 
jm^\  the  evil  comes  In  when  it  forgets  its  plaei»  aii 
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handmaid    to    Tbeologyt   and    becomes    a    subetitxtte 
forit^ 

The  advocates  of  the  philosophical  theoty  Bre  umiaQT 
indigtiaiit  with   those  who   me   in    this   passage  the 
confession  of  a  moral  lapse.    The  reason  is  that  far  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  by  both  sidee  on  the  '  pai*goletW 
*  the  little  girl,'  of  line  59,    All  sorts  of  identificatioos 
have  gathered  round  her:    Beatrice   herself.  Gemma 
Donati,  the  poet's  wife,  the  Gentueea  of  Canto  xxi?n 
the  Donna  Pietosa  of  the  Vita  Nuova^  the  Pietra  of  the 
Canzoni  eommonlj  known  by  that  name-      AU  tim 
scandal  is  indignantly  repelled  by  the  advocates  of  tlie 
philosophical  theory  um  pure  calumny.    BoUi  are  rigliti 
and  both  are  wrong.  The '  pargoletta '  means  SDmelhii^ 
but  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  the  veiy 
head  and  front  of  Dante's  offending.     It  is  part«  but 
only  part,  of  a  general  moral  declension  from  Ms  enrlly 
ideal  of  life.   It  is  quite  useless  to  deny  this  in  face  of  tha 
confession  of  sin  which  Dante  has  been  making  aD  op 
the  Mountain,    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  he  represeate 
mankind ;  none  the  less  does  he  weave  his  own  perdonal 
sins  into  the  conimon    penitence.      On  almost  evefj 
Terrace  there  is  some  acknowledgment  of  participati0a 
in  the  siu  there  purified.    Three  in  particular  stand  out 
conspicuous :  Pride,  Sloth,  and  Sensuality,    Dante  bends 
in  sympathy  with  the  Proud^  and  says  that  already  their 
punishment  weighs  him  down.    The  moment  he  etept 
on  to  the  Terrace  of  Sloth,  the  vice  of  the  place  aetiSB 
him  and  '  puts  his  legs  in  tinice.*    And  it  U  quite  impos- 
sible to  read  the  story  of  his  shrinking  from  the  flames 
which  bum  away  the  vice  of  Sensuality,  without  feeling 
that  we  have  here  the  record  of  a  personal  experienea 
I  have  omitted  Dante's  words  to  Forese  Donati  on  the 
Terrace  of  Gluttony : 

'  If  thou  bring  bock  to  mind 
What  thou  with  me  h&st  been  and  I  with  thee^ 
The  pr«»eDt  memory  will  be  grievous  still,' 

)  The  adherents  of  the  phlloAophical  view  laj  gr&at  etreu  on  the  wofdi 
of  Beatrice  about  the  '  «ciiola '  which  Dante  had  follow^  (i*»<1it-  SEZfIL 
SMfy^tand  Its  LtilerJarikj  to  hereelf ;  but,  if  the  iaterpfetetton  gpTttbdow 
i8  correct,  tt  Is  really  a  school  ol  Theology— that  of  Aquinaa^wfeU 
daiined  both  tempore  and  splrltaal  power  tot  the  F&pacy*    See  p.  M. 
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isa  it  is  by  bo  means  certain  that  they  refer  to 

fGlattony.     But  they  are  a  plain  confession  of  some 

[course  of  evil  life,  in  which  they  had  been  companions.^ 

The  conelasion,  then,  to  which  hi^  own  statements 

lead  us,  is  that  his  unfaithfulness  to  Beatrice  was  twofold 

I  ^intellectual  and  moral.      On  the  intellectual   side,  it 

:  meant  the  substitution  for  a  time  of  Philosophy  for 

IHieology,  of  human  Reason  for  a  Divine  Revelation. 

On  the  moral,  it  meant  the    yielding    to    the  'false 

pleasure '  of  '  the  present  things/  despairing  of  the  fair 

impossible  ideal  revealed  in  Beatrice,  and  letting  himself 

float  with  the  current  of  worldly  morality  of  his  day 

and  generation.    His  confession  here  on  the  Mountiiin- 

top  is  not  a  new  one,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of 

the  various  Terraces ;  it  is  simply  the  clear  recognition 

of  his  memory,  as  it  reviews  the  course  of  his  life,  that 

the    fountain-head   of  all  his  errors,  intellectual  and 

moral  alike,  had  been  unfaithfulness  to  Beatrice  and 

to  the  ideal  of  which  she  was  the  Divine  Revelation.' 

Having  now,  therefore,  traced  his  sins  to  their  source, 
and  drunk  the  bitter  cup  of  memory  to  the  dregs,  and 
by  this  final  confession  set  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
perfect  openness  toward  God,  Dante  finds  a  new  pi>wer 
of  vision  granted  to  him,  which  grows  steadily  to  the 
end  of  the  poem.  The  first  veil  to  be  taken  away  is 
that  of  the  flowers :  when  Dante  with  a  great  struggle 
lifta  his  face  at  the  command  of  Beatrice,  he  sees  that 
*  those  primal  creatures,*  the  Angels,  are  resting  from 
tiimr  strewing-  If  the  interpretation  already  given  is 
carrect,  the  idea  is  that  Dante's  sorrow  has  purged  his 
eyee.  Coming  as  he  did  with  eager  antieipations  of  the 
delight  of  meeting  Beatrice,  he  finds  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  joy  with  which  the  Angels 
welcome  her.  It  hangs  between  him  and  her  like  a 
eoncealing  veil,  and  ho  begins  to  see  her  more  clearly 
when  the  long-looked-for  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow.    The 

«  Purff.  %L  73;  xllL  I3a^l38  (PHde);  xtIL  ^75  (Sloth);  mtU.  43^ 
0mamXitf);  xxiU.  115-117 (Fom»  Donntf). 

«  Dr,  Moore's  En^^y  "Tlie  B^proaeh^^s  of  Beatrice  *  (5ihf«il«  in  Dnnt€^ 
Sfd  B«fl«8)  \b  ft  cftreful  «iid  modemta  discyjMlon  of  this  most  dlffleult 
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first  glance  etrikes  him  senseless  to  the  grouiiiL 
is  turned  toward  the  Gtyphon,  the  animal 

Which  is  ooe  sole  peimm  in  two  natures. 

There  tan  he  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  refe 
is  to  the  uuioD  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures 
Christ.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dante  saw  tins 
union  now ;  it  forms  the  final  revelation  of  the  Paradimk 
It  is  Beatrice  who  sees  it,  and  the  vision  renders  her 
so  beautiful  that,  even  under  her  veil  and  on  the  fiir 
side  of  the  river,  she  now  surpassed  her  ancient  self  at 
much  as  on  earth  she  bad  surpassed  others.  A  passioo 
of  remorse  sensed  him.  All  things  else  that  he  had 
loved  most  became  most  hateful  to  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth  vanquished, 

and  what  I  then  bec^ame 
She  knoweth  who  had  given  me  the  c&usa,^ 

On  recovering  from  the  swoon  into  which  his  grief  1 
thrown  him,  he  found  himself  plunged  in  Lethe  up  to 
the  throat.  Matelda  was  bending  above  him*  sajing 
'Hold  me,  hold  me!'  Passing  light  as  a  shuttle  over 
the  water,  she  drew  him  on  behind  her;  and  when  ha 
neared  *the  blessed  shore,'  he  heard  ^  Asperger  iwe'  m 
sweetly  sung  that  memory  failed  to  retain  it.  *Tlie 
beautiful  lady'  opening  her  arms  embraced  his  bead« 
and  so  plunged  him  down  that  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
of  the  water.  Finally,  having  drawn  him  out*,  she  led 
him  thus  bathed  to  *the  dance  of  the  four  beauttfnl 
ones/  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues^  each  of  whom  covered 
him  with  her  arm.* 

1  Purg,  xxxl.  81.  The  words  are  theologicalJy  very  exaat,  at 
exclude  in  particular  the  heresies  of  Nestoriua  and  Eutychea*  Ne 
sacrldced  the  luiity  of  the  person,  dlYiding  Christ  into  two,  «a 
sajs»  '^  the  Man,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption^  and  the  Son  c^  God 
by  nature*  who  is  the  Word  of  God/  To  save  the  unity  of  per^oa, 
Eutyche*  denied  the  diatinction  of  naturea.  To  quote  AqnLna&  ag&in^.  he 
held  that  -  before  the  union  there  were  two  distinct  nftUn^ee.  one  divjne 
and  one  human ;  but  in  the  union  they  both  met  so  aa  to  fotrm  one.  Ma 
B&id  then  that  the  person  of  Christ  was  of  two  uatuxes,  Imt  did  uot  mah- 
aist  in  two  natures/  This  shows  the  algnlfleaaoe  of  the  pr^KSsi^oii  *4m* 
in  the  above  line,  and  the  exactness  of  Daote^s  theological  kaHiwlc^e. 
For  the  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of  the  Inoomation,  nee  AiiiiIqmi« 
Oonira  GtrUUes,  Bk.  iv,  274a 
*  Purg.  rxxi,  89, 00.  >  Purg.  xxsL  filUBL 
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This  ifi  an  allegory  of  the  process  by  which  tho  soul 
[attains  forgetfulness  of  its  sins*     Lethe   is  no  mere 
lloagic  draught,  as  it  is  in  heathen  myth.     After  the 
Istem  way  in  which  Beatrice  held  the  bitter  cup  of  evil 
imemory  to  hie  lips  till  he  had  drained  it  to  the  drega, 
[Dante  knew  that  h©  could  never  forget  his  sins  save  by 
la  great  moral  process  which  created  a  better  and  purer 
memory.    The  active  life  of  good  deeds  rouses  him  out 
[of  the  swoon  of  grief  into  which  the  memory  of  his 
imn  had  thrown  him.    Matelda,  the  symbol  of  that  life, 
[ericfcs  •  Hold  me,  hold  mel*  because  only  by  continuance 
well-doing  was  there  any  hope  of  reaching  the  far 
'  fthore  of  forgetfulness*    She  plunges  him  up  to  tho  very 
throat  in  the  water,  because  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Hflesh  having  sinned,  must  now  be  immersed  in  good 
Hdpeds,    She  draws  him  through  the  water  lightly  like  a 
^Pnattle,  to  indicate,  apparently,  the  ease  he  attained  in 
Ktbe  doing  of  right.     After  persevering  in  this  life  a 
^certain  length  of  time,  he  drew  near  to  *the  blessed 
mhore^*  and  heard  ^  A  sperges  me^  the  sweet  music  of  pure 
aod  happy  memory.*    Then  comes  the  last  stage.    The 
bfKlily  faculties  have  been  immersed,  but  the  head  has 
remniiiCHl  uncleansed,  the  liists  of  the  mind.    Matelda, 
tberefore,  embraces  the  head  with  her  arms,  engages 
ail  the  montfil  faculties  in  the  aetive  life  of  good  works, 
and  plungeH  them  also  underneath  tho  surface.     Tliis 
oompletes  the  process  of  oblivion,  and  Dante  rising  as 
if  *!K>m  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit/  enters  into  the  joy 
of  a  life  of  purer,  happier  memories,     Matelda  leads 
him,  with  the  waters  of  this  second  baptism  still  upon 
him,  to  tho  four  Cardinal  Virtues  at  the  left  wheel  of 
the  Car,    We  must  not  imagine,  of  course,  that  he  wan 
able  to  live  the  active  lifo  of  good  works  through  which 
be  had  just  passe<l,  without  the  virtues  of  Pnidonce, 
Jti^ec*,  Tempenince  and  FoHitude.     But  even  Dauta 
rannot  nijiko  alk'goiy  bond  to  eveiy  fold  and  turn  of 

Efe  and  eirctmistance ;  and  what  he  evidently  mimris  is 
*  Tb©  word*  *A»p€rg€B  m«'  (Fa.  \L  7)  are  tised  wli**n  the  priest  uplink] ca 
rty  water  oa  the  altar,  clergy,  and  p<?op]e  before  High  Mass.  Hpi^  tlio 
wm  is  tluit  tt  [a  the  holj  wnt«r  of  the  good  works  of  tlie  Active  life 
(Hatetdft)  fphkh  waahes  away  the  memoiy  of  past  slua* 
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tlmt  only  at  this  point  did  he  enter  into  perf eut  feOoir- 
ship  witii  these  virtues — the  fellowship  of  their  joy  and 
protection  from  sin,  for  they  received  him  into  their 
dance  and  covered  him  with  their  arms.    In  short,  il 
indicates  the  tinie  when  the  virtues  of  the  aetiTB  life 
became  perfectly  ^isy  to  him;  and  the  implicatiDii  h 
that  not  till  then  is  the  evil  memory  entirely  blotted 
out.    We  have  already  discussed  the  probable  maanii^ 
of  this  forgetting*     According  to  SU  Aogustines  ifii- 
tinction,  the  memory  of  sin  as  an  experience  paasei 
away,  hut  remains  as  matter  of  the  intellect,  else  pimiie 
for  salvation  were  impossible.     However  Daota  may 
have  explained  it  psychologically^  the  point  of  iinpoirt^ 
ance  is  that  he  conceived  it  ethically,  as  the  natanl 
result  of  the  active  life  of  good  deeds. 

The  four  Cardinal  Virtues  Dante  had  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  in  the  form  of  stars^^  for  like  the  etam 
they  are  the  rulers  of  man's  life;  but  their  greater 
nearness  on  the  top  indicates  in  part  the  change  thait 
has  passed  over  them  under  the  Christian  Bevelatian* 
On  the  face  of  a  heathen  man  like  Cato  they  sbotie  ai 
stars  from  the  distant  heavens;  hut  to  the  Christian 
soul  they  descend  as  nymphs  and  cover  it  with  their 
arms.  But  whatever  their  form,  their  function  is  to 
lead  men  to  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  that  is,  the  Amatm^ 
strations  of  Christian  Theology  or  Revelation*  Before 
the  descent  of  Beatrice,  before  the  Christian  Bevetatloo 
was  given,  they  were  ordained  to  be  her  handmaids 
In  other  words,  these  virtues  of  the  natural  life  sr»  the 
appointed  guides  to  the  demonstrations  of  revealed  and 
supernatural  truth*  But  only  to  the  demonstrations, 
not  the  persuasions^  which  are  the  inner  light  of  the 
eyes  of  Beatrice,  the  eyes  lit  up  with  the  gladneas  of 
her  smile.  This  limitation  is  laid  down  by  Aqninfl^ 
who  argues  that  the  final  happiness  of  nmn  *  does  uoi 
consist  in  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  to  be  had  bf 
demonstration,*     Demonstration  gives  a  knowledge  rf 

'  Compare  St.  Bem&fd  (Cayitica  CanUcontw^  Senik  xxvii.) ;  *  A  hdf 
fioul,  theD,  is  &  he&Teo,  liavtng  onderst&ndiQg  for  &  fNHtUHi  Cof  » i 
and  for  stare  conntleBS  Ttrtues.' 
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1  by  negations  :  it  shows,  not  what  God  ts,  but  what 
le  IB  not     It  removes  certain  attributes  which  are 
sconsistent  with  the  conception  of  God,  and  thus  sets 
tini  apart  from  other  beings ;  but  this  mere  negative 
^distinction  of  Deity  is  far  removed  from  that  final  and 
^koeitive  knowledge   of    His  very  essence  which  con- 
^fctitutes  the  Beatific  Vision.     This  Vision  comes  only  by 
Peontemplation  j  and  the  organs  of  contemplation  are 
Faith,  Hope,  Love,  the  Theological  Virtues  on  the  other 
Ada  of  the  Car, '  whose  gaze  is  more  profound/  and  to 
^wbom  'the  four  beautiful  ones'  pass  on  the  soiil.    In 
Hbhortp  the  function  of  the  natural  virtues  is  to  create 
"that    harmony  and    peace   within    the    soul,   without 
which  contemplation  is  morally  impossible.     For,  as 
■Aquinas  eays,  *  to  the  perfection  of  contemplation  there 
Hitt  requisite  <   .   •   rest   from  the  disturbing   forces   of 
B|Miasion :  that  is  attained  by  moans  of  the  moral  virtues 
y  iuid  prudence/^     IntellectudUy,  then,  these  four  virtues 
can  only  set  the  soul  in  front  of  the  eyes  of  Beatrice^ 
the  demonstrations  which  give  a  mere  negative  know- 
ledge of  God ;  but  nnyrally,  by  stilling  the  war  of  human 
pftssions,  they  create  that  state  of  inward  peace  in 
^vrfaicfa,  and  in  which  alone,  the  higher  virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love  can  give  the  contemplation  of  God 
wbieh  is  the  final  happiness  of  man.    The  point  at 
whieb  Dante  has  arrived  is  the  transition  from  the  eyes 
of  Beatrice  to  her  smile — from  demonstration  to  the 
joyous  rapture  of  contemplation. 

Singing,  then,  with  the  gladness  of  a  soul  whose  sins 
are  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  all  its  passions  laid  to 
reet,  the  four  Nymphs  lead  Dante  to  the  Gryphona 
bffsast  and  bid  him  gaze  at  Beatrice : 

I*  See  that  thou  Hpare  not  thine  eyes ; 
W©  hATB  ml  the©  U-fun*  the  etiie raids, 
WheDoe  Love  once  drew  bis  weapons  far  ibee.'* 

'  Purg,  xnxL  115-117.  Contm&t  th!a  Injunction  of  tbo  oLrdlnnl  riHuM 
Xkot  to  ipiire  his  eyes  gnzing  nt  Beatrice,  with  the  rebuke  of  the  Uieo^ 
k|gkAl  YtrtQea, '  Too  fljied  I  *  (Cnnto  xxsf  L  (»X  '^^^  ^^m  matmrn  to  bo  ihAt  at 
Bmtft*a  p]%»etii  stage  bb  knowledge  of  Berelatlon  (Beatrlot)  mna/t  eomm 
hy  the  good  worka  of  the  no  turn)  v^lrtnes :  tho  mpt  contemplation  d  the 
■oper&fttiir&l  virtue*  la  dangerous  &nd  ooAjr  hUnd  him. 
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It  is  dLGBcult  not  to  see  in  tbia  a  hint  of  the  to\tm 
of  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  the  woman,  though  none  u 
mentioned  in  the  Vita  Nuova — that  peculiar  grey-greai 
of  the  sea,  perhaps,  which  we  sometimes  meet,  and 
which  lightens  and  darkens  like  a  falling  wave^  For 
Dante's  allegorical  purpose  her©>  it  deepens  to  the  hue 
of  emerald,  the  symbolic  colour  of  the  very  flesh  and 
bones  of  Hope.  For  Hope  as  the  theological  virtue  is 
the  firm  expectation  that  Faith  will  change  to  Sights 
that  the  dim  types  and  shadows  under  which  Bevebtjon 
descends  into  this  world  will  pass  away  for  ever  in  that 
world  beyond  all  shadows^  where  we  know  as  we  are 
known.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  that  even  the  lower 
demonstration  of  the  natural  virtues  is  full  of  Hope; 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  feels  that  it  carries  within  itself 
the  promise  and  potency  of  the  final  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.^ 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  comparatively  low  pbwer  of  viaiofi 
Dante  has  yet  reached  that  he  is  unable  to  gas&e  directly 
at  the  Gryphon  himself.  The  mystery  of  the  Incama^ 
tion,  even  though  it  is,  so  to  epoak,  broken  up  for  Wm 
into  animal  forma,  is  yet  beyond  the  power  of  hiJ 
spiritual  sight :  he  can  see  only  the  reflection  of  it  lA 
the  emerald  eyes : 

As  in  the  glass  the  aun,  not  otbarwiso 
The  twofold  aniioal  was  beaming  therewithiiit 
Now  with  one,  now  with  other  government. 
Think,  reader,  if  I  within  me  marvelled 
When  I  saw  the  thing  in  itself  stuy  qniet. 
And  in  its  image  it  transformed  itself.^ 

The  meaning  of  this  has  been  already  dbcussed.   Dan** 
is  not  yet  able  to  gaze  directly  at  the  two  natures  {d^ 
nature)  of  Christ ;  what  ho  can  see  is  the  two  goT©r^* 
ment3  (reggifnenti)^  of  which  the  two  natures  am  tl*^ 
foundation-    If  it  bo  felt  that  tliis  is  a  great  full  frt>*^ 
the  ideal  heights  of  contoniplation  to  which  we  &' 
pected  to  be  caught  up,  I  can  only  siiy  tliat  we  mil 

1  Green  waa  also  aswociated  with  contemplation  and  with  the  TWai^^ 
In  the  Feast  of  the  Trinity,  oJSci&tlng  prie&ts  sometimes  wore  gj      ^ 
vestments  (Hultne's  Symb^ism  o/  Chrisiian  Ati^  p.  26)k    Wbite  to 
uaed.  >  Purg*  xxxl  lEl-128.    See  pp.  117-4S2* 
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take  Dftnfce  as  we  find  him,  and  allow  him  to  be  his 
own  interpreter.  It  ie  just  those  ideal  heights  of  con- 
templation which  made  it  necessary,  in  his  mind,  to 
settle  this  problem  of  the  two  govomment«— ^tbe  relation 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  Contemplation  is  possible,  says  Aquinas,  only 
under  certain  conditions.  Ouo  is,  as  we  saw  a  litUo 
ago*  *  rest  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  passion*  in  the 
individual;  but  another  is  a  corresponding  peace  in 
the  community,  *  rest  from  exterior  troubles,  which  la 
the  whole  aim  of  civil  life  and  government/  *Thus,'  ho 
addB,  *if  we  look  at  things  rightly,  wa  may  see  that  all 
human  occupations  seem  to  be  ministerial  to  the  service 
of  tiie  eontemplators  of  trnth/'  This  seems  to  bo 
exactly  Dante's  contention  in  the  remaining  Cantos. 
They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  this  question 
of  the  two  governments,  or,  to  state  it  in  terms  of  his 
iymboliBm,  the  relationfi  of  the  Chariot  and  the  Tree. 
So  long  as  they  fought  and  claimed  each  other  s  juris- 
diction, they  destroyed  that  condition  of  'rest  from 
«acte(rior  troubles,*  without  which  there  could  be  no 
Ofmtemplmtion  of  Divine  things  for  the  mass  of  men. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  being  a  fall  from  ideal  heights^ 
the  right  fiettlement  of  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reaching  of 
euch  heights  at  all.  There  is  no  Earthly  Paradise,  no 
world  of  quiet  in  which  the  contemplative  life  is 
possible,  until  the  two  governments  reach  the  ideal 
which  Dante  saw  in  the  mirror  of  the  emerald  ejmi 
each  fulfilling  it«  function  of  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
Ili^mation  within  the  perfect  and  unbroken  peace 
of  ChiiHt 

Thi^  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  next 
stage  in  Dante  s  vision  of  Beatrice.  The  three  Theo- 
logical Virtues  now  advance,  'dancing  to  their  angelic 
roundelay ' : 

'Tunii  Beatrice,  turn  thy  holy  eyee,' 
Socb  was  their  song, '  UDto  thy  faithfnl  oil«, 
Who  has  to  see  thee  tuoved  aa  many  ateps* 
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lo  grace  do  us  tlie  grace  that  thou  unTeil 
To  him  thy  mouthy  so  that  he  may  diecem 
The  second  beauty  which  thou  dost  conceaL*  * 

The  first  beauty  is  that  of  her  ^es  which  we  have  juifc 
examined— the  beauty  of  the  active  life  under  the  two 
goveiTiments  of  Church  and  Empire  in  their  true  ideal 
relations,  as  revealed  by  the  four  natural  virtues,  Th« 
eecond  beauty  is  that  of  her  mouth,  the  'holy  smila* 
(xxxii.  5)  of  her  *  persuasions/  the  inner  light  of  wiadom 
by  which  she  is  able  to  '  imparadise  the  mind ' : '  in  oUwo' 
words,  the  contemplative  life  into  which  the  soul  cannot 
enter  without  the  aid  of  the  three  supernatural  virtues. 
We  are  surprised  at  first  to  hear  them  call  Dauto  '  thy 
faithful  one';  but  it  helps  us  to  understand  what  h© 
meant  by  forgetting  his  sins.  It  is  not  that  theyiire 
absolutely  blotted  out  of  his  mind,  but  rather  that  they 
are  now  transfigured  by  the  grace  of  Gfod.  In  the  light 
of  where  he  now  stands  he  sees  that  underneath  alJ  his 
wanderings  there  was  a  soul  of  goodness  in  his  ©TiL  aa 
unconscious  faithfulness  which  guided  his  ma^y  steps 
back  to  the  contemplation  of  her  face.  And  thm  sli© 
unveils,  and  aU  poetic  speech  is  powerless  to  telJ  !i©^ 
second  beauty; 

O  splendour  of  Hviog  Light  Eternal  I 

Who  underneath  the  shadow  of  Parnassus 

Hath  grown  so  pale,  or  drunk  so  at  Its  c  is  tern. 

He  would  not  seem  to  have  hiB  mind  encumbered 

Trying  to  render  thee  as  thou  appearedst, 

There  where,  harmonizing^  the  heaven  o'ershadowed  tfc**» 

When  in  the  open  air  thyself  thou  didst  disclos#M 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  conjecture  has  gathereo 
round  these  lines.  There  is  no  need  to  drag  in,  as  bo 
many  do,  the  music  of  the  spheres,  the  harmony  ^^ 

1  Purg.  xisL  133-138.  *  Par.  nfllLi 

^  Purg.  XExL  130-l't5.  Dante  uses  the  word  *  splendour*  alwaji  (Ji  ^ 
definite  sense,  as  escplained  in  Conv.  iii.  14 :  '  The  ciiBtom  ol  the  9^ 
sophera  Is  to  call  Heaven  light  (lume%  in  so  far  aa  It  exiatfi  In  its  priin** 
fountain ;  to  call  It  a  ray  (raggio\  In  ao  far  as  it  exlsta  in  the  medliiP' 
between  its  source  and  the  &<at  body  by  which  it  U  arrested }  to  c*^  ^^  * 
^lendour  {splendore)^  in  bo  far  aa  it  is  thrown  back  on  eome  other  p^ 
wtatoh  it  Uluminates/  The  constant  and  essential  idea  of  spiendo^* 
thereforei  is  that  of  light  rticcived  from  God  and  reJUcted  to  anotiMr-^ 
direct  vision  of  Himself.    Sue  Far.  xL  30;  xxU.  13-18 ;  xxx.  P7,  etc. 
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which  is  a  symbol  or  shadow  of  the  unveiled  beauty  of 

Beatrice.    Nor  i&  it  the  idea  that  Heaven  in  some  general 

aeose,  'harmonizing  with  the  land  of  Innocence,  with 

difficulty  shadows  forth    the   emblem  of  the   Divine 

Beauty/    The  meaning  is  quite  plain.    The  heaven  of 

whieh  Dante  is  thinking  is  obviously  that  of  the  seven 

timers  of  light  from  the  seven  golden  eandlesticksp 

^which  overshadowed  the  whole  Procession.^    The  light 

was  broken  up  into  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  repre- 

eenting  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God,    Up  to  this 

time  Dante  had  evidently  not  felt  their  unity,  but  re- 

gardcMl  each  as  isolated  from  its  companions.     Now  that 

Beatrice  unveils  her  'holy  stnile'  the  harmony  of  all 

spiritual  gifts  with  one  another,  and  with  the  entire 

Revelation  for  which  she  stands,  enraptures  him  be- 

H  yood  all  words.     She  is  the  'splendour  of  the  living 

H   Light  Eternal/  the  unity  of  *  the  many-coloured  wisdom 

I    of  God*  in   the  heaven  that  streams  above  her  head, 

I   *  Wisdom  reacheth  from  one  end  to  another  mightily: 

^^fud  sweetly  doth  she  order  all  things,    I  loved  her  and 

HAmigbt  her  from  my  youtli,  I  desired  to  make  her  my 

spouse,  and  I  was  a  lover  of  her  beauty.'    •  She  passeth 

and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  bre^itb  of  tlie  power  of  Ood,  and  a  pure 

influence  flowing  from  the    glory  of   the    Almighty: 

therefore  can  no  d€?filed  thing  fall  into  her.    For  she  is 

I  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  His  good- 
nmm^  And  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things :  and 
l^eniftining  in  herself,  she  maketh  all  things  new :  nnd 
in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  God,  and  prophets.  For  God  loveth  none 
but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom.  For  she  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  starM: 
being  compared  with  the  light,  she  is  found  before  it*  * 

'  Pufy,  uibt,  a^ :  •  BeBeatb  so  fair  a  Ji^avcn.* 
1  Wkdotti  of  Salomon  ¥iU.  1,  2;  vU.  ^20. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII 

The  Chabiot  op  the  Church  and  the 
Tebe  of  Empibe 


The  second  beauty  of  Beatrice^  the  *hoIy  Bmile'  of  con- 
templiition,  bo  fixed  Dante's  eyes  upon  hor  with  longing 
'  to  satisfy  their  ten  years'  thirst,*  that  all  else  was  (o^ 
gotten  in  her,  'Walls  of  indifference*  enclosed  him  m 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  moral  significance  being  tMi 
he  passed  into  a  state  of  intense  contemplatioii  of 
Divine  Wisdom  wMch  made  him  utterly  obliYious  to 
the  virtues  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left»  theological 
and  cardinal  aUke.  The  mere  fact  that  he  could  forget 
them  is  proof  that  he  is  not  yet  fit  for  the  life  of  oon- 
templatioHt  and  the  'goddesses*  upon  his  left,  tb* 
Theological  Virtues,  turned  his  eyes  in  their  direction 
by  exclaiming  *  Too  fi^ed  1  *  The  obvious  meaning  is 
that  Dante's  eyes  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  gaace  Bt 
the  unveiled  mysteries  of  Revelation-  When,  in  thfl 
preceding  Canto,  the  four  nymphs  set  him  before  th« 
eyes  of  Beatrice,  her  first  beauty  of  the  active  life,  they 
enjoined  him  not  to  spare  his  eyes,  plainly  becau^ 
they  were  equal  to  that  lower  vision;  but  the  second 
beauty  blinds  him  like  one  whose  eyes  are  *  just  ueW- 
smitten  by  the  sun*'  *  Let  the  soul,'  says  St,  Bemai^ 
*  desii^t  henceforth,  so  long  as  she  is  on  the  earth,  from 
searching  out  with  too  eager  a  curiosity  the  tbiJigft 
which  are  in  heaven,  lest  in  seeking  to  view  too  neartf 
the  majesty  [of  God],  she  should  be  overwhelmed  l^ 
His  glory';  and  he  warns  his  brethren  that  the  eon* 
teraplative  life  is  less  necessary  than  the  active :  *  Tho 
breasts  from  which  you  nourish  the  children  you  bring 
forth  are  better — that  is,  more  necessary,  than  the  wine 
of  contemplation.    The  one  is  that  which  maketh  glad 
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the  heart  of  one  man  alone ;  but  the  other  that  which 
I  edifies  many.  For,  although  Rachel  be  the  fairer, 
2jeah  is  the  more  fruitful  Do  not,  therefore,  linger  too 
much  over  the  sweetnesB  of  contemplation,  for  the 
fruita  of  pr€3aching  are  better.*  * 

In  short,  Dante  mu^t  begin  the  cootemplative  life  at 
a  much  humbler  point — not  with  the  high  mysteries  of 
Revelation,  but  with  the  history  of  the  Churchy  and,  io 
particular,  its  relation  to  the  Empire,  This  m  the  one 
great  lesson  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  for  the  simple 
reason  that*  in  the  poet  s  view,  no  such  Paradise  was 
poeeible  until  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers 
L  A88amed  their  Divinely  ordained  attitude  to  each  other. 
I  He  now  proceeds  to  show  what  that  attitude  is,  and  the 
ruin  to  both  Church  and  Empire  which  followed  their 
^  departure  from  it.  When  he  regained  his  sights  which 
^b©  had  been  forced  to  tui^  away  from  *the  greater 
object  of  aense/  the  mystery  of  RoTelation,  he  found 
that  *  the  lesser  object,'  the  Procession,  was  in  the  act 
of  wheeling  to  the  nght  in  order  to  return  to  the  sacred 
Bast  from  which  it  came,  Dante  compares  it  to  on 
ai*my  turning  *  under  its  shields  to  save  itself/  which  is 
probably  his  symbolic  way  of  saying  that  the  only 
safety  for  the  Church  Militant  is  by  a  return  to  its 
Divine  original,  God's  first  intention  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  whole  movement  is  carried  out  with  a 
Divine  ease  and  order.  When  the  entire  vanguard 
hiid  whcseled,  the  Grj'phon  moved  the  Chariot  without 
fluttering  a  feather,  evidently  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  Christ  guides  His  Church  without  confusion,  so 
long  as  it  follows  Him.  The  Seven  Virtues  returned 
to  their  places  beside  the  wheels,  Matelda«  Statins  and 
Daiite»  in  company  with  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  fol- 
lowing the  right-hand  wheel,  *  which  made  its  orbit 
with  the  lesser  arc/  And  thus,  marching  to  angelie 
music,  they  passed  through  '  the  high  forest,*  which  the 
gin  of  Ev©  had  emptied  of  inhabitants.  Everything 
uaplieH  that  it  is  a  Divinely  ordered  retreat :  the  move- 
meiit  to  the  right»  the  light  of  sun  and  candlestick 

'  Cantiea  Vomiieoruffh  Sermons  li,  ftnd  jui^ivUL 
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upon  their  faces,  the  ease  with  which  the  Gryphon 
moves  His  'holy  burden/  the  heavenly  melody  which 
regulates  their  steps*' 

Before  w©  enter  upon  the  great  historical  draiu 
which  is  about  to  be  unfolded  to  DanWs  eyes,  it  may 
be  well  to  see  clearly  its  general  conception.  DanWs 
aim  is  to  draw  a  terrible  parallel  between  the  first  Fall 
and  a  second  and  worse.  The  first  is  that  of  iim 
natural  man,  the  second  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
together— Church  and  Empire,  Dante  Bees  the  Tr» 
which  represents  the  Empire  *  twice  despoiled,*  and  tte 
second  time  the  fallen  Church  is  torn  away  from  it  and 
carried  into  captivity*  Church  and  Empire  ha?6  re- 
peated in  a  more  disastrous  way  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
undone  Christ's  own  efiForts  to  restore  the  lost  Pamiiisd 
to  the  fallen  race. 

The  drama  begins  by  the  arrival  of  the  Procession  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  Tree  at  which  Beatrice  alights: 
Ferhapa  in  three  flights  an  arrow  loosened 
From  tha  etring  takes  as  much  space,  as  we 
Had  moved  away  when  Beatrice  descended. 
1  heard  them  murmur  all  together  '  Adam  I ' 
Then  circled  they  about  a  plant  despoiled 
Of  flowers  and  other  leafage  on  each  branch. 
Its  head  of  boughs,  which  widens  out  the  mow 
The  higher  up  it  is,  had  been  by  the  IndlanB 
Among  their  forests  marvelled  at  for  height, ^ 
The  three  arrow-flights  are  ahuost  invariably  pasirf 
over  in  eilence  by  connnentators,  or  regarded  m  ^ 
instance  of  Dantes  weU-known  love  of  mathemati^A' 
accuracy.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  liad  ^^ 
eome  much  more  definite  meaning.      The  pa^aafe  <^ 
which  we  are  entering  is,  as  we  shall  see,  based  on  * 
chronological  order,  and  it  seems  natural  to  supp^ 
that  the  chronology  begins  here*     If  the  tea  stcips  *« 

1  Furg.  xxxiL  13  33.  Profeaaor  Earle  ofiTei^^as  he  s&y%  •  a  vety  dii»«9* 
explanatiou*  Not  a  feather  of  the  Griphon  atifs,  bec&iue  lii  bl*  ^ 
sympathy  with  the  new  departure,  lie  complies  mechanic&Ujr,  bui«ikft*** 
no  e  mot  LOO  of  Interest  in  a  mov^ement  which  is  directed  towanU  tbi  ti*> 
of  Knowledge.  Or,  more  gcDeiutly,  ft  may  be  taken  to  UuUcaw  Wi**^ 
eimplici ty  and  pasalve  obedience "  {Introdu^um,  cU).  It  ia  reallj dUfc*^ 
to  take  auch  Interpretationa  seriously > 

*  Purg,  %jLsAl  3442,  The  word  *  €Q7Tia '  [n  L  40  tudlcatea  the  appoilt^ 
of  the  bare  boughs  at  the  top,  like  a  ^  head  of  hair/ 
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itriee  in  xxxiii,  17  mean,  as  I  believe,  ten  years, 
[>w-fliglit8  may  be  taken  us  longer  pericMis  of  time. 
[There  in  a  strong  temptation  to  regard  tbem  as  ceii- 
iurte^,  for  about  three  hundred  years  from  the  Cruci- 
fixion would  bring  us  to  the  conversion  of  Constantino 
I  m  312,  and  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire, 
^ymboli^ed  by  the  Gryphon  attaching  the  polo  of  the 
Chariot  to  the  Tree  (IL  49-51).  This,  however^  seems 
forbidden  by  the  chronology  of  the  passage.  The  first 
disaster  to  the  Church  aftm^  it  in  thus  attached,  is  perse- 
cution by  the  Empire  j"  and  as  this  took  place  before 
ConKtantine,  we  are  reluctantly  forc^  to  give  up  this 
Interpretation.  What  other  to  suggest,  it  is  not  easy 
I  to  say.  Yet  there  is  one  view  which  seems  possible,  and 
>  would  avoid  this  chronological  difficulty.  Assume  that 
an  an*ow-flight  is  a  decade,  and  thi'ee  of  them  from  the 
death  of  Christ  bring  us  down  to  about  the  time  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  traditionally  placed  in  A,D.  68, 
the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign.  It  was  and  is  the  belief 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  Peter  was  the  first 
Bitihop  of  Rome,  his  term  of  oflSce  lasting  twenty-five 
years,  a  belief  in  which  Dante  undoubtedly  shared.* 
It  certainly  seems  improbable  that,  in  a  great  review 
of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
a  good  Catholic  would  leave  Peter  s  episcopate  at 
Roma  entirely  unrecognized.  If  Pet^r  himself  is  not 
directly  named,  the  reason  is  that  Dante  regarded  the 
Church  of  the  Apostelic  days  as  being  still  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  Christ,  It  would  fit  in  with 
the  chronology  of  the  passage  if  wo  take  the  'perhaps 
three  flights  of  an  arrow*  as  about  three  decades,  carry- 
ing us  on  to  Peter's  martyrdom,  and  suppose  that  Dante 
regHr^lcHi  this  as  the  date  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
Empire,  not  the  legal  union,  aa  under  Constantino,  but 
the  ideal  spiritual  union  under  Christ  Himself.* 

*  Purg.  xxitL  lOQin,     Sue  p.  475, 

*  fosmbee  {Danit  ihcltonary,  Art,  'Pletro'*)  qnotcs  a  pMMgt  ft«m 
Bnuietto  lAtliil  «a  r^pnamsntlng  the  imditioiui  on  the  au^jtct  In  DMit«*B 
Umm*    The  kngth  of  Pei«?r's  epiaeopato  la  giren  to  »  d^ji  tweuix^flvo 

*  Latntlno  t^km  tll«  tliree  arrow- eights  to  npreMDt  the  THntijf,  but 
tbtfl  to  ocHMiig  la  Ihe  paasiKge  to  jmilij  tbJA* 
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The  'plant'  at  the  foot  of  which  Beatrice  deaceodi^ia, 
literallyt  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  EtE 
in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,  and,  allegorically  the 
Empire.  This  symbolic  sense  is  not  so  far-feti^bd  as* 
perhaps^  it  seeniE.  The  Empires  of  Assyria  and  Babybn 
are  reprBsented  in  Scripture  under  the  form  of  tree* 
whose  towering  height  was  the  symbol  of  their  world- 
wide  greatness.^  It  was  a  figure,  therefore,  which  by 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  the  fourfold  sense  of  Scriptora 
made  it  easy  to  read  many  meanings  into  it  One  of 
these  senses  Dante  expressly  singles  out  in  the  oegdb 
Canto  where  Beatrice  tells  him  that  the  interdict  placed 
by  God  upon  the  Tree  signifies  morally  His  justice* 
*This  means/  as  Dollinger  says,  *tbat  the  prohibitiiMi 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  the  beginning  of 
law  and  ordinance,  and  of  the  corresponding  duty  of 
obedience-  This  was  the  foundatiooi  in  principle,  of 
the  highest  earthly  power,  the  empire,  aa  the  source 
of  legislation  and  the  protector  of  right*  The  tree  fe 
thus  made  a  symhol  of  the  imperial  rule  of  the  BoiDflO 
Empire/  ^  It  is  because  it  thus  stands  for  law  (ind 
justice,  Ufting  itself  up  as  a  great  protecting  power 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  that  Beatrice  descends  lit  tie 
foot  of  it,  thus  placing  herself  under  the  shelter  of  tfac 
Empire  as  the  natural  defender  of  the  Churck  It  i* 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  branches,  like  those  of  tt* 
offshoot  on  the  Terrace  of  Gluttony,  expand  as  they 
go  upward,  like  an  inverted  pine,  *that  no  one  might 
ascend/  Imperial  justice  is  too  Divine  a  thing  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  every  hand  that  cares  to  pluck  it  for  it» 
own  selfish  ends. 

Nevertheless,  lofty  as  it  is,  its  boughs  are  utterly  "bm 
of  flower  and  leaf:  Adam's  sin  has  done  more  tbsa 
pluck  an  apple,  it  has  so  withered  the  whole  tree  thflk 
it  is  powerless  to  bear  even  the  leaves  of  justice  'fcf 
the  heahng  of  the  nations/  It  is  not  by  accident  tte^ 
it  is  Adam*a  name  which  is  murmured  by  the  ^^bo^ 

1  Eiok*  jocri. ;  Dan.  Iv,  »  Pur^,  xxiSlL  %'t^ 

^  Studies  in  European  History  (translated  bjEllsabetb  Wure),  'Vm^ 
m  ft  Prophet^*  pp>  SO,  m 
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^«ampaiiy»  and  not  Eve's.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  Adam  alone  was  tho  head  and  represonta- 
fcive  of  mankind.  Aquinas  sajB  expressly  that  if  Eve 
had  i^inned,  while  Adam  remained  nnfallen,  the  taint  of 
original  sin  would  not  have  passed  down  to  their  pos- 
terity. Adam's  name»  therefore,  is  here  murmured  as 
theaource  of  universal  sin,  the  destroyer  of  that  original 
righteousnesB  without  which  the  tree  of  imperial  govern- 
ment cannot  bear  its  natural  fruit  of  law,  order  and 
peaae.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  Divine,  ideal  union  of  Church 
and  Empire,  First  of  all,  the  whole  company  of 
Prophets,  Apostles,  and  ViHues  proclaim  aloud  the 
bleanedness  of  the  Gryphon  in  that  he  refrained  from 

^  midfaig  the  Tree  with  His  heak,  in  other  words,  from 
ieizing  the  possessions,  or  trespassing  upon  the  juris- 
diction, of  the  imperial  power.  The  reference  is  to 
Chriats  invariable  submission  to  the  Roman  Empire 
during  His  earthly  life ;  His  birth  under  itt  His  enrol- 
ment as  a  subject,  His  refusal  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  their  gloiy,  His  command  to  'render  to 
Ctaesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's/  and  His  accepts 
ance  of  the  sentence  of  death  from  Pilate,  tho  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire,  whoso  power  was  *  given  him 
from  above/*    The  reply  of  tho  Gryphon, 

'  ThuB  IB  preserved  the  seed  of  all  the  just,** 

or  •  of  all  justice/  seems  to  me  to  be  generally  somewhat 
mufunderstood.  To  connect  it  with  Christ's  reply  to  the 
Baptist :  *  Thus  it  becomes  as  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(Tulgate,  'justice*),*  throws  little  Ught  on  it,  mwe  John 
waa  in  no  sense  a  representative  of  the  Empire,  and  tho 
baptism  of  Jesus  was  not  an  act  of  subnussion  to  its 
authority.  The  meaning  must  be  sought  in  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  word  *Thu8/    It  is  assumcMl  that 


*  Smtmma,  ML  q.  IxirxL  n.  6,     Comp.  Rem.  v.  IS;  t  Cor.  xv.  21. 

<  JAi  JToik  iL  1^  la;  m.  15.  Profcs^r  Kot-lo,  tftkliig  the  Gr]r|ibO]i  to  i^ 
yKaent  tike  luile&rsed  Ijilty,  rv^ipmlM  hla  abcitentloii  foom  ploclilas  of  the 
Tree  m  ttie  wfee  refMmlng  of  uiiedacaUd  people  from  knowledge  mhUsk 
!•  Um  til|^  for  them. 
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this  refers  solely  to  the  Gryphon's  abstention  from  the 
rending  of  the  Tree:  in  other  words,  that  jasxice  » 
preserved  only  when  the  Church  refntins  tram  nmof- 
ing  the  prerogiitives  of  the  Empire,  Doubtless  this  k 
part  of  the  meaning,  but  only  part.  The  Hhus*  refeti 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  Giyphon  which  umnediatal; 
follows,  *The  animal  of  two  natures'  joins  together 
'  the  two  governments ' : 

And  turning  to  the  pole  which  he  bad  drawtii 
He  drew  it  to  the  foot  of  the  widowed  bouglt. 
And  what  waa  of  it  to  it  he  left  botmd«^ 

*Thu8  is  preserved  the  seed  of  all  justice/  'The  seed 
of  all  justice '  is  the  Tree  of  the  Empire;  and  it  is  pre- 
served only  hy  a  Divinely-aceomplished  iiuion  with  the 
ideal  Church,  which  causes  the  Tree  to  break  forth  into 
bloom. 

The  last-quoted  Ime  has  a  very  peculiar  signifieanoa 
In  its  literal  sense,  it  means  that  the  pole  of  tlie  Chariot 
was  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Tree,  and  that  therefore 
the  pole  was  the  Cross.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  well-known  legend   that  t|H 
Cross  was  an  offshoot  of  the  forbidden  Tree,    The  slo^^ 
has  many  forms,  but  this  is  the  substance  of  it  as  given 
in  The  Golden  Legend*     When  Adam  neared  the  end  of 
life  he  sent  Seth  to  the  Angel  at  the  gate  of  Paradi^  to 
beg  for  *  the  oil  of  mercy/    The  answer  was  that  thfa 
could  not  be  given  till  five  thousand  five  hundred  yean 
had  passed ;  but  he  gave  him  a  branch  of  the  forbidden 
Tree,  with  the  assurance  that  when  it  bore  fruit,  ik 
father  would  be  whole,    Seth  planted  it  on  his  grave; 
and  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  on  her  way  to  vi^ 
Solomon  saw  it, '  she  worshipped  this  tree,  becanae  ^ 
said  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world  should  be 
thereonj  by  whom  the   realm  of   the  Jews  shall 
defaced  and  cease/    To  frustrate  this  doom,  Solouion 

>  Pwrg*  xxxU*  40^1,    I  see  no  raason  fcxr  departing  from  the  c&amm 
▼lew  ot  ^binatQ*  in  L  47  as  Indicating  the  Hwo  nainres'  of  ChrisL 
feasor  Earle  takes  It  as  *  twice-bom,*  and  connects  U  with  the  ewwsa^ 
doctrine  ot  the  New  Birth.     Some  of  the  older  commentaiors  sajn  I 
Christ  was  *  twfce-bom^^from  eternity  and  at  the  nicanmtkui. 
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had  it  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  afterwards  the  pool  of 
Betba'^da  being  foiTiiod  on   the  very  spot,  the  wood 
floated  and  was  used  to  make  the  Croes  on  which  Jesus 
was  nailed.    Thus  'the  eroBs  by  which  we  be  Baved, 
fiame  of  the  tree  by  which  we  were  danined.'^    Now, 
mto  this  legend  Dante  read  a  curious  fnoral  sense.    The 
JWi,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  since  the  Cross  is  made  of  the  Tree,  it  also  repre- 
^  sents  justice.    In  the  Sixth  Canto  of  the  ParacMso,  the 
f  Etnperor  Justinian  says  all  the  great  achievements  of 
^ike  Koman  Eagle  grow  dim  before  that  which  itaccom- 
t^\  ished  under  Tiberius,  namely,  the  Crucifixion  of  Clnrist. 
^tis  is  its  crowning  glory,  because  it  is  God*8 '  vengeance 
^^r  His  wrathj'  the  supreme  act  of  His  justice.    The  jus- 
tice of  the  Empire,  and  the  justice  of  God  in  the  Cross, 
*^re  therefore  one  and  the  same ;  and  this  appeai-s  to  be 
^'^hat  was  in  Dante's  mind  when  he  says  that  the  pole 
^Df  the  Chariot  was  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Tree,    The 
^^hurch  is  drawn  by  the  same  justice  of  which  the 
Empire  is  the  symbol.^ 

The  first  result  of  this  return  of  the  Divine  justice  of 
the  Cross  to  the  Empire  is  that  the  Tree  immediately 
Imrst  forth  into  bloom.    The  general  meaning  is  obvious, 

I  but  the  colour  or  colours  of  the  flowers  have  never  been 
very  satisfactorily  explainedt 


Less  tlian  of  roses  and  more  than  of  violets,^ 


I 
^ 


Buskin  declares  that  it  *  would  not  be  possible,  in  words, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  definition  of  the  exact  hue  which 
Dante  naeant — that  of  the  apple-blossom/ *  It  may  be 
that  one  is  afflicted  with  the  colour-blindness  which  h© 
attributes  to  the  Greeks,  but  I  confess  that  the  worda 
do  not  suggest  apple-blossom  to  my  mind.  They  remind 
me  much  more  of  passion-flower — a  light  flush  of  rose 
at  the  edge  deepening  into  purple  towards  the  centre  of 
the  cup.  We  may  surely  set  aside  the  common  inter- 
preta.tion  that  the  flowers  represent  the  blood  of  the 

1  Caxton'B  translation  of  The  Golden  Ltgtnd,  *The  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cro^s.'  *  Comp*  De  Mon,  XL  13. 

*  Purg.  XJLXIL  6a  *  Modem  Fainter$,  m,  Pt.  tv.  ch*  miv.  §  46. 


^ 
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martyrs ;  whatever  the  colour  is,  it  is  not  that  of  blood, 
nor  is  the  putting  of  Christians  to  death  the  proper 
blossom  of  an  Empire  renewed  by  the  Cross.  Why 
should  we  not  interpret  accoixling  to  the  symbolism  ol 
colour  which  pervades  the  whole  allegory?  *  More  than 
of  violets'  may  surely  be  taken  for  the  purple  in  which 
the  four  Cardinal  Vh'tues  are  clad — the  virtues  wit 
which  no  righteous  government  is  possible;  and 
than  of  rosea'  certainly  reminds  xis  of  the  to&bb  with 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  are  crowned,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  the  government  of  the  Empire  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  Love,  although  in  secular  affairs  it 
may  not  burn,  as  it  did  upon  their  brows,  like  flame. 
In  short,  the  Church  of  ApostoUc  days  so  revived  the 
dead  Empire  that  it  put  forth  as  its  natural  flowers  the 
blossoms  of  Love  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues.^ 

In  the  passage  which  follows  Dante  draws  a  oontiaflfc 
between  the  glorious  triumphal  Procession  of  Apostolic 
days  when  the  Church  was  guided  by  Christ  HimaeK, 
and  the  times  of  humihty  and  poverty  which  imme- 
diately succeeded.  The  heavenly  and  ideal  relatioii 
between  Church  and  Empire  which  the  Giyphon  bad 
just  established,  was  accompanied  by  a  hymn  beyond 
Dante's  understanding;  it  repreeents  the  harmony 
between  the  two  governments,  a  harmony  which  bad 
long  passed  away  from  the  earth.  So  sweet  was  the 
melody  that  it  overcame  him  with  sleep,  from  which  he 
was  roused  by  a  bright  light  and  a  call;  'Arise,  what 
doest  thou?'  It  is  Matelda  bending  over  him*  to 
summon  him  back  to  the  realities  of  the  active  life. 
Dante  compares  it  to  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration* Peter,  John  and  James  had  one  short 
glimpse  of  *  some  flowerets  of  the  Apple-tree,'  the  glori- 


^  On  t^e  eecleslastleol  side  violet  repfesente  penitence  &Dd  sadness.  It 
■wAM  sometimes  used  as  the  Utorglc&l  oolo^nr  tor  Epiphajiy  1q  ollusioii  to 
Isaiah  fl  words  fiegardlng  the  Gentiles :  'The  people  tliat  w&lk€»d  in  daxk- 
nesa  have  seen  a  great  light  *  (ix*  2)— the  violet  representing  daricBeML  If 
we  could  suppose  that  Dante  waa  thinking  of  this,  the  *  moTc  than  of 
violet*  might  be  taken  ns  symbolic  of  the  eonvefstom  of  the  Gentile  world 
by  the  Crosa  united  to  the  Tree.  See  Knlme^s  iS^rmAofiAm  in  Chr 
Af4^  pw  Z7- 
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Sed  body  of  Jesus ;  *  and  when  recalled  by  their  Master's 
|voice  from  the  sleep  into  which  it  threw  them,  they 
found  His  niiinent  ehiinged  and  Moaos  and  Elias  gone. 
'So  was  it  with  himself.  The  heavenly  glory  had 
^  vaniefaed,  and  he  was  left  face  to  face  \vith  the  early 
lurch  in  its  loueUuefis  and  poverty.  His  first  alarmed 
Jcry  ia,  *  Where  is  Beatrice?'— for,  like  many  another, 
>aDte  feared  that  Wifcidom  and  Virtue  had  left  the 
th  with  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  Matelda, 
[the  Active  Life,  gives  him  the  assunmee  that  they  are 
still  here,  pointing  out  where  Beatrice  as  the  guaixlian 
of  the  Chariot  sat  alone  on  the  bare  ground,  encircled 
by  the  seven  nymphs  with  the  lamps  of  their  virtues  in 
their  hands,  which  neither  north  vrind  nor  south  could 
extinguish.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  simplicity  and  un  world- 
liness  of  the  early  Papacy — the  absence  of  all  reliance 
upon  earthly  power  or  pomp  or  wealth.  Beatrice  is 
•aatcHl  on  the  root  of  the  Tree  and  under  its  new  foliage^ 
that  is,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
^She  '  sits  alone ;  she  has  no  other  court  than  the  seven 
^Virtues.  She  sits  on  la  terra  vera;  she  has  no  other 
throne  than  the  bare  earth,  thereby  imitating  Him  who 
bad  not  where  to  lay  His  head*  Beatrice  symbol  izee 
tba  spintual  authority,  the  ideal  Papacy  of  Dante's 
aspirations.  The  Bishops  of  the  Primitive  Church  sat 
akmo  in  the  Imperial  City,  without  any  retinue  of 
aardinals,  courtiers,  or  servants.  They  were  poor ;  the 
papal  throne  had  not  as  yet  been  set  up ;  the  temporal 
WiuiJth  of  the  Church  had  not  yet  been  amassed ;  they 
aaoembled  their  flocks  in  the  Catacombs ;  therefor©  they 
sat  upon  the  hare  earth.  In  describing  Beatrice  as 
alone,  and  sitting  on  the  bare  earth,  Dante  portrays 
tte  humility  and  poverty  of  the  primitive  Vicars  of 
Christ,  and  satirizes  the  splendour  and  pomp  of  the 
later  Popes,  besides  those  of  his  own  time/* 
Tlien  comes  what  has  been  well  named  Dante  s  call 

k)  According  to   the  myatlejkl  biterpretAtlOQ  of  CiUltlelM  iU    9^  *ihm 
ppl^tfee*  b  Christ*  and  'the  floweretn*  ar«  tiM  gUftpaw  WiU«il  lbs 
Mm  Apostlet  aaw  of  the  trAnsfiKumUon  of  HIi  todtr^a  Um  XoobI^ 
lai  vlstble  bUmMomlBU  of  Uie  hidden  life  and  gtoiy, 
*  V«raoti*»  Beadings,  ik  flOS  (2nd  Edition), 
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to  the  proplietic  office.  Beatrice  is  about  to  show  bia 
in  a  series  of  symbolic  visioiis  the  suc^^^ssive  raiamitieft 
which  befell  both  Church  and  Empire  down  to  the  jmt 
1305 ;  and  she  commands  him  to  note  them  well,  that 
he  may  carry  back  the  meseage  to  the  sinful  worli 
Most  of  the  calamities  have  their  origin  in  some  wrt»^ 
relation  between  '  the  two  govemmenta.* 

*  Here  shalt  thou  be  short  time  a^  forest^weller. 
And  thou  shalt  be  with  me  for  evermore 
A  cltwn  of  that  Rome  whereof  ChHst  is  Boman. 
Wherefore,  for  profit  of  the  world  that  Uvetli  ill. 
Upon  the  car  hold  now  thme  eyes,  And  irlmt  llioo  mme^ 
When  thou  hast  returned  yonder,  see  thattlioii  Wfit^^ 

There  is  much  dispute  over  the  eract  meaning  of  the 
word  *  here' — whether  it  refera  to  the  Earthly  Paradiae 
or  to  the  earthly  Ufe,  We  shall  get  at  the  idea  best  hf 
noting  carefully  the  contrast  which  Dante  obvicpusif 
means  to  draw  between  'a  forest-dweller'  (silvana)  aid 
*a  citizen*  (cive).  The  forest  where  he  now  is.  and  m 
particular  the  Tree,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Empire; 
and  even  at  its  best  it  is  but  a  symbol,  and  not  the  tnie 
eternal  city.  Therefore  even  the  citizen  of  the  ideal 
Empire  as  it  has  just  been  revived  by  the  Crosst  JB  oisij 
as  a  dweller  in  the  forest  compared  with  the  edastial 
Bome,  of  which  Christ  Himself  is  a  Koman  citbeiu 
Dante,  in  short,  when  he  heard  the  hymn  of  the  uniOQ 
of  Church  and  Empire,  was  tempted  to  think  that  here 
at  last  was  the  very  city  of  God— the  final  and  perfect 
form  of  society ;  and  Beatrice  tells  him  that  even  this 
is  but  a  rude  uncivilized  forest^life  in  comparison  wttli 
the  great  citizenship  of  the  celestial  Borne  which  he 
will  yet  share  with  Christ  and  herself.  Me^antime,  in 
the  light  of  this  symbol  he  will  see  in  a  series  of  visions 
the  successive  departures  of  the  Church  and  Empire 
even  from  this  earthly  ideal ;  and  this  great  decline  and 
fail  of  Rome  ho  is  to  proclaim  *  yonder,*  that  the  world 
ttiay  turn  from  the  evil  life  which  bears  such  fruit 

The  history  of  Church  and  Empire,  especially  in  thdr 
relations  to  each    other,  is  now  presented  in   sevea 
»  Purg,  xixU.  100-105. 


ibl^aiix,  which  carry  it  down  to  Dante^s  day.^     The 

E'  3r  is  chronological,  and  etich  vision  eeems  to  refer  to 
le  deGnite  historical  situation  or  event. 
The  first  vision  is  as  follows : 


Nevsr  descended  with  so  swift  a  motion 
Fire  from  a  thick  cloud,  when  it  is  raiDing 
From  out  that  region  which  Li  most  remoteif 

Aa  I  beheld  the  bird  of  Jove  swoop  down 
Through  the  tree,  rending  away  of  the  bark. 
As  well  as  of  the  flowers  and  the  new  leaves  i 

And  he  the  chariot  smote  with  all  his  might, 
Whereat  it  reeled  like  a  ship  in  tempest. 
Tossed  by  the  waves,  now  starboard  and  now  larboard^® 


ere  U  general  agreement  that  this  represents  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  early  Roman  Em- 
perors, Nero,  Domitian,  and  others.  '  The  bird  of  Jove ' 
is  the  Eagle,  the  standard  of  that  Empire  under  which 
Christ  had  placed  His  Church  for  protection ;  and,  so 
far  from  fulfilling  His  intention,  it  swoops  down  upon 
it  like  a  bird  of  prey.  In  doing  so^  the  Empire  injured 
itself  as  much  as  the  Church,  despoiling  itself  of  bark, 
flowers  and  leaves,  the  very  citizens  whose  Christian 
virtues  were  its  strength  and  beauty. 
2.  The  second  attack  comes  from  a  different  quarter : 

Then  saw  I  0ing  himself  into  the  cradle 

Of  the  triumphal  vehicle  a  fox, 

Which  from  all  good  food  seemed  to  keep  a  fast. 
But»  rebuking  it  for  its  shameful  sins. 

My  Lady  turned  it  to  as  swift  a  flight 

As  such  a  fieshless  skeleton  conJd  bear,^ 

'  Ko  one  can  write  on  thla  sat|j«ct  without  being  deeply  influenced  by 

r*  Moore*B  quite  masterly  essays  on  'Symbolism  and  Prophtjcy  in  Ptirg, 
ili.-XJCXiii/  Itt  his  Third  Series  of  Studies  in  J}anle,  and  1  desire  to 
uowJedge  gratefully  my  indebtedaeas  all  through  the  present  e^posi^ 
tiot)  of  these  closing  Cantos. 

*  Purg.  xxxii*  109-117.  Dante  prohahly  had  in  mind  the  parable  of  the 
Mgle  and  the  cedar  In  Exek.  x^ii.  S,  4.  The  Horn  an  Eagle  is  called  *  the 
ynd  of  Jot^ '  to  Indicate  that  the  Empire  was  still  heathen :  the  struggle 
of  Chris tianiiy  was  with  Pagftnism.  When  Paganism  was  omquered 
and  the  Empire  proclaimed  Christian  under  Constantlne,  the  Es^le  Is 
called  *  the  bird  of  God '  (Par,  vL  4).  It  is  often  In  such  slight  hints  as 
these  that  the  fliter  shades  of  Dante's  meaning  must  be  looked  for. 

'  Purg.  ixxil.  118-123.  Note  the  Intentiunal  contrast  between  *  the 
triiunphai  Ychicle*  and  the  fox— the  glorious  Chariot  of  the  Church  on 
which  Beatrlee  had  de^^c ended  like  a  bride »  now  degraded  to  be  the  den 
and  lair  of  a  foul  and  fleshless  vixen. 
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The  fox  was  the  recognised  symbol  of  heresy,  as  m 
Ezek.  xiiL  4,  *Thy  prophet-a  are  like  the  foxee  in  tlie 
deserts/  The  particular  heresy  meant  Is  matter  of 
diBpute,  but  Scartazziiii  is  probably  right  in  identiffiii^ 
it  with  Gnosticism,  for  the  two  reasons  he  givea.  In 
the  first  placet  it  is  s  heresy  which  iniraded  the  Chorch 
from  the  outside:  as  the  fox  'flung  himdelf  *  into  the 
Car,  so  also  did  the  Gnostic  heresy  which  took  iu 
origin  in  heathen  and  Oriental  philo^opby*  In  the 
second  place,  the  chronological  order  of  the  tabieawe 
excludes  all  heresies  later  than  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stanttne,  which  constitutes  the  third  calamity.  Were 
it  not  for  this»  we  might  identify  the  fox,  as  some  do, 
with  Arianism.  The  leanness  of  the  ammal  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  heretics  never  taste  the  wholesome  food 
of  true  doctrine.  Landino  and  others  assume  that  the 
fox  is  put  to  flight  by  the  summary  method  of  fire, 
which  leayes  'the  bones  without  flesh*;  but  Dantee 
meaning  seems  to  be  very  different.  Beatrioeb  th© 
Divine  Wisdom,  rebukes  the  foul  sins  of  heretics  airf 
disproves  their  false  doctrines,  as  did  the  early  Church  J 
Fathers.  There  is  no  hint  of  burning.  The  slownefl^l 
with  which  a  heresy  gives  way  is  traced  by  Dante  i^^ 
the  weakness  which  false  teaching  produces ;  men  who 
have  fed  their  souls  on  false  doctrine  which  leads  tci 
false  living,  have  thei^by  created  in  theniselves  a 
spiritual  incapacity  to  be  convinced  by  the  truth-  This 
seems  to  be  what  Dante  means  when  he  says  that 
Beatrice  put  the  fox  to  flight  as  BwifUy  cls  itsJUsfdeas 
boTies  would  allmc ;  it  is  the  very  weakness  of  hereey 
which  renders  it  obstinate  and  impervious  to  th# 
arguments  of  Divine  Wisdom.  As  to  the  use  of  force, 
Dante  seems  to  have  taken  St.  Beruard*s  view.  Com* 
menting  on  Cant.  ii.  15,  '  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines,'  he  says:  'The  rim  pie  and 
natural  sense  is  that  heretics  should  be  "taken"  rather 
than  merely  driven  away.  They  should  be  taken,  I  say, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  argumenta,  by 
which  their  errors  are  rofuted,  and  they  themBelvea*  if 
possible»  brought  back  to  the  true  faitfai  and  rooouciled 
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to  the  Catholic  Church.'  Dante,  in  fact,  is  thinking, 
tiot  of  the  destruction  of  heretics  by  fire,  but  of  the 
z*efutation   of   hereay  by  Divine   truth — two   entirely 

itiifferent  things. 
3,  The  third  calamity  comes  again  from  the  Eagle 
it9  friendBhip  is  more  disastrous  than  its  enmity : 
Tl 
pi 
as 


Then,  from  thence,  wheDce  be  before  had  come, 
I  Baw  the  Eagle  descend  down  into  the  ark 
Of  the  car^  and  leave  it  feathered  from  itself. 

And  Buch  as  issues  from  a  heart  that  mourns^ 
A  voice  issii^  froni  heaveti,  and  thus  spoke  ; 
'O  my  little  ship,  how  evil  art  thou  laden  I '  ^ 


The  voice  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  St.  Peter^  who  in 
pictures  of  the  Ship  of  the  Church  is  always  represented 
as  its  pilot;   and  the  evil  freight  is  the  Donation  of 
Conetantine.    Dante,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  the 
Donation  was  a  forgery,  but  he  denounces  again  and 
again  the  alleged  gift  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
Bipacy.    His  arguments  in  the  De  Monarchia  (iii.  10) 
are   the  two  which  he  here   puts  in  symbolic  form, 
B^rsti  the  Donation  is  the  Eagle  stripping  itself  of  its 
mrn^  feathera—the  Empire  alienating  its  own  proper 
podaessions  and  functions^  and  thereby  impairing  its 
Bivinely  ordained  unity,  which    Constantino  had  no 
fiow^er  to  do.     And  second,  that  as  he  had  no  power  to 
alienate  any  part  of  the  ideally  universal  Empire,  so 
neither  had  the  Church  any  right  to  receive  any  part. 
In  the  present  passage  there  is  something  ridiculous  in 
m>  bird  clothing  a  chariot  with  its  feathers.    It  is  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  ridiculous  that  Dante  chose  the 
figure.    Feathers  are  the  natural  covering  of  the  Eagle— 
ttey  give  it  beauty  and  the  means  of  flight ;  but  they  are 
entirely  incongruous  on  a  chariot.   Just  as  incongruous 
and  unnatural  to  Danto  s  mind  were  temporal  posses- 
eioQ^  to  the  Church  of  Christ.    They  were  expressly 
forbidden :  '  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  braes 
in  your  purses/^    The  only  lawful  possession  of  the 

»  Purg.  xixit,  124^129, 

«  Matt.  X. »,    For  other  references  to  the  Donation,  see  Ifi/,  xSx  US- 
m;  Par*  xx.  58^ ;  i>*  Jtfon.  IL  12,  la ;  ili.  ia»  efce. 
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Church  was  the  Patrimony  of  the  poor,  which  she  he 
merely  as  steward  to  dispenae  to  those  in  need, 
regarded  Constantine's  Donation  a^  the  true  beg 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  e\nl  relations  f 
the  Empire  which  led  to  constant  conflict* 

4.  There  ia  muc*h  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  me 
ing  of  the  fourth  calam.ity : 

Tben  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  earth  opened  itself 
TwJxt  the  two  wheels,  and  I  saw  rise  a  dragon. 
Which  upward  through  the  car  his  tail  did  fix ; 

And,  like  a  wasp  that  draweth  baciL  its  ating. 
Drawing  to  himself  his  tail  malign^ 
He  drew  part  of  the  floor  and  went  wandering,  wanderini-^ 

This  is  at  least  *  imitated*  from  the  passage  KevMii 
3-4,  in  which    the  dragon  is  represented  as  drftwing 
down  with    his  tail  'the  third  part  of  the  stars 
heaven/     As  Dante,  in  Canto  xxxiil.  34,  identifies  th 
dragon  with  'the  serpent/  we  may  take    it  that 
represents  some  attaek   of   Satan  upon  the  Cburcit 
But  since  the  tableaux  are  hi^torictil,  we  must  look  for 
some  special  agent  of  Sattin ;  and  the  majority  of  com* 
mentators  find  him  in  the  False  Prophet,  Mohamm^. 
The  schism  which  the  dragon  made  in  the  Chariot 
renders  this  extremely  probable*     The  mediaeval  vie* 
of  Mohammed  was  not  that  he  was  the  founder  of  ^^ 
new  religion :  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics,  ilJ^^ 
creator  of   a  vast  schism    in    the    Christian  Chun?h.^ 
'Springing  out  of  the  same  Oriental  soil  and  climat^i 
if  not  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Oriental  Church  itself,  in 

I  Pnrg,  xxsii.  130-135.     I  cannot  say,  of  couiBe,  that  I  am  satl^fl«d  witli 
•  wandering!  wandering  *  for  *  vaga  vctgo '  in  1-  135.      Butler  twiiiW*'      i 
*wenthlswayrambllng  abou  t  /  wh  i  ch  has  a  son]  e  what  undi^tfled  §SfSf^      \ 
Whatever  may  be  the  best  trans  lati  on,  may  not  the  refereuM  be  to  th* 
way  in  which  the  schJsm  fipreftd  hither  and  thither  through  the  Clirlsti*^ 
world?    *Tbo  Swjracena  aud  their  euccessora  in  Moalem  sorereignty  ^ 
o^ramin  and  conquered  many  lands  which  had  formerly  been  iitluittffi      , 
hj  a  Christian  population  and  governed  by  CbrLsttan  niJecs»    PftleitJa^      ' 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  North  AMca  weatwaxdfl  to  the  Straiti  ^ 
Gibraltar,  had  once  been  Christiau,  and  had  bma  loet  to  Christ«n^ 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuxie«'  (Principal  Lindjmy's  Bidmf^ 
the  fy/ormdtion,  i.  18).     The  tiat  of  countries  shows  ua  the  extant  of  ^ 
eehism ;  and  also  it  may  explain  why  Dante  says  it  was  the  /imr  U  ^ 
Chariot  that  was  rent^that  part  of  the  world  in  which  Ohristiattltl  J^**^ 
took  root,  the  foimdattou  aud  floor  on  which  it  stood* 
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part  under  its  inflaonco,  in  part  by  way  of  reaction 
against  it,  Mahomet aniBm  must  bo  regarded  as  an 
eccentric  heretic^il  form  of  Eastern  Christianity.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  ancient  mode  of  regarding  Mahomet.  He 
•was  conBidered^  not  in  the  light  of  the  founder  of  a  now 
religion,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  chief  haresiarchs  of 
the  Church';^  and  as  such  Dante  givee  him  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  Bolgia  of  the  Schismatics,*  If  we 
could  regard  the  two  wheels  of  the  Car  as  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  it  would  give  meaning  to  the  rising  of 
the  dragon  between  the  two,  Mohammedanism  being 
on  attempt  to  unite  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  on 
a  basis  of  strict  monotheism. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Dante  included  the  great 
Iconoclastic  schism  which  rent  East  and  West*  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Mohammedan  one.  The  head  of  it,  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  was  popularly  regarded  as  having  i:>een 
itigated    by  Mohammedans  in  his  crusade  against 

images.    '  His  adviser,'  says  Milman,  *  was  said  to  be  a 

ertain  Besor,  a  Syrian  renegade  from  Christianity, 
ieeply  imbued  with  Mohammedan  antipathies/'  It 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Dante  regarded  the 
Iconoclastic  schism  as  substantially  a  continuation  and 
development  of  that  of  Mohammed. 
5.  The  fifth  calamity  brings  us  again  to  the  incon- 

fruity  of   covering   the    Chariot   with    the   imperial 

feathers : 

That  which  reznainBd  behind — even  as  with  gniBs 
A  fertile  land— with  the  feathers,  offered 
Perchance  with  squdcI  intentioo  and  benign, 

Iteelf  re-covered,  and  with  them  were  re-covered 
The  two  wheels  and  the  pole,  in  so  short  time, 
A  sigh  doth  longer  keep  the  lips  apart,* 

is  is  generally  understood  as  referring  to  the  Dona- 
tions of  Pepin  (A,n,  765)  and  his  son  Charles  the  Great 
(a.d.  775)*  ViUani  s  account  probably  represents  the 
common  belief,  in  which  Dante  shared.   Pope  Stephen  ii. 

^  8tan1e]r*9  Eisiory  ofthei^mfi^m  Churrh^  p.  240, 

*  in/,  JsxvUi  22-31,  >  LaHn  Chri^HanUif,  Bk.  iv.  chap,  wiU 

«  Furff.  KxlU  136^140. 
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summoned  Pepm  to  his  aid  against  Antolf,  HjQg  of 
the  Lombards ;  and  *  in  the  end,  by  force  of  arms  and 
of  bis  folk)  the  said  Telofre  [Astolf]  was  overcome  and 
defeated  by  the  good  King  Pepin»  and  be  obeyed  tlie 
command  of  the  Pope  and  of  Holy  Church,  and  mmk 
all  amends,  just  as  he  and  his  cardinals  chose  to  deviee; 
and  he  left  to  the  Church  by  compact  and  priTile^e  tlie 
realm  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  the  patrimony  of  8t 
Peter/  Twenty  years  after,  Charles  'confinzied  tiie 
donation  which  Pepin,  his  father,  had  given  to  her,  a^ 
beyond  that  he  endowed  the  Church  with  the  dachy^B 
Spoleto  and  of  Benevento/  ^  Dante  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  good  intention  in  these  gifts ;  none  the 
less  he  saw  in  them  the  beginning  of  that  complde 
transformation  of  the  Church  into  a  mere  temponil 
power  which,  from  this  time  forward,  proceeded  witfc 
extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  he 
regarded  it  as  the  source  of  the  two  remaining  calami- 
ties :  in  Canto  xxxiii,  38,  39,  he  speaks  of 

The  eagle  which  left  the  feathers  on  the  cap. 
By  which  it  became  &  moosterp  then  a  prey. 

6.  This  connection  is  indicated  in  the  opening  woTi» 
of  the  description  of  the  sixth  change: 

Transformed  thus,  the  holy  edifice. 

Sent  forth  heads  throughout  iXm  parts. 

Three  above  the  pole,  and  one  in  every  cortteTt 
The  first  were  homed  like  oxeD ;  but  the  four 

One  single  horn  had  upon  the  forehead; 

liike  monster  never  yet  was  seen.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  eeTen  bcaik 
are  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins—'  capital '  sins  which  sprang 
up  out  of  the  sudden  aggrandisement  of  the  Chnrcht 
in  contrast  to  the  Seven  Virtues  which  attended  her 
in  the  days  of  her  poverty-  The  three  on  the  pole 
would  then  be  Pridoj  Envy,  and  Anger — two^homed 
sins  because  they  offend  against  both  Grod  and  our 
neighbour;  and  those  at  the  comers,  the  remainiog 

)  Chronide^  ii.  12, 13,  These  l>cinatiQii9  "wvm  much  mote  gennliie  thtfi 
that  attrf  bubed  to  Gonstantine.  See  Grpgororiiis,  MM,  i^f  Borne  in  (hi 
Middle  Age^,  \L  288,  379.  »  Fnrg,  xriit  141.117. 
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four,  with  one  horn  because  they  sin  agamst  our 
neighbour  only.  The  difficulty  of  this  view  is  that 
it  does  not,  like  all  the  other  tableaux,  represent  any 
definite  historioal  event,  but  only  a  general  moral 
deterioration.  This  would  be  avoided  by  adopting  the 
veiy  ingeuious  view  suggested  by  Butler  and  accepted 
by  Dr,  Moore^  namely,  that  the  seven  heads  'denote 
the  seven  electors^  three  of  whom  were  mitred — ^the 
Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Coin— and  four  tem- 
poral princes*  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were 
originally  appointed  (cirea  A,D,  1000)  by  the  Pope,  and 
hence  they  are  appropriately  made  to  spring  from  the 
Church/^  In  three  points  this  would  certainly  fit  in 
mth  the  passage*  (1)  The  three  prelates  are  appro- 
priately Bet  on  the  pole  of  the  Chariot,  which  is 
the  Cross.  (2)  In  the  De  M&narehia  (iii.  16)  Dante 
expressly  denies  the  right  of  the  so-called  electors  to 
eboose  the  Emperor,  since  God  is  the  only  elector  and 
the  one  source  of  his  authority.  And  (3),  in  the  same 
passage  he  declares  that  the  electors  disagree  from 
^e  to  time,  *  because  either  all  or  some  of  them  are 
«ouded  by  ttte  mists  of  greedy  and  discern  not  the  face 
\^f  the  divine  dispensatiou/  It  is  obvious  how  well  this 
^«*Hes  out  Dante's  statement  that  it  was  the  feathering 
*f  the  Car  which  produced  this  monstrous  outgrowth 
**  heads — its  aggrandisement  with  temporal  posses- 
ions; the  Church  appointed  the  seven  electors  to 
^^Vent  the  Empire  from  becoming  hereditary  and 
^^Uu  passing  out  of  her  control;  and  the  electors  on 
^heir  side  not  unnaturally  used  their  power  to  further 
**^^ir  own  ends*  Dante  may  well  have  seen  in  all  this 
^  Monstrous  perversion  of  the  relation  between  Church 
^*ad  State* 

j^  Butlers  tranHlfttion  o(  the  PurgatoHa,  AppendU  B»  p*  430';  Moor^'a 
^'^J'^ftw,  3rd  Series,  pp.  308-208.  Comp.  VilUtni,  ir.  3. 
L  Contmst  thifl  pA&sage  with  Inf,  ilI^,  100-111,  where  the  heads  and 
^<tis  «re  said  to  belong  to  tho  Church  in  her  anlallen  atate,  Her«  the 
j?**t^r  are  frequently  interpreted  as  the  Seven  Oeadly  Sins,  md  the 
^^ter  as  transgressions  of  the  Ten  Oommandmente.  Plumptre  has 
^?*<*tlier  theory :  *  At  the  riafe  of  adding  another  conjecture  to  the  limbo 
.■l5  ''^apitiefl  I  anggeflt  (I)  that  the  four  Blngle- homed  heads  mny  stand 
the  four  mendicant  orders  ^Domlitieaiis,  Franclscana    Canuetftest 
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7.  We  now  reach  the  seventli  and  crowning  dimster. 

Secure  »s  a  fortress  on  a  lofty  moimtain. 
Seated  iipon  it  a  dlsbevened  harlot 
Appeared  to  me,  with  eyebrows  quick  around. 

And,  as  if  not  to  have  her  taken  from  him, 
I  saw  at  the  side  of  her,  erect,  a  giant, 
And  ever  and  anon  they  kissed  each  other. 

But  because  her  greedy  and  wandering  eye 
To  me  she  turned,  that  savage  paramour 
Scourged  her  from  the  head  even  to  the  solea. 

Then  full  of  jealousy,  and  cruel  with  wrath. 

He  loosed  the  monster,  and  drew  it  through  the  wood 
So  far  that  of  it  alone  he  made  me  a  shield 
Unto  the  harlot  and  the  new  wild-beait.^ 

These  lines  ahow  the  final  ruin  of  the  Church  in  Dant^*§ 
own  day.     The  special  reference  is  to   the  relatione 
between  Boniface  Yin,  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  Fmiiee. 
The  Papacy  had  become  an  abandoned  harlot^  ready 
to  sell  herself,  and  looking  round  with  bold  eyes  for 
the  highest  bidder,    Philip,  however,  was  reaolTed  that 
she  would  be  his  tool,  and  no  other  s.    He  is  represented 
as  a  Giant,  because  the  Giants  stood  in   mytbologf 
for  the  spirit  of  pride  which  seeks  to  shake  off  the 
authority  of   Heaven.'     The  embraces  represent  feto 
times  when  each  side  sought  to  further  its  interait  by 
a  profession  of  friendship  and  alliance.    The  ec^ouiging 
of  the  harlot  refers  without  doubt  to  the  outrage  on 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante,  as  we  saw  in  Canto 
XX,  85-90,  denounces  as  a  second  crucifixion  of  Christ 
It  seeme  impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  glance  at  Dante  which  drew  this  'scourging'  upoB 
the  Pope*    It  scarcely  agrees  with  the  situation  to  ^Ji 
as  many  do,  that  Dante  stands  here  for  the  typical 
Christian:  it  was  certainly  not  for  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  his  flock  that  Philip  committed  his  sbamefiJ 

and  AuguatmittiiB),  which  were  recognised  by  Gregory  x.  in  the  C<w»?'^ 
of  Lyona  in  A.n.  1272 ;  (2)  that  the  thr^a  wttb  two  boms  may  r&pre»^^ 
either  the  three  gradeEi  of  the  priest  hood «  or  more  probably  the  tbx^ 
more  powerful  monastic  orders,  Beaedic  tines,  CarthusiAnfi.&iid  Ct«terci4»*- 
All  tb«se  from  Oanke's  atandpofnt  (Pan  xL  IM-VSQ,  ixi.  im-im,  xsli.7l^> 
were  corrupted  by  their  wealth.* 

1  Purg.  xsxiL  148-100, 

*  Inf,  xxxL    They  are  set  round  Cbcytiua  as  if  to  ^nard  tbe  fialMI  ^ 
*  the  Emperor*  of  Hell,  LucifeTi  wbo  fell  through  pride. 
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[assault  on  Boniface*    The  *  greedy  and  wandering  eye* 

hich  the  harlot  cast  at  Dante  shoW8  that  the  motive 
of  Boniface  was  simply  to  shake  off  hie  present  ally 
by  securing  another  and  a  more  powerful.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  new  ally  was  the  Emperor 
Albert,  whose  aid  he  sought  against  his  French  tyrant. 
Wbether,  as  Plumptre  thinks,  Dante  magnified  his 
own  share  in  bringing  about  the  new  movementt  or 
whether  the  new  movement  seemed  a  turning  of  the 
Papacy  to  himself  as  representing  the  Italian  people 
or  the  Ghibelline  party,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  What- 
ever the  cause,  Philip,  resolved  to  make  sure  that 
the  Papacy  would  remain  his  tool  and  iastrument, 
unloosed  the  Car  from  the  Tree,  and  dragged  it  away 
mntil  the  wood  hid  it  from  Dante's  eyes.  In  other 
words,  he  separated  the  Church  from  the  Empire  under 
whose  shelter  Christ  had  placed  it,  and  carried  it  off 
into  its  Babylonish  captivity  in  Avignon,  where,  under 
Clement  v.,  it  made  itself  the  mere  slave  of  Philip's 
evil  and  overbearing  will.  Dante  regaixled  this  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  for  the  time  being :  it  *  was, 
and  is  not/  As  Vernon  says,  the  allegory  is  con* 
structed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  exact  reversal,  point 
by  point,  of  everything  the  pure  primeval  Church  had 
been: 

'  The  Monster  is  the  antitype  of  the  Triumphal  Chariot. 

'The  Seven  Heads  form  the  antitype  of  the  Seven 
Nymphs  or  the  Seven  Candlestio^s.  The  Ten  HomB 
are  the  antitype  of  the  Ten  Paces/ 

'The  harlot  is  the  antitype  of  Beatrice, 

'The  Monster  being  loosed  from  the  Tree,  and  dragged 
through  the  forest,  is  the  antitype  of  the  Chariot  being 
led  to  the  Tree  and  bound  to  it. 

*  The  Giant,  as  Paramour  of  the  Church,  is  the  anti- 
type of  the  Gryphon,  who^  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  is 
the  Bridegroom. 

•  In  the  Gospel  History,  Pontius  Pilate  is  taken  as  an 
antitype  of  Christ  But  in  Ptirg,  xx.  91,  Dante  calls 
Philippe  le  Bel  "  il  nuom  Pilato" '  * 

^  Meadings  in  the  Purgai^rxQ^  II,  flSl  (2nd  pd,)- 
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To  this  list  of  antitheses  may  be  added  the  brasen 
pride  with  which  the  harlot  seated  herself  in  the 
feathered  Chariot  'secure  as  a  fortress  on  a  lofty 
mountain/  in  contrast  to  the  humilily  of  Beatrice  m 
descending  from  it  and  seating  herself  upon  '  the  bare 
ground.*  It  is  a  strange  misunderstanding  which  finds 
in  this  security  the  promise  that  no  matter  how  corrupt 
the  Church  may  be,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  preTail 
against  her.  In  reality  it  is  that  false  security  whidb 
says:  <I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing/  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Judge 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks.^ 

»  Rev.  ill.  17,  20. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 


The  New  Life  of  Dante 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  closing  Canto,  and  before 
entering  on  its  exposition  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to 
lave  clearly  before  us  the  stage  which  it  represents  in 
}aBte's  spiritual  experience.    His  entire  faith  in  the 

hurch  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization  had  crumbled 
nto  ruins.    The  glorious  triumphal  Chariot  bad  passed 

ut  of  existence— it  'was^  and  is  not/     H©  regarded 

ioniface  viii,  as  a  mere  usurper.  In  the  Paradisot  8L 
?eter  bewails  bitterly  that  his  place  is  *  vat^ant  in  the 

resence  of  the  Son  of  Grod,*  and  at  the  word  all  Heaven 
lushed  red  with  shame  and  indignation/  It  was  under 
Boniface  that  the  Papacy  was  transformed  into  *a 
dishevelled  harlot';  and  when  Philip  the  Fair  dragged 

er  and  her  monstrous  throne  away  to  Avignonj  it 
meant  for  Dante  the  annihilation  for  the  time  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution, 

A  corresponding  iniin  fell  on  his  political  faith,  for 
the  two  rose  or  sank  together.  The  imperial  throne 
was  also  vacant ;  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Rudolph, 
Adolph,  and  Albert*  declaring  that  Frederick  U,  was 

the  last  Emperor  of  the  Romans/^  The  temporal 
power  was  represented  by  a  lawless  Giant  who  tore  the 
Chariot  from  the  Tree,  and  thus  despoiled  the  Empire, 

A  man  might  be  forgiven  if,  when  all  he  holds  moat 
sacred  sinks  thus  in  ruin  around  him^  he  were  to  fling 
off  all  faith,  and  become  a  mere  scoflfer  and  outlaw. 
With  Dante  it  produced  exactly  the  opposite  effect* 
The  loss  of  the  forms  of  faith  only  threw  him  back 
more  vitally  upon  the  spirit  of  faith.      The    actual 

1  Pon  xxvli  19^.  ■  €<mv.  Iv.  a ;  Par.  til  ItS-lS), 
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Church    had    perished    in    corruption,  but    the   ided 
Church  and  the  Seven  Virtues  coald  no  more  perisii 
than    God    Himself-      The  imperial  eagle  w^ould  not 
remain  for  ever  without  an  heir.     This,  then,  te  the 
stage  of  Bpiritual  life  Dante  has  reached*     During  the 
years  to  which  this  Canto  refers  he  was  reconstructing 
his  entire  theory  of  Church  and  Empire,  creating  a 
new  ideal  of  their  relations  out  of  the  wreck  and  nmi 
into  which  they  had  fallen  around  him-    Beatrice,  the 
spirit  of  Revelation  apart  from  ecclesiastical  fornix, 
impresses  the  new  conception  on  him  like  a  seal  on 
wax — a  conception  a  whole  heaven  above  that  of  the 
'  school '  which  he  had  hitherto  followed.  ^ 

The  three  nymphs  and  the  four— the  Theomgical 
Virtues  and  the  Cardinal  —  sing  antiphonally  the 
seventy-ninth  Psalm,  in  lamentation  for  the  Babylonish 
c-aptivity  of  the  Church:  ' Deus,  vmurunt  genies*--'0 
God,  the  he-athen  are  c<)me  into  thine  inheritance ;  thy 
holy  temple  have  they  defiled ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem 
on  heaps/  Beatrice  listens  to  the  sad  chant  almost  as 
changed  as  was  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  for  the 
outrage  on  the  Church  is  little  short  of  *  crucifying  the 
Son  of  God  afresh/  ^  When  the  lament  was  ended,  she 
rose  erect  and,  glowing  like  fire,  answered  it  with  our 
Lord's  words  about  His  own  departure  and  return: 
*  Modiciinif  et  non  tndebUis  m€,  et  itenini  fnocltcum,  €l  vo§ 
videbitis  me,* — 'A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  nie; 
and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me/*  Dante 
has  not  the  slightest  tremor  of  despair:  the  hour  and 
power  of  darkness  must  pass,  and  Christ  return  in 
triumph.     Well  does  he  deserve  the  praise  of  Beatrice  ; 

*  The  Church  militaiit  h&th  not  aoy  son 
With  greater  hope/  ^ 

A  new  Procession  is  formed  which  preserves  the  general 
order  of  the  first,  though  shorn  of  the  ancient  glory^ 
Beatrice  sets  the  Seven  Virtues  in  front,  their  lompe 
taking  the  place  of  the  seven  candlesticks.  She  herself 
fills  the  position  occupied  by  the  Chariot ;  while^  with 

'  Hcb.  vi,  6,  *  John  ^^  la  *  Par.  jpcv,  m,  ML 
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4  mere  nod,  she  formed  Dante,  Matelda,  and  StatiuB 
Wito  the  rearguard^  correeponding  to  tha  New  Testa- 
QieDt  writers.  It  represents  the  ideal  Church  as  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  an  exile  and  wan- 
derer,  like  Dante  hiniBelf.  Scarcely  had  Beatrice  set 
«^r  tenth  step  to  the  ground  when  her  eyes  smote  his, 
^Tkd  she  asked  him  to  advance  to  her  aide  that  he  might 
«ear  her  better.  She  then  rebuked  hira  gently  for  his 
^o^wmess  in  questioning  her^  and  gave  him  a  great  pro- 
hetic  message  which  she  commanded  him  to  proclaim 
I^inly  and  fearlessly  to  the  world : 

*  Prom  fear  and  from  shamefastneaa 

II  wiU  that  thou  henceforward  strip  thyself , 
So  that  thou  speak  no  more  &s  one  who  dreams. 
Know  that  the  vessel  which  the  serpent  broke^ 
Wast  and  is  not ;  but  let  him  whose  blame  it  is 
Believe  that  God's  vengeance  fears  no  sop. 
Not  for  all  time  shall  be  without  an  heir 
The  eagle  that  left  his  feathers  on  the  car. 
Whereby  it  became  a  monster,  then  a  prey. 
For  I  see  certainly,  and  hence  narrate  it, 
Stars  already  near  to  give  to  us  a  time» 
Secure  from  aU  assault  and  every  bar, 
In  the  which  a  Five-hundred  Ten  and  Five, 
Seat  by  God,  shall  put  to  death  the  thief, 
■L  With  that  same  giant  who  is  sinning  with  her.*  * 

^ThiB  passage  has  become  encmsted  with  aa  much  con- 
"^^roversy  as  that  of  the  famous  Veltro  in  Inf.  L  100-111, 
and  one  c5axiQot  hope  for  any  final,  iDdisputable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  The  general  idea  is  plain  enough 
— the  ineTitableness  of  God's  judgment  on  the  false 
Church  and  its  destroyer.  'God's  vengeance  fears  no 
sop '  is  generally  exphiined  as  a  reference  to  an  ancient 
superstition,  that  a  murderer  would  escape  Tengeance 
if  within  nine  days  he  managed  to  eat  a  sop  upon 
his  victim's  grave.^  There  may  be,  as  some  think,  an 
allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass :  Philip  may  par- 
take of  the  Sacrament  above  the  grave  of  the  Church 
which  he  has  slain,  but  it  will  not  sc^reen  him  from 

1  Furff,  xxxUi.  3145, 

«  Tfaer^  ^B  a  etorj  that  Charles  of  Aiyou  and  his  barons  aft«r  the  eiecn- 
tloD  of  CotiradiD,  the  l^t  of  the  Kohenataofena,  ate  sops  over  the  dead 
hodj  In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  vengeance.  Pcrhupe  Danie 
knew  of  a  ilmilAr  observance  on  the  part  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
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the  just  vengeance  of  Grod-    The  imcertainty  g&tfain 
round  the  questioti  of  the  insttnimeiit  of  this  vengaanea. 
Imitating  Rev,  xiii.  18,  Dante  conceals  his  identity  nnder 
the  dark  cryptogram — 'a  Five-himdred,  Ten,  and  Five, 
or,  in  Roman  nomerala,  DXT.    This  is  generally  ^moi- 
posed  into  DVX,  to  indicate  the  coming  of  some  great 
Leader  for  the  reformation  of  Church  and  Empire^ 
The  discussion  of  his  identity  must  be  governed  by 
the  statement  in  w,  37-39  that  he  is  the  Eagles  heir, 
in  other  words,  an  Emperor*    This  at  once  rules  out 
several  conjectures,  such   as  a  Pope  (Domini  XfiM 
Vicaritts);  Christ  Himself  {DomintAa  Xriah^  Victor  or 
Vltor) ;  the  poet  himself  {Dante  XrisH  Vm^offUB — Gr^- 
hound) ;  and  Can  Grande  della  S<;ala  of  Verona^  who 
is  generally  identified  with  the  VeltTo  of  the  First  Canto 
of  the  Inferno,     The  question  is  therefore  narrowed 
down  to  two   Emperors,  Heniy   vh.   of   Luxemburg 
(1308-1313)  and  Lewis  rv.  of  Bavaria  (1314-1347).    The 
claims  of  the  latter  rest  solely  upon  the  qu^ition  of 
dates.    The  ahnost  ten   steps  of  Beatrice  (w,  16,  17) 
undoubtedly  represent  years;  and  if  we  count  them 
from  1305,  the  date  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  Chtiiicli 
to  Avignon,  it  brings  us  down  to  about  1314,  the  year 
of  the  election  of  Lewis.     Butler  reaches  the  same 
result  by  another  process.    *A  consideration  of  dataa 
may  make  the  matter  simpler,  if  we  observe  further 
the  connection  between  the  mystic  number  and  '^the 
eagle  who  left  his  f eatbei^  to  the  caiv'*    **  In  the  autumn 
of  79y,"  says  Mr,  Bryce,  ''Charles  descended  from  the 
Alps  once  more,  while  Leo  revolved  deeply  the  great 
scheme  for  whose  accomplishment  the  time  was  now 
ripe" — that  is,  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire  in 
Charleses  person.    Five  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from 
this  entry  of  the  first  Teutonic  Caesar  brings  us  to  1314, 
in  which  ye-ar  Lewis  of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor* 
Under  him,  and  several  great  partisan  leaders,  Matthew 
Visconti,  Can  Grande  of  Verona,  Castruccio  Ca^trocane, 
Ugnccione  della   Faggiuola,  the  c^use  of  the  Empire 
began  again  to  make  head  against  the  Papacy.    The 
same  ye^r  also  saw  the  deaths  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 


I 
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Clement  v.,  the  first  of  the  Avignon  popes/  ^  Against 
all  this,  howeverp  are  the  objections  which  Dr*  Moore 
states  clearly.  Lewis  was  *  intellectually  insignificant ' 
and  iQcapable  of  rousing  this  enthusiasm  in  Dante* 
who  never  alludes  to  him  elsewhere;  and  he  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  deaths  of  Clement 
aod  Philip;  the  former  died  a  natural  deaths  and  the 
latter  came  to  his  end  through  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  hunting.^  In  short,  as  ah^ady  said,  there  is 
nothing  in  favour  of  Lewis  exc*ept  a  date,  and  even 
thift  depends  on  the  year  from  which  one  counts.  The 
year  1305  refers  only  to  the  last  of  the  tahkausc  which 
Dante  saw  in  vision,  and  it  is  surely  more  natural  to 
take  1300,  the  ideal  date  of  the  poem,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  ten  steps  of  Beatrice,  This  brings  us 
dawn  to  1310,  when  Henry  of  Lustemburg  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy*^  Now,  we  know  that  Henry  roused 
in  Dante  the  most  extravagant  hopes  of  a  new  world. 
Qe  ctUls  him  *  the  Lamb  of  God/  '  the  Lion  of  the  tnbe 
of  Judah,'  and  urge8  him  like  another  David  to  slay 
the  Goliath  who  opposes  him/  The  case  for  Henry  is 
argued  carefully,  and  to  ray  mind  convincingly,  by 
Dr.  Moore,  who  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  he 
has  found  the  solution  of  the  515  in  the  numerical 
aquivatenta  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  com- 
posing AnHco,  one  possible  form  of  the  Emperors 
name,  thus: 

a  (Aleph)  =     1 

r(Resh)=aOO 

r  (Resh)  =  Wk\ 

i(Yod)=   10 

c  or  k  (Koph)  ^  100 

511 

Timnsl«tion  of  TKt  Purffotorio,  Appendix  B,  p,  431. 

*  Tli»  fttterence  iu  CruIo  vL  Wt-\02  to  tbo  Eniperor  Albert*it  MBailtiwrtoa 
HI  m  wftittlog  to  HQtii7  vit.--'  UiAt  thy  auceesfior  mmy  hmvn  fe«r  tlimof '^ 
mM  momrenij  have  &iijr  otber  mwrnlng  thaji  tbat  li  wm  wrlllen  prior  to 
Hcatr'tt  QominK  Uito  Itsl^r.  Albert*t  doom  b  ngifdbd  wm  %  Judgmetil  tor 
till  neglect  of  lUlj,  and  it  U  held  up  mr  wmmln^to  hia  iuoeMooi 
i  sLn.     See  p.  1^1.  «  l^piatU  WL 
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This  lacks  i  of  the  515,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
o  of  Arrico  has  no  numerical  eqnivaleDt  in  Hebrew; 
and  Dr,  Moore  assigns  it  the  value  of  4,  becauae  it  m 
the  fourth  vowel.    He  thinks  Dante  learned  this  BW^ 
baliatic  method  from  his  friend  Emanuel  ben  SalonKB 
of  Rome,  who   himself   wrote  a  vision  of    HeD  aad 
Heaven,  and  composed  sonnets  on  the   poet's  deatk 
Whether  this  is  the  true  solution  or  not,  I  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Moore  that  Henry  vri.  is  by  far  iho 
likeliest  candidate  for  the  honour  of  being  the  DXV. 
Since  there  is  no  hint  of  Henry's  death  in  1313,  we  may 
infer  that  the  Piirgatorio  was  finished  prior  to  that 
date,^ 

Beatrice  admits  the  Sphinx-like  nature  of  her  pro- 
phecy, but  declares  that  events  wiU  solve  it  *  without 
scathe  of  herds  or  crops,'*    These  words  seem  to  me  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  passage  between  1308,  when  Henry 
was  elected,  and  1311,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  peace  with  which  he  entered  Italy.     He 
crossed  the  Alps  almost  unarmed,  with  the  avowed 
purpose   of   reconciling  Guelph  and   Ghibelline   by  a 
universal  clemency.     The  Papal  Circular  called  upoe 
all  subjects  of  the  Empire  to  rejoice  in  the  King  who 
'brings  them  peace';  and  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
Letter  to  the   kings  and   potentates  of  It^y,   Dante 
strikes  what  he  confidently  believed  would  be  the  key- 
note of  the  New  Era:   'Behold*  now  is  the  acceptable 
time,  in  which    the   signs  of    consolation    and    peace 
arise,*    The  words,  'without  scathe  of  herds  or  crope,' 
seem  to  show,  therefore,  that  when  this  passage 

1  '  The  DX  V,  Fl^pheej  *  in  the  3rd  Series  of  StudieB  in  DanU. 

5  Purg^  xxxUL  48-51,  The  N&ladea  (L  49)  are  watern^mphB  who  i 
over  springa  and  fountains,  bat  alnce  they  had  nothing  to  do  wtii 
guessing  of  riddles  there  Is  little  donbt  that  Dante  followed  m  ' 
reading  of  O^id^s  If  if  torn,  viu  750«  T60,  and  that  the  true  reading  la] 
as  restored  by  Heinsins,  Laiades,  son  of  Laius.  ia  CEdipos,  who  t 
the  famous  riddle  of  the  Sphinx:  *  A  being  with  four  feet  haa  lift^l 
and  three  feet,  and  only  one  voice ;  but  its  feet  vary^  and  when  it 
most  it  is  weakesL'  The  answer  is  Man— crawling  on  all  fours  in  infancy, 
walking  on  two  feet  in  manhood,  leaning  on  a  staff  In  old  age.  Xbetnla 
was  so  enraged  that  she  sent  a  monster  to  ravage  the  flocks  and  cx^ofii  of 
the  The  bane »  Beatrice  says  her  riddle  will  be  solv^ed  without  timj  i 
deatnicttou— a  prophecy  of  the  peaceful  entry  of  Henry  vn* 
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itten  war  had  not  yet  broken  out,  and  Dante  was 

tmder  the  delusion  that  a  reign  of  universal  peace 

at  band.     We  know  how  woefuUj  the  Emperor*e 

entle  intentions  broke  down.    '  The  ideal  of  the  Prince 

Peace,  which  had  been  strained  too  far  for  the  prac- 

ical  realities  of  life,  was  speedily  shattered,  and  Henry 

II.,  whose  conception  of  his  authority  in  Italy  was 

o  lower  than   that  cherished  by  the  Hohenstaufen 

perorsj  found  himBelf  in  a  short  time  on  the  same 

th  and  involved  in  the  same  labyrinth  as  his  prede- 

sfiors  in  the  empire.*  ^ 

In  the  passage  which  follows,  Beatrice  lays  it  as  a 

lemn  duty  upon  Dante  to  carry  this  news  of  a  coming 

eliverer  trO  *  those  who  live  the  life  which  is  a  race  to 

ieath  * ;  and  she  warns  him  not  to  conceal  how  he  has 

m  the  Tree  twice  despoiled  in  this  Earthly  Paradise 

1— once  by  Adam  {as  the  reference  to  him  in  vv.  61-63 

leems  to  show),  and  the  second  time  by  Philip  the  Fair, 

Irhen  he  robbed  it  of  the  Chariot,  whose  pole  was  made 

&f  its  wood,^    She  impresses  upon  him  that  in  the  moral 

lease  (L  72,  fnoralmente)  the  interdict  upon  the  Tree 

fepresents,  as  we  saWj  the  justice  of  God,  the  establish- 

nent  of  that  reign  of  righteous  law  and  order  which 

t  is  the  final  end  of  the  Empire  to  secure*    The  Empire, 

therefore,  is  no  ereatnre  of  the  Papacy  to  go  and  come 

It  its  bidding.    Its  existence  and  authority  are  from 

3kKi,  *who  alone  for  his  own  use  did  create  it  holy.* 

Hence  whosoever  robs  or  rends  the  Tree  of  the  Empire 

^^whether  he  be  Pope,  Emperor  or  King — is  guilty  of 

f  blasphemy  of  deed'  against  God^  inasmuch  as  he  de- 

itroya  Hih  justice.     The  greatness  of  the  penalty  for 

'  Gt«goroviiis,  R&tne  in  the  Middle  Agea^  vh  34,  Sec  p.  91,  Dr.  Moom 
thlEika  the  whole  Pxirgatorio  was  written  probably  between  1308  and 
t8l2.  '  I  am  not  aware  of  any  definite  allusions  whatever  In  the  Pur- 
fotm-Co  to  eirentt  after  1310.  ,  ,  .  I  think  It  is  a  strong  argumetit 
ipkinst  supposing  the  Purgutarw  to  have  beoii  written  after  the  death 
i  Henry  vih,  that  it  contains  no  aUusIon  to  that  crowning  calandty  of 
I'i  life  in  the  way  of  *'  prophecy  **  or  foreboding '  {Sittdi^^,  ItL  2112  n.). 
,e  think  the  first  despoiling  is  that  shown  In  the  flrBt  of  th© 
u^ ;  but  aince  Dante  ia  obviously  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
t  Fall  and  asecond^  it  is  possible  that  the  first  despoiling  la  that  of 
hich  Adam  was  guilty,  and  the  second  that  of  the  mtire  stHes  of 
,1a  mi  ties  which  passed  In  vision  before  DanWs  eyes. 
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such  blasphemy   is  seen  in  the   first  Adam  and  At 

aeoond: 

■  For  biting  that,  in  p«i0  and  In  desire 
Five  thousand  jears  and  more  the  firrt  aoiil 
Cloved  Him  who  pum&hed  in  Himself  t^  bite/ 

The  'pain'  refers  to   the  930  jbatb  of  Adam*8  life  m 
earth  aftar  hiis  exile  from  the  Garden;  and  the  'dc^^ire,* 
to  the  4302  years  he  passed  in  limbo  ^n^ting  lor  his 
release  by  Christ.     The  two   fignree   added   tc^elto 
make  6232,  the  year  of  the  world  in  which,  accordiBi: 
to   the  chi^onology  of  EuE^hius,  the  Cnici&sion  took 
place,  and  therefore  the  "Deeeent  into  HelL'^     What 
Beatrice  wishes  to  impress  on  Dante  is  the  faeiiionft- 
neaa  of  the  sin  of  despoiling  the  Tree  which  stands  for 
the  justice  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  severity  of  its  punishment.    The  first 
bite  of  its  fruit  is  visited  with  more  than  five  thou^^and 
years  of  exile  from  God ;  and  even  then  Christ  has  to 
take  the  residue  of  the  punishment  upon  Himself  m 
the  agony  of  the  Cross,     This  is  why  the  Tree  is  M 
lofty  and  its  top  inverted — to  show  that  the  Empire  k 
inviolate^  and  to  prot^ect  mankind  from  the   heinons 
guilt  of  destroying   the    Divine   justice  for  which  it 
stands,  and  thus  blaspheming  God  in  deed. 

Beatrice  follows  this  with  a  second  reproach  of 
Dante,  which  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up,  as  is  frequently 
done,  with  her  impeachment  of  him  in  Cantos  xxz.  and 
xxxi.  Doubtless  it  is  connected  ethically  with  the 
general  deterioj^tion  of  character  there  indicated  i 
nevertheless  the  range  of  the  present  reproacli  is 
strictly  limited  to  this  question  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  Empire.  His  vain  thoughts  had  so  har- 
dened his  intellect  into  stone,  and  the  pleamire  of 
them  so  stained  it  with  the  dark  hue  of  blomis  that 
'the  light  of  the  discourse'  of  Beatrice— obviously  on 
this  subject — ^simply  dazes  him.     She  commands  him, 

*  Purff.  ixxlii,  dfc^^    That  the  'desire*  refers  to  Limbo  Ib  pm^mi  Iqr 
Adsm^s  own  words  In  Par.  xxtL  118-130 : 

*  From  that  place,  whence  thy  Ladj  sent  YirgillnBt 
Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  rerolTin^ 
Of  the  sun  did  I  desire  this  AssemU;^— ie.,  of  tl»P  1 
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if  he  cajiBot  write  it  down  word  for  word,  at  least  to 
carry  back  to  earth  an  outline  and  picture  of  it^  ae  the 
pilgrim  brmga  home  his  staff  wreathed  with  palm^  in 
proof  that  he  too  has  been  in  Holy  Land :  nowhere  else 
than  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  would  grow  such  palm- 
brsLULches  of  the  truth.  In  reply  Dante  declares  that 
his  hrain  has  been  stamped  by  Beatrice  as  wax  by  a 
seal ;  hut  he  asks  why  it  is  that  her  word  soars  so  far 
beyond  his  sight  that  the  more  he  strains  after  it  the 
oiore  he  loses  it.    Her  answer  inust  be  quoted : 

*  That  thou  mayst  knoWp'  she  aaid,  *  that  school 
Which  thou  hast  followed,  and  mayst  see  how 
Its  doetrme  is  able  to  follow  my  disco  arse ; 
And  mayst  soe  your  way  from  the  divine 
Distaint  as  far  as  separated  is  from  earth 
The  heaven  that  highest  hastens  on—'  * 

tlia,t  is,  the  f^mum  Mobile.  This  is  the  passage  relied 
on  ty  those  commentators  who  hold  that  the  aberra- 
ticnaa  of  Dante  were  purely  philosophicaL  It  is  assumed 
^  ii  there  could  be  no  question  of  it>  that  *  the  school  * 
^  Philosophy,  for  which  he  abandoned  Theology  or 
^^^trice.  This,  however,  in  to  ignore  the  connection 
^^  'Which  the  passage  occurs.  The  context  shows  quite 
*^l^^rly  that  Philosophy  in  general  is  not  in  question^ 
*^^t  simply  the  subject  which  rune  through  these 
^losing  Cantos— namely,  the  relation  between  Church 
^ixd  Empire,  Dante  cannot  understand  why  the  doc- 
^**ine  of  Beatrice  on  this  subject  so  far  transcends  his 
^^aion,  and  is  told  that  it  is  due  to  '  the  school  *  he  had 
^<-^Uowed,  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  school  of 
'^h.ilo8<^hy.  I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  means  a 
^^liool  of  Theology^  and  no  lees  a  school  than  that  of 
^cjuinas  himself.  On  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
®r>iritual  and  temporal  powers  Dante  broke  completely 
^y^raj  from  his  master,  and  asserted  his  own  convic- 
*i^>na  in  the  De  Monarchia.  The  doctrine  of  Papal 
®^  premaey,  as  Gregorovius  says,  had  become  canonical 
^^Oce  the  time  of  Gregory  vii.,  and  wag  very  thoroogh- 


'  Purff,  ixadil,  mm. 
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going,     '  Christ  had  appointed  Peter  head  of  the  urn* 
versal  Church  and  His  vicar ;  had  entrusted  him  with 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  with  the  ipiri- 
tual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.    The  popes  accordingly 
asserted  that  this  power  had  been  transmitted  to  them; 
for  the  J  were  the  successors  of  Peter,  eonsequentlj  the 
vicars  of  Christ  on  earth,  therefore  ondowed  bj  Wm 
vdth  the  imperinm  over  heaven  and  earth,  in  sign  of 
which  they  bore  the  keys.      They  ascribed  to  them- 
Belves  the  PUnitudo  Pot^statw,  of  which  every  earthlf 
power  was  only  an  emanation  or  fief  j  in  accordanise 
with  their  theories  they  had  authority  to  depose  (umI 
set  up  kings,  were  the  founders  of  the  empire,  bestowed 
the  imperial  crown,  carried  the  two  swords,  and  in  short 
ruled  with  absolute  power  as  sovereigns  in  both  apm- 
tual  and  secular  affairs/^     This  is  the  theory  to  whiA 
Aquinas  in  his  De  Regimine  Prtncipum  gave  a  theolo- 
gical foundation ;  and  it  has  only  to  be  stated  to  see 
that  it  is  a  world  away  from  that  which  Dante  fonnu- 
lates  here  in  symbolism,  and  in  the  De  Monorchia  b\ 
philosophica]  statement.    Translating  it  into  term^of 
his  own  personal  experience,  the  meaning  seems  to  k 
that  up  to  the  year  1300,  the  ideal  date  of  the  poem, 
Dante  as  a  Guelph  naturally  accepted  the  Tbomisl 
doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy*    For  a  short  time  flft^r 
his  exile  he  joined  the  GhiboUine  party ;  but  becoming 
equally  dissatisfied  with  their  views  of  imperial  supi^ 
macy,  he  formed  'a  party  by  himself,*  and  wrought  out 
his  theory  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  *  the  two 
governments.'*     The   present  passage  shows  that  in 
this  working  out   Dante  found  his  mind  coostitBtlj 
hampered  by  the  doctrinGS  of  'the  school  whieh  b*" 
had  followed' — they  had  hardened  and  darkened  bis 
Intellect-    In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  in  direct  defisnee  of 
the  context  to  identify  '  the  school'  with  Philosophy  w 
opposition  to  Theology,^ 

*  Mam€  in  th^  MiddU  Agta^  vi.  119, 

^  Par.  xTii»  61-0&.  Compare  the  condenmatlon  of  boUi  parUin  to  ^ 
vl,  fl^-108. 

^  This  is  the  view  Adopted  by  Ddlllnger  in  his  Ebiaj  on  *D«iDs  ^  * 
Prophet.'    The  meaning  of  '#eui^'  in  the  present  paangi  ma^  ^ 
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In  reply  to  this  reproach  of  Beatrice,  Dante  declares 
ihat  he  has  no  recoUection  of  ever  being  estranged  from 
ler-  and  she  remindB  him  with  a  smile  that  he  had 
drunk  of  Lethe  that  very  day*  The  mere  fact  that  he 
had  forgotten  implied  the  existence  in  him  of  something 
wrong,  else  Lethe  could  have  bad  no  effect  on  him.  From 
this  onward,  she  adds,  her  words  will  be  as  plain  as  his 
rude  vision  can  bear. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  purification  of  Dantej  the 
revival  in  his  memory  of  past  good  deeds  by  a  draught 
of  the  Biver  Eunoe,  The  hour  is  noon — the  sun  with 
greater  brightness  and  slower  step  '  holds  the  meridian 
circle*'  This  hour  is  chosen  because  it  is  *  the  most  noble 
Df  the  whole  day,  and  the  most  virtuous,'  the  hour  when 
Christ  laid  down  His  life  upon  the  Cross,  and,  according 
to  St.  Bonaventura,  when  He  ascended  to  Heaven*^  It 
b  part  of  that  mystical  parallelism  of  time  by  means  of 
which  Dante  brings  the  various  elements  of  his  new 
spiritual  life  into  relation  with  Christ*  On  the  night  of 
Good  Friday  he  descended  to  Hell,  that  he  might  die 
Unto  sin ;  in  the  early  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  'while 
it  was  yet  dark,'  he  rose  into  newness  of  life ;  and  now 
at  the  noblest  hour  of  the  day  he  ascends  with  Christ 
into  the  eternal  world,^  The  draught  of  Euno€  is  the 
final  preparation  for  this  ascension*  The  Seven  Virtues 
in  front  suddenly  stopped  *  at  the  end  of  a  pale  shadow ' 
such  as  the  Alps  cast  upon  their  streams  as  they  flow 
under  green  foliage  and  dark  boughs.  The  paleness  of 
the  shadow  seems  meant  as  a  contrast  to  the  gloom  of 
Lethe,  which 

flows  d&rk,  dark, 
Uiider  the  shade  perpetual,  wbich  never 
A  ray  of  sun  nor  moon  permita  to  pass,* 


determined  by  VirgiFs  'inia  scutola^  in  Purg^  ixl  33,  Th«  w&rd  [9  th« 
B&me,  btit  tiio  contic^  are  entirely  different. 

^  Ct^ntK  It.  23 ;  BonaTQDtura's  Mfditafi&rtes  VUm  ChrisH,  ebap.  xcvil. 

^  From  Par,  L  43-45  it  is  thoaght  by  some  that  the  hourol  ascent  to  the 
Celestml  Paradise  was  a  tin  rise;  but  a  carefal  attention  to  the  tenses  of 
the  verbs j  pluperfect  and  imperfect,  respectively,  will  show,  as  Mr«  Toxer 
I  polntB  ontt  that  two  times  of  the  day  are  named— «iinr£se,  in  order  to 
determine  the  reason  of  the  y&i^i  and  mid-day^  to  Indicate  the  hour  of 
%aoent  {Knglish  CommtrrUarp,  p.  408). 

»  PuTff.  xxyUL  31-33;  xirllL  106-114- 
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Eunoe,  representing  the  memory  of  good  deeds,  flows 
under  a  pale  green  ghadow,  the  colour  perhaps  indioi* 
tive  of  the  hope  its  waters  inspire.  Beyond  *  the  eevm 
Ladies*  Dante  saw  what  seemed  to  him  the  riven 
EuphrateB  and  Tigris  issuing  from  one  fountain,  and 
parting  like  unwilling  friends.^  They  are  in  realitj 
Lethe  and  Eunoe  flowing  from  the  one  same  fountain 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God»  Their  unwillmgnen  lo 
part  may  indicate  the  difficulty  of  disentangling  the 
good  and  the  evil  in  memory,  the  tares  and  the  wheat. 
When  Dante  begs  Beatrice  to  say  what  this  water  h 
she  refers  him  to  Matalda  for  the  answer ;  ^  and  Bfatddi 
being  the  symbol  of  the  Active  life,  the  maaoiiig 
obviously  is  that  nothing  blots  out  evil  memorieSi  or 
revives  good  ones,  but  good  deeds.  The  idea  oomes  from 
Aquinas,  'St.  Thomas,'  writes  Dr*  Hettinger,  'ibos 
explains  how  meritorious  works,  which  have  become 
dead  through  sin,  revive  when  grace  is  recovered. 
"  Works  done  in  charity,"  he  says,  **  are  not  blotted  oa 
by  God,  but  remain  accepted  by  Him.  The  obstacle  1 
their  merit  comes  from  the  human  agent,  and  when  thfi" 
obstacle  is  removed,  God  on  His  part  grants  whalever 
those  works  liad  merited."  He  again  compares  the 
simultaneous  remission  of  sin,  and  the  infusion  of  gra<^ 
by  the  act  of  God  to  the  rising  sun,  which  at  ooe  ftod 
the  same  time  chases  away  the  darkness  and  jUumin^tci 
the  air.  Thus  also  the  same  ray  of  grace  which  exp«l* 
sin  brings  to  light  former  merits ;  and  Dant^  i^ 
theologically  correct  in  making  the  two  streams,  Letbp 
and  Eunoe,  spring  from  the  same  mysterious  source*^ 
This  is  the  subject  stated  from  the  theological  side;  but 
from  that  of  psychological  experience  it  amounts  to  tbiSf 
that  if  there  has  been  anything  good  in  our  past  life,  it 
is  naturally  revived  by  repeating  it  in  the  present 

"  Compare  BoethltiSt  ConsolaHan  of  Philosophy^  Bk*  v,  M«t*  L— *Tigri» 
and  Euphrates  from  one  fotuitain  poor  theioBelves,  and  qizicklf  ^^^ 
divided  wBtars  are  dissev^cred/ 

^  It  iB  stnmg^  that  thii  l&  tho  only  time  Matelda  is  meDtioned  bjrMV** 
See  p.  379. 

^  Jkini^B  Divina  Commedia^  p.  157  (EogUab  TraDal&tioii)*  Sumim^i  *^ 
q,  Lmlx,  a.  5;  1-iL  q.  cxiiL  a.  7. 
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Uatelda  replies,  as  if  in  Belf-defonce^  that  she  had 

Iready  explained  all  this,  and  her  explanation  was  not 

16  of  the  evil  momories  Lethe  could  have  washed  away, 

itrice  makes   excuse  for   Dante:    *a  greater  care,* 

Brbaps,  had  dimmed  his  memory.    The  greater  cai^  ia 

le  sorrow  into  which  her  own  aecueation  had  plunged 

lim,  and  the  long  meditation  on  Church  and  Empire. 

These  had  for  the  moment  ohscured  the  teaching  of  the 

H^etive  Life ;  but  it  is  an  excusable  weakness  due  to  the 

Hitmggle  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  and  therefore 

KBeatrice,  without  a  word  of  i^pix^ach,  asks  Matelda  to 

^pierform  her  accustomed  function  by  leading  him  to 

^nSunoe  *  to  revive  his  fainting  virtue/    Matelda  at  once 

V^beys,  'as  a  gentle  soul  that  maketh  no  excuse/    Taking 

D&nte  by  the  hand^  she  says  to  Statins,  like  the  gracious 

lady  she  is,  *  Come  thou  with  him/     It  is  not  easy  to 

understand  the  place  of  Statins  in  the  Earthly  Paradise, 

Since  entering  it»  he  has  never  spoken  a  word,  and  it  is 

clear  that  he  occupies  a  subordinate  position.   Her  laying 

hold  of  Dante,  while  she  merely  speaks  to  Statins,  may 

imply  that  the  latter  is  still  hindered  by  the  effects  of 

the  Sloth  to  which  he  had  given  way :  the  Active  Life 

^ham  not  the  same  hold  on  him. 

B  And  then  suddenly  the  story  ends.  The  pages  ordained 
for  this  second  Cantic^  are  fxdl,  and  '  the  curb  of  art ' 
win  not  permit  him  to  sing  even  in  part  of  the  sweet 
draught  of  which  he  <M>uld  never  have  enough*  *  The 
curb  of  art '  is  the  so  many  Cantos  for  each  Canti^^ 
the  so  many  lines  for  each  Canto,  •  A  poet,*  as  one  says, 
*  loves  to  bit  and  bridle  his  fancy,  to  tame  the  lovely 
wild  thing,  and  tem^h  it  the  num^ge  .  <  ,  Artifice  is  the 
safety  valve  of  the  surcharged  heart-** 

I  returiied  from  the  most  holj  wav# 
Ee-made  eiren  in  foAhloD  of  now  planttf 
That  are  renewed  with  a  new  faliiig?, 
Pure  luid  diipofsed  to  niount  up  Ui  the  ftiar&.^ 

The   repetition  of  the  idea  of  renewal — 'new  plants, 
^rmnmimi  with  itew  foliage' — shows  that  Dante  n^garded 

*  Maurice  HewIeit*B  7%0  Boad  in  Titamnu*  L  d5. 
3t 
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this  as  his  true  Vita  Nuova.  The  figure  which  he  chooitt, 
like  all  his  similes,  has  a  peculiar  inner  appropriateness. 
It  briBgs  him  into  harmony  with  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  place.  •Here  Spring  is  everlasting,*^  Matelda  liad 
told  him  J  and  now  he  feels  its  power  breaking  through 
the  winter  of  death  in  which  his  soul  had  lain  so  loog* 
But  even  the  sinless  Garden  is  not  his  final  rest :  the 
colour  of  the  new  foliage  is  a  prophetic  hope  of  a  still 
higher  Paradise.  It  is  the  colour  of  the  garments  and 
wings  of  the  Angels  who  guarded  the  Flowery  VaUey 
down  below— 

r  Green  as  the  little  leaflets  just  now  bora,* 

As  we  have  so  often  seen,  the  theological  virtue  of  Hop^ 
means  specifically  the  inward  assurance  and  expectation 
of  attaining  to  the  final  Beatific  Vision  in  which  fftitb 
is  lost  in  sight — the  direct  and  immediate  knowledge?  of 
God  without  any  veil  of  type  and  shadow.  It  is  tit* 
*  new  foliage '  of  this  great  Hope  which  breaks  forth 
upon  his  soul  in  buds  of  the  tender  green  of  Sprin^-tim^ 
which  is  its  symbol.  It  could  not  appear  airlier. 
Matelda  must  first  cause  him  to  drink  of  both  Lethe 
and  Eunoe.  The  Active  Life  of  good  works  must  wash 
away  the  bitter  memory  of  sin,  and  revive  whatever 
good  the  past  contained,  before  Hope  had  life  anoagb 
to  put  forth  a  bud,  or  render  the  soul '  pure  and  difpoeei 
to  mount  up  to  the  stars/  For  the  stars  are  the  brigb^ 
virtues  of  *  the  life  which  is  life  indeed/  Each  diviriou 
of  the  poem  ends  with  the  word.  As  an  accommodati(iD« 
perhaps,  to  Dante's  weakness,  the  Seven  Virtuecs  hni 
descended  in  a  form  appropriate  to  an  Earthly  Paradis®' 

^  Here  we  are  nympha,  and  in  the  Heaven  are  stars.* 

He  has  now  attained  a  degree  of  purity  which  has 
power  to  lift  him  up  to  that  starry  clearness  of  ^Hrtue 
which  constitutes  the  Celestial  Paradise,  for  piirity 
carries  the  soul  up  to  God  as  naturally  as  flame  rises  iB 
the  air*  *From  the  most  holy  wave,'  therefore,  b« 
returns  to  Beatrice,  that  by  the  power  of  *the  ancient 

»  Purg,  xiviiL  1^  *  Purff.  vilL  SS-aH 
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flame,'  he  may  mount  with  her  among  the  stars,  and 
on  that  shining  stairway  of  the  New  Life  reach  the 
Presence  where  all  lesser  lights  of  earth  and  Heaven 
&de  and  the  promise  is  fulfilled :  '  The  sun  shall  be  no 
more  thy  light  by  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the 
moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  Ood  thy  glory.'  ^ 

1  Lsaiah  Iz.  19. 


*  Qui  sarai  tu  poco  tempo  silvano, 
E  sarai  meoo  senza  fine  dve 
Di  qnella  Roma  onde  Cristo  6  Romano.' 
C.  xxzii.  100-102. 
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Camptildino,  Battle  of,  87» 
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Chariot  of  the  Church,  and  Scrip- 
tiu?e,  400 ;  its  two  wheeK  413 ;  Its 
gbr7, 416 1  Ita  polo  joined  to  Tree 
of  Emptre,  470;  Ita  ta^na  forma' 
tiODB,  47^481 ;  carried  to  Avignon, 
482.    See  also  Church. 

Charles  of  Anjoo  (Worldly  Princes), 
101 ;  his  death  bed  repentance,  lUi; 
his  wives,  HB;  denounced  hy  Hugh 
Capet,  277-270. 

Charles  the  Great,  his   Dcnittlon, 

4m 

Oiarles  II,  of  Naples  and  Apulia, 
iion  o(  Charlej*  of  Anjou,  10«} ;  du^ 
QOiuiced  by  Hugh  Capet.  ^fiBU, 

Charlea  of  Valois,  denounced  hf 
Hugh  Capet,  270. 

Chaucer,  quotes  Purg,  vn,  121423. 
108 ;  on  Pride,  183  u, ;  on  Envy, 
IflSn* ;  on  Accidie,  239 ;  on  Statins, 
SiS  n* ;  on  Prudence,  420  u. 

Church,  the,  power  of  the  keys,  48 ; 
Ideal  and  actual,  M ;  salvation 
apart  from  her  absolution,  64,  71 ; 
di^ourages  second  mairiages, 
112;  ne<%saary  hecaose  of  sin, 
306 ;  Chariot  of,  400 ;  and  Serip- 
ture,  400;  and  Deeretalff,  411 ;  Ita 
civil  war,  414  n. ;  onion  with 
Empire,  460;  Its  primitive  state, 
IT2;  In  relation  to  the  Empire^ 
the  Seven  Visions,  475^484. 

Church,  Dean,  on  the  Furgui&rio^ 
zvllL 

Qleftving  of  the  Hoof,  the,  214, 

deffient  v.,  Pope,  Bull  for  aupprott^ 
•lini  of  Templars,  2B4 ;  hla  etootlon 
t^FhUip  the  Fair.  Wi  u. :  dwtti, 
285. 

Coleridge,  on  Prayer,  80, 

CoUe,  Battle  of,  IBO, 


Colonna,  Sciarra,  at  Anagni,  23^ 

Colours,  symbolism  of— of  Angels^ 
24;  of  Ajigel»  of  the  Flowery 
Valley,  120;  of  the  Angel  of  Hu- 
mility, 181 ;  of  Elders,  405;  of  N,T, 
writers,  406 ;  of  Evangels,  4(n ;  of 
Gryphon,  421;  of  Theological 
Virtues,  4^ ;  of  Candlnal  Virtues, 
42S;  of  Beatrice,  438, 

Confession,  the  first  step,  14L 

C'Onradin,  executed  by  Charles  of 
Anjou,  27S. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
52. 

grandmother  of  Manfred,  40. 

Constant!  ne*s  Donation,  217;  '^t^l 
477. 

Contemplative  Life,  tlte,  symbolized 
in  Rachel  and  Beatrice,  301^365, 

Contrition,  the  second  step,  142, 

CtaasuB  (Avarice),  275. 

Oreatlontsin,  214  n. ;  334  S3a 

Curiosity,  an  Intemperance  of  m!nd, 

Cyrus  (Pride),  lot 

Dasiiel  (Temperance),  300. 

Dante,  hlfi  open-air  Purgatory,  xbt ; 
arri  val  on  the  Mount,  3  ;  cleansed 
with  dew,  10;  his  grief  for  the 
lost,  12 ;  his  viSpr,  12  n.;  girt  with 
rush,  15;  his  veneration  of  Angels, 
2S;  fourfold  aense  of  Scripture, 
20;  his  friend  Casella,  27;  view 
of  Indulgenoea,  30;  dial  Ike  of 
haate,  87 ;  his  tfKncee,  53 ;  be^na 
the  ascent,  65 ;  love  of  music,  60 ; 
rebuked  by  Virgil,  61 ;  at  CHrnpal* 
dino,  67;  his  prayers  for  Lji  Pta, 
74;  admiration  of  Sordelln,  88; 
apoatrnphe  to  Italy,  KTi ;  irony 
against  Florence,  02;  htsiin partial 
justice,  102,  270;  on  heredity,  1(17  ; 
and  the  Maliuiplna  family,  114; 
his  three  drmms,  118;  hU  flrst 
droAsit  the  Eagle*  1»13&;  carried 
t^  l4iGta  lo  St,  Ftter*a  Gate,  190 ; 
climbs  the  three  steps,  144;  the 
seven  Ps,  145;  his  view  of  Aj^, 
1IM;  him  pride  of  blood,  175;  and 
pride  of  Art,  178;  hia  poverty, 
130;  P  of  Pride  erased,  183 ;tak«i 
a  step  backwai^,  1S&;  freedoQ 
from  Envy,  197;  P  ol  Envy 
wamA^  208;  tmoet  on  twamon  of 
As«ef.  iOi:  st«ggen  at ▼Isloas of 
MsetJnwws,  207;    and    the   stars, 
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218  I  Mb  politif&l  creed,  215;  F  of 
Auger  emeed,  223;  c^iifestiQia 
Sloth,  234,  231;  bis  second  dream 

—the  Sii^n,  245-258 ;  P  of  Sloth 
erased,  253 ;  reverence  of  Papacy, 
2(15;  denoiiiices  the  She-Wolf^ 
907^  admiration  of  Statina,  2S^-, 
P  of  Avarice  erased,  296 ;  re1atloi:i 
to  Virgil  and  Statlua,  306 ;  357 ;  bis 
euriofilty,  ZVS;  exc^hange  of  Bon- 
nets with  Forese  Douatit  320; 
judgment  on  contemporary  poets, 
32S ;  P  of  Gluttony  erased,  320 ;  on 
the  'religious'  life,  346;  admira- 
tion of  Guido  GuinieelU,  349;  and 
of  Arnaut  Daniel,  S&l ;  estimate 
of  Guittone  of  ArezjsOt  350,  and  of 
Gnimut  de  Bomell,  351 ;  ^brinks 
from  the  Are  of  Terrace  VII.,  354 ; 
P  of  Sensuality  era&ed,  358 ;  his 
third  dream— Leah  and  Rachel»36D- 
3fl&;  compares  himself  t-o  a  goat, 
380 ;  enters  the  Earthly  Famdtae, 
SflS ;  crowned  and  mitred  by  Virgil, 
366-360  \  on  the  lianksof  Lethe,  m5: 
his  debt  tiO  Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tura,  mil  and  the  Golden  Candle- 
stick, 400 ;  on  Scripture  and  the 
Decretals,  411 ;  weeps  for  loss  of 
VirgUi  441;  reproached  by  Bea- 
trice, 443*456;  his  nanie,  443  ;  his 
self' pity,  446;  greatness  of  bis 
fall,  14a ;  his  confession,  450 ;  his 
beard,  451 ;  nature  of  his  sin»  452- 
455;  swoons,  456;  Immersed  in 
Lethe,  456;  led  to  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  457 ;  blinded  by  the  smile 
of  Beatrice,  464 ;  falls  asleep^ 
472 ;  hia  prophetic  office^  474 ;  and 
Boniface  irur.,  482;  downfall  of 
his  faith  in  Church  and  Empire, 
486;  his  Hope,  488;  a  second  i**- 
proach  of  Beatrice,  492;  hia 
*  school,'  493  ;  his  political  conver- 
sion, 493 ;  his  draught  of  Eunoe^ 
4fl7 ;  his  New  Life,  407, 

David  (Humility),  158. 

Decretals  and  Scripture,  411. 

Demons,  their  power  over  the  ele- 
ments, 72. 

Dew,  Dante  clesjised  with,  10. 

Diana,  Well  of,  at  Siena,  19S. 

Dldron,  on  the  Procession,  410 ;  on 
the  Gryphon,  4ia 

Bino  Compagnl,  on  Coiso  DonatI, 
32Au 

Divine  Forest,  the,  373. 


DoUlnger,  Dr.,  on  Cato  ftud  Vlfgll^^Xi 

11  n. ;  on  Tree  of  Empire,  4681 
Dominic,  St.,  and  the  Chariot,  413 r  «( 

his  type  of  iheologj,  415< 
Donati,  Gorso,  iirophecyof  hia  da^tl^'*-^  ^ 

325v  "^ 

BonatI,  Forese  (GlnttonX  316; 

change  of  Bonnets  witii  Dftiito,! 
Donati.  Piccaida,  32(X 

*  Donna  Pietoea,"  the«  446;  469; 

*  Don't    Care,'    Sin    of;    2^. 

Acctdia. 
I>ragon  of  SchlHm,  the,  478^ 
Dreams,  lo^i  retreat  of  sin,  11?;^ 

means    of    grace,    l^; 

dreaxaa  prophetic,  1^,361;  tkmti 

first  di^m,  128-135;   his 

245-256 ;  his  third,  300-309. 
Duns  Scotns  on  the 

385  n. 
Durandus,  on  Bella,  ?S  n^;   ICO  ar 

on  second  marriagea,  tlS  n. 
DXV,  the,  4H7. 

Eaole^  the,  of  Daiit«*s  dieam^  ,^^  ^^^ 
bol  of  Celestial  Empire,  ISD-I^^^^i 
symbol  of  Earthly  Empire— retf^^-^^ 
tions  with  Chorcbt  475^  477,  47C" 
See  Empire, 

Earle,  Prot,  on  symbol  of  the  Btta^.^^^*^^ 
^  n. ;    on  conversion  of  Statliu^ 
dm  n. :  on   Matelda,  382  n. ; 
Earthly  Paradise,  393;  on  Gi 
in  E^LTt  hly  Para^ Jae,  460 ;  oai  tll« 
Gryphon,  419;    on    vBenedletttft,* 
433  n. ;  on  the  Green  of  BeatiiM; 
439 ;  on  Virgirs  salvation,  441 ;  <m 
the  two  Mountain^  444;  on  tlw 
death  of  Beatricep  447  mi  oa  t&s 
return  of  the  Procea&ion,  4416  Eu; 
on  the  Gryphon  and  Tree,  466  n. 

Earthly  Pamdlse,  the,  xav  ;  four 
movements  In,  mvI  ;  its  freedom, 
366  ;  the  Garden  of  Eden  regained^ 
367 ;  relation  to  Church  and  Kb- 
ptre,  368 ;  symbol  of  just  govvni* 
ment,  374;  its  wind,  383;  ptaato, 
384 ;  water,  384 ;  the  true  Ag«  of 
Gold,  367;  its  Telation  to  Dteaie^ 
3^ 

Earthquake  on  the  MbnnV  lbt« 
cause  of,  2B6~29L 

Edward  i.  of  England,  107. 

Elders,  the  four-and-twenty,  sym- 
bolic colours,  404. 

*£]!,*  Ghrist*fl  cry  on  the  Cit«8,  SIC 

Emperor  and  Pope,  215i, 


^^^^^^^          INDEX                                                  ^ 

^f  ICmpJfe,  the,  a  n«e«salt7  of  the  FeUl, 

Gaspary,  on  Sicilian  poet^,  ^ii,                               ^^M 

■       305;    Two    of,    468;    union    wHh 

Gat«af  St.  Peter  (Puj^atory  Proper),                      ^H 

■       Cbiwh.  409,    See  Eagle;  Earthly 

contrasted  with  Gate  of  Heil,  1^ ;                     ^H 

■       Bif»dla© ;  Kmperor. 

Its  Angel  warder,  137 ;  its  thresh-                      ^^M 

■   EneTgetic,  tha.    See  Acfctve. 

old  of  adamant,  137 ;  itfi  thrsestepa^                      ^^H 

■    EnvioQs.  the,  descriptton    of,  100; 

140  144  ;    ItA   keys    and    opening*                      ^^M 

■        tbelr  rjtany,  191 ;  and  auffeHngs, 

145-140.                                                                        ^H 

■        101. 

Gentncca  of  Lucca,  322L                                           ^^H 

■  En?y  (Second  Deadly  Sin),  ita  livid 

Gbtn  di  Tacco,  76.                                                     ^H 

■       eoloor,  185;  ila  whip  and  bridle, 

Giant,  the,  and  Harlot,  4S2.                                     ^^M 

■     im-im. 

Gianta,  the  (Pride),  lOa                                             ^H 

■    Erlphyle  (PrideX  133, 

Gideon^s  Three  Hundred  (Temper-                      ^^1 

■    Eiino«,    the    Rlver^    381;    Dnnte's 

ance),  310.                                                            ^^H 

■       dr&Q^ht  of,  496. 

Giotto,  hlBEnvp In  Arena ChapeUST;                      ^^1 

■  Bliph»tefl,tbf»mT(Kr,a8S,490L 

hia  ,r%/^tic€  and  l7\pistii^,  371.                              ^^M 

■^    Kutyches,  im  n. 

Giaseppo  della  Soala,  Abbot  of  S,                      ^H 

,        Evangels,  the  Four,  symboUc  formM 

SSeno,  231.                                                                ^H 

H       and  cototir,  4Cn. 

Gluttonous,  the.  Procession  of,  814  ;                       ^^M 

f    Ere,  :0;  her  hardihood,  :%G;  rela 

emaciation  of,  315,                                               ^^M 

tlon  to  original  sin,  460, 

Gluttony  (SUth  Deadly  StnX    the                      ^H 

EiconiTnunlcaUs  th«  (Tardy  PenI 

two  Tr^ea,  906,  310-3131, ;  It^  whip                        ^H 

^        fcenfcft),  4\mi  their  thIHyfoM  de- 

and  bridle,  308^310.                                                   ^H 

■       ten  tlon,  42;  com  pared  to  ftbeep, 

Guoatioiam,  4m                                                         ^^1 

■       4 1: ;  their  fear  of  Dant<!*s  shadow, 

God,  baa  no  envy,  liO;  bte  Joy  tn                      ^^M 

■       43. 

creation,  213;    cannot  be  batM^                      ^H 

^    Bseoiufnun  1  cation  J  i  m  i  ta  of  Chnrch's 

2mi  the  great  Falconer,  ^55,                                ^^M 

power  of,  48;  moral  punishment 

Golden  A^,  the.  :f09,  3^.                                           ^H 

of  eoiiiniuacj,  50 ;  Chutt^h'a  abuse 
■       of,  51. 

GoldeA  Candl^tick,   the»    300-401 1                      ^H 

itM  MTui  lampi  and  stnamtra,                    ^^H 

400401.                                                                  ^H 

PAMtucrua,  272, 

€hddtn  Legend,  TKi,  St.  Nlebolaa,                      ^H 

Faith,  Reanon,  Sight,  901 

tn  I  the  wood  of  the  Oroas,  47a                          ^H 

Falconry,  265, 

Gratian  of  Bologna,  411.                                           ^^1 

Feoron,  Dr.,  on  Cato,  9, 

Green,  J,  E.,  on  Henry  ril,  of  Eng-                       ^^H 

FWorioo  NoveUo(AcUve),  77, 

land,  101.                                                                 ^H 

Flcn^nee,   ironical  oongratiilationA 

GregorOTiua,  on  the  Jubilee  of  1300,                      ^^M 

K        to,  »2;  compared  to  wolroa,  300; 
B        luxury  of  i  ts  women,  313. 

20 ;  on  Musted,  m ;  Bonifao«  and                      ^H 

Albert,  m;  state  of  Eome,  BO;  Imw                     ^M 

Fortuna  Miyor,  the^  S46. 

of  the  Conclave,  »i:  ooronatton                    ^H 

Fox,  the,  aymbol  of  H^^resy,  475, 

of  Emperor,  SOS ;  MateUto  of  Tu«*                      ^H 

^m    France,  royal  bouse  of,  denoum^iMl, 

cany,  378L                                                                  ^^H 

■       977. 

Gregon%   St,,   on    Pride,    151;    m                       ^^M 

■    Francia,  St,  and  the  Chariot,  4tH; 

Angerand  Reason,  SQR ;  on  Aceldia,                     ^^M 

■       hia  type  of  theologr,  415, 

W&i  on  Rachr!  iind  l^h  (Con^                      ^H 

■    Franco  of  Bologrna,  177. 

templatlon  and  ActlonX  352.                               ^^H 

■    Frederick  it.  of  Sicily,  105. 

Grypbofi,   the,   aymbol   of   Gbriat,                      ^H 

™     Fkiee*wlU  and  hox^  220, 

417;  hie  two  natures  And  ffOTva*                    ^H 

Fk«lght  of  Souls,  21;  86^;  their 

ments,  480 ;  symbolto  «OlO«f«,  421 ;                      ^H 

boat^aon^,  90. 

wings,  las :  and  lbs  Tr«s  of  Wm^                    ^H 

■    Friendship,   ttfl  turvlval  of  death, 

p[re,4fll»;  AAe«iiiton«<71.                                      ^H 

■        2S, 

Guccio  de'  Tarhitl  (AetlfeX  "^^                               ^H 

■    Fulcleri    da    CalboU,    FodeatA    of 

Guido  del  Duca  (EnvlauiX  10O>                                ^^B 

H        Florence  (a.  a  1302),  200, 

Guido  da  Montefeltro,  eontt«alad                      ^^1 

with  bis  son,  70.                                                 ^^M 

H    GaKHirxft,   R.   Q.,   on    Hallo  deUa 

GuinleeUl,   G^do,    poet  (Sensual),                     ^H 

■       Pletra,  74  n, ;  on  Ilea  ren  of  Venua , 

171);  34^^51,                                                          ^H 

■       4ST. 

Gulttone  of  Atssmh  poaU  iM,                                ^H 

^^H       506                                                                     ^^^^1 

^^^^H          Haman  (Anger),  219. 

SqI%^,  Reffina,  03.                   ^^^ 

^^^^H          Harlot,  the,  and  Giant,  4gS, 

Summce  Dtus  clerfmniiir,  S4S,         « 

^^^^H          Heliodonis  (A Tarke),  274. 

Te  Deum  faudamwt,  l4dL 

^^^^^H          Henry    i.     of    Navarre     (Worldly 

re  ^tM?tofflii<«,  110,115, 

^^^^B             PrtnceB),  101 . 

TheJra»w?(P8,  \u\m. 

^^^^^H          Henry     ill.   of   England   (Worldly 

^^^^H              PrlncesX  103. 

Sol.  iv.  g),  131. 

^^^^^H          Henry  vit.  of  Luxemburg,  Banters 

Venitt,     hen^dicti     PmiHs            nui 

^^^^^H              warning  to,  01;  at  siege  of  Cre- 

(Matt  JLXV.  3*X  ^8. 

^^^H             mona,   232;   the  DXY,  488;    bis 

See  also  Beatitudes, 

^^^^H             peckcefuL  spirit,  490. 

^^^H          Heredity,  107. 

Iconoclastic  Schism,  tJje,  470. 

^^^^^1          Heresy,  civil  war  in    the  Church, 

Incarnation,  the,  and  Fall,  38;  ^SM. 

^^^^H             414  n. ;  symbolbed  by  the  Fox,  475, 

Indolent,  the  (Tardy  PeniUait»^»fc  SB- 

^^^^^1          Hettlxiger,  on  Peni  len  t^  i  n  Primitive 

62 1  am&Eed  at  Dan te^a  nha^owm^,  8L 

^^^^^H             Church,  79  n, ;  on  Lucia,  131;  on  the 

^^^^^H              step  of  Contrition,    142 ;    on  Leah 

30;  Dr.  Lindsay  on,  31  n. 

^^^^B              and  Rachel,  364 ;  on  Matelda,  3^, 

In  Ej^itu  Israel,  hoat-»otig  of  ^^^K^^' 

^^^^^B          Hewlett,  Maurice,  on  useles.^  D&tite 

^^^^^H             problems,  74  n. ;  Siena,  tOSn, ;  the 

26, 

^^^^^H              ballad  monger  in  Dant«,  ^1  n, ;  on 

^  Intellect,  the  possible,'  331. 

^^^^B             artifice,  407. 

Intemperance,  a  childish  slti,           *ll 

^^^^B          Holofemea  (Pride),  162. 

^^^H          Holy  Lady,  the,  250. 

Inteniiediate  Body,  the,  ndii     n    nr  oi 

^^^^^H          HumUi  tj,  examples  of :  Virgin,  157 ; 

the  aouh  a4L 

^^^^H              David,  158;  Trajan,  150. 

Intermediate   State,     the,    BK:...^-Ji%| 

^^^^^H           Hunter,  Father,  on  Angels,  431  n. 

Mart^nsen  on,  337. 

^^^^^H           Hymns  and  Prayers  in  the  F^irga- 

Israelites,  who  turned  hmk      ^^^ 

^^^B             foHo: 

^^^^^B            Adhaesit  pavimento  anima  mea 

Italy,  apostrophe  to,  85;  negle?*^/ 

^^^H                   (Ps.  cxlx.  25),  257. 

by  Ptope    and  Empexor^  B*  ^   Ita 

^^^^H              ^£^1^  Dd,  210. 

lawlesa  state,  89. 

^^^^H             A^perg^  im  (F^.  IK  7),  4S0, 

^^^^^B            Beau,  quorum  teeta  sunt  peceaia 

Jacques  dtj  Molat,  Master  of  the 

^^^^B                   (Pfl<  XTxli.  1),  306. 

Templars,   burnt   hj  PhElp  the 

^^^^^H             Belied ict%is  qui  v4nis  (Mark  xL  0^ 

Faijr,  3^. 

^^^H                  432. 

James  of  Aragon,  105, 

^^^^^H             Blemed  art  thmi  among  women. 

James,  St*,  428, 

^^^H                  (Luke  L  42),  405. 

Jerome,  St.,  on   number  of  Bxiks 

^^^^B             Delectasti  (Ps.  xcii.  4),  382. 

of    Scripture,    404    n, ;     lore    ol 

^^^^^B             Deus,  v€neru.nt  ^erdes  (Ps.  Ixxix.V 

clasalcs,  ^y2. 

^^^H 

John    the    Baptiflt    (TempemnceV 

^^^^H             Gloria  in  Emdsiit  Deo  (Luke  ii. 

300. 

^^^H                  14X  288,  290. 

John,  St,  the  Evang^tot,  4211 

^^^^^B            In  exitu  Israd  de  ^gy^o  (Pii. 

JnbiJea  of  IBOO,  Inda]««aoe  ot^tti 

^^^H                cxiv.),  22,  m. 

Jude,  St,  42a 

^^^^^B            In  te,  Ikmiine^  aperavi  (Ps.  xxxU 

^^^H                 1-8X445. 

Krrs,  the  Two,  14fi. 

^^^^H            Labia  f?i«o,  D&mine  (Ps.  IL  1^  314. 

^^^^^B            Manibus  0  date  Hlia  plmis  (Mn. 

LAiADEa,  misread  Naiades,  40(X 

^^^H                  vl  ^3),432. 

Lammi  for  Bla^caiM,    See  SotrdeUow 

^^^^^B            Marp  and  all  SainiBf  19L 

Landino,    on   Golden    Cai^dleitick, 

^^^^^B            Modi^^um,  ei  nan  viddyUiM  me,  d 

403  n. ;  Gryphon's  win^s^  4S4  a. ; 

^^^^^H                 iterum  modicum^  et  voB  i^fcle- 

colour  of  Cardinal  Virtues,  iMm^i 

^^^H                 UtU  me  (John  xvi.  16),  488. 

on  two  theological  i^g^,  441  tu 

^^^^^H            O^o.fiT^o,  400. 

Leah,  dream  symbol  oif  the  Active 

^^^^^B            Paternoster,  16^ 

Life,  361  365. 

^^^^^^       INDEX             ^^      SOT           ^1 

[lethe,  the  River,  JTFB ;  and  Eunoe, 

Knvy— Voices  tn  the  Air,  19B.                         ^^^| 

380 ;  Dant«  plunged  in,  456, 

Anger— Trances  of   Imagination,                 ^^^H 

^lewls  of  Bavartft  (Emperor),  iSS. 

205.                                                               ^^H 

jindsAj?,  Principai,  on  Penance  and 

Accidia— Voices  of  Penitents,  232.                  ^^^H 

Indulgences,  ai  n. ;  on  the  Moham- 

Avarice—Chant  of  Penitents,  230.                  ^^^H 

medan  Sehlam,  i7B  n. 

Gluttony— Voices  from  the  Trees,                  ^^^H 

Lodge,  Professor^  on  the  Templars, 

308.                                                                        ^^H 

383, 

Sensuality— Criee    of    Penitents,                  ^^^^| 

Lombard,  the  Biraple,'  217  n. 

^^H 

k>mbardj,  degradation  of,  217. 

Memory  and  Sin,  380.                                         ^^^H 

uove,  Casella^s  Song  of,  31  35 ;   tht; 

Midas  (Avarice),  274,                                          ^^^H 

toot  of  sin  and  virtue,  225;  Per* 

Milton,  reference  to  Casella,  28  n, ;                 ^^^^| 

verted  (Pride,  Envy,  Anger),  226; 

on    'Prince  of  the  power  of  the                  ^^^H 

Defective  (Acc[dia),  227;    Exce«h 

air,'  72 ;   on  temptation  of  Eve  by                  ^^^H 

sive  (Avarice,    Gluttony,  Sen  an- 

dreams,  117;  on  the  Serpent,  122;                   ^^^H 

Wilitj%  227 ;  nature  of,  238;  relation 

on    Temperance     In   knowledge,                  ^^^^| 

to  free-will,  229 ;  the  dictator  of 

314  u, ;  on   Lethe,    and    weather,                  ^^^^| 

Poetry,  323, 

385  n.                                                                      ^^H 

liucla  and  the  Eagle,  13L 

Mohammedan  Schism,  the,  478.                        ^^^H 

littciler  (Pride),  his  Fall,  xx,  160. 

Mommsen,  on  Cato,  6  n,                                     ^^^^| 

jttke,  St.,427. 

Monferrato,  William  vii..  Marquis                  ^^^H 

of  (Worldly  Princes),  104.                                  ^^^1 

Hai^aspina,    Cukrado    (Worldly 

Moore,    Dr.  E.,  on    Daiite*s   v$pit,                 ^^^H 

Prtnees),  113. 

12  n. ;   on    IndulgeDceJi,    17 ;    the                 ^^^H 

Eanfred,    King    (Excommunicate^ 

Jubilee  of  1300,  20;  prayer  for  the                  ^^^H 

44-52 ;  his  repentance,  47 ;  and  alna. 

dead,  52  ;  on  Azzo  da  Este,  6B  n. ;                  ^^^^^ 

4S;  his  death,  49;  aaTed  bf  Hope, 

Dante's   justice,    1D2;    Jame^   of                 ^^^H 

50;    hia   bones  dia Interred    and 

Aragon,  ia5;  on   'the  concubine                 ^^^H 

cursed,  50 ;  begs  for  his  daughter's 

of  Titbonus,'  1^  n, ;  on  Satisfac^                  ^^^H 

prayers,  52. 

tion  by  Love,  143;  on  Meditations                   ^^^^| 

forble  Sculptures  of    Terrace  I., 

of  the  Terraces,  153;  on  Accidia,                  ^^^H 

Symbolism  of,  156, 

238,  240,  243 ;  on  Bridie  of  Avarice,                 ^^H 

larchese  of  ForU  (Glutton),  321. 

273;  on  distinction  between  will                  ^^^^| 

ffarcia,  Cato's  wife,  aiO. 

(voler}  and  deshre  (tale7ito\  2m  i                  ^^^1 

bico  Lombardo  (Angry),  211* 

on   Statins,   305;   on    identity  of                  ^^^H 

lartensen,  Bishop,  on  Accldia,  241, 

Matelda,  377;  the  Gryphon,  418;                  ^^^H 

i42;   on  the  Intermediate  atate. 

colour  of  Cardinal  Virtues,  426;                 ^^^H 

837. 

BeatHca,   435;      the    DXV,   4m ;                 ^^^M 

fartin  nr.,  Pope  (GluttonX  321. 

date  of  Purgatorio^  491  n.                                ^^^^| 

lary  of  Brabant,  7a 

Music,   Plumptre  on   Secular,  32;                  ^^^H 

kl&nnicco  of  PlBat  his  son  (Active^ 

dangers  of,  00 ;  of  the  Proc^nslon,           ^^^^^H 

77. 

3^;  of  the  harmony  of  Church            ^^^^^H 

klatetda,  contrasted  with  Worldly  1 

and  Empire,  4*^                                            ^^^^^| 

Princes,  9S;  and  with  Siren,  251 ; 

^^^^^M 

symbol  of   Actl%*e   Life,   376^182; 

Naiads  for  Ijaiades,  190.                                 ^^^H 

problem  of  her  identity,  377 ;  *  the 

Napier    (Florentim^    BMorif%   on                 ^^^| 

G  rea  t  Co  un  t^ess,  *  378 ;  lier  Dona  t ion 

changei  of  laws  in  Florenise,  9S IL                ^^^H 

to  Church,  'SIB ;  function  as  guide. 

Masetto,    See  PhUlp  tii,                                      ^^^H 

380;    only   permanent  inhabitant 

Nature,  Sacrament  of,  14  ;  and  Art,                  ^^^H 

of  Eden,  381 ;  her  Paalm,  382;  re 

^^H 

bukea  Dante   for    gazing  at  the 

Nella,  La,  widow  of  Forese  DonatU                 ^^^1 

Candlestick,     400;      draws     him 

^^H 

through  Letbe,  466;  leiwis  Dante 

'  Neque  nabeni/  205,                                            ^^^H 

and  Statins  to  Eunop,  ¥n. 

Nest^rius,  450  n.                                                   ^^^1 

Hedi  tat  lone  of  the  Terrnees :  theb* 

Newman,   transtlation  of  *T§  Iveis                ^^^H 

f onns,  153 ; 

antr,*  115;  on  dream^H,  US  n. :  hli                 ^^^H 

Pride— Marble  Sculptiu^,  156. 

Bream  of  Qtromtius,  VS^  U%.                       ^^^H 

^^H                                          INDEX                ^^         \ 

^^^^^M           New  Te^tiatnent  Wrftem,  «jmbolic 

Bonlfitce  vm„   281 ;   supprtstiioii 

^^^^^H                colours  of,  405. 

of  Templars,  283 ;  the  •  GlatiC  m. 

^^^^^H            Niccola  PUatio  and  hi»  son,  166, 

Philosophy,    and    Sin.    33^;  kqA 

^^^^H            NicholA^,  St.  (Liberality),  272. 

Music,  33;  Banters  devollon  to, 

^^^^1            Nimrod  (Pride),  160. 

453. 

^^^H            Nlobe  (PndeX  161. 

Pia,  La,  of  Siena  (ActiveX  78-7iL 

^^^H            Nobility,  17a 

Pier  Pettignano,  196. 

^^^^^H           Norton,  Prof esHor,  on  Dante's  ^  s wee  t 

Pine-Forest  of  Ch|a«si,  STJ. 

^^^^^H                new  style/  325. 

Pisa,  200. 

^^^^^m            *  Notary,  the  *  (Jacopo  da  Lenttno), 

Piflistratui*  (MeeJcnessX  ^DBl 

^^^H                 WL 

Plato,  doctHne    of    two    wtmM  Ib 

Ti^mius^  53;    on   Music,  <W;  no 

^^^^^M           Odebisu  of  Gitbbio  (Frond),  170. 

envy  in  God,  186  n, 

^^^^^1           Oelsn  er ,  Dr, ,  on  t  he  Eagle  of  Dante' a 

Piumptre,  on  Dante's  defllemtiot  hi 

^^^^^H               dream,  131 ;  on  '  ^4  uH  sacrafamea/ 

Hell,  11;  on  Ca^^clla's  Sasii,  i^\ 

^^^^^H               2^9 ;  on  Lethe  and  Eunoe^  ^t. 

penitence  at  last    hour,  61;  the 

^^^^H            '  Omo,*  m^ 

Angel-Confessor,   147 ;    the  sottl, 

^^^H            OrQiiitc^  (Goodwill),  ISa 

22»;    *  grace    of  cozigruity/  283; 

^^^^^1            Orso,  Count  (Active),  IS, 

the   Gryplioii*8   wing*,   4S3 ;  the 

^^^^^M            Ottoear  of  Bohemia  (Worldljr  Prin^ 

monster-chariott  4Bl  n* 

^^^^H                ces),  100. 

Poetry,  and  Love,  323 ;  Sicitlaa  and 

Fhilosophioal  Schools  of,  SfflL 

^^^^^H            P*a,  the  Seven,  145 ;  erasure  of  first. 

Polyomestor  (Avarice),  27S, 

^^^^B               1S3;  of  second,  203;  of  third,  223  ;  i 

Pope  and  Emperor,  two  saiia^  iL& 

^^^H               of   fourth,  253;  of  fifth,   296;  of 

Porciano,  Ifla 

^^^^H               sixth,  nm;  of  aeventb,  35a 

Prayer,  for  dead,  SS ;  four  dcsreca 

^^^^^H           Faduaos,  the  AntenoH,  67^ 

of,  70;  €3olerld^  &(u  80;  Viij^U 

^^^^^M           Paget,  Br.  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  on 

on,81;  ItsmysteiT.ig;  t&eB»t«r 

^^r                      Accidia,  230.  2:^9,  241. 

Dost«r,  169-17*.    See  Hjnfis  Attd 

^^t^           Papacy,  the,  s%  harlot,  482 ;  Its  Baby< 

Prayers, 

^^^^H              JoniHh  captivity,  4B2. 

Pride  (First  Deadly  SIii),tli«  oeedle** 

^^^^^1           Papal  Elections,  Law  of  the  Con- 

eye,  150;    the  root^to,  iGS.  1®; 

^^^^H                clave,  262. 

marble   sculptures   of,    li9 ;    ftft 

^^^^H           Paradl(?e.    See  Earthly  Paradise* 

whip,  157;  bridle,  100;  VOM,  \U ; 

^^^^H           '  Fargoletta/  the,  45L 

its  ioad,  108;   of  Anoeatfy,  175; 

^^^^m            Fasiphae  (Sensuality),  3ia 

of  Art,  176;  of  Power,  178. 

^^^H            Paul,  St.,  427. 

Princes.    See  Worldly  Prlneee. 

^^^^^H            Pedro  ni.  of  AiagOQ,  101 ;  his  three 

I*roccssion  of  the  Spirit,  its  torn 

^^^^^H               sons,  105 ;  his  wife  Constance,  lUi. 

(Note  and  Diagram),  3»» ;  a  iwmlt 

^^^^^H            Pananec,  Sacrament  of.  Dr.  Lindsay 

of  sin,  304;  description  of,  401; 

^^^^^H               on,  31  n. ;  Aquinas  on,  141 ;  com- 

the  Ideal  Church,  410;  Hear^iiafd^ 

^^^^^H               pared  to  criminal  trial,  147;  and 

427 ;  return  to  the  East,  4fl&;  Uiq 

^^^H              Absolution,  im. 

New,  486. 

^^^^H           Penitents.   Boatload   of,    25;    their 

Procne  ( Angor),  210. 

^^^^^H               boot-song,  M:    their  fear  of  tlie 

Prodigality,  Aristotleoa*  287;  *Awi 

^^^^^B               living,  27;  four  clasf^es  in  Ante^ 

sacra  favies,*  296* 

^^^^^1              Purgatory,  Txii,  41 ;  in  the  PHml^ 

Proud,    the    (TenAce    h%    I5ai>»4 ; 

^^^^^H               tive  Church,  79  n. 

their  Paternoster,  10^174;  beywd 

^^^^^H            Pepin*B  Donation,  479. 

temptation,  174. 

^^^^^B           Persecution  of  the  Churc^h,  475. 

Pro  veuzanoSal  vani  of  Sieiijt(ProiidX 

^^^^H          Peter,  St.,  428 ;  mart>^om  of,  467. 

na 

^^^^^H          Peter  Damiani,  hia  Canon  of  Pen!- 

Purgatorial  Body,  the,  3SMI& 

^^^^^H               tenee, 

Purgatory,  Its  twofold  teitfie,  itrtl ; 

^^^^H           Philip  Tii.  of  France  (Worldly  Prln- 

Dante's   open -air    treatnsent    erf, 

^^^H              cesX  101' 

xix ;    medlEBVal  visions   of,  xlx  ; 

^^^^^H           Philip  the  Fair,  105;  denounced  by 

origin,  sx ;  atmosphere  of  Hope, 

^^^^^P              Hngh  Capet,  280;  his  outrage  ou       xxl ;  inav«l  vkd  ph|^leal  stmctnre^ 

INDEX 
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xxi ;  fiuarbe  in,  3 ;  law  of  o^ent, 
^ ;  tto  aat^eDt  by  night,  94  ;  ene^ 
mieii  reconcUed  io^  100;  Purga^^O* 

Proper,  127-3ea:— classlflcatioti  of 
SLOB,  jEJuii;  *2^;  charactertBtlc^  of^ 
xxiil>::ucv  J  when  youls  are  free  to 
departs  288 ;  conaection  with 
Christ's  Blrthi  Death,  Eesurrec- 
tlon,  290 ;  its  paLn  a  solace,  31B ;  In 
Its  fire  corporeal  ?  l^Sih. 
I^gnialion  (Avarice),  274. 

Pjriad«H,  isa 

QircDDiTY,  moaning  of,  ^J&. 

Rachel,  drcam-ayinbol  of  Oontem- 

pSfttion,  3»t  3fl5w 
Reason,  humiUtj of, 40;  Faith,  Sight, 

Behoboam  (Pnde),  161, 

BaHurrectioti  Body,  the,  330> 

Revelation,  and  the  Proceaaion,  400  ; 
personified  lji  Beatrice,  43tl. 

BLnlerl  da  Calboli  (Knvious),  1^ 

Bomagna,  decay  of,  'MK 

Bosary,  the,  406  n. 

BcKai»etti,  Miss,  on  awords  of  Angels, 
121  I  the  three  steps,  111  ;  on 
MateJdft,  37a 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (Worldly 
Princas),  WiK 

Rash,  the,  symbol  of  HonuLility,  15; 
contrasted  with  girdle  of  cord,  17 ; 
its  perpetual  renewal,  19, 

Ruakin,  on  aymboUsm  of  the  ruah, 
16 ;  Buonconte^B  fate,  60 ;  traDdla- 
tion  of  Villani  on  Charles  of  Aiyou, 
103  a. ;  Art  and  Nature,  164 ;  the 
Siren,  248;  Avaricious  in  Purga- 
tory, ifiO;  Dante'a  portrayal  of 
fire,  317  n. ;  Leah  and  Rachi^l,  362 ; 
fiarthlj  Paradise,  Wi ;  Gryphon  of 
Tcrona  Cathedral,  417. 

8anta¥AJs^a,  GEOBiJE,  OR   PrajeT, 

Sapia  of  Siena  (Envious),  1S5;  her 

messaee  to  Siena,  167. 
Sapphh^  See  Ajutnlas^ 
Satan,  *  prince  of  the  power  of  the 

air,*  72. 
Satlef action,  the    third   hU^  140; 

Council  of  Trent  on,  144  u. 
Saul  (Pride),  16L 
Scartaz^Lni,  on  La  Pia,  74;  'daogb^ 

tetB  of  Avarice,'  276;  '  AuH  aacra 

fanus^'    ^ ;    Matelda,    ^y    n.  ; 


Gryphon's  wing^  and  the  ^ven 

Streamers,  4JM ;  the  Fox,  476. 
Scripture  and  Decretals,  111. 
Second  Marriages,  discouraged  by 

Church,  ll:i. 
SeUar,  I*rof  essor,  on  Fourtli  Eclogue, 

^t ;  on  VirgU,  442. 
Sennacherfb  (Pride),  162, 
Sensual,  the  (Terrace   VIL),  tlieir 

hymn*  *m;  two  bands  of,  M1-'M9, 
SeaauflJity  (Seventh  Deadly  Sin),fir« 

and  wind  ol,  M^'M^;    its  whip, 

34^,  and  bridle,  MS. 
Serpent  of  the  Flowery  Valley,  the, 

im 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  tbe^claasiflcatlon 

of,  xiiLi>  L=fci,  *22^, 
Seven  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the,  403. 
Seven  Spirits  of  God,  the,  4021 
Seven  Stfeomers,  the,  403, 
Seven  YMonBof  Cboreh  and  Etn  pire, 

475-484. 
Shakespeare  on   influence   of    the 

stars,  tl2  a. 
She- Wolf,  the,  of  Avarice  and  the 

Papacy,  267. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  102. 
Siena,  Pavement  of  Cathedral,  136  n. ; 

certain    public    aUCalnt    of,    187  ; 

vanity  of  its  citizejis,  1^, 
Sight,  Reason,  Faith,  a92. 
Sin,   and    Philosophy,   33*3&;    and 

memory,  tiSiiQ;   and  the  Incarna- 
tion, 30,  304l, 
Sin^i.    See  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
Blren,  Dante's  dream  of,  :M7 ;  sym* 

holism  of,  243-350;  and  the  Holy 

Lady,  250  253. 
SloUifttli  the,  discipline  of,  23L    See 

Accidia, 
Smitht  Pruf.  Justin  H.,  on  Sordello, 

Smt&  of  the  Thrte  Moiy  Children, 

Sordello  of  Mantua  (Active),  £^108; 
hijj  career,  S3;  was  he  a  patriot t 
^ ;  hia  Lament  for  Bteteatt,  87, 
104;  admiiftUon  of  Virgil,  93; 
Guide  to  Valley  of  the  Frinoei^ 

Soul,  the,  Piat<k's  doctrine  of  two 
»0ul8|  SS  ;  created  for  joy,  ^13  ; 
origin  of,  t£& ;  Intermediate  ^tate 
of, ''^;  cx^rreaponds  to  the  body, 
341, 

Spenser  quoted,  the  dew.  It  n.; 
*Pryde   Duei^a'  and   her  team. 
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152;  otiWmth,204l;  on  Sloth,  240; 

bis  Philotim^,  248 ;  the  stripping 

of  Dues-aa,  252. 
Sphmx,  riddle  oC  the,  400  n. 
Sptritt  Procession  of   the,   389473; 

seven  gifts  of,  im. 
*  Splt?udour.*  Bante's  meaning  of  the 

word,  462  a. 
Sters,  the  Four  Southern,  4;  and 

sin,  212, 
StatiUH  (Avarieious),  deliverance  of, 

28rt ;  explains  the  earthquake,  287; 

ideal  biography  ol,  292 ;  his  debt 

to  VlrgU*  ^93;  his  sin  of  Prodi- 

g&lltjt   ^  ;    converted   tlirougli 

Virgil,  300;  a   bidden  Christian, 

3CKJ ;  his  stay  in  Purgatory »  304;  as 

Guide,  306;  discoursQ  on  origin  of 

the  Soul,  333-^2 ;  drinks  of  Eunoe, 

497, 
Stephen,  SU  (Meekness),  206, 
Steps,  the  Three,  140-14^L 
Sun,  the,  symbol  of  God's  uaeu  vying 

Lovo,  185  ;   of  intellectual   light, 

360  n.;  and  moon,  403. 
Suns,  the  Two  (Pope  and  Emperor), 

215. 
Symbolism  of  Tlme^  Colours.    See 

Time,  Colours, 
SymondH,    J,   A,,   on   Guittona   of 

Arez2o,  324 ;  Guido  GuinicelU,  36G; 

Earthly  Paradise ^  'M), 

TALAMO^eE,  108. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  Php»u!al  The&ru  ^f 

Temperance,    the     mean    between 

Gluttony  and  Self -starvation,  329. 

Templars,  suppression  of  the  Order, 

Temptartion  in  Purgatory,  none, 
115,  174, 

Terrace  I,  Pride,  150  IM. 

Terrace  II.  Envy,  185-301 

Terrace  III,  Anger,  2U5-223. 

Terrace  IV.  Aeeidia,  224^244. 

Terrace  V*  Avarieet  257*307* 

Terrace  VI.  GluHmiy,  aO&^M2. 

Terrace  VIl,  Senm^Uiiif,  343^q9, 

Theological  Virtues,  the,  symbolic 
colours  of,  425 ;  their  function^ 
459,461, 

Thomas  AqutnaB,  St.,  on  the  place 
of  Purgatory  xlx;  hasty  move- 
ment, 37  n. ;  cause  of  Incarnation, 
S9  ;  intellectual  pride,  41  n, ;  unity 
of  the  soul^  54  ;  Impeccability  ol 


BOulfi  in  Furgatof?,  115 ;  dreftmA, 
US;  Sacrament  of  Benaneet  141; 
necessity  of  Ckxnfessioa,  lU  o.; 
Pride,  152;  Anger,  306,  SOO ;  dme^ 
ing  the  hoof,  214 ;  imposaibility  of 
hating   God,   2:^;   Acddia,    2SS; 
hoi}?   orders,    234   n, ;   his   death 
attributed  to  Charies  of  Ai^oii, 
278;  Xibeimllty,  206;    Intemper* 
ance,311,  314a.;  Cujioisit7,ai4n.; 
Dress.  318 ;  Tempeimnc^,  3^ ;  the 
soul,  333n3S0;  intermediate  state, 
3aa  n.;  Judgment  at  deaths  33S; 
Hesurrecti  on  Body,  330-311;  AcUon 
and  Contemplation,  3fl2  ;  Earthly 
Paradise^  383-380 :  Heafiou,  Faith, 
Sight,  382 ;  Incarnation  and  Sm^ 
304 ;    Adam's   knowledge    before 
the   Fall,  385  ;   Dante's   debt  to, 
307;   the  scholastic,  415;  oa  the 
moral  virtues,  426 ;  meaning  ol 
the  thunder,  420 ;  heretical  rimwm 
of  the  Incarnation,  456 1I4 ;  demon- 
stration, 45S ;  peioce  and  oootani^ 
plation,  4^,  461 ;  hlB  De  E^mtnt 
Principum,  494 ;  on  the  rev*!!^  of 
good  memory,  400. 

Thunder,  of  SL  Petei^i  Gate,  14B; 
of  Hnvj,  liO;  as  signal  to  Pioeee- 
sion  to  halt,  42SL 

Tigris,  the  River,  3g&,  40^ 

Time,  Symbolism  of,  180 ;  405* 

Toynbee,  Dr.,  on  VOM,  164 ;  '  ilium 
tnating,"  177n,;  nhe  simple  Lom. 
bard, ^ 217 n. ;  Amant Daniel.  352  n. 

Tozer,  Rev,  H,  F.,  on  tMe  Flowery 
Valley  and  the  Serx>ent^  llii 

TniJan,  the  Empemr  (HumXtityX 
IfiSL 

Tree  of  Empire,  the,  taS;  and 
Gryphon,  4tiO ;  Chariot  tied  to, 
470 ;  eoloui^  of  it«  dowers,  471 ; 
twice  despoiled,  401 ;  momi  mean- 
ing of  the  ban,  401. 

Tree  of  Knowledgie  of  Good  and 
EvU,  the  (^Intemperance^  3QB* 
31L 

Tree  of  Life,  the  (^Tempemnee), 
308,  311-313. 

Trojans,  the,  who  remained  in  Sicily 
(Accidia),  23a 

Troy  (PHde),  fall  of,  163L 

Tyirell,  Professor,  on  Statins,  201  ; 
VirgU  as  prophet^  302, 

tJ8Ai.D£NO  DJjj^Fn^Qln  tton}|8Si, 
Vgolino,  Count)  of  Ft^  TT*. 


IT  lyases  and  the  Siren,  MS. 
UOM.    SeeVOM. 
Ui^nia,  Invocation  of,  390. 

Vaui^y  or  *rHK  Arno,  denounced^ 

Valley,  the  Flowery,  93 ;  symbolism, 
90 ;  subject  to  iemptfttloti  in 
dreamB,  117 ;  Guardian-Angels  of, 
119  ;  its  Night-Serpent,  122. 

Vernon,  Hon,  W.  W..  on  Incarna- 
tion,  3D  J  DflEte's  Family  Pride, 
175 ;  the  passing  of  Virgil,  435  n* ; 
the  Primitive  Charchj  473;  and 
the  fallen  Chnrch,  4S3. 

Vlllani,  Giovanni,  on  Dante's  tem- 
perament, 37 ;  Manfred,  47.  4S,  49 ; 
Charles  ot  Anjou,  1(B ;  Scotland, 
107  n. ;  the  Eagle,  132  n. ;  outrage 
at  Anagnl,  2S2 ;  destruction  of 
Templars,  284 ;  Corso  Donati,  325 ; 
Pepin*s  Donation,  479t 

Virgil,  his  function  in  Purgatory, 
%%\y ;  washes  Dante's  face  with 
dew,  10;  girds  him  with  a  rush, 
17 ;  remorse  for  delay,  36 ;  casts 
no  shadow,  38;  on  the  Luter- 
mediate  body«  3@ ;  on  the  Incarna- 
tion, 39;  his  humility,  3941; 
ignorant  of  the  ways,  42 ;  rehukes 
Dant43  for  a  backward  step,  180; 
explains  ^interdict  of  partner- 
iAip/303;  rebukes  Dante  for  self- 
exomse,  207;  cliiss ideation  of  the 
Deadly  Sins,  226,  227  ;  directs 
Dante  to  the  lure  of  the  wheels, 
2!^:  ^  Aurimxcrct fames,"  W%\  and 
Statiue*  cooyerelon,  301 ;  ceiksiires 
fowling,  313 ;  urges  Dante  into  the 
fire,  354 ;  last  words,  ^5 ;  elegy 
on  MarccUus,  #33  ;  believes  in  re- 
incarnation, 434;  departure,  440; 
characteristics  as  a  poet,  442. 


Virgin  Mary,  the,  contrast  to  Eve, 
120  n, ;  *  the  Rose  Divine,'  406  n, ; 
her  seven  virtues  :— 

Humility  (Lnke  i.  38),  157, 
Goodwill  (John  ii.  3),  188. 
Meekness  (Luke  IL  48),  S06. 
Alacrity  (Luke  L  30),  232, 
Poverty  (Luke  ii-  7).  270. 
Temperance  (John  il.  141)^  SOi. 
Chastity  (Luke  i.  34),  34^ 
Visconti,  Nino,  Judge  of  Gallura 
(Worldly  Princes),  111 ;  his  daugh- 
ter and  widow,  112. 
VOM  =  UOM  =-Man  (Pride),  164. 

WKATHERt  power  of  demons  over, 

72 ;  nymlxylic  of  sin,  287 ;  at  base 
and  at  summit  of  Mount  Purga- 
tory, 1385. 

Wenceslaus,  sou  of  Ottocar  of  Bo* 
hernia,  105. 

♦Wliip  and  Bridle'  of  the  Seven 
Sins,  tour  points  of  correspon- 
dence, 153 ;  modes  of  presentment 
IM-lSd, 

Whip,  the,  of  Pride,  OT-ieO;  of 
Envy,  186  ;  of  Anger,  305 ;  of  Ac* 
cidia,  1332 ;  of  Avarice,  270  \  of 
Gluttony,  308;  of  SeusaaUty,  345. 
See  also  Bridle. 

Wilhelm  and  Scannell  on  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  147. 

William    of    Nogaret   at    Anagnl, 

Wind,  as  cause  of  earthquakes,  287 ; 
of  Earthly  Paradise,  383. 

Worldly  Princes  (Tardy  Penitents)^ 
03-123 ;  contrasted  with  Matelda, 
9S;  nature  of  their  sin,  96;  criti- 
cism of  their  descendants,  lO&p 


Zeno, 
234, 


Abbot   of    San    (Slothful), 


FvintMl  b;  T.  «dd  k.  Oouvtabi^,  Printers  to  Hii  llij«it|' 
si  ih*  Idinbtugli  UulTsi^ltr  Twm^ 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earUer  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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